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Reorganization  of  Department  of  State  and  tlie  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  22,   1965 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  3302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gruening  and  Simpson. 

Also  present:  Walter  L.  Reynolds,  chief  clerk  and  staff  director, 
and  Ann  M.  Grickis,  assistant  chief  clerk,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  Herbert  W.  Beaser,  staff  du'ector,  and  Mary  S. 
Glotfelty,  clerk.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditiu'es;  and 
Laura  Olson,  special  consultant  on  population  problems. 

opening  statement  of  the  chairman 

Senator  Gruening.  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions on  Senate  bill  1676  and  various  related  bills  introduced  by  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Without  objection  I  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  S.  1676. 

(S.  1676  follows:) 

Exhibit  1 

[S.  1676,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  certain  reorganizations  in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Section  1,   (a)   The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  appHcation  of  pubhc  health  measures  and  the  introduction  of 
modern  medical  life-saving  and  life-prolonging  techniques  have  contributed 
to  a  doubUng  of  the  annual  rate  world  population  growth  within  the  past 
eighteen  5^ears,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  increase  rates  of  such 
growth   in   the  future ; 

(2)  population  growth  is  a  vital  factor  in  determining  the  extent  to  which 
economic  development  and  political  stability  will  prevail  in  any  country, 
especially  in  countries  which  are  in  the  early  stages  of  economic  and  political 
development; 
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(3)  at  present,  because  of  the  rapid  and  continued  growth  in  population, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  parents  arc  unable  to  provide  adequately  for  them- 
selves and  their  cliildreu; 

(4)  those  nations  in  \\-hich  population  growth  is  most  extreme  and  where 
the  problems  arising  from  such  growth  are  most  acute  are,  because  of  eco- 
nomic, technical,  and  other  considerations,  also  the  nations  least  able  inde- 
pendently to  cope  with  such  growth  and  the  problems  coimected  therewith; 

(5)  past  and  present  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Unit(?d  States  in  cooperating 
with  and  assisting  nations  desirous  of  dealing  with  urgent  population  prob- 
lems with  \\'hich  they  are  confronted  have  not  been  sufTiciently  effective;  and 

(6)  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  1965  state  of  the  Union 
address,  announced  that  the  United  States  should  expand  and  intensify  its 
eflforts  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  connected  with  rapid 
world  population  growth. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that — - 

(1)  there  should  be  made  within  the  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  such  organizational 
and  other  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  more 
effectively  to  deal  with  rapid  population  growth  tiiroughout  the  world  and 
the  problems  arising  from  or  connected  with  such  growth;  and 

(2)  the  United  States,  in  dealing  with  such  problems,  should,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  cooperate  with  and  assist  other  nations,  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organizations,  and  private  institutions, 
organizations,  groups,  and  individuals  in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
problems  arising  out  of  rapid  population  growth. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE;  DUTIES  OF  SECRETARY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  POPULATION 
PROBLEMS;  CREATION  OF  AN  OFFICE  FOR  POPUL.Vl'ION  PROBLEMS;  CREATION  OF 
OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  called  the  Secretary)  to— 

(1)  develop  and  coordinate  the  United  States  positions  on  the  international 
aspects  of  population  growth  and  the  problems  connected  therewith; 

(2)  maintain  liaison  with  scientific  organizations,  philanthropic  founda- 
tions, and  other  bodies  concerned  with  international  population  problems; 

(3)  make  policy  recommendations  in  the  field  of  population  growth  to 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Government; 

(4)  organize  and  direct  a  program  for  the  utilization  of  demographic 
attaches  in  embassies  and  other  appropriate  diplomatic  establishments  of 
the  United  States  abroad; 

(5)  cooperate  with  and  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  services 
of  the  United  States  Information  Service  in  carrying  out  his  various  duties 
with  respect  to  population  problems; 

(6)  coordinate  and  maintain  current  data  on  all  foreign  population  pro- 
grams whether  or  not  instituted  or  assisted  by  the  United  States; 

(7)  transmit  such  information  and  other  data  to  United  States  diplomatic 
personnel,  as  well  as  other  interested  officers  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  advised  of  the  policy  and  programs 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  population  problems  and  of  their  duties  in 
implementing  such  policy  and  programs; 

(S)  devise  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  State  areas  wherein  demo- 
graphic research  may  more  effectively  be  utilized  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  programs  to  cope  with  population  problems; 

(9)  make  available,  in  all  countries  with  which  the  United  States  mai  tains 
diplomatic  relations,  information  (through  publications  and  other  means), 
with  respect  to  the  grants,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  other  types  of  as- 
sistance available  in  the  United  States  to  foreign  students  desiring  to  carry 
on  studies  with  respect  to  demographic  and  related  problems; 

(10)  make  available  to  recognized  scientific  and  medical  authorities 
in  foreign  countries,  upon  the  request  of  the  governments  of  such  countries, 
information  and  assistance  pertaining  to  medical  and  other  aspects  of  popu- 
lation growth  problems;  and 

(11)  cooperate  with,  and  seek  the  assistance  of,  interested  public  and 
private  institutions,  groups,  organizations,  and  individuals  in  carrying  out 
the  policies  and  programs  of  the  United  States  relating  to  international 
problems  of  population  growth  and  control. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  year  a  report — 

(1)  identifying  and  describing  all  programs  which  foreign  governments 
have  carried  on  in  dealing  with  population  and  related  problems; 

(2)  containing  a  complete  summary  of  United  States  activity  in  the  field 
of  foreign  population  problems,  including,  with  respect  to  such  problems, 
reports  on  all  programs  instituted  or  participated  in  by  the  United  States 
and  on  all  conferences,  symposiums,  seminars,  or  other  meetings  in  which  the 
United  States  participated;  and 

(3)  containing  such  other  data  as  may  be  necessary  fully  to  inform  Con- 
gress of  activities,  needs,  and  developments  in  the  area  of  population  growth 
problems. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  an  Office  for  Popula- 
tion Problems  to  which  the  Secretary  may  delegate  such  of  the  duties  and  functions 
set  forth  in  section  (2)  (a)  of  this  bill  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  the  Office  for  Popula- 
tion Problems  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Population  Problems,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  same 
rate  as  are  other  Assistant  Secretaries  within  the  Department  of  State. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE:  CREATION  OF  OFFICE  FOR 
POPULATION  problems;  CREATION  OF  OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
HEALTH,  MEDICAL  SERVICES,  AND  POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  section  called  the  Secretary)  to — 

(1)  review  continually  the  health  and  medical  programs  of  the  Department 
insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  problems  of  population  grow  th  and  health  with  a 
view  to  coordinating  and  improving  such  programs,  as  well  as  to  determining 
the  need  for  additional  programs  which  relate  to  population  growth  and 
health; 

(2)  collect  and  disseminate  such  data  and  material,  and  to  perform  such 
functions  as  may  be  necessary  most  effectively  to  serve  as  a  liaison  with 
scientific  organizations,  philanthropic  foundations,  and  other  bodies  con- 
cerned with  domestic  population  problems; 

(3)  make  policy  determinations  in  the  field  of  population  growth  to  appro- 
priate offices  within  the  Department; 

(4)  coordinate  and  maintain  current  data  on  all  domestic  population 
programs  instituted  or  assisted  in  the  United  States; 

(5)  keep  the  personnel  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  other  interested 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  advised 
with  respect  to  the  domestic  policies  and  programs  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  population  problems  and  with  respect  to  their  duties  in  imple- 
menting such  policies  and  programs; 

(6)  pubhsh  and  distribute  to  interested  persons  a  list  of  grants,  fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  other  types  of  assistance  available  to  students  and  others 
desiring  to  carry  on  studies  with  respect  to  demographic  and  related  problems 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad;  and 

(7)  cooperate  with,  and  seek  the  assistance  of,  interested  public  and  private 
institutions,  groups,  organizations  and  individuals  in  carrying  out  the  policies 
and  programs  of  the  United  States  relating  to  problems  of  population  growth. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  year  a  report — 

(1)  containing  a  list  of  all  official  indications  to  the  Department  of  interest 
and  requests  for  assistance  from  State  and  local  governments  in  problems  of 
population  growth; 

(2)  containing  a  complete  summary  of  United  States  activity  in  the  field 
of  domestic  population  growth  and  control  programs;  and 

(3)  containing  such  other  data  as  may  be  necessary  fully  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  activities,  needs,  and  developments  in  the  area  of  domestic 
population  growth  problems. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  iu  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  an  Office  for  Popula- 
tion Problems  to  which  the  Secretary  may  delegate  such  of  the  duties  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  section  3(a)  of  this  bill  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
necessarj'  and  desirable.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  the  Office  for 
Population  Problems  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  Medical  Services,  and  Population  Problems  who  (i)  shall 
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be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad\-icc  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
(ii)  shall  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  as  are  other  Assistant  Secretaries 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  (iii)  in  addition 
to  the  duties  set  forth  herein,  shall  assume  the  duties  discharged  bv  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Health  and  .Medical  Affairs),  which  latter  position  is 
hereby  abolished. 

WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE    ON    POPULATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  White  House  Conference  on  Population  to  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  January  1967  in  order  to  develop  recommendations 
for  further  research  and  action  with  respect  to  population  problems  shall  be 
planned  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  who  shall  have  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  such  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  For  the  pin-pose  of  arriving  at  facts  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
needs  for  further  research  and  action  with  respect  to  population  problems,  the 
Conference  shall  bring  together  professional  and  lay  people  working  in  the  field, 
and  of  the  general  public. 

(c)  A  final  report  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Population  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  not  later  than  ninety  days  following  the  date  on  which 
the  Conference  was  called  and  the  findings  and  recommendations  included  therein 
shall  be  immediately  made  available  to  the  public. 

GRANTS 

(d)  (i)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  to  each  State  which  shall  submit  an 
application  for  funds  for  the  exclusive  use  in  planning  and  conducting  a  State 
conference  on  population  prior  to  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  facts  and 
recommendations  and  preparing  a  report  of  the  findings  for  presentation  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Population,  and  in  defraying  costs  incident  to  the 
State's  delegates  attending  the  White  House  Conference  on  Population  a  sum  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $15,000; 
such  sums  to  be  paid  only  from  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

(ii)  Payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  an  officer  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  receive  such  payment  and  to  assume  responsibilitj-  for 
organizing  and  conducting  the  State  conference. 

ADMINISTRATION 

(e)  In  administering  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  request  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  such  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act; 

(2)  render  all  reasonable  assistance  to  the  States  in  enabling  them  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  conferences  on  poi)ulation  prior  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Population; 

(3)  prepare  and  make  available  background  materials  for  the  use  of  dele- 
gates to  tlie  White  House  Conference  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  shall 
prepare  and  distribute  such  report  or  reports  of  the  Conference  as  may  be 
indicated;  and 

(4)  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  engage  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  (without  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Ser\ice  Act)  within  the  amount  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this 
purpose. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Population  composed  of  professional 
and  public  members,  and,  as  necessary,  to  establish  technical  advisory  committees 
to  advise  and  assist  in  planning  and  conducting  the  Conference.  Appointed 
members  of  sucli  committees,  while  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  their 
committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding 
$50  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
jilaces  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  tra\el  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Go\ernment  service 
employed  intermittently. 
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AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 


(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  Congress 
determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  section. 

Senator  Gruening.  Giving  information  to  the  people  "is  the  most 
certain,  and  the  most  legitimate  engine  of  government"  wrote  Thomas 
Jefferson  178  years  ago  to  his  friend  James  Madison. 

That  is  why  we  are  here  today  and  why  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
is  holding  hearings  on  S.  1676  and  related  bills  which  seek  to  coordi- 
nate birth  control  information  and  make  it  available  upon  request 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

A  part  of  the  motivation  for  these  hearings,  which  are  probably 
long  overdue,  is  found  in  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  state  of  the 
Union  pledge  when  he  said : 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  laelp  deal  with  the  explosion  in 
world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources. 

And  another  President — a  past  President — has  also  spoken.  Com- 
menting in  a  letter  concerning  the  population  explosion  earlier  this 
month  former  President  Eisenhower  said  the  problem  was  not  only 
important  but  "is  acute." 

Todaj^  the  subcommittee  has  received  from  former  President  Eisen- 
hower a  thoughtful  and  illuminating  statement  on  the  "extraordinary 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  world's  population."  He  tells  us  that  he 
"is  delighted"  that  our  "committee  is  concerning  itself  with  this  sub- 
ject," one  that  he  considers  constitutes  "one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  of  the  critical  problems  facing  mankind  today." 

Former  President  Eisenhower  says  quite  frankly  that  10  years  ago 
he  did  not — 

believe  it  to  be  the  function  of  the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  in  the  social 
structures  of  other  nations  by  using,  except  through  private  institutions,  American 
resources  to  assist  them  in  a  partial  stabilization  of  their  numbers.  1  expressed 
this  view  publicly  but  soon  abandoned  it. 

The  facts  available  caused  former  President  Eisenhower  to  change  his 
opinion. 

In  his  statement  today  to  the  subcommittee  former  President 
Eisenhower  notes  that  the  population  problem  has  "serious  portents" 
both  at  home  and  overseas.    He  says: 

If  we  now  ignore  the  plight  of  those  unborn  generations  which,  because  of  our 
unreadiness  to  take  corrective  action  in  controlling  population  growth,  will  be 
denied  any  expectations  beyond  abject  poverty  and  suffering,  then  history  will 
rightly  condemn  us. 

He  says  further: 

...  I  devoutly  hope  that  necessary  measures  will  be  enacted  into  law  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Government,  as  Vv-ell  as  appropriate  private  and  semipublic 
organizations,  so  to  cooperate  among  themselves  that  the  necessary  human  and 
material  resources  can  be  promptly  mobilized  and  employed  to  cope  effectively 
with  the  great  need  of  slowing  down  and  finally  stabilizing  the  growth  in  the 
world's  population. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  read  these  portions  from  former  President 
Eisenhower's  statement,  the  full  text  of  which  is  available  to  interested 
persons.    I  will,  at  this  time,  place  the  text  in  the  hearing  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 
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Exhibit  2 

Text  of  Written  Statement  by  Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Concerning  the  Need  To  Solve  the  Population  Explosion,  Submitted 
TO  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  June  18,   1965 

Gettysburg,   Pa.,  June  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  am  complimented  by  your  invitation  for  me  to 
comment  on  the  many  problems  arisinj^  out  of  the  extraordinary  and  rapid 
increase  in  the  world's  poj)ulation.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  your  suggestion 
that  should  it  l)e  more  convenient  to  me  to  submit  a  written  statement  than  to 
appear  liefore  you  in  person,  this  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

As  a  first  comment  I  must  say  that  I  am  delighted  that  your  committee  is  con- 
cerning itself  with  this  subject,  one  that  I  consider  constitutes  on(>  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  of  the  critical  problems  facing  mankind  today.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  remain  great  areas  of  the;  world  in  which  there  are  still  unexploited 
resources  for  food  production  and  of  irreplaceal)le  subsurface  minerals,  it  is  still 
quite  clear  that  in  spite  of  great  technical  progress  in  production  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  we  are  scarcely  keeping  up,  in  overall  jjroduction  and  distrilmtion,  with  the 
requirements  of  burgeoning  and  underfed  populations.  Moreover,  since  the  earth 
is  finite  in  area  and  physical  resources,  it  is  clear  that  unless  something  is  done  to 
bring  an  essential  equilil)rium  between  human  retiuircments  and  available  supply, 
there  is  going  to  !)e  in  some  regions,  not  oul_v  a  series  of  riotous  explosions  but  a 
lowering  of  standards  of  all  peoples,  including  our  own. 

Ten  years  ago,  although  aware  of  some;  of  these  growing  dangers  abroad,  I  did 
not  then  beUeve  it  to  be  the  f miction  of  the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  in  the 
social  structures  of  other  nations  by  using,  except  through  private  institutions, 
American  resources  to  assist  them  in  a  partial  staliilizalion  of  their  numbers. 
I  expressed  this  view  publicly  but  soon  abandoned  it.  After  watching  and  study- 
ing results  of  some  of  the  aid  programs  of  the  eai-ly  fifties,  I  l^ecame  convinced 
that  without  parallel  programs  looking  to  population  stabilijcation  all  that  we 
could  do,  at  the  very  best,  would  be  to  maintain  rather  than  improve  standards 
in  those  who  need  our  help. 

We  now  know  that  the  problem  is  not  only  one  for  foreign  nalions  to  stufly  and 
to  act  accordingly,  but  it  has  also  serious  porttmts  for  us. 

I  realize  that  in  important  segments  of  our  people  and  of  other  nations  this 
question  is  regarded  as  a  moral  one  and  therefore  scarcely  a  fit  subject  for  Ferleral 
legislation.  With  their  feehngs  I  can  and  do  sympathize.  But  I  caiuiot  lielp 
believe  that  the  prevention  of  human  degradation  and  starvation  is  likewise  a 
moral — as  well  as  a  material — obligation  resting  upon  every  enlightened  govern- 
ment. If  we  now  ignore  the  plight  of  those  unborn  generations  which,  l^ecause 
of  our  unreadiness  to  take  corrective  action  in  controlling  population  growth,  will 
be  denied  any  expectations  beyond  abject  poverty  and  suffering,  then  history  will 
rightly  condemn  us. 

I  have  two  specific  suggestions  respecting  S.  1670.  First,  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  authorizing  two  new  "Assistant  Secretaries"  and  the  establishment  of  new 
bureaucratic  groupings,  but  if  this  is  the  only  way  to  handle  the  administrative 
activities  so  created  I  could  not  seriously  object. 

Second,  I  must  refer  to  n^ported  instances,  by  no  means  exceptional,  of  the 
repetitive  production  of  children  by  >mwed  mothers,  appar(>nth'  lured  by  the 
resulting  increase  in  income  from  welfare  funds.  To  err  is  human  and  certainly 
none  of  us  would  want  to  deny  needed  support  for  anyone  who  because  of  some 
emotional  pressure  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  But,  when  this  is  repeated 
to  tlie  point  of  habit,  society  will  fincl  itsf^lf  in  the  curious  position  of  spending 
money  with  one  hand  to  slow  up  population  gro\\'th  among  responsible  families 
and  with  the  other  providing  financial  incentive  for  increased  production  by  the 
ignorant,  feebleminded,  or  lazy.  Corrective  action  will  require  careful  study, 
for  even  if  research  should  imcover  no  effective  measures  other  than  legal  sterili- 
zation, a  final  resort  to  this  method  unquestionabh^  would  shock  great  segments 
of  our  citizenry. 

I  would  not  endanger  the  passage  of  your  bill  by  any  mention  of  this  subject, 
but  I  submit  that  we  have  a  situation  here  that  unless  corrected  could  become 
far  more  serious  than  it  is  today. 

Along  with  former  President  Truman  I  am  cochairman  of  the  Honorarv  Spon- 
sors   Committee,    Planned    Parenthood — ^ World    Population.     I    accepted    this 
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position  iu  order  to  demonstrate  my  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  the  entire 
problem  and  the  alarming  consequences  that  are  certain  to  follow  its  neglect. 

Being  sure  that  other  witnesses,  far  more  competent  than  I  in  specialized  and 
professional  fields,  will  discuss  this  matter  in  detail  before  your  committee,  I 
content  myself  merely  by  saying  that  I  devoutly  hope  that  necessary  measures 
will  be  enacted  into  law  to  authorize  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  appro- 
priate private  and  semipublic  organizations,  so  to  cooperate  among  themselves 
that  the  necessary  human  and  material  resources  can  be  promptly  mobilized  and 
employed  to  cope  eflfectively  with  the  great  need  of  slowing  down  and  finally 
stabilizing  the  growth  in  the  world's  population. 
Sincerely, 

/s/    DwiGHT    D.    ElSENHOWEE. 

Senate  Gruening.  First  of  all,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  while 
Thomas  Malthus,  a  century  ago,  feared  that  the  world's  population 
would  exceed  its  food  supply,  the  population  explosion  did  not  become 
a  serious  problem  until  the  present  century.  It  is  because  of  the 
miracles  of  modern  medicine,  which  have  eliminated  so  many  diseases 
that  formerly  took  their  toll  of  lives,  that  the  centmies  old  balance 
between  births  and  deaths  has  been  rudely  upset. 

I  need  not,  at  this  moment  digress  to  list  the  many  diseases  which 
were  formerly  fatal  and  which  now  have  almost  ceased  to  trouble 
mankind;  or  the  many  surgical,  therapeutic  and  prophylactic  im- 
provements which  likewise  have  not  only  diminished  infant  mor- 
tality but  lengthened  the  span  of  life  in  ever-increasing  degrees. 
In  tills  century  two  new  subsciences  of  medicine  have  come  into 
being  which  have  greatly  decreased  human  mortality :  the  science  of 
preventive  medicine  and  the  science  of  immunology.  It  is  science 
indeed  which  has  largely  created  the  present  population  dilemma. 
So,  to  a  very  considerable  degree  this  is  a  new  problem  and  must 
therefore  be  faced  in  terms  of  new  circumstances. 

Great  changes  are  taking  place.  The  old  objections  are  dis- 
appearing rapidly. 

On  June  7  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ruled,  7  to  2, 
that  the  1879  Connecticut  birth-control  law  should  be  invalidated. 
The  law,  said  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  an  invasion  of 
the  "right  to  privacy." 

Msgr.  John  C.  Knott,  director  of  the  Family  Life  Bureau  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  according  to  a  story  by  John 
Cogley  in  the  New  York  Times  magazine  this  past  Sunday,  said 
"Aside  from  the  fact  that  you  can't  legislate  morality,  this  law  was  a 
bad  one  *  *  *  I  am  glad  it  was  held  unconstitutional."  Author 
Cogley  said  Archbishop  Henry  J.  O'Brien  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  de- 
scribed the  Supreme  Court  decision  as  a  "valid  interpretation  of 
constitutional  law"  which  "in  no^  way  involves  the  morality  of  the 
question." 

I  will  direct  that  the  full  text  of  the  article  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Boston  last  March  had  expressed  his 
opinion  about  the  Massachusetts  State  law  which  prevents  doctors 
from  disseminating  birth  control  information  and  any  one  for  selling 
contraceptives.  Cardinal  Cushing  said  "Catholics  do  not  neel  the 
support  of  civil  law  to  be  faithful  to  their  religious  convictions,  and 
they  do  not  seek  to  impose  by  law  their  moral  views  on  other  members 
of  society."  Cardinal  Cushing  stood  by  his  March  statement  after 
the  Connecticut  law  was  voided. 
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And  just  today,  we  find  an  important  piece  of  news  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  morning  that  81  Nobel  Prize  laureates  have 
petitioned  the  Pope  to  reconsider  his  standard  on  birth  control.  I 
shall  direct  that  the  article  by  John  Cogley  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
this  morning  with  the  list  of  the  various  Xobel  Prize  winners  who 
petitioned  the  Pope  be  included  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Last  week  New  York  State  repealed  its  84-3'ear-old  law  against 
disseminating  birth-control  information. 

Throughout  the  land  we  see  long  overdue  corrections  occurring  and 
we  see  leaders  of  a  great  international  church  finnly  supporting  the 
right  of  individual  choice. 

It  is  huperative  that  the  Congi-ess  let  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  all  persons  concerned  with  the  population  explosion 
know  that  the  problem  is  serious,  that  we  too  are  serious  and  do  intend 
to  explore  the  problem,  and  thai^  we  do  hope  and  ijitend  to  learn  what 
is  and  what  is  not  being  done  to  solve  the  population  problem  here 
and  abroad.  And  just  this  morning,  likewise,  from  the  New  York 
Times,  there  is  an  article  by  John  Finney  headed  ''United  States 
Offering  Birth  Control  Help  to  the  Underdeveloped  Nations."  Mr. 
Finney's  article  begins:  "Cautiously  and  unobtrusively  as  possible  the 
administration  is  going  aliead  and  helping  underdeveloped  nations 
curb  their  growing  populations." 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  administration  should  proceed  cau- 
tiously and  unobtrusively;  if  what  it  is  doing  is  right,  it  should  do  it 
boldly  and  openly  and  without  concealment.  I  therefore  direct  that 
this  article  from  the  June  22  New  York  Times  likewise  be  included  in 
the  hearing  record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

To  help  us,  I  have,  as  chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  writteji  to  the  Governors 
of  the  50  States  and  of  the  territories  to  request  information  concerning 
what  is  being  done  at  the  wState  and  territorial  level  to  deal  with 
population  matters.  The  subcommittee  needs  to  know  this  informa- 
tion if  it  is  to  make  honest,  fair  appraisals  of  what  is  or  is  not  needed. 

To  help  the  subcommittee  further,  I  have  also  ^vl'itten  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Rusk;  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr,  Celebrezze;  and  the  Director  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Mr.  Bell,  to  request  information  concerning 
what  is  being  done  bv  the  Federal  Government  at  home  and  abroad 
to  deal  mth  population  matters. 

These  letters  have  been  written  to  obtain  necessary  information. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  are  recei\dng  interim  responses  which 
I  intend  to  make  a  part  of  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

At  this  time,  I  will  read  into  the  hearing  record  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  the  governors  of  the  50  States  and  of  the  territories  and  a  copj'' 
of  the  letter  sent  to  the  executive  branch  heads  because  it  is  important 
to  know  what  this  subconnnittee  hopes  to  do. 

Exhibit  3 

Letter  Sent  by  Senator  Gruening  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 

AND  OF  the  Territories 

June  4,  196.5. 
Dear  Governor:  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  I  intend  to  hold  hearings  starting  June  22 
on  my  bill,  S,  1676,  which  would  make  possible  the  coordination  and  dissemination 
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upon  request  of  information  available  on  birth  control  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  An  Assistant  Secretary 
would  head  an  Office  for  Population  Problems  in  each  Department.  My  bill  also 
authorizes  President  Johnson  to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Population  in 
1967  preceded  by  State  conferences. 

A  copy  of  S.  1676  and  a  reprint  of  remarks  made  when  I  introduced  it  in  the 
Senate  on  April  1  are  enclosed. 

Little  is  known  of  the  efforts  under  way  in  each  State  to  meet  the  population 
explosion.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if  you  could  furnish  the  subcommittee  with 
as  much  information  as  possible  on  State  and  local  governmental  activities.  The 
subcommittee  is  interested  in  such  information  as  the  manner  in  which  these 
activities  are  coordinated,  the  scale  of  the  activities,  the  source  and  amounts  of 
funds  expended,  length  of  time  the  programs  have  been  in  operation,  et  cetera. 

The  dearth  of  knowledge  here  in  Washington  of  State  and  local  activities  in 
the  area  is  truly  amazing.  It  is  hoped  that  through  the  subcommittee's  hearing 
on  this  bill — and  with  your  kind  help — this  can  be  remedied  and  a  true  assessment 
of  the  situation  can  be  made. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  quantity  and  type  of  information  desired, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  write. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)     Ernest  Gruening, 

Chairman. 
Exhibit  4 

Letter  Sent  by  Senator  Gruening  to  the  Executive  Branch  Heads 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Government  Operation  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  I  will  hold  hearings  starting  June  22  on 
my  bill,  S.  1676.  This  proposed  legislation  would  make  possible  the  better 
coordination  and  dissemination  upon  request  of  information  available  on  birth 
control  in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  An  Assistant  Secretary  would  head  an  Office  for  Population 
Problems  in  each  Department.  My  bill  also  authorizes  President  Johnson  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Population  in  1967. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  furnish  the  subcommittee  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  organizational  procedures  instituted  by  the  Department  of 

to  assure  coordination  and  dissemination  upon  request  of 

information  on  birth  control.  Information  should  include  any  manual  material 
establishing  procedures,  title,  and  job  descriptions  of  the  individual  or  individuals 
charged  with  responsibility  for  supervising  the  carrying  out  of  such  procedures, 
when  such  procedures  were  instituted,  previous  pi'ocedures,  et  cetera. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  could  supply  this  information  by  June  17.  If 
the  members  of  your  staff  to  whom  you  assign  this  request  have  questions,  they 
should  contact  Laura  Olson  of  my  staff  on  extension  3004. 

W'ith  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)     Ernest  Gruening, 

Chairman. 

The  subcommittee  hopes  to  coordinate  the  work  being  done 
domestically  and  overseas  in  the  population  field.  Duphcation  is  not 
only  expensive,  it  is  also  time  consuming.  Money  should  not  be 
wasted  and  we  do  not  have  an  eternitj^  in  which  to  solve  the  problems 
created  by  the  population  explosion. 

Perhaps  we  should  say  emphatically  that  the  only  answer  to  the 
population  dilemma  is  "coordinate  or  become  submerged." 

Today,  two-thirds  of  the  3.16  bilhon  people  in  the  world  are  hungTy. 
The  world's  population  growth  rate  exceeds  2  percent  per  year.  If 
this  gTOWth  rate  persists,  we  can  look  ahead  35  years  just  to  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  know  that  the  world  population  will  double. 

I  have  said  "if  we  look  ahead  35  years."  We  are  fortunate.  We 
are  educated;  we  are  knowledgeable;  we  have  the  knowledge  to  share 
what  we  do  know  with  others — if  we  wish. 

5-1-459— 66— pt.  1 2 
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PKEsiDENT  Johnson's  state  of  the  union  message 

President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  clearly  voiced 
his  concern  about  the  population  explosion. 

He  is  a  pioneer.  He  is  the  fii'st  American  President  to  express  his 
concern  in  a  speech  reaching  millions  of  Americans  as  well  as  millions 
of  citizens  of  other  lands.  We  cannot  repeat  too  often  those  25 
words  of  President  Johnson  w^hich  are  magnificent  in  their  simplicity 
and  brevity. 

I  will  seek  lunv  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in 
world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources. 

The  President's  directive  was  clear.  It  came  during  the  inter- 
national portion  of  his  remarks.  This  past  weekend  I  reread  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message.  1  read  with  new  insight, 
perhaps,  the  two  paragraphs  preceding  his  statement  on  the  population 
explosion. 

President  Johnson  said: 

We  arc  committed  to  help  those  seeking  to  strengthen  their  own  independence, 
and  to  work  most  closely  with  those  governments  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  all 
their  people. 

We  seek  not  fidelity  to  an  iron  faith,  but  a  diversity  of  belief  as  varied  as  man 
himself.  We  seek  not  to  extend  the  power  of  America  but  the  progress  of 
humanity.     We  seek  not  to  dominate  others  but  to  strengthen  the  freedom  of  all. 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  us<!  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in 
world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources. 

Consider  these  phrases  of  the  President: 

We  are  committed  *  *  *  to  work  most  closely  with  those  governments  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  all  of  their  people. 

We  seek  *  *  *  a  diversity  of  belief  as  varied  as  man  himself. 

We  seek  *  *  *  the  progress  of  humanity. 

We  seek  *  *  *  to  strengthen  the  freedom  of  all. 

These  humanitarian  statements  of  principle  immediatelj^  precede  his 
sentence  promising  to  seek  new^  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help 
deal  with  the  world  population  explosion  and  the  growing  scarcity 
of  world  resources. 

So  we  are  here  today  to  let  the  President  know  we  share  his  concern 
and  w^ant  to  lielp  him. 

President  Johnson  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  that  our 
basic  task  is  threefold: 

To  keep  our  economy  growing; 

To  open  for  all  Americans  the  opportunities  now  enjoyed  by  most  Americans; 

To  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all. 

We  cannot  improve  the  Ciualiby  of  life  for  all  if  the  growth  rates 
exceed  productive  capacity.  Population  gi'owth  is  a  vital  factor 
in  deter] uining  the  extent  to  which  economic  stability  will  prevail  in 
any  country,  especially  in  countries  which  are  in  the  early  stages  of 
such  development. 

We  know  the  need  exists  to  review  constantly  the  health  and  medical 
programs  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  particidarly  as 
they  relate  to  the  problems  of  population  growth  and  health  so  that 
we  may  coordinate  and  improve  them  and  determine  the  need  for 
additional  programs. 

We  know  tluit  in  a  free  society  information  and  assistance  of  tech- 
nical, sociological,  and  medical  nature  must  be  available  to  all  upon 
request. 
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Yet  any  summary  of  what  this  Government  has  done  to  date  in 
the  population  field  will  be  insufficient  because  the  information  is 
either  unavailable  or  uncoordinated. 

What  we  do  wish  to  do,  the  subcommittee  believes,  is  to  help  our 
Nation  and  all  other  nations  determine  the  extent  of  the  population 
problem,  to  inaugurate  meaningful  programs,  and  to  provide  man 
with  the  technical,  medical,  and  sociological  knowledge  for  implement- 
ing self-determined  policies.  Id  some  countries,  particularly  in  Latin 
America  and  Asia,  immediate  help  is  essential.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  immediacy  of  solving  the  population  problems 
in  these  areas  where  yearly  population  growths  range  as  high  as  5 
percent. 

POPULATION    EXPLOSION    CREATING    DOMESTIC    PROBLEMS 

But  right  here  in  the  United  States,  in  our  backyard,  the  population 
explosion  today  is  creating  problems. 

Our  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Boston  to  the  Carolinas  is  fast  becoming 
a  sprawling  megalopolis  with  an  asphalt  floor. 

Our  Pacific  coast  threatens  to  become  a  huge  motor  slum. 

Our  cities  are  badly  tended. 

Constant  building  with  its  ever  present  notice  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  more  homes  and  offices.  Homes  today  go  up  in  the 
sky.  A  yard  has  become  a  flowerpot  or  two  on  a  narrow  patio. 
Vacant  lots  where  children  once  played  baseball  or  kick-tlie-can  now 
house  supermarkets  or  supermotels  or  superrestaurants. 

And  tlie  building  has  not  really  even  started.  Think  how  our 
land  will  look  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  our  yearly  1.5  percent 
population  increase  will  have  doubled  our  present  population  of  194 
million.  Worse,  think  how  our  land  will  look,  if  we  caji  see  any  of 
it,  when  our  populations  of  400  million  in  A.D.  2000  are  800  million 
in  A.D.  2040. 

And  remember  our  population  rate  is  1.5  percent  per  year- — not  the 
5.5  percent  of  Nigeria,  nor  the  5  percent  of  Chile,  nor  the  3  percent 
average  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  nor  the  2  percent  worldwide 
average. 

Americans  marry  early,  have  two  to  four  children  per  family.  They 
know  their  progeny  will  have  a  long  and  fruitful  life. 

Americans  comprise  6  percent  of  the  world's  population.  They 
consume  one-haK  of  the  world's  nonrenewable  resomxes.  The 
average  American  consumes  in  natural  resom'ces  as  much  as  do  30 
residents  of  India. 

In  other  words,  we  are  using  up  our  capital  rather  than  our  interest. 
We  are  fast  on  our  way  to  curbing  quahty  and  increasing  quantity. 
If  our  population  growth  does  not  stabilize,  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  we  will  lose  the  freedoms,  privileges,  and  good  life  we 
enjoy  today. 

Our  water  supplies  akeady  are  inadequate  in  many  underpopulated 
areas.  The  recreation  and  wilderness  areas  we  are  preserving  care- 
fully today  will  not  be  used  as  we  had  hoped.  Man,  unchecked  in 
growth,  will  need  the  parks  for  homesites,  the  trees  of  the  forest  for 
homes  and  furniture,  pollution  will  be  difficult  to  check,  privacy  will 
be  impossible. 
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Yellowstone  Park  and  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  if  we  save 
them,  will  be  a  mecca  for  the  milUous,  and  a  family  will  no  longer 
simply  drive  to  the  park  or  to  the  seashore  for  vacation.  Lucky 
families  will  haye  made  their  reservations  many  years  in  advance. 

We  will  experience  undreamed-of  crowding  on  the  highways,  in 
parks,  on  the  beaches.  Our  public  ser\4ces  will  expand  in  size  but 
offer  less  to  the  individual. 

Our  professi.)nal  services  will  be  increasingly  impersonal  and  dete- 
riorating. As  our  standards  decline,  the  urban  sprawl  will  increase. 
Today's  wait  to  try  personal  injury  cases  which  requires  nearly  23 
months  in  communities  exceeding  750,000  will  seem  short. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  my  fears  by  comj^aring  the  advantages 
of  Alaska  and  its  small  population  with  California  and  its  millions 
of  residents.  The  beautiful  California  landscape  is  being  covered  by 
thousands  of  httle  boxes,  called  houses.  In  valley  after  valle}^  the 
boxes  have  replaced  nature's  charms,  are  replacing  the  beautiful  citrus 
groves.  Once  magnificent  arteries  of  travel  from  which  natural  won- 
ders lifted  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  men  have  now  degenerated  into 
motor  slums.  Even  our  priceless  redwoods  are  threatened  by  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  population  growth. 

Life  in  Alaska,  by  contrast,  differs  from  life  in  the  older  States, 
because  there  the  untrammeled  wilderness,  with  all  its  primeval 
abundance,  beauty,  and  mystery,  is  at  everj'one's  door. 

Now,  how  do  we  insure  that  the  health  and  medical  programs  of 
this  country  and  other  nations  are  under  constant  review? 

How  do  we  make  certain  that  the  information  we  have  is  available 
upon  request  to  all  who  seek  it? 

Research  indicates  that  the  knowledge  we  have  is  not  disseminated. 

Research  indicates  that  the  research  we  undertake  is  not  always 
coordinated. 

Research  suggests  that  unless  we  take  the  proper  steps  to  coordinate 
population  programs,  to  share  the  knowledge  amassed  by  this  Nation 
and  other  nations  of  the  world  in  this  important  area,  and  trj'  to 
help  those  nations  and  those  individuals  seeking  assistance,  we  cannot 
solve  the  world  population  explosion.  Our  approach  at  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  must  be  positive,  not  permissive. 

SENATORS,  REPRESENTATIVES  CONCERNED 

My  concern  is  shared  by  many  Members  of  the  Congress.  Seven 
Senators  joined  me  in  introducing  on  April  1,  1965,  S.  1676,  a  bill  to 
coordinate  birth  control  information  and  make  the  mformation  avail- 
able upon  request  in  the  United  States  and  overseas.  Tliis  bill  also 
authorizes  the  President  to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Popula- 
tion in  Januarv  1967. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  cosponsors  of 
S.  1676,  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  Joseph  Tydings;  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  Ross  Bass;  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Paul  Douglas; 
tho  Senator  from  Utah,  Frank  E.  Moss;  my  colleague  from  Alaska, 
Bob  Bartlett;  the  Senator  from  Texas,  Ralph  Yarborough;  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Stephen  M.  Young. 

Concern  about  the  population  explosion  is  not  confined  to  the  U.S. 
Senators.  Many  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
voiced  their  concern. 
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A  bill  identical  to  S.  1676  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  22  by  Representative  Morris  Udall,  of  Ai-izona. 
His  bill  is  H.R.  7073.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  that  day  by 
Representative  Paul  Todd,  of  ^Michigan.  His  bill  is  H.R.  7072. 
Bills  identical  to  the  Gruening-Udall  bill  have  been  introduced  by 
Representatives  Charles  Diggs,  Jr.,  of  }vlichigan;  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
of  Alichigan;  John  E.  Moss,  of  California;  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
California;  James  A.  Mackay,  of  Georgia,  and  Benjamin  Rosenthal, 
of  New  York. 

Their  schedules  permitting,  you  will  hear  from  many  of  the  Senate 
and  House  cosponsors. 

PURPOSE    OF   S.    1676 

Now,  what  specifically,  would  S.  1676  and  related  bills  do? 

First. — Creates  an  Office  of  Population  Problems  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  which  will  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Population  Problems  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Second.- — Creates  an  Office  of  Population  Problems  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which  will  be  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  Medical  Ser\dces,  and  Popula- 
tion Problems  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Third. — Abolishes  the  present  position  of  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Health  and  Medical 
Aft'airs. 

Fourth. — Authorizes  the  President  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Population  in  January  1967. 

SUGGESTED    RESPONSIBILITIES    IN    DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

The  suggested  duties  of  the  proposed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Population  Problems  are  to — 

First. — Develop  and  coordinate  the  U.S.  positions  on  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  population  growth  and  the  problems  connected 
therewith. 

Second. — Maintain  liaison  with  scientific  organizations,  philan- 
thropic foundations,  and  other  bodies  concerned  with  international 
population  problems. 

Third. — ^]\Iake  policy  recommendations  in  the  field  of  population 
growth  to  appropriate  officials  of  the  Government. 

T^owr^/i.— Organize  and  direct  a  program  for  the  utilization  of 
demographic  attaches  in  embassies  and  other  appropriate  diplomatic 
establishments  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth. — Cooperate  with  and  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
the  services  of  the  U.S.  Information  Ser\-ice  in  carrying  out  its  various 
duties  with  respect  to  population  problems. 

Sixth. — Coordinate  and  maintain  cuiTent  data  on  all  foreign  popu- 
lation programs  whether  or  not  instituted  or  assisted  by  the  United 
States. 

Seventh.— TY&.W'&vaii  such  information  and  other  data  to  U.S. 
diplomatic  personnel,  as  well  as  other  interested  officers  and  employees 
of  the  GoA'ernment,  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  advised  of  the 
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policy  and  prognims  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  population 
problems  and  of  their  duties  in  implementing  such  policy  and  programs. 

Eighth. — Devise  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  State  areas 
wherein  demogi-aphic  research  may  more  effectivel}^  be  utiHzed  in  for- 
mulating and  carrying  out  programs  to  cope  with  population  problems. 

Ninth. — Make  available  in  all  countries,  with  which  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  information — through  publica- 
tions and  other  means^ — with  respect  to  the  grants,  fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  other  types  of  assistance  available  in  the  United 
States  to  foreign  students  desiring  to  carr}^  on  studies  with  respect  to 
demographic  and  related  problems. 

Tenth. — Make  available  to  recognized  scientific  and  medical 
authorities  in  foreign  countries,  upon  the  request  of  the  governments 
of  such  countries,  hiformation  and  assistance  pertaining  to  medical 
and  other  aspects  of  population  growth  problems. 

Eleventh. — Cooperate  with,  and  seek  the  assistance  of,  interested 
pubhc  and  private  institutions,  groups,  organizations,  and  individuals 
in  carrying  out  the  ])()licies  and  programs  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  international  problems  of  population  growth  and  control. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report — 

Firn^t. — Identifying  and  describing  all  programs  which  foreign 
governments  have  carried  on  in  deahng  with  population  and  related 
problems. 

*S>co7^(/.^Containing  a  complete  summary  of  U.S.  activity  in  the 
field  of  foreign  population  problems,  including,  with  respect  to  such 
problems,  reports  on  all  programs  instituted  or  participated  in  by  the 
the  United  States  and  on  all  conferences,  symposiimis,  seminars,  or 
other  meetings  in  which  the  United  States  participated. 

Third. — Containing  such  other  data  as  may  be  necessary  fully 
to  inform  Congress  of  acitivites,  needs,  and  developments  in  the 
area  of  population  growth  problems. 

SUGGESTED  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 

AND    WELFARE 

The  suggested  duties  of  the  proposed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Health,  Medical  Service,  and  Population 
Problems  are  to — 

First. — Review  continually  the  health  and  medical  programs  of 
the  Department  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  problems  of  population 
growth  and  health  with  a  view  to  coordinating  and  improving  such 
programs,  as  well  as  to  determing  the  need  for  additional  programs 
which  relate  to  population  growth  and  health. 

Second. — Collect  and  disseminate  such  data  and  material,  and  to 
perform  such  functions  as  nniy  be  necessary  most  efl'ectively  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  with  scientific  organizations,  philanthropic  founda- 
tions, and  other  bodies  conerned  with  domestic  population  problems. 

Third. — Make  policy  determination  in  the  field  of  population 
growth  to  appropriate  ofTices  within  the  Department. 

Fourth. — -Coordinate  and  nniintaiii  current  data  on  all  domestic 
population  programs  instituted  or  assisted  in  the  United  vStates. 

Fifth. — Keep  the  personnel  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  other 
interested   officers   and   emplo^'^ees  of  the  Federal,   State,  and   local 
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governments,  advised  with  respect  to  the  domestic  pohcies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Government  witfi  respect  to  population  problems  and 
with  respect  to  their  duties  in  implementing  such  policies  and 
programs. 

Sixth. — Publish  and  distribute  to  interested  persons  a  list  of  grants, 
fellowships,  scholarships,  and  other  types  of  assistance  available  to 
students  and  others  desiring  to  carry  on  studies  with  respect  to 
demogi'aphic  and  related  problems  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Seventh. — Cooperate  with  and  seek  the  assistance  of,  interested 
pubhc  and  private  institutions,  gTOups,  organizations,  and  individuals 
in  caiTying  out  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  problems  of  population  growth. 

My  bill  specifies  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  submit  annually  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
a  report — 

First. — Containing  a  list  of  all  official  indications  to  the  department 
of  interest  and  requests  for  assistance  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  problems  of  population  growth. 

Second. — Containing  a  complete  summary  of  U.S.  activity  in  the 
field  of  domestic  population  growth  and  control  progTams. 

Third. — Containing  such  other  data  as  may  be  necessary  fully  to 
inform  the  CongTess  of  activities,  needs,  and  developments  in  the 
area  of  domestic  population  growth  problems. 

The  time  has  come  to  discuss  in  detail  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
the  problems  caused  by  unchecked  population  growth. 

As  I  talk  about  population  growth,  America's  popidation  grows 
1  person  every  11  seconds,  and  the  world's  population  grows  2 
persons  every  single  second,  or  7,000  every  hour,  or  60  to  65  million 
every  year. 

America  has  the  greatest  opportunity  yet  in  her  brief  history  to 
help  guide  the  course  of  humankind  to  a  life  not  of  misery  but  of 
human  dignity,  hope,  and  happiness. 

True,  this  country  has  been  involved  in  this  problem  of  population 
for  a  number  of  years  in  many  ways,  but  our  involvement  has  been 
sporadic,  disorganized,  and  too  often  inefficient. 

But  we  have  an  unexpected  and  welcome  ally  because  among  the 
other  current  revolutions  we  are  also  experiencing  a  revolution  in 
freedom  of  thought.  We  are  now  able  to  discuss  fj-eely  important 
questions  which  for  too  long  have  been  taboo.  This  truly  is  one  of 
the  heartening  revolutions  of  our  time. 

PURPOSE    OF    A    WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE    ON    POPULATION 

A  White  House  Conference  on  Population  will  develop  recommen- 
dations for  further  research  and  action.  The  Conference  would  be 
planned  and  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  who  would  be  assisted  by  the  various  appropriate  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Population  proposed  in  this  bill 
would  be  called  for  January  1967. 

Each  State  would  receive  a  grant  of  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more 
than  $15,000  for  the  use  in  planning  and  conducting  a  State  conference 
prior  to  the  national  meeting.  Each  State  would  plan  its  own 
meeting  but  could  call  on  the  various  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies for  assistance  if  it  wished. 
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The  Achisoiy  CoMunittee  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Popu- 
hition  will  be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Its  nietnbers  will  receive  per  diem  compensation  not 
exceeding  $50.  The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Population  will  be  determined  by  the 
Congress. 

Why  shoidd  specific  responsibility  be  charged  to  specific  men  in 
oiu-  Government  in  the  field  of  population? 

Why  should  a  White  House  Conference  on  Population  be  called 
by  the  President? 

The  need  becomes  increasingly  appai-ent  in  the  statement  of  findings 
and  the  declaration  of  policy  in  the  bill  1  introduced  April  1.  In  the 
statement  of  findings,  the  Congress  would  find  and  declare  that — 

First. — The  application  of  public  health  measm-es,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  medical  lifesaving  and  life-prolonging  techniques  have 
contributed  to  a  doubling  of  the  annual  rate  of  world  population 
growth  within  the  past  18  years,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue  to 
increase  rates  of  such  growth  in  the  future. 

Second. — -Popidation  growth  is  a  vital  factor  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  economic  development  and  political  stabilitj^  will 
prevail  in  any  country,  especially  in  countries  which  are  in  the  early 
stages  of  economic  and  political  development. 

Third. — At  present,  because  of  the  rapid  and  continued  growth 
in  population,  hundreds  of  millions  of  parents  are  unable  to  provide 
adequately  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Fourth. — ^Those  nations  in  which  population  growth  is  most  extreme 
and  where  the  problems  arising  from  sucli  growth  are  most  acute  are, 
because  of  economic,  technical,  and  other  considerations,  also  the 
Nation's  least  able  independently  to  cope  with  much  growth  and  the 
problems  connected  therewith. 

Fifth. — ^Past  and  present  eft'orts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  cooperating  with  and  assisting  nations  desirous  of  dealing  with 
urgent  population  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted  have 
not  been  sufficiently  efl'ective. 

Sixth. — ^The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  1965  state  of  the 
Union  address,  announced  that  the  United  States  should  expand  and 
intensify  its  eftorts  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
connected  with  rapid  world  population  growth. 

And  the  policy  of  the  C'ongress  us  defined  is  that — 

First. — There  should  be  made  within  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
such  organizational  and  other  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  States  more  eft'ectively  to  deal  with  rapid  population 
growth  throughout  the  world  and  the  problems  arising  from  or 
connected  with  such  growth. 

Second.- — The  United  States,  in  deahng  with  such  problems,  should, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  cooperate  with  and  assist  other  na- 
tions, the  United  Nations,  and  other  international  organizations,  and 
private  institutions,  organizations,  groups,  and  individuals  in  their 
eftorts  to  cope  with  the  problems  arising  out  of  rapid  population 
growth. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  in  attitudes  and  open  discourse  on  the 
population  problem  is  taking  place  right  now  within  the  Catholic 
Church  and  between  Catholics  and  others.  The  winds  of  this  grati- 
fying change  are  apparent. 
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OUR    RESPONSIBILITIES    FOR    TOMORROW 

Enormous  responsibilities  confront  every  citizen  today.  We  are 
creating  the  heritage  ^ye  will  leave  for  our  children. 

Will  our  children  and  then-  children  be  grateful  for  their  inheritance? 

What  does  responsible  parenthood  entail?  How  far  does  parental 
responsibility  extend? 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  find  the  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions in  the  coming  weeks.  I  hope  that  persons  interested  in  the 
population  explosion  will  attend  the  hearings.     They  are  welcome. 

I  hope  that  men  and  Avomen  who  have  contributions  to  make  to 
this  dialogue  on  population  will  make  those  contributions.  The  sub- 
committee will  be  asking  specialists  in  medicine,  resources,  economics, 
cultm-e,  demography,  theology,  science,  et  cetera  to  testify.  Our  pur- 
pose is  knowledge  and  the  dissemination,  upon  request,  of  that  knowl- 
edge. 

What  are  the  fundamental  rights  of  man?  Should  not  every  man 
have  a  heritage  which  includes  the  development  of  knowledge  and  the 
right  to  develop  it? 

Who  has  the  responsibility  to  insure  such  fundamental  rights? 
Private  som'ces?     Public  sources?     Both? 

What  are  the  social,  economic,  and  administrative  problems? 

Have  we  already  mortgaged  the  future  of  our  children? 

What  is  the  role  of  Government?  Do  we  allow,  unwittingly,  the 
Government  through  the  draft  and  welfare  regulations,  for  example, 
to  implement  a  pronatalist  role? 

Is  not  the  health  of  the  mother  and  the  children  important? 

Is  not  this  health  factor  a  part  of  responsible  family  planning? 

Is  the  Congress  properly  informed  about  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  this  area? 

Who  is  responsible  for  U.S.  policy? 

We  do  not  know  the  answei-s  to  these  questions. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  extended  hearing  will  be  to  learn  the 
answers. 

We  are  moving  ahead,  but  space-age  problems  are  not  solved  with 
horse-and-buggy  answers. 

The  1965  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  yearbook  introduction  com- 
ments on  the  increase  in  total  world  population.  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  in  his  superb  article  in  the  yearbook  entitled  "A  Wilderness 
Bill  of  Rights"  expressed  his  concern  about  the  "onslaught  of  our 
expanding  population."     Justice  Douglas  writes: 

We  have  already  arrived  at  a  point  in  history  where  our  rivers  are  so  heavily 
polluted  that  they  are  a  public  disgrace.  And  as  the  population  mounts,  the 
situation  will  become  more  critical.     Drastic  measures  must  be  taken  now. 

"Ecology,"  writes  Justice  Douglas — 

includes  people.  To  discuss  ecology  without  discussing  people  is  theoretically 
possible,  but  practically  it  is  nonsense.  We  are  a  part  of  the  chain  of  life  on  this 
earth — a  particularly  important  part,  in  that  we  alone  have  the  power  to  con- 
sciously mold  the  environment,  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  doubling  of  the  present 
human  population  that  is  predicted  for  the  21st  century  will  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  environment,  but  exactly  what  it  will  be  we  do  not  know.  Nor.e  of 
us  is  wise  enough  to  see  that  far  ahead.  Our  best-laid  plans  today  may  Ijecome 
obsolete  before  more  than  a  few  decades  have  passed.  But  the  conservation 
ethic  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  demands  that  we  face  the  future  squarely, 
and  cast  our  plans  in  vast  dimensions. 
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Picnickers  arriving  by  auto  now  fill  every  roadside  place  on  a  holiday;  hikers 
now  fill  many  upland  meadows.  Where  will  the  new  picnic  areas  be  found? 
Where,  iieyond  them,  will  adecjuate  wilderness  areas  be  established?  Hiking, 
backpacking,  and  camping,  like  traveUng  by  ear,  are  indeed  deeply  engrained  in 
our  people;  and  as  the  wilderness  shrinks,  the  hikers,  too,  will  crowd  each  other. 
By  1976,  passenger  cars  will  hav(>  incrt^ased  to  100  million — an  80-percent  in- 
crease over  19.5n — and  by  1  he  year  2000  they  will  hav(>  increased  another  SO 
p(!rcent.  The  pressures  on  wilderness  areas  will  be  tremendous.  More  cars  will 
demand  more  roads,  and  more  roads  coidd  will  mean  the  demise  of  wilderness. 
Xo  one  knows  what  effect  the  mere  passage;  of  a  miUion  people  through  a  grove  of 
redwoods  will  have  on  them.  When  outdoor  recreation  triples,  our  present 
pockets  of  wilderness  may  be  pounded  to  dust,  unless  severe  rationing  of  use  is 
imposed. 

We  do  find  increasing  interest  in  the  poptdation  problem.  Maga- 
zine articles,  books,  newspaper  stories,  radio  and  television  programs 
are  written  about  various  aspects  of  the  population  dilemma. 

But  we  must  hurry  through  this  phase  and  reach  the  action  area. 
Already  some  action  is  taking  place.  At  this  time  the  subconmiittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  is  pleased  to  call  as  the  first  witness  at 
at  these  hearings  on  S.  1676  the  distinguished  and  a])le  gentleman 
who  represents  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  IMichigan,  the 
Honorable  Paul  Todd. 

(The  newspaper  articles  previously  referred  to  follow:) 

Exhibit  5 

"The  Catholic  Church  Reconsiders  Birth  Control" 

(By  John  Cogley,  article  in  New  York  Times  magazine,  June  20,  1965) 

(John  Cogley,  newly  appointed  religious  news  editor  of  the  Times,  received 
the  1965  Annual  Award  of  the  Catholic  Press  Association  for  his  coverage  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council  for  Rehgious   News  Service.) 

They  tell  the  story  of  a  young  man  standing  outside  the  glassed-in  nursery  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  hospital.  A  nurse  was  holding  up  a  newborn  baby  for  his 
approval.     The  hospital  chaplain  happened  to  pass  by. 

"Is  it  your  first?"  the  priest  asked.  The  young  man  said  no,  it  was  his  sixth. 
"Wonderful,  wonderful,"  the  priest  said.  "What  parish  do  j-ou  belong  to?' 
The  young  man  said  he  was  a  Protestant  and  attended  a  neighboring  Methodist 
church. 

The  priest,  without  a  word,  hurried  away  to  a  husky  hospital  attendant. 
"Keep  an  eye  on  that  fellow,"  he  said.''!  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  a  sex  fiend." 

The  story  is  apocryphal.  But  it  points  up  the  fact  that  even  Catholics  are 
surprised  when  they  run  across  anyone  outside  the  fold  who  still  appears  to  agree 
with  their  church's  position  on  birth  control. 

A  few  generations  ago,  though,  the  story  would  have  been  meaningless,  for 
almost  all  the  Christian  churches  opposed  contraception.  It  was  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  prostitution.  Then,  with  the  gradual  change  in  the  status 
of  women  as  persons  in  their  own  right  and  the  increase  of  concern  for  the  people 
in  overcrowd('d  slums,  the  views  on  birth  control  of  pioneers  like  Margaret 
Sanger  were  gradually  accepted  by  Christians  in  the  nonhierarchical  churches. 
Birth  control  seemed  particularly  desirable  in  the  light  of  the  "social  gospel" 
then  in  vogue  in  Protestantism. 

By  1929,  the  Church  of  England,  after  a  theological  controversy  remarkably 
similar  to  the  one  now  engrossing  Roman  Catholics,  changed  its  position.  Indi- 
vidual couples  were  permitted  to  use  contraceptives  according  to  their  own 
conscientious  decisions  about  how  many  cliildren  they  could  do  justice  to,  in 
their  particular  circumstances. 

There  are  vestiges  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  past  in  existing  laws  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  contraceptives  or  restricting  the  promulgation  of  birth  control,  in  29 
States — 30  until  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  striking  down  the  Connec- 
ticut law.  They  were  put  on  the  books  by  predominantly  Protestant  legislative 
bodies  when  the  carher  view  prevailed.  Rhode  Island,  the  most  "Catholic" 
State  in  the  Union  (more  than  60  percent),  interestingly  enough  has  no  such  laws. 

Nor  have  there  l)een  any  significant  attempts  on  the  part  of  Cathohc  legislators 
or  pressure  groups  to  introduce  anticontraception  laws  where  they  do  not  exist. 
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Nevertheless,  Catholics  in  various  parts  of  tho  country  have  banded  together  to 
prevent  the  general  acceptance  of  birth  control  by  city,  State,  and  Federal  politi- 
cal authorities.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  during  recent  decades  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  laws  has  been  due  almost  solely  to  the  pressure  exercised 
by  Catholic  organizations  and  prominent  clerical  spokesmen. 

Cardinal  Cushing,  of  Boston,  broke  with  this  tradition  last  March  when  he  said, 
in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  law:  "Catholics  do  not  need  the  support  of 
civil  law  to  be  faithful  to  their  religious  convictions,  and  they  do  not  seek  to 
impose,  by  law,  their  moral  views  on  other  members  of  society."  The  cardinal 
stood  by  the  statement  after  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the  Connecticut 
law. 

Msgr.  John  C.  Knott,  director  of  the  Family  Life  Bureau  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  commented:  "Aside  from  the  fact  that  you  can't 
legislate  morality,  this  law  was  a  bad  one  *  *  *  I  am  glad  it  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional." Archbishop  Henry  J.  O'Brien,  of  Hartford,  described  the  decision  as  a 
"valid  interpretation  of  constitutional  law"  which  "in  no  way  involves  the  morality 
of  the  question." 

Other  important  Catholic  figures,  notably  the  Jesuit  theologian,  The  Reverend 
John  Courtney  Murray,  of  Woodstock  College,  long  opposed  the  Connecticut 
law,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  contraceptives  by  married  couples.  It  not  only 
made  a  public  crime  of  what  the  Catholic  Church  has  regarded  as  a  private  sin, 
but  was  unenforcible — an  example  of  bad  lawmaking  on  two  counts,  according 
to  Father  Murray.  To  enforce  it,  he  wrote  as  early  as  1957,  would  have  required 
a  policeman  in  every  Darien  bedroom. 

Aside  from  such  concessions  to  the  Catholic  tradition  of  jurisprudence,  however, 
the  condemnation  of  contraception  still  holds,  though  it  is  now  up  for  serious 
reconsideration  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  church,  and  discussion  of  the 
subject  has  exploded  throughout  the  Catholic  world. 

Tlie  fundamental  scriptural  argument  offered  for  the  Catholic  position  on 
contraception  is  based  on  the  Old  Testament  story  of  Onan,  who  "spilled  his  seed 
upon  the  ground"  rather  than  father  a  child  by  his  brother's  widow.  In  accord- 
ance with  ancient  levirate  law,  Onan  was  obliged  to  provide  the  heir  his  brother 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  beget  himself.  But  he  took  this  way  to  avoid  the  legal 
obhgation. 

Onan  was  slain  by  the  Lord  "because  he  did  a  detestable  thing."  His  act  has 
been  known  through  the  ages  as  onanism,  and  contraception  was  described  as  a 
species  of  it. 

But  today  many  Scripture  scholars,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  believe  that  the 
narrators'  point  was  to  condemn  the  egoism  on  Onan  and  his  lack  of  familial 
piety  rather  than  to  make  any  specific  pronouncement  on  contraception. 

The  "rational"  argument  against  conti-aception  (the  church  has  not  opposed 
birth  control  per  se,  but  only  what  Catholic  apologists  used  to  call  birth  preven- 
tion) is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  natural  law.  Since,  at  least,  the  time  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  this  has  provided  the  undergirding  for  the  scriptural  and 
theological  stands  of  Catholic  authorities.  "It  is  contrary  to  man's  good  that 
the  seed  be  emitted  in  such  a  way  that  generation  cannot  follow;  and  if  this  be 
done  deliberatelv,  it  must  needs  be  a  sin,"  Aquinas  wrote  in  his  "Summa  Contra 
Gentiles." 

This  natural-law  argument  has  frequently  been  misstated.  The  church  has 
been  charged,  for  example,  with  holding  that  it  is  immoral  to  do  anything  at  all 
that  interferes  with  the  processes  of  physical  nature.  The  cutting  of  hair,  clipping 
of  nails,  and  even  the  removal  of  tumors  have  been  triumphantly  cited  at  times  to 
prove  the  absurdity  of  the  Catholic  argument. 

But  the  "nature"  in  the  natural-law  argument  refers  not  to  the  White  Rock  girl, 
but  to  'the  nature  of  man  as  a  reasonable,  normally  responsible  creature.  Dr. 
Vernon  J.  Bourke,  of  St.  Louis  LTniversity,  wrote  recently: 

"Two  things  make  interference  with  the  process  leading  to  conception  un- 
reasonable, and  so,  immoral.  First,  the  act  of  sexual  union  is  a  voluntary  action 
on  the  part  of  both  participants.  This  means  the  performance,  or  omission,  of 
this  action  lies  within  the  personal  control  of  both  man  and  woman.  (If  the  action 
is  not  voluntary  it  does  not  fall  within  the  domain  of  moral  action.)  Second, 
this  process  *  *  *  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  procreation.  It  is  im- 
reasonable  to  begin  a  natural  process  that  is  obviously  designed  to  move  to  a 
certain  term — and  at  the  same  time  to  frustrate  the  ongoing  development  of 
that  process  *  *  *  a  basic  offense  against  the  nature  of  the  agent  engaged  in  the 
activity." 

Natural  law,  so  read,  then,  does  not  forbid  the  rhythm  method  of  birth  control — 
the  abstention  from  martial  relations  at  the  time  in  a  woman's  cycle  when  con- 
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ception  is  likeh'.  Since  the  "natural  process"  is  not  begun,  the  abstaining  couple 
cannot  be  charged  with  "frusti-ating"  it.  This  method  of  birth  control  has  not 
been  forbidden  to  Catholics. 

Many  Catholic  couples,  then,  have  managed  to  avoid  having  more  children  than 
they  want  by  simply  remaining  apart  during  certain  days  of  the  montli.  But  the 
female  cycle  varies  widely,  ancl  is  erratic  for  many  women,  and  for  all  women  at 
certain  stages  of  life.  Consequently,  this  rhytiim  method  has  been  uncertain 
and  hazardous,  though  progress  has  been  made  in  determining,  litnuis-paper 
fashion,  when  conception  is  possible — and  more  progress  is  promised. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  emotional  life  also  have  to  be  considered.  ]\Iany  au- 
thorities hold  that  during  periods  of  fertility  the  wife  is  more  eager  for  affection 
than  at  other  times.  Certainly,  many  Catholic  couples  look  back  with  mixed 
feelings  upon  tender  moments  when  time  stood  still  for  them — though  not  for  the 
relentless  operations  of  biology — and  they  were  "carried  away"  with  no  thought 
for  the  marked  calendar  tucked  discreetly  in  a  dresser  drawer.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  Catholic  children  who  would  not  be  in  the  world  if  it  were  not  for  such 
"lapses,"  or  if  human  emotion  had  been  as  stable  as  Iheir  mothers'  rhythm  charts. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  though,  it  must  be  said  that  many,  many  Catholic 
couples  do  win  the  bedroom  battle  against  time — though  frequently  at  the  cost 
of  frustrations  that  may  or  may  not  be  proscribed  by  natural  law,  but  that  cer- 
tainly appear  to  many  to  require  a  heroic  victory  over  human  nature  as  they 
experience  it  directly. 

Progressive  theologians  know  all  this.  Thej'  are  keenly  sympathetic  to  the 
complaints  of  couples  that  their  marriages  can  be  jeopardized  and  the  happiness 
of  households  threatened  by  the  difficult  choice  now  open  to  them — either  to  live 
as  brother  and  sister  for  prolonged  periods,  under  conditions  of  intimacy  that  no 
brother  and  sister  should  share,  or  nervously  to  "take  a  chance"  on  having  ti 
baby  they  do  not  want  or  cannot  afford. 

Even  some  of  the  more  conservative  theologians  have  now  let  it  be  known  that 
the.y  believe  that  with  the  development  of  modern  anovulents — or  "The  Pill," 
as  it  is  called  in  an  uppercase  tone  of  voice  at  infornuil  clerical  gatherings — the 
church  has  been  providentially  presented  with  a  graceful  "way  out." 

The  present  pill,  which  "imitates  nature"  by  bringing  ovulation  under  human 
control,  they  argue,  cannot  be  equated  with  earlier  contraceptive  devices,  the 
use  of  which  was  called  "intrinsically  vicious"  by  Pope  Pius  XI  in  1930.  A 
decade  ago,  Pope  Pius  XII  included  anovulents,  as  they  were  then  developed, 
in  the  general  proscription.  He  described  them  as  "sterilizers."  But,  nuiny 
theologians  are  now  persviaded,  the  judgment  was  premature.  Because  of  changes 
in  The  Pill  itself,  they  believe  its  use  may  now  be  squared  with  the  teachings 
of  the  popes. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  why  the  Catholic  Church  has  hung  onto  the 
belief  that  contraception  is  sinful  so  long  after  other  churches  have  changed 
their  position.  Some  critics  of  the  church,  caught  up  in  bitter  polemics,  have 
suggested  that  the  real  reason  is  a  long-range  hierarchical  plan  to  "outbreed" 
the  church's  rivals  and  thus  increase  "Catholic  power." 

This  would  be  a  somewhat  contradictory  stance,  at  best,  for  a  church  which 
encourages  its  most  ai'dent  members  to  embrace  a  life  of  celibacy.  (There  are 
roughly  1.5  million  Catholics  in  the  world  vowed  not  to  marry.)  But  even  if 
there  were  such  a  "plan,"  it  would  be  largely  self-defeating,  for  the  church  is  at 
its  poorest  and  faces  its  greatest  problems  precisely  in  those  places  where  popula- 
tion pressures  are  most  severe — notably  in  Latin  America. 

Again,  if  "conquest"  were  the  purpose  behind  the  objections  to  contraception, 
it  would  hardly  seem  logical  for  Catholic  spokesmen  to  oppose  large-scale  birtii- 
control  projects  in  the  non-Christian  areas  of  the  Orient,  Middle  East,  and  Africa, 
as  thc\'  have  sometimes  done  vociferously.  Moreover,  Ireland,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  Catholic  nations  in  the  world,  has  one  of  the  lowest  birth  rates, 
thanks  to  late  marriages  and  an  excess  of  uncloistercd  cehbates — a  situation  that 
is  frequently  traced  to  the  puritanical  and  clerically  dominated  cast  of  its 
Catholicism.     The  reason  must  be  sought  elsewhere  then. 

Until  the  Ecumenical  Council,  Vatican  II,  which  Pope  John  XXIII  conv(>ned 
in  October  19G2,  there  were  no  indication*  that  the  church's  tcachiniis  on  hirlh 
control  were  subject  to  reexamination  or  reevaluation.  But  the  council  has  been 
opening  doors  that  seemed  forever  shut.  Now,  in  the  light  of  recent  scriptural 
studies,  new  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  human  sexuality,  the  emergence  of 
woman  as  a  "full  person"  (noted  favorably  in  Pope  John's  "Pacem  in  Terns' 
as  a  "sign  of  the  times"),  the  development  of  a  sacramental  theology  that  empha- 
sizes marriage  as  a  love  relationship  and  diminishes  the  former  juridical  concen- 
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tration  on  the  marital  "contract"  and,  above  all,  a  les.-^-frozen  concept  of  the 
natural  law,  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  be  as  closed  as  it  once  did. 

Priests  as  distinguished  as  the  Eeverend  Karl  Rahner,  S.J.,  the  most  respected 
theologian  in  the  church,  have  said  that  earlier  statements  of  the  Popes  on  the 
subject  did  not  qualify  as  "infallible  pronouncements."  The  council  fathers  were 
urged  last  fall  to  update  the  Catholic  teaching  on  marriage  and  sex  by  four 
different  cardinals. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  has  changed  overnight.  Pope  John,  for  example, 
frequently  praised  large  families.  But  the  "population  explosion,"  made  inevita- 
ble by  the  advance  of  medical  science,  has  now  been  noted  in  slow-moving  Rome, 
as  elsewhere. 

The  Vatican  council  brought  together  bishops  from  all  over  the  globe,  many 
of  whom  see  clearly  the  dangers  lurking  in  uncontrolled  expansion  of  population 
in  their  own  territories.  Some  of  them,  consequently,  have  insisted  that  the 
upward  spiral  cannot  be  ignored  l\v  the  council,  or  passed  off  as  a  phantom 
fear.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  subject  of  birth  control  has  been  on  the  minds 
of  the  2,300  prelates  who  have  been  meeting  in  Rome.  But  even  if  they  had 
tried,  they  could  not  be  deaf  to  the  discontent  of  miUions  of  the  laity. 

In  a  draft  document  distributed  to  the  fathers  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council,  which  will  recou\'ene  in  mid-September,  the  married  are 
told  that  "Christian  couples  know  that  they  are  not  subject  to  a  blind  instinct, 
but  that  they  truly  glorify  God  and  perfect  themselves  in  Christ  if  they  strive 
to  fulfill  their  function  of  procreating  with  full  awareness  of  their  responsibility 
toward  the  gifts  of  God  and  the  norms  of  a  true  love." 

They  are  enjoined  to  "a  prudent  judgment,"  and  told  prayerfully  to  determine 
"the  educational  and  economic  conditions,  the  health  also  of  mind  and  body, 
and  in  addition  to  the  good  of  the  family  and  of  the  church,  that  of  the  needs  of 
society  as  well"  before  deciding  to  have  a  child.  But  contraception  is  not  approved 
in  the  document. 

The  statement,  rather,  asks  "spouses  not  to  be  discouraged  if  the  church's 
ministers  *  *  *  seem  not  to  solve  the  conflicts  between  the  law  [of  God]  and 
their  concrete  difficulties." 

Pope  Paul  has  appointed  a  commission  composed  of  physicians,  sociologists, 
biologists,  demographers,  philosophers,  theologians,  and  experienced  married 
couples  from  all  over  the  world  to  study  the  question.  He  referred  to  the  church's 
present  teaching  as  the  cause  of  "anguish  of  many  souls." 

The  commissioia  is  merely  advisory.  Any  decision  to  change  or  modify  the 
traditional  teaching  remains  within  the  Pope's  own  competence.  In  keeping  with 
the  recently  proclaimed  doctrine  of  episcopal  coUegiality,  the  Pope,  if  he  so 
chooses,  may  speak  for  the  whole  College  of  Bishops,  on  his  own  authority. 
The  councirtathers  agreed  during  the  last  session  to  remove  the  touchy  subject 
of  birth  control  from  their  own  agenda  and  wait  upon  the  Pope's  personal  pro- 
nouncement. 

Pavil  VI  has  made  very  few  statements  on  the  subject  to  date,  and  they  have 
been  guarded  and  ambiguous — apparently  deliberately  so.  He  has  acknowledged 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  an  exploding  population  and  the  spiritual  distress 
created  for  the  church  and  for  Catholic  couples  who  live  up  to  its  teachings  on 
birth  control.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  stressed  that  the  gift  of  faith  and  the 
tradition  of  the  church  must  cast  a  "superior  light"  on  the  social,  political, 
psychological,  scientific,  and  pastoral  difficulties  with  which  his  commission  has 
been  wrestling  behind  closed  doors. 

But  throughout  the  Catholic  world,  6ven  after  a  1964  admonition  by  Pope  Paul 
that  no  one  should  presume  to  issue  pronouncements  on  the  subject  until  his  own 
authoritative  statement  is  made,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  teachings  of 
previous  pontiffs  are  still  in  force,  controversy  over  the  issue  has  been  boiling. 
Certain  differences  in  thought  patterns  are  dramatized  when  the  council  bishops 
and  periti  (theological  experts)  get  together.  Some  let  it  be  known  they  believe 
"The  Pill"  provides  an  answer.  Other  speak  ominously  of  a  "contraceptive 
mentality"  catching  on  in  the  church,  in  tones  that  would  indicate  the  uproar  is 
merely  a  concession  to  the  selfishness,  carnality,  cold  calculation,  and  worldly 
spirit  that  have  infected  Catholics,  like  others,  in  an  age  of  materialism. 

They  tend  to  emphasize  the  pleasurable  side  of  sex,  rather  than  its  power  to 
"make"  love,  and  are  given  to  referring  contemptuously  to  marital  relations  as 
"fun"  that  should  be  moderated  as  carefully  as  dry  martinis  if  one  does  not  want 
to  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  find  that  he  has  gained  more  than  he  bargained  for. 

A  third  group,  small  but  growing,  quietly  rejects  the  categories  of  the  past. 
Its  members  are  not  really  concerned  about  finding  what  one  disdainfully  de- 
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scribed  as  "sah'ation  bj'  chemistry."     They  feci  that  the  church  has  been  wrong 
about  l)irth  control  and  should  admit  it. 

Th(!y  regard  the  particular  means  used  as  a  matter  of  esthetics,  or  pure  medicine, 
rather  than  of  morals.  They  endorse  "responsible  parenthood"  but,  more,  they 
stress  the  idea  that  the  married  have  a  twofold  vocation:  to  beget  and  raise 
manageable  families,  with  a  generous  spirit,  and  to  find  mutual  fulfillment — 
physical,  psychological,  and  spiritual — in  doing  so.  They  are  also  convinced 
that  sex  is  a  means  to  both  these  ends.  When  either  is  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  they  say,  something  has  gone  awry. 


Exhibit  6 

"Nobel  Laureates  Petition  the  Pope" 

(By  John  Cogley,  article  in  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1965) 

Two  groups  of  Nobel  Prize  winners  have  appealed  to  Pope  Paul  VI  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  reconsider  its  position  on  birth  control. 

The  church  now  considors  all  forms  of  birth  control  except  sexual  abstinence 
to  be  against  natural  law  and,  hence,  immoral. 

The  first  group — 42  British  and  European  scientists — was  led  by  Dr.  Peter 
Brian  Medewar,  a  biologist  who  directs  the  National  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search in  London. 

The  moving  spirit  behind  the  second  group — 36  American  Nobel  laureates,  1 
Argentine,  and  2  Australians — was  Dr.  E.  L.  Tatum,  a  biologist  with  the 
Rockefeller  Institute. 

NO  publicity  given 

Both  appeals  were  forwarded  to  the  Vatican  through  the  Most  Rev.  Hyginus 
Eugene  Cardinale,  Apostolic  Delegate  in  Britain,  Archbishop  Cardinale.  who 
was  chief  of  protocol  at  the  Vatican  during  the  pontifical e  of  Pope  John  XXIII, 
was  born  in  Italy  but  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  the  United  8tates  before  his 
family  returned  to  Rome. 

The  appeals  to  the  Pope  were  shrouded  in  diplomatic  secrecy.  It  is  under- 
stood that  both  Dr.  Medewar  and  Dr.  Tatum  refrained  from  publicizing  them  out 
of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See.  Yesterday,  Dr.  Tatum  responded  to 
all  queries  with,  "No  comment." 

The  receipt  of  the  letters  was  acknowledged  by  Amleto  G.  Cardinal  Cicognani, 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pope.  He  wrote  that  the  Pope  had  been  moved  by  the 
interest  shown  by  such  a  body  of  men  of  letters  and  science. 

The  letters,  he  said,  have  been  referred  to  the  Special  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Problems  Relating  to  Population,  Family,  and  Birth  Control. 

The  British-European  Nobel  laureates  said  in  their  letter  to  the  Pope: 

"Because  of  the  profound  bearing  of  your  decision  on  human  welfare  and  happi- 
ness, now  and  for  many  years  to  come,  we  urged  you  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
ever-growing  opinion  which  contends — 

"That  the  uncontrolled  growth  of  population  is  a  major  evil  of  present  times; 

"That  the  uncontrolled  a  source  of  unhappincss,  ]n-ivntion,  and  distress  (sic)  ;ancl 

"That  parents  should  be  able  to  exercise  the  right  to  have,  so  far  as  possible, 
only  that  number  of  children  which  can  be  cared  for  and  cherished." 

The  American  letter  was  similar  in  tone.     It  said  in  part: 

"Sensitive  as  all  thoughtful  men  and  women  must  be  to  the  ethical  context  in 
which  marriage  and  the  family  should  be  viewed,  we  are  increasingly  impressed 
by  the  emergence  of  family  planning — namely,  to  assure  each  new  infant  the 
birthright  of  a  warm  welcome  in  a  loving  home,  with  a  healthy  opportunity  for 
education,  employment,  and  fulfillment.  The  pressures  of  population  growth 
now  add  a  new  moral  imperative  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  family  size." 

HELP  IS  OFFERED 

The  signers  offered  Pope  Paul  "the  best  of  our  i)rofessional  capacities  and  en- 
deavors" in  helping  him  reach  a  decision  on  the  birth-control  question. 

Both  letters  were  dated  March  18,  1965. 

The  traditional  doctrine  of  the  church  holds  that  the  use  of  chemical  or  mechani- 
cal means  of  contraception  is  "intrinsically  vicious,"  in  the  words  of  Pope  Pius  XI. 
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The  only  form  of  birth  control  permitted  to  Catholics  is  abstinence  from  sexual 
relations  during  times  of  fertility.  The  morality  of  newly  developed  means  of 
birth  control,  like  the  pills  that  control  ovulation,  is  under  study  by  theologians. 

The  subject  of  birth  control  was  raised  by  four  Cardinals  during  the  third 
council  last  fall.  It  was  suggested  then  that  the  matter  be  restudied  in  the  light 
of  new  scriptural  studies  and  developments  in  theology. 

The  council  fathers  agreed  in  June  1964,  to  turn  the  question  over  to  Pope 
Paul  VI. 

Dr.  John  R.  Cavanaugh,  a  Washington  psychiatrist  who  is  a  member  of  the 
special  papal  commission  studying  birth  control,  said  in  Milwaukee  the  other  day 
that  the  church's  pronouncement  on  the  subject  would  be  made  by  the  Pope  and 
not  by  the  Ecumenical  Council  Vatican  II. 

Dr.  Cavanaugh  said  he  believed  the  pronouncement  was  not  likely  to  mean  a 
radical  break  with  previous  Catholic  teaching.  "I  do  not  expect  anything 
startling,"  he  said.  "As  an  individual,  I  think  the  pronouncement  will  be  more 
along  conservative  lines." 

"I  would  find  it  hard,"  Dr.  Cavanaugh  added,  "to  know  which  part  of  church 
teaching  could  be  changed.  The  whole  problem  which  we've  always  felt  so  well 
understood  really  is  not.  When  one  begins  to  study  in  depth,  one  discovers 
many  commonly  used  terms  upon  which  medical  people  and  theologians  disagree. 

"For  example,  there  is  no  agreement  between  physicians  and  theologians  on 
definitions  of  sterilization,  nature,  and  contraception.  These  terms  need  defini- 
tion before  we  really  can  begin  to  understand." 

APPOINTED   BY  JOHN 

The  commission  studying  birth  control  was  originally  established  by  Pope 
John  XXIII,  with  10  members.  There  are  now  60  members,  including  doctors, 
theologians,  demographers,  economists,  statisticians,  and  married  couples.  Of  12 
doctors,  6  are  psychiatrists. 

The  members  of  the  papal  commission  are  Roman  Catholics;  only  a  few  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  winners  who  wrote  to  the  Pope  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  following  Nobel  laureates  signed  the  statement  prepared  in  England 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Medewar: 

Lord   Adrian,   physiologist,    Britain.  Paul  Karrer,   chemist,  Switzerland. 

Patrick  Maynard  Stuart  Blackett,  phys-  John   Cowdery   Kendrew,   biophysicist, 

icist,  Britain.  Britain. 

Max  Born,  physicist,   German  Federal  Sir  Hans  Kreb,  biochemist,  Britain. 

Republic.  Halldor  Laxness,  ovelist,  Iceland. 

Daniel  Bovet,  physiologist,  Italy.  Archer   John    Porter    Martin,   chemist, 

Lord  Boyd-Orr,  physiologist,  Britain.  Britain. 

Sir  Lawrence  Bragg,  physicist,  Britain.  Giulio  Natta,  chemist,  Italy. 

Sir  James  Chadwick,  physicist,  Britain.  Max     Ferdinand     Perutz,     biochemist, 

Ernest  Boris  Chain,  biochemist,  Britain.  Britain. 

Sir     Henry     Hallett     Dale,     scientist,  Cecil  Frank  Powell,  physicist,  Britain. 

Britain.  Salvatore  Quasimodo,  poet,  Italy. 

Sir  Howard  Florey,  pathologist,  Britain.  Sir  C.  V.   Raman,  physicist,  India. 

Werner    Forssmann,    surgeon,    German  Tadeus    Reichstein,    chemist,    Switzer- 

Federal  Republic.  land. 

Otto  Hahn,  radiologist,  German  Federal  Sir  Robert  Robinson,  chemist,  Britain. 

Republic.  Earl   Russel,   philosopher,    Britain. 
Werner  Heisenberg,  physicist,   German "  Frederick  Sanger,   biochemist,    Britain. 

Federal  Republic.  Theodor  Svedberg,  chemist,  Sweden. 

Walter      Pcudolf      Hess,      physiologist,  Richard    Laurence    Millington    Synge, 

Switzerland.  biochemist,  Britain. 

Jaroslav    Heyrovsky,    chemist,    Czech-  Arne  Wilhelm  Tiselius,  chemist,  Sweden. 

oslovakia.  Hugo  Theorell,  biochemist,  Sweden. 

Alan      Lloyd      Hodgkin,      physiologist,  Sir  George  Paget  Thomson,   physicist, 

Britain.  Britain. 

Dorothy  Crowfoot  Hodgkin,  crystallog-  Lord  Todd,  chemist,  Britain. 

rapher,    Britain.  Maurice  Hugh  Frederick  Wilkins,  biolo- 

Andrew   Fleming   Hexley,   physiologist,  gist,  Britain. 

Britain.  Karl  Zeigler,  chemist,  German  Federal 

Hans  Daniel  Jensen,  physicist,  German  Republic. 

Federal  Republic. 
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The  American  appeal  was  signed  by  the  following  in  addition  to  Dr.  Tatum: 

John  Bardeen,  physicist.  John  H.  Northrop,  chemist. 

Konrad  E.  Bloch,' biochemist.  Linus  C.  Pauling,  chemist. 

Felix  Bldch,  physicist.  Edward  jSIills  Purcell,  physicist. 

Walter  Jl.  Brattain,  phvsicist.  Isidor  Isaac  llabi,  physicist. 

Melvin  Calvin,  chemist.  Dickeui^on   W.   Richards  Jr.,  physician. 

Owen  Chamberlain,  physicist.  Frederick    Champman    llobbins,    phy- 

Andre  Cournand,  physician.  sician. 

Edward  A.  Doisy,  physiologist.  Emilio  Segre,  i)hysicist. 

Vincent  du  Yignoaud^  chemist.  William  Shockley,  physicist. 

John  F.  Eiiders,  bacteriologist.  Wendell  M.  Stanley,  biochemist. 

Philip  S.  llench,  physician.  Albert    Szent-Gyorgyi,     biochemist. 

Robert  Ilofstadter,  physicist.  Harold  C.  Urey,  chemist. 

Edward  C.  Kendall,  chemist.  Solman    A.    Waksman,   physiologist. 

Arthur  Kornberg,  chemist.  James  D.  Watson,  biologist. 

Willis  E.  Lamb,  physicist.  Thomas  H.  Weller,  physiologist. 

Joshua  Lederberg,  geneticist.  Sir  Frank  Macfarlane  Burnet,  patholo- 

Tsung  Dao  Lee,  phvsicist.  gist,  Australia. 

Williard  F.  Libby,  chemist.  Sir    John    Carew    Eccles,    physiologist, 

Fritz  Albert  Lipiiiann,  biochemist.  Australia. 

Maria  Goennert-Meyer,  physicist.  Bernardo  Alberto  Houssey,  physiologist, 

William  P.  Murphy,'  physician.  Argentuia. 
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"United  States  Offering  Birth  Coxtrol  Hklp  to  the   Underdeveloped 

Nations" 

(By  John  Finney,  article  in  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1965) 

Washington,  June  21. — Cautiously  and  as  unobstrusively  as  po.ssible,  the 
aflministration  is  going  ahead  in  helping  underdeveloped  nations  curb  their 
growing  populations. 

Formal  and  informal  requests  for  American  assistance  in  developing  and 
implementing  birth  control  programs  have  been  received  from  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Turkey.  The  expectation  is  that  the  requests  will  be  approved  in  the  next 
few  months  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

Approval  of  the  requests  will  mark  another  significant  step  in  the  Govern- 
ment's evolving  policy  toward  a  more  positive  position  on  population  control. 

This  policy  will  come  under  what  is  expected  to  be  sympathetic  congressional 
examination  tomorrow  when  a  Senate  Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
opens  hearings  on  Government  population  control  programs. 

The  hearings  will  mark  the  first  time  that  a  legislative  committee  has  dared 
to  look  publicly  into  the  politically  sensitive  question  of  the  Government's  role 
in  birth  control. 

The  subcommittee  is  headed  by  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat  of  Alaska, 
an  out-spoken  advocate  of  population  control  ever  since  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  r.tl2.  To  provide  a  springboard  for  public  hearings 
on  the  issue,  he  has  introduced  legislation  proposing  that  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Population  be  established  in  the  State  Department  and  in  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Department. 

changing  policy 

Until  recently  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  refer  all  foreign  requests  for  information  and  assistance  in  birth  control 
to  private  agencies.  The  most  the  Agency  was  willing  to  do  was  provide  funds 
for  demographic  studies  of  population  growth  and  sociological  studies  of  attitudes 
about  family  planning. 

This  policy  began  to  come  under  critical  review  within  the  agency  about  a 
year  ago,  as  it  was  realized  that  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  economic 
development  could  not  hope  to  keep  pace  with  population  growth  brought  about 
by  hich  birth  rates  and  declining  death  rates. 

"  Within  an  Agency  that  was  already  unpopular  on  Capitol  Hill,  however,  there 
was  a  reluctance  to  add  to  its  difficulties  by  embarking  upon  a  program  of  birth- 
control  assistance  to  foreign  countries. 

The  door  to  a  more  active  program  was  opened  in  January  when  President 
Johnson  declared  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  that  "I  will  seek  new  ways  to 
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use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  of  the  world  population  and  the 
growing  scarcity  of  world  resources." 

In  an  "aerogramme"  on  March  4  to  all  its  missions,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  laid  down  a  policy  with  the  following  provisions: 

It  was  prepared  to  entertain  requests,  approvetl  by  foreign  governments,  for 
technical  assistance  in  family  planning.  Wh6re  appropriate,  the  requests  will 
continue  to  be  referred  to  private  agencies. 

Whatever  family  plaiming  program  is  proposed  should  provide  freedom  of 
choice  to  the  individual  on  what  type  of  birth  control,  if  any,  is  to  be  used. 

The  Agency  was  not  prepared  to  entertain  requests  for  contracepti^"e  devices 
of  the  equipment  to  manufacture  them.  But  their  cost  was  viewed  as  too  small 
to  present  a  stumbling  block  to  an  effective  program. 

The  Agency  was,  however,  prepared  to  provide  other  assistance,  such  as 
administrators,  doctors,  and  nurses  to  help  establish  a  program;  "commodity 
aid,"  such  as  vehicles  and  education  equipment,  and  training  opportunities  in 
this  country.  It  also  was  prepared  to  make  available  local  counterpart  funds 
held  by  the  United  States  to  help  finance  family  planning  programs. 

TURKEY    SEEKS    VEHICLES 

It  w^as  under  this  policy  that  requests  were  received  recently  from  Turkey, 
Pakistan,  and  India. 

Turkey  which  only  recently  repealed  a  ban  on  contraceptives,  is  asking  for 
several  hundred  jeeps  to  carry  family  planning  groups  into  rural  areas. 

India  has  asked  for  technical  and  financial  assistance,  but  it's  not  clear  j^et 
specifically  what  it  needs. 

Pakistan  which  has  a  better  defined  program,  has  requested  administrative 
assistance  as  well  as  counterpart  funds  to  help  pay  doctors  and  midwives. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  a  request  for  aid  will  be  received  soon  from  Honduras . 

One  of  the  potential  problems  in  implementing  the  new  policy,  the  Agency  has 
discovered,  is  a  shortage,  even  in  this  country,  of  medical  personnel  and  technicians 
trained  in  carrying  out  birth-control  programs. 

As  a  result  the  Agency  has  given  contracts  to  the  University  of  California, 
Notre  Dame,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
to  develop  training  programs  in  population  control  for  foreign  and  American 
students.     Training  will  be  made  available  to  foreign  students  starting  this  fall. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  which  begins  July  1,  the  Agency  expects  to  spend  more 
than  $3  million  in  caiTying  out  the  new  policy. 

Senator  Gruening.  Is  Representative  Todd,  of  Michigan,  here? 
Will  you  please  come  up  to  the  microphone,  Mr.  Todd? 

BIOGRAPHIC   statement:    PAUL   H.    TODD,    JR. 

Senator  Gruening.  The  first  witness  to  testify  today  as  hearings 
begin  on  S.  1676  is  U.S.  Representative  Paul  H.  Todd,  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  who  represents  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  his  State. 
Representative  Todd  was  bi>rn  in  Kalamazoo  on  September  22,  1921. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  where  he  received  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  chemistry  in  1943  prior  to  serving  for  3  years  in 
the  U.S.  Army's  Office  of  Strategic  Services  in  the  China-Burma-India 
theater.     Representative  Todd  and  his  wife  Ruth  have  four  children. 

He  is  the  founder,  former  president,  and  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Kalamazoo  Spice  Extraction  Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  the  American  Economic  Association,  the  Econo- 
metric Society,  and  the  Institute  of  Food  Technology. 

Representative  Todd  serves  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Todd,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here.  You  have  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  advancing  the  legislative  approach  on  the 
important  question  we  are  considering  here  today. 

Will  you  proceed  in  whatever  way  you  think  best? 

54-459— 66— pt.  1 3 
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STATEMENT    OF    HON.    PAUL   H.   TODD,   A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Todd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Gruening. 

This  hearing,  this  morning,  represents  a  landmark  in  history.  It 
is  the  fii'st  time  this  great  legislative  body  has  felt  able  to  discuss  its 
proper  responsibility  in  meetmg  the  population  crisis.  Senator 
Gruening,  I  congi-atulate  you  on  the  courage  and  determination  which 
make  this  hearhig  possible.  Nothing  this  Congress  talks  about  has 
a  greater  potential  for  increasing  human  happiness. 

Others  have  pointed  out  the  crucial  nature  of  the  problem  before 
us — the  despaii-  of  parents  who  have  more  children  that  they  want 
and  feel  they  can  rear  properly,  and  the  tendency  of  such  patterns 
to  be  self-perpetuating. 

In  nations  less  fortunate  than  our  own,  food  supply  barely  kept 
up  with  population  during  the  fifties,  and  now  it  is  beginning  to 
declme.  A  recent  study  by  the  USD  A  indicates  that  this  trend— 
this  decline  in  per  capita  food  supply — wiU  continue.  Starvation  is 
upon  the  people  of  these  countries,  and  political  stability  may  well 
become  impossible. 

The  population  problem  is  the  result  of  our  new  knowledge  of  public 
health.  For  example,  when  I  was  in  India,  there  were  a  hundred 
million  cases  of  malaria  a  year.  Now  there  are  no  more  than  10,000. 
Children  live  instead  of  die,  and  in  turn  bear  children. 

The  medical  knowledge  which  has  so  increased  the  lifespan  came 
before  the  two  most  important  developments  which  now  give  us  the 
knowledge  and  means  to  plan  families.  These  developments  are  the 
pill  and  the  coil.  We  have  the  means  to  bring  our  populations  into 
balance  with  their  food  supply,  and  to  allow  them  to  catch  up  in 
education  and  the  essentials  of  Hfe.  The  question  remaining  is 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  will  to  use  it.  Much  is  at  stake  in  these 
hearings. 

In  my  opinion,  the  importance  of  this  legislation  is  as  follows: 

1.  It  recognizes  that  a  continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  world 
population  increase  will  certainly  lead  to  disaster. 

2.  It  recognizes  that  everyone — not  just  the  rich,  not  just  the  edu- 
cated— are  entitled  to  modern  medical  kut)wledge  concerning  family 
planning  and  conception  and  contraception. 

3.  It  sa5^s  that  knowledge  in  the  field  of  human  fertiUty  is  as 
important  as  knowledge  in  other  fields  related  to  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  health. 

4.  It  says  that  we  have  a  lot  more  research  to  do,  and  not  much 
time  to  do  it  in — that  we  must  get  on  with  the  job. 

5.  It  says  that  Federal  agencies  should  stop  being  surreptitious  and 
face  their  Vesponsibilities  squarely.  They  should  cease  being  hesitant 
to  do  their  job — they  should  do  it  proudly  and  openly. 

6.  Significantly,  it  preserves  the  freedom  of  tiie  individual  to  use  this 
knowledge  or  not  to  use  it,  as  the  hidividual  family  sees  fit. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chau-man,  for  the  great  privilege  of  being  with  you 
this  morning  on  this  very  historic  occasion. 

Seiuitor  Gruening.  Thank  you  for  your  very  helpful  statement. 
Representative  Todd. 

In  private  life,  you  are  somewhat  connected  with  the  development 
of  various  chemicals,  are  you  not? 
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Mr.  Todd.  Yes. 

Senator  Gruening.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plans  to  increase 
world  food  suppl}^?  Do  you  think  they  wUl  met  the  situation  we  are 
discussing? 

Mr,  Todd.  There  are  two  aspects  of  this.  One  is  the  problem  of 
increasing  yield  per  acre  in  many  of  these  countries  which  are  faced 
with  starvation.  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  yield  per 
acre  in  the  developed  countries  has  virtually  doubled  in  the  last  25 
years,  and  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  it  has  gone  up  about  10 
percent.  And  it  seems  rather  unlikely  that  without  a  heavy  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  these  countries  the  yield  per  acre  can  increase. 
This  means  that  since  the  new  land  has  been  exploited  and  developed 
in  these  countries,  there  is  verj''  little  opportunity  to  increase  food 
supplies  tiiere. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  farming  the  sea.  And  I 
feel  that  these  schemes  are  far  enough  in  the  future  that  we  cannot 
be  hopeful  that  they  can  alleviate  the  present  crisis. 

Senator  Gruening.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  unrestricted 
population  on  natural  resources?  I  notice  that  in  the  last  few  days 
there  has  been  a  clampdown  in  New  York  City  on  the  use  of  water. 
The  authorities  there  have  restricted  sprinkling  of  lawns  and  back- 
yards, and  they  have  closed  private  pools.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  lowermg  of  the  water  table  as  our  population  increases  does  not 
present  one  of  our  serious  problems.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  particularly  expert  in  this  area. 
I  do  have  concern  that  we  may  be  increasing  our  demand  for  these 
things  at  a  greater  rate  than  our  technology  permits  us  to  meet  the 
demand,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  now  takmg  a  lot  of  thuigs  out  of 
nature's  bank  without  adequately  gaining  insight  on  how  to  replenish 
that  bank.  And  perhaps  again  we  here  in  this  country  need  a  little 
time  to  catch  up. 

Senator  Gruening.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  reaction  of  your 
constituents  on  the  subject?  I  find  that  it  is  pretty  new  for  most  of 
our  constituents,  although  those  who  are  concerned  are  intensely 
interested  and  believe  strongly  in  the  action  we  propose. 

Mr.  Todd.  I  have  found  a  very,  very  gratifying  response.  There 
really  has  been  very  little  exploration  of  this  whole  subject  matter  in 
my  district  prior  to  this  January.  But  since  I  began  talking  about  it 
there  has  been  a  very  positive  response  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
and  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers.  Two  major  news- 
papers in  the  area  have  wi-itten  editorials  on  the  subject,  calling  it 
timely  and  important  that  we  get  on  with  the  job  down  here.  I  feel 
that  this  is  fundamentally  a  case  where  a  very  real  problem  exists,  and 
the  people  are  quite  willing  to  face  up  to  it. 

I  think  it  is  fortunate  that  there  have  been  no  partisan  overtones. 
Back  in  Michigan,  for  example,  Mr.  John  Martin,  the  Republican 
national  committeeman,  is  very  much  engaged  in  this  work.  And  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  people  in  both  parties  recognizing  that  there  is 
a  serious  problem  and  wanting  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Senator  Gruening.  Would  you  care  to  have  those  editorials  from 
the  home  papers  appear  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Todd.  That  would  be  nice. 
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Senator  Gruexixg.  I  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  them. 
It  is  important  to  get  a  cross-section  of  public  opinion  as  expressed 
in  newspaper  editorials  because  we  are  really  to  a  certain  extent 
breaking  new  ground  here. 

(The  editorials  referred  to  follow:) 

Exhibit  8 
"PopuL.\TioN  Control  Now  of  Worldwide  Concern" 
(Editorial,  Enquirer  and  News  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.),  April  18,  19G5) 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  modern  man — the  population  explosion  and  how 
to  control  it — has  come  out  into  open  discussion  as  individual,  church  and  state 
seai-ch  earnestly  for  a  solution. 

It  is  a  problem  in  Calhoun  County  as  elsewhere. 

At  present  rates,  the  world's  population  will  doulile  in  the  next  35  years.  Unless 
the  rate  of  increase  changes,  in  600  years  there  will  be  only  an  impossible  1  square 
yard  of  the  earth's  surface  for  each  person. 

Because  statistics  like  these  have  such  vast  implications  for  the  family  of 
man — moral,  social,  political,  military,  and  pertaining  to  life  itself — men,  womtMi, 
and  nations  are  almost  frantically  looking  for  a  way  out  of  the  looming  dilemma. 

Population  control  moans  birth  conrrol — or  \t  means  faminr',  war,  or  poverty- 
stricken  degradation.  .All  over  the  world,  the  more  advanced  nations  are  turning 
to  birth  control  as  the  better  alternative. 

Argument  still  runs  high,  however,  over  the  means,  which  medical  science  has 
made  available. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  j(: 

So  urgent  is  tlie  population  problem,  the  Associated  Press  has  prepared  an 
exhaustive  special  report  on  the  subject,  schedided  for  release  today.  Believing 
the  report  to  have  public  valn(>,  wilh  Calhoun  County  implications,  we  present 
the  following  highlights  and  what  we  believe  to  be  pertinent  comments: 

Babies  are  l^einti  born  faster  than  a  person  could  name  them;  1*)2,000  births  a 
day,  more  than  60  million  a  year. 

United  Nations  projections  show  today's  3.3  billion  world  population  doubled 
by  the  year  2000:  Mexico's  40  million  doubled  in  half  that  time.  It  took  all 
of  history  for  world  population  to  reach  1  billion  in  the  iS40's. 

Reason  for  the  swift  rise  in  population  is  twofold:  hich  birth  rates,  esfX'ciallv 
in  underdevelopefl  nations,  and  a  d(>cline  in  the  death  rate,  accelerated  since 
Workl   War  II,  through  scientific  developments. 

Half  of  the  world's  people  suffer  from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

'If  present  trends  continue,"  says  Raymond  Ewell,  research  vice  president  of 
the  State  University  of  Xew  York,  "it  seems  likely  that  fan:ine  will  reach  serious 
proportions  in  India,  Pakistan,  and  China  in  the  early  1070's,  followed  by  Indo- 
nesia, Turkey,  Iran,  and  Egypt  and  several  other  countries  withui  a  few  years — 
and' Africa  and  Latin  America  by  UJSO." 

"       J"C  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"Food,  not  Berlin  or  its  equivalent,  could  be  the  cause  of  World  War  III," 
says  a  U.N.  official.  Theoretically,  the  world  could  produce  i-nough  food  for  25 
times  the  present  population,  some  experts  say.  The  technology  is  there,  but 
are  the  money,  the  international  cooperation,  the  technicians,  the  necessary 
changes  in  ways  of  life? 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau  estimates  that  if  all  the  huge  U.S.  food 
surphis  were  distributed  to  the  world's  hunirry.  it  would  provide  each  person 
the  equivalent  of  only  two  cups  of  rice  every  17  days. 

Philip  Hauser,  University  of  (Chicago  sociologist,  notes  that  even  if  all  the 
world's  present  wealth  were  ecjually  distributed,  per  capita  income  would  amount 
to  only  $223. 

:jc  *****  :4: 

Nations  are  working  on  fertility  control.  The  United  States  already  is  giving 
advice  in  foreign  nations  on  reciuest.  P^gypt  has  begun  distributing  birth  control 
pills.     India  is  spending  $56  million  in  a  5-year  family  planning  program. 

Japan,  with  l)irth  control  a  national  policy  sinci>  1949,  has  had  20  million  legal 
abortions  since  then  and  cut  its  birth  rate  in  half — to  16.5  per  1,000  population, 
lower  than  the   United  States    19.5.     Communist   China  has  imposed  rationing 
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rostrictions  on   parents   having  more  than   three   children.    Tlie   Soviet   Union 
legaHzes  birth  control  programs. 

Within  the  United  States,  where  population  increase  is  running  little  more 
than  half  the  world's  average,  2  percent  a  year,  Federal  aid  has  started  for  a 
few  birth  control  clinics — it  is  less  expensive  to  give  birth  control  services,  the 
argument  runs,  than  to  spend  money  to  support  impoverished  families. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Through  research,  many  feel,  some  way  will  be  found  to  the  perfect  birth 
control  device;  one  that  is  cheap,  easily  used,  long  lasting,  and  could  meet  Roman 
Catholic  Church  objections  to  interference  with  natural  conception.  The  church 
permits  the  "rhythm  method"  of  continence  during  the  monthly  fertile  period 
of  ovulation.  A  new  "pill"  is  being  tested  now  which  controls  that  fertile  period 
to  a  known  1  week  in  4. 

Italy,  almost  universally  Catholic  and  where  contraceptives  are  illegal,  has  one 
of  the'lowest  birth  rates  in  the  world.  Why?  "There  ar(>  two  things  Italians  do 
not  regard  as  sinful,"  said  a  non- Italian  priest;  "missing  Sunday  Mass  and  using 
contraceptives."  In  heavily  Catholic  Chile,  a  doctor  estimates  between  35  and 
49  percent  of  pregnancies  end  in  abortion. 

Surveys  show  parents  even  in  backward  areas  want  fewer  children.  But  so 
far  no  contraceptive  program  has  been  fully  effective  there,  partly  because  of 
ignorance  and  partly  for  lack  of  enough  motivation  to  use  the  methods  regularly. 

"Population  growth  will  most  hkely  stop  by  the  free  choice  of  people,  as  it 
did  during  the  depression  years,"  according  to  one  clergyman. 

So  much  for  the  overall  picture  of  the  situation.  Closer  home  there  are  refine- 
ments of  the  problem,  even  though  the  gain  in  births  over  deaths  in  the  United 
States,  Michigan,  and  Calhoun  County  is  only  1.1  to  1.25  percent  a  year — a  third 
the  rate  in  the  backward  countries. 

Michigan's  Legislature  is  even  now  hotly  debating  a  proposal  to  take  the  teeth 
out  of  a  new  social  welfare  commission  policy  that  would  let  welfare  departments 
give  birth  control  information  and  materials  to  poor  families  who  want  no  more 
children. 

Many  of  our  own  poor  and  uneducated,  even  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
don't  know  how  or  can't  be  bothered  to  use  the  controls  that  are  available — and 
unwanted  children  are  born  in  a  continuing  cycle  of  poverty  and  increasing  public 
support. 

Another  part  of  the  problem:  who  should  get  the  information  and  materials? 
Callioun  County  last  vear  reported  3,046  births — 1,651  more  than  the  county's 
1,395  deaths. 

And  of  these  3,046  births,  at  least  1  in  15  was  illegitimate,  mostly  to  young, 
unmarried  girls. 

The  rate  is  probably  no  better  in  other  countries.  States,  or  nations.  Thus 
yet  another  moral  and  ethical  problem  arises  in  any  program  aimed  at  effective 
birth  control. 

4:  *****  * 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  public  action  and  debate  assure  that  the  problem 
of  unwanted  overpopulation  is  being  attacked. 

And  once  the  principle  of  conscious  effort  is  applied  to  avoiding  unwanted 
pregnancy — whether  by  the  rhythm  method,  drugs,  devices,  or  surgery — the  rest 
is  largely  a  matter  of  rationalization  and  a  resulting  program  of  action. 

Birth  controls  will  come  because  they  must — because  the  alternatives  are  an 
affront  to  human  inteUigence.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  must 
not  ride  again. 

Exhibit  9 
"Population  Explosion:  A  Look  to  the  Future" 
(Editorial,  Kalamazoo  Gazette  (Mich.),  April  19,  1965) 

"According  to  the  L^nited  Nations,  there  are  over  60  million  births  each  year — 
more  than  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  current  2  percent  annual  rate 
of  increase,  world  population  in  500  years  would  be  one  person  per  square  j-ard."' 

These  starthng  figures — startling  that  is  to  those  who  may  have  read  them  for 
the  first  time — appeared  in  yesterday's  Gazette.  They  were  superimposed  on  a 
photograph  used  to  illustrate  a  comprehensive  discussion  by  Associated  Press 
Writer  Sid  Moody  of  the  current  and  future  problems  arising  from  the  number  of 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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T*cople — 

"Can  mankind's  greatest  gift  become  its  greatest  curse?"  he  asked.  And  he 
discussed  new  developments  in  birth  control  and  the  changing  attitudes  of  gov- 
ernments and  religions  toward  this  subject. 

It  is  an  article  that  should  be  saved  and  studied.  For  the  problem  of  supporting 
an  increasing  population  already  is  acute  in  a  number  of  countries  and  is  liccoming 
acute  in  more. 

Mr.  Moody  reported  that  the  "dialog"  on  birth  control  has  "moved  into  the 
open."  He  descril)ed  the  discussion  of  the  topic  on  wliich  conflicting  opinion  is 
strongly  held  as  "remarkable  in  its  forthrightnoss." 

Possibly  this  is  the  most  encouraging  development. 

To  ignore  the  population  problem  is  to  turn  one's  back  on  reahty.  To  discuss 
it  can  point  the  way  to  possible  solution. 

Our  Michigan  Legislature,  for  example,  currently  is  considering  a  "family  plan- 
ning" bill  which,  if  pending  amendments  are  adopted,  would  allow  welfare  agen- 
cies to  extend  birth  control  assistance  and  information  to  unmarriod  women  and 
permit  social  workers  to  initiate  discussion  of  birth  control  with  welfare  recipients. 

And  in  Washington,  Third  District  Congressman  Paul  H.  Todd.  Jr.,  Kalamazoo 
Democrat,  has  introduced  a  bill  which  would  d(;clare  it  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
assist  in  population  control  both  in  this  Nation  and  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  a  bill  which  has  drawn  bipartisan  support,  including  what  the  Gazette's 
Washington  Bureau  described  as  enthusiastic  endorsement  from  Repuijlican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  John  B.  Martin  of  Grand  Rapids. 

"While  a  major  part  of  the  problem  is  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world," 
Martin  wrote  Todd,  "it  is  neariy  as  acute  here  in  the  United  States  when  we 
reaUze  that  the  population  of  this  country  will  increase  by  44  percent  in  the  next 
15  years  on  present  projections." 

It  is  a  problem  that  must  be  faced. 

Senator  Gruening.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  pre.sent  actions 
of  the  various  agencies  that  are  presumably  engaged  in  disseminating 
information  about  birth  control  such  as  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service? 

Mr.  Todd.  Without  getting  into  the  specifics  of  the  program,  I 
think  my  opinion  is  basically  what  I  put  into  my  prepared  statement, 
that  these  agencies,  and  particularly  people  in  them,  recognize  the 
problem  and  feel  that  they  should  be  active  in  taking  steps  to  alleviate 
it,  but  are  very  reluctant  to  make  public  statements  about  their 
activities,  and  are  very  reluctant  to  push  very  hard.  One  of  the 
great  contributions  that  these  hearings  and  the  legislation  can  make 
is  to  give  these  people  a  sense  of  security  in  their  work  so  that  they 
can  push  harder,  take  better  advantage  of  the  knowledge  that  they 
now  have,  which  I  think  is  substantial,  and  work  harder  to  get  new 
knowledge. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  realize  that  the  coil  and  the  pill  are  not  10 
years  old,  and  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  coil,  we  may  not  know  its 
action.  So  there  must  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  new  knoNvledge 
just  waiting  to  be  grabbed,  if  we  can  put  sufficient  research  and  time 
into  it. 

I  feel  that  NIH  has  done  relatively  Uttle  in  this  area.  Their 
funds  have  been  very  hmited.  The  numlier  of  people  attracted  to 
the  program  has  been  hmited.  And  I  think  that  a  great  contribution 
can  be  made  simply  by  getting  this  field  in  a  position,  let  us  say, 
that  cancer  research  is  in,  a  program  that  is  accepted  and  important 
in  people's  minds. 

Senator  Gruening.  Senator  Simpson,  have  you  any  questions? 

Senator  SniPSON.  I  want  to  compUment  the  chairman  and  this 
committee  on  the  work  that  they  are  attempting  to  do. 
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I  think  the  significant  thing  is  the  recent  alliance  between  former 
President  Truman  and  former  President  Eisenhower  with  respect  to 
being  cochairman  of  the  Honorary  Sponsors  Committee,  Planned 
Parenthood,  World  Population.  And  I  think  that  is  going  to  give  it 
a  great  motivation. 

It  is  rather  interesting,  in  the  light  of  what  you  said  here,  to  note 
that  a  httle  over  a  year  ago,  Congressman  Todd,  I  sent  my  office  into 
research  involving  this  very  subject. 

But  there  is  a  dhect  relationship  between  poverty  and  high  birth 
rates.  I  think  we  all  must  recognize  that.  And  if  we  are  to  declare 
war  on  poverty,  which  we  are  doing,  we  must  assist  people  so  that 
they  can  plan  for  their  famiUes. 

Significantly,  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  Appalachia  be- 
cause of  its  large  unemployed  population  and  poverty.  Recently  it 
has  experienced  high  fertiUty.  The  report  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  pubHshed  in  1938,  as  far  back  as  that  is,  noted  that  "The 
highest  fertility  in  the  United  States  is  found  among  the  women  in 
the  southern  Appalachians  area." 

There  are  many  things  to  grapple  mth,  but  I  want  to  compliment 
you  on  your  great  forwardness,  you  people  that  have  to  get  this  thing 
hard  and  fast  and  open  it  up  and  meet  these  problems  headon. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  certainly  do.  Senator  Simpson.  I  could  not  agi'ee 
more  with  what  you  have  described  as  the  situation  in  Appalachia. 
It  is  self -perpetuating:  unless  these  people  are  given  this  knowledge — 
just  as  they  are  given  other  knowledge — I  am  afraid  they  can't  break 
the  chain  in  which  they  are  caught. 

Senator  Simpson.  I  take  it  with  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  activity  you  are  familiar  with  the  book  by  Lester  R. 
Brown,  "Man,  Land  and  Food."  Mr.  Brown  is  a  staff  economist  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agiiculture. 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes. 

Senator  Simpson.  It  is  a  very  able  presentation. 

Mr.  Todd.  I  think  it  is  a  very  outstanding  piece  of  work. 

Senator  Simpson.  That  is  all  I  have  at  the  time. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Todd.  For  any 
additions  that  you  care  to  make,  the  record  will  be  kept  open  for  some 
time.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  you  here.  Thank  you  for  your 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Todd.  Thank  you.  Senator.     I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  here. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  am  familiar  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Brown  and 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  his  two  studies,  "Man,  Land,  and 
Food,"  which  was  published  by  the  Department,  of  Agricultm-e  in 
November  1963,  and  "Increasing  World  Food  Output,"  pubUshed  in 
April  of  this  year.  This  past  November  at  a  symposium  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Agi'onomy  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Mr.  Brown  presented  a  paper  entitled  "Population 
Growth,  Food,  Needs  and  Production  Problems"  which  summarizes 
the  major  findings  of  the  two  studies  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Therefore,  I  will  make  his  paper  and  three  related  papers, 
given  by  Frank  W.  Notestein,  president  of  the  Population  Council; 
Nevin  S.  Scrimshawl,  head  of  the  Department  of  Nutrition  and  Food 
Science  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  and  Kenneth 
L.  Bachman,  director  of  the  Development  and  Trade  Analysis  Division 
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of    the    Economic    Research    Service,    Department    of    Agriculture, 
as  well  as  a  summation  of  the  symposium  by  Byron  T.  Shaw,  Ad- 
ministrator  of   the   Agricultural    Research   Service,    Department    of 
Agriculture,  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  at  this  time. 
(The  articles  referred  to  follow:) 

Exhibit  10 

"World    Population    Growth,    Food    Needs    axd    Production    Problems" 

(By  Lester  R.  Brown,'  in  "World  Population  and  Food  Supplies,  1980,"  American 
Society  of  Agronomy:    Madison.  Wis.,  February  196.'3,  pp.  3-32) 

"In  order  to  penetrate  even  farther  into  their  subjects,  the  host  of 
specialists  narrow  their  field  and  dig  down  deeper  and  deeper  till  they 
can't  see  each  other  from  hole  to  hole.  But  the  treasures  their  toil 
brings  to  light  they  place  on  the  ground  above.  .\  different  kind  of 
specialist  should  be  sitting  there,  the  one  still  mis.sing.  He  would  not 
go  down  any  hole,  but  would  stay  on  top  and  piece  all  the  different 
facts  together."  Thor  Heyderdahl  in  Aku-Aku — The  Secret  of  Easter 
Island.2 

In  a  world  seemingly  full  of  problems — problems  of  ideological  conflicts,  racial 
unrest,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  to  name  a  few — it  is  difficult  to  single  out 
one  problem  as  most  important.  But  more  and  more  it  appears  that  the  task  of 
feeding  the  rapidly  growing  populations  of  the  less  developed  regions  of  the  earth 
will  be  man's  No.  1  challenge  in  the  remaining  decades  of  this  century.  And 
the  problem  must  be  solved  withhi  the  less  developed  regions.  The  tran.sfer  of 
food  from  the  developed  regions  can  help  but  it  is  not  the  answer. 

The  food  problem  itself  is  not  new;  it  has  always  existed.  It  is  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  that  has  changed.  Two  factors  are  respon.sible.  First,  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  world  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  now  seems  quite  likely 
that  the  increase  in  world  population  between  now  and  the  end  of  this  century, 
only  36  years  hence,  will  equal  or  exceed  the  current  population.  Secondly,  this 
is  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  amount  of  new  land  suitable  for  cultivation  is 
rapidly  dimini-shing. 

The  food  problem  is  complex.  It  encompasses  many  variables  and  it  crosses 
several  disciplines.  Our  understanding  of  the  problem  is  limited.  Much  of  the 
literature  in  the  field  shows  that  we've  been  asking  the  wrong  questions. 

The  cjuestion,  "Mow  much  land  can  be  brought  under  cultivation?"  is  not  a 
relevant  question.  The  question  becomes  relevant  only  when  we  ask,  "At 
what  cost?"  Someone  must  pick  up  the  tab.  The  answer  to  (he  latter  question 
may  help  explain  why  Brazil,  the  classic  example  of  a  country  with  "vast  unused 
land  resources"  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  one  of  the  leading  recipients  of 
food  under  our  food-for-peace  program. 

Another  question  frequently  asked,  "What  is  the  potential  for  expanding  food 
output?"  also  lacks  relevance.  The  more  relevant  question  is,  "What  are  the 
prospects  for  incr(>asing  food  output?"  To  look  at  physical  potential  alone  is  to 
ignore  the  economic,  technological,  and  institutional  wherewithal  required  to 
realize  the  potential.  Food  shortages  in  the  less  developed  regions  are  not 
caused  by  a  lack  of  potential  but  by  a  lack  of  the  wherewithal  to  realize  that 
potential  as  quickly  as  the  current  rates  of  population  increase  required. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  right  answers  when  tlie  right  questions  are  asked. 
When  the  wrong  questions  are  asked  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  right  answers. 

SITUATIONS    not    PARALLEL 

For  some  reason,  perhaps  because  most  of  the  literature  in  the  field  comes  from 
the  more  advanced  countries,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  interpret  the  problems 
of  the  less  developed  regions  in  terms  of  the  past  experience  of  the  now-advanced 
countries.  This  often  gives  the  im.pression  that  today's  less  developerl  countries 
are  facing  conditions  similar  to  those  faced  by  the  now-advanced  countries  at  a 
comparable  stage  of  development.     But  such  is  not  the  case. 

1  Lester  R.  Brown  is  a  Staff  Economist  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

J  The  t-arlv  part  of  this  paper  is  based  on  a  more  detailed  study  liy  the  author  entitled  "Man,  Land,  and 
Food:  Looking  Ahead  at  World  Food  Needs."  This  study,  published  in  November  1963,  is  available  from 
the  Division  of  Information,  Oflice  of  Man.igement  Services,  U.S.  Dept.  of  .\griculturo,  Washmgton.  D.C. 
The  latter  part  of  the  paper  is  based  on  a  mimuscript  entitled  "Increasing  World  Food  Output:  Precondi- 
tions, Problems,  and  Prospects"  which  is  scheduled  for  publication  early  in  1965. 
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The  conditions  facing  today's  loss  developed  countries  are  far  different.  Many 
of  these  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  those  countries  now  attempting  to  de- 
velop.    Some  of  these  are: 

(1)  The  area  of  cropland  per  person  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  in 
the  now-advanced  countries  at  a  comparabh;  stage  in  their  development. 

(2)  Population  growth  rates  confronting  today's  less-developed  countries 
are  far  higher  than  those  existing  in  the  developed  countries  at  a  comparable 
point  in  their  development,  or  at  any  time  in  their  history  (fig.  6). 

(3)  Significant  opportunites  for  emigration  as  a  means  of  alleviating  popu- 
lation pressure  do  not  exist  for  today's  overpopulated,  less  developed 
countries. 

(4)  Because  of  higher  rates  of  population  growth  and  limited  possibilities 
for  expanding  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation,  the  area  of  cropland  per 
person  is  shrinking  much  more  rapidly  than  it  ever  has  in  the  now-advanced 
countries. 

Some  factors  favor  the  countries  now  attempting  to  develop.  Principal 
among  these  is  the  backlog  of  agricultural  technology  accumulated  in  the  de- 
veloped regions.  Many  problems  are  involved,  however,  in  attempting  to  transfer 
this  technology,  developed  for  temperate  zone  agriculture,  directly  to  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  regions. 

APPROACHING    THE    PROBLEM 

Our  topic  for  this  afternoon  directs  our  attention  to  the  future.  But  before 
we  take  a  look  at  where  we  are  going,  we  must  look  at  where  we  have  been  and 
at  where  we  are. 

In  considering  the  food  problem,  the  world  will  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  two 
principal  economic  regions — the  developed  world  and  the  less  developed  world. 
The  developed  world  consists  of  four  geographic  regions — North  America  (United 
States  and  Canada),  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe  (includes  Soviet  Union), 
and  Oceania  (Australia  and  New  Zealand).  The  less  developed  world  consists  of 
three  geographic  regions — -Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  (table  1). 

Table  1. — Indexes  of  grain  production,  area,  and  yield,  population,  and  output  per 
person  by  economic  regions  of  the  world,  1934-38,  1948-52,  and  1960^ 


Region 


Quantity 


1934-38 

1948-52 

100 

112 

100 

96 

100 

116 

100 

106 

100 

106 

100 

106 

100 

118 

100 

90 

100 

123 

100 

86 

1960 


Developed, 


Less  developed. 


Grain  production. 

Area  in  grain 

Yield  per  acre 

Population 

Output  per  person 
Grain  production. 

Area  in  grain 

Yield  per  acre 

Population 

Output  per  person 


151 
100 
151 
120 
126 
142 
132 
108 
146 
97 


1  Developed  regions  are  North  America,  Europe  (including  Soviet  Union),  and  Oceania;  less  developed 
regions  are  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 


To  further  simplify  our  discussion  of  the  man-land-food  relationship  we  will  rely 
heavily  on  the  use  of  all  grains  considei;ed  aggregately  as  an  indicator  for  agri- 
culture in  general.  Grains  account  for  71  percent  of  the  world's  harvested  crop 
area;  they  provide  53  percent  of  man's  supply  of  food  energy  when  consumed 
directly  and  a  sizable  part  of  the  remainder  when  consumed  indirectly  in  the 
form  of  livestock  products.  The  difference  between  North  America,  producing 
1,100  kilograms  of  grain  per  person  per  year,  and  Asia,  producing  only  225  kilo- 
grams, is  the  difference  between  an  economy  which  can  afford  to  convert  a  large 
part  of  its  grain  output  into  livestock  products,  such  as  meat,  milk,  and  eggs,  and 
one  which  requires  for  direct  human  consumption  nearly  all  the  grain  it  produces. 

Food  production  trends  of  the  past  quarter  century 

The  sharp  differences  between  the  two  economic  regions  of  the  world  are  evident 
in  the  trends  of  the  past  quarter  centur}^  Grain  outj^ut  in  the  developed  regions 
increased  51  percent  between  1934-38  and  1960.  All  of  the  increase  came  from 
rising  per-acre  yields.  The  area  in  grain  in  1960  was  exactly  the  same  as  in 
1934-38.  Reductions  in  the  grain  area  in  Western  Europe,  largely  reflecting  the 
shift  of  farmland  into  urban  and  industrial  uses,  and  in  North  America,  largely 
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due  to  cropland  diversion  programs  and  more  summer  fallowing,  were  largely- 
offset  by  expansion  of  tlie  grain  area  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Within  the  loss  developed  world,  the  situation  was  quite  different.  Grain 
output  increased  46  percent,  but  four-fifths  of  the  increase  came  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  area  and  only  about  one-fifth  from  rising  yields.  Each  of  the  three 
less  developed  regions  expanded  the  area  in  gi-ain  by  about  one-third. 

While  total  grain  production  increased  in  both  economic  regions,  per  capita 
grain  production  increased  only  in  the  d('V(>loped  regions  where  it  was  up  26 
percent.  Output  per  person  the  less  developed  regions  in  1960,  though  up 
substantially  from  the  postwar  depressed  levels  of  1948-52,  was  still  3  percent 
below  prewar.  Per  capita  grain  output  in  Latin  America,  the  region  with  the 
fastest  rate  of  population  growth  fluring  this  24-year  period,  was  16  percent  below 
prewar.  The  divergent  trends  of  per  capita  output  in  tlie  two  major  economic 
regions  was  due  not  so  much  to  differences  in  overall  output  as  to  differences  in 
rates  of  population  growth. 

An  updating  of  this  analysis,  using  grain  output  per  person  as  an  indicator 
of  food  output  per  person,  would  undoubtedly  show  a  continuation  of  the  dis- 
turbing trends  already  in  evidence  by  1960.  Lacking  this,  we  can  turn  to  the 
indexes  of  food  output  maintained  by  the  Department  for  other  countries.  The 
most  recent  information  available  sliows  that  while  per  capita  output  of  food  in  the 
less  developed  world  trended  upward  during  the  1950's,  generally  reaching  prewar 
levels,  it  has  declined  steadily  thus  far  in  the  1960's. 

Food  output  per  person  in  Asia,  excluding  Communist  China,  has  dropped  3 
percent  from  the  postwar  high  reached  in  1961.  In  Communist  China,  food  out- 
put per  person  has  dropped  even  more  from  the  postwar  high  attained  in  1958. 
In  Latin  America,  food  output  per  person  has  dropped  lower  each  successive  year 
since  1958,  declining  7  percent  over  the  past  5  years.  Only  in  Africa,  where  food 
output  per  person  has  remained  essentially  unchanged  over  the  past  5  years,  has 
a  downward  trend  been  avoided. 

Trade  trends  of  the  past  quarter  century 

During  the  years  preceding  World  War  II,  the  less-developed  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  were  all  net  exporters  of  grain.  Together  they  ex- 
ported each  year,  on  a  net  basis,  11  million  tons  of  corn,  wheat,  rice,  and  other 
grains  to  the  developed  world.  By  the  close  of  World  War  II,  however,  the  less- 
developed  world  had  lost  its  export  surplus  of  grain,  and  the  net  flow  of  grain  was 
reversed,  moving  from  the  developed  to  the  less-developed  world. 

From  1948  to  1952,  an  average  of  4  million  tons  per  year  flowed  from  the 
developed  to  the  less-developed  regions.  As  population  growth  in  the  less- 
developed  regions  gained  momentum  during  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  the 
net  flow  increased — reaching  13  million  metric  tons  annually  during  the  1957-59 
period,  20  million  tons  in  1961,  and,  according  to  preliminary  estimates,  25  million 
tons  in  1964. 

According  to  the  above  indicators,  one  thing  is  evident.  The  less-developed 
world  is  losing  the  capacity  to  feed  itself.  Stated  otherwise,  the  less-developed 
world  is  no  longer  able  to  provide  enough  food  for  the  large  numbers  of  people 
being  added  to  its  population  each  year.  A  growing  part  of  each  year's  popula- 
tion increase  is  being  sustained  by  food  shipments  from  the  developed  world, 
principally  North  America  and  largely  under  concessional  terms. 

FOOD  NEEDS  IN  THE  LESS  DEVELOPED  REGIONS,  1980 

We  noted  earlier  that  population  growth  rates  now  being  experienced  in  the 
less-developed  regions  are  without  precedent.  What  do  these  increases  mean 
when  translated  into  food  needs  for,  say,  1980? 

The  admittedly  conservative  U.N.  medium  level  population  projections  show 
an  increase  in  pojiulation  from  2.06  billion  in  1960  to  3.15  l)illion  by  1980.  This, 
combined  with  a  modest  allowance  for  an  increase  of  10  percent  in  per  capita  food 
consumption  over  the  20-year  span,  will  boost  grain  production  requirements 
from  470  million  tons  in  1960  to  767  million  tons  in  1980 — an  increase  of  nearly 
300  million  tons. 

Several  things  should  be  pointed  out  concerning  this  767  million  ton  production 
figure.  It  assumes  a  modest  rate  of  population  growth  and  an  acccderated  transfer 
of  food  from  the  developed  to  the  less-developed  regions  to  nearly  double  the  1960 
level.  This  mod(>st  rate  of  increase  in  per  capita  grain  consumption  of  about  0.5 
percent  per  year  as  a  result  of  rising  incomes  will  not  eliminate  the  nutritional 
deficit  in  the  less-developed  regions;  it  is  not  hkely  to  narrow  the  gap  in  nutri- 
tional levels  between  the  two  major  economic  regions;  and  it  is  even  less  likely  to 
satisfy  the  rapidly  rising  aspirations  of  consumers  in  the  less-developed  regions. 
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Even  so,  the  additional  grain  requirements  of  300  million  tons  will  closely- 
approximate  the  current  output  of  North  America  and  Western  Europe  combined. 
The  effort  required  to  attain  an  increase  of  this  magnitude  will  seriously  tax  the 
resources  of  the  less-developed  regions.  During  the  24-year  span  from  1934-38 
to  1960  these  regions  were  able  to  increase  grain  output  by  only  134  milhon  tons. 

THE    CRITICAL   TRANSITION 

Why  is  the  less-developed  part  of  the  world  losing  the  capacity  to  feed  itself? 
The  cause  of  this  disturbing  trend  can  be  described  in  simple  terms.  Historically, 
traditional  societies  increased  food  output  along  with  population  by  simply 
expanding  the  area  under  cultivation.  But  now  many  densely  populated,  less- 
developed  countries  with  rapidly  growing  populations  have  relatively  little  new 
land  that  can  readily  be  brought  under  cultivation.  Thus,  additional  food  output 
must  come  largely  from  raising  yields  per  acre.  Herein  lies  the  problem,  for 
less-developed  economies  are  not,  almost  by  definition,  well  prepared  to  do  this. 

The  necessity  of  making  the  transition  from  the  area-expanding  method  of 
increasing  food  output  to  the  yeild-raising  method  of  increasing  food  output  comes 
as  no  surprise,  given  the  continuing  growth  of  population  and  disappearance  of 
frontiers  over  the  past  half  centm-y  in  most  of  the  world.  The  developed  world 
has  successfully  made  the  area-to-yield  transition,  increasing  yields  much  more 
rapidly  than  population  over  the  past  quarter  century. 

The  less-developed  regions,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  develop  a  yield- 
raising  capability  fast  enough  to  compensate  for  the  dechne  in  the  amount  of  new 
land  brought  under  cultivation.  Thus,  per  capita  food  output  has  begun  to 
decUne  in  ntiany  areas. 

It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  Latin  America,  the  region  supposedly  having  the 
greatest  potential  for  expanding  its  cultivated  area,  has  experienced  the  sharpest 
decline  in  food  output  per  person  of  any  region  in  recent  years.  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  sizable  areas  of  new  land  cannot  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. But  it  does  indicate  that,  given  the  indigenous  technology  and  capital 
resources,  land  is  not  as  abundant  as  commonly  thought. 

A  major  share  of  the  people  Hving  in  the  less-developed  regions  live  in  countries 
which  must  look  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely,  to  rising  yields  for  additional  food 
output  between  now  and  1980.  India's  three  5-year  plans  spanning  the  period 
from  1961  to  1976  show  a  planned  addition  of  only  6  million  acres  to  the  current 
net  sown  area  of  322  million  acres.  If  attained,  this  will  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  net  sown  area  of  less  than  2  percent  over  the  15-year  period  or  0.13  j>ercent 
per  year.  With  population  projected  to  grow  at  well  above  2  percent  per  year 
between  now  and  1976  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  additional  food  requirements 
must  come  from  rising  yields. 

Land  reclamation  data  are  not  available  for  mainland  China,  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  China  is  at  least  as  dependent  on  rising  yields  for 
additional  food  output  as  India.  Pakistan,  faced  with  a  steady  loss  of  land 
because  of  waterlogging  and  salinity,  will  have  difficulty  in  substantially  expand- 
ing the  area  under  cultivation.  Thus,  three  countries  containing  1.25  billion 
people,  or  nearly  60  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  less-developed  world, 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  rising  yields  for  additional  food  output.  To 
these  three  countries  may  be  added  several  smaller  less-developed  countries, 
mostly  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  North  Africa. 

THE   TAKEOFF   CONCEPT — A    NEW   APPLICATION 

The  concept  of  an  income  takeoff — a  rather  abrupt  change  from  a  condition  of 
near-static  income  to  one  of  steadily  and  continuously  rising  per  capita  income — 
is  now  an  integral  part  of  development  theory .^  The  takeoff  concept  can  also 
be  quite  appropriately  apphed  to  per-acre  yields.  It  is,  in  fact,  easier  to  apply 
the  takeoff  concept  to  yields  than  to  incomes  because  changes  in  yields,  being 
measured  in  physical  terms,  are  more  easily  discerned. 

A  yield-per-acre  takeoff  is  defined  as  a  rapid,  continuous  increase  in  yields 
sustained  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Short-term  increases  in  yields  may  not 
be  a  yield  takeoff  at  all  but  simply  a  move  to  a  slightly  higher  plateau.  The 
movement  to  a  higher  plateau  is  often  associated  with  one-time  increase  such  as 
would  be  caused  by  completion  of  a  large-scale  irrigation  project. 

Once  underway,  yield  takeoffs  appear  to  be  irreversible  except  in  time  of  war 
or  some  similar  disaster.  Thus  far,  all  have  continued  indefinitely — the  rising 
yield  trends  have  not  leveled  off  or  shown  any  tendency  to  level  off.  If  anything, 
the  rate  of  yield  increase  tends  to  accelerate  as  a  country  becomes  more  advanced. 

'"  See  W.  W.  Eostow,  "The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth,"  Cambridge  University  Press,  1960. 
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There  is  little  evidence  suggesting  any  natural  factors  that  would  significantly 
limit  further  \-ield  increases  in  the  foreseeable  future,  even  in  the  high-yield 
countries. 

Yield  takeoff  is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon.  Japan,  which  experienced  a 
yield-per-acre  takeoff  during  the  last  quart(n-  of  the  19th  century,  may  have  been 
the   first    (fig.    1).      The  only   countries   which   might   have  experienced   a   yield 
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FiGUKE  1. —  Grain  jiolds  in  Japan  and  India. 

takeoff  as  early  as  Japan  would  have  been  some  of  the  smaller  West  European 
countries  such"  as  Denmark  or  the  Netherlands.  But  judging  by  current  yield 
levels,  their  takeoffs  could  not  have  much  preceded  that  of  Japan. 

The   United  States,  the   United  Kingdom,  and  Australia  also  have  attained 
yield  takeoffs  (fig.  2).     Takeoffs  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
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FiiiURE  2.   Grain  viekls  in  selected  countries. 
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occurred  at  about  the  same  time,  coinciding  roughly  with  the  latter  years  of  the 
depression  and  the  war  decade  of  the  1940's.  Australia's  takeoff  occurred  a 
decade  or  so  later.  The  outstanding  progress  achieved  in  developing  a  yield- 
raising  capability  in  Australia  in  recent  .years  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  area  in  grain  has  expanded  by  about  half  over  the  last  decade — mostly  into 
lower-rainfall  areas. 

Other  major  countries  having  attained  yield  takeoflfs  are  Canada,  France,  and 
West  Germany.  Several  major  countries,  however,  have  not  yet  generated  a 
yield  takeoff.  Included  in  this  group  are  India,  mainland  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Brazil — countries  containing  half  the  world's  people.  All  four  of 
these  countries  have  emerged  as  food  deficit  countries  in  the  last  decade  or  so. 


PRECONDITIONS    FOR    A    YIELD-PER-ACRE    TAKEOFF 

What  is  required  to  raise  yields  that  was  not  needed  to  expand  the  area  under 
cultivation?  Stated  otherwise,  what  are  the  preconditions  for  a  yield  takeoff; 
i.e.,  generating  a  sustained  trend  of  rapidly  rising  yields?  This  question  could  be 
answered  in  agronomic  terms — in  terms  of  feitilizer,  water,  and  improved  varieties. 
The  problem  could  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  requisite  institutions. 
In  this  paper,  however,  it  will  be  answered  in  terms  of  some  of  the  broad,  mostly 
economic,  considerations. 

Literacy  and  rate  of  yield  increase 

One  of  the  probable  preconditions  for  a  yield  per  acre  takeoff  is  a  reasonably 
high  level  of  literacy.  Steadily  rising  yields  require  a  steady  flow  of  new  knowl- 
edge from  the  laboratory  and  experimental  plot  to  the  farm.  Literacy  permits 
the  use  of  printed  material,  thereby  facilitating  the  dissemination  of  research 
results. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the  level  of  literacy  in  an  economy  and  the 
capacity  to  raise  yields?  An  examination  of  literacy  levels  in  major  rice-,  wheat-, 
and  corn-producing  countries  shows  a  total  of  24  countries  with  literacy  levels 
below  50  percent.*  During  the  period  1935-39  to  1960-62,  14  of  these  countries 
had  rising  yields,  9  had  declining  yields,  and  1  had  the  same  yields  (see  fig.  3  for 
wheat  yields).  The  average  rate  of  yield  increase  for  this  group  of  countries 
was  0.17  percent  per  year. 
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Figure  3. — Relationship  between  literacy  levels  and  yield-raising  capabilities. 


<  Major  producers  of  rice  and  corn  are  defined  as  tliose  countries  liaving  1  million  acres  or  more:  of  wlieat, 
2  million  acres  or  more.  The  number  of  countries  is  actually  something  less  than  25  since  some  countries 
qualify  as  major  producers  of  more  than  one  grain.  See  table  3  for  listing  of  major  producers  of  rice,  wheat 
and  corn  with  annual  rate  of  yield  increase. 
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Among  13  countries  with  literacy  levels  between  50  and  80  percent,  11  had 
rising  yields,  1  had  declining  yields,  and  1  had  the  same  yields.  Tlie  average 
rate  of  yield  increase  in  this  group  was  1.12  percent  per  year. 

Some  23  major  grain-producing  countries  liad  literacy  levels  above  80  percent. 
Among  tliis  group,  22  had  rising  yields,  and  1  had  the  same  yields.  Yields 
increased  an  average  of  1.43  percent  per  year  in  this  group  of  countries.  Countries 
only  recently  attaining  high  levels  of  literacy  (mostly  those  in  southern  and  eastern 
Europe)  generally  had  lower  rates  of  yield  increase. 

The  available  evidence  indicates  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  largely 
illiterate  societies  to  develop  a  significant  yield-raising  capability.  A  high  level 
of  literacy,  however,  does  not  insure  a  yield  takeoff.  In  summary,  a  reasonably 
high  level  of  literacy  seems  to  be  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient  precondition  for  a 
3deld  takeoff. 

Income  levels  and  rate  of  yield  increase 

Another  probable  precondition  for  a  yield  takeoff  would  be  capital — capital 
that  was  not  required  when  the  food  supply  could  be  expanded  by  simply  bringing 
new  land  under  cultivation.  The  capital  required  to  purchase  yield-raising 
inputs  is  not  generally  available  when  incomes  are  still  at  subsistence  levels.''' 

Some  24  countries  ranking  as  major  pi-oducers  of  rice,  wheat,  or  corn  have 
average  per  capita  incomes  below  $200  per  year.  Per-acre  yields  increas(;d  in 
14  of  tliese  countries  between  1935-39  and  1960-62;  in  8  countries  they  declined, 
and  in  2  countries  they  remained  the  same.  (See  fig.  4  for  wheat  yields.)  The 
average  rate  of  yield  increase  for  these  24  countries  was  0.18  percent  ptn-  year. 

Twenty-five  major  grain  producing  countries  had  average  per  capita  incomes 
between  $200  and  $1,(100  per  year.  Yields  trended  upward  in  24  of  these  coun- 
tries; in  1  country  they  were  unchanged.  This  group  of  middle-income  countries 
raised  yields  at  a  rate  of  1.03  percent  per  year. 

Ten  countries  had  average  per  capita  incomes  above  $1,000  per  year.  Yields 
trended  sharply  upward  in  each  of  these  countries,  averaging  2.21  percent  per 
year.  The  lowest  rate  of  increase  recorded  for  this  group  was  1.5  percent  per 
year,  and  the  highest,  3.7  percent  per  year. 
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Figure  4. — Relationship  between  income  levels  and  yield-raising  capabilities. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  yield-per-acre  takeoffs  are  not  easily  achieved 
where  average  per  capita  incomes  are  below  $200.  And,  in  general,  the  higher 
the  per  capita  income,  the  easier  it  is  to  generate  a  yield  takeoff. 

»  The  level  of  per  capita  income  is  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  availability  of  capital.    It  is  also  the  most 
cojnmoiily  used  indicator  of  the  level  of  economic  development. 
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Market  orientation 

The  term  "market  orientation"  refers  to  the  share  of  farm  output  marketed. 
It  is  an  indicator  of  how  far  an  economy  has  progressed  from  being  a  traditional, 
subsistence-oriented  economy  to  becoming  a  commercial,  market-oriented 
economy.  The  more  commercial  and  market  oriented  the  agricultural  sector 
becomes,  the  easier  it  is,  other  things  being  equal,  to  finance  the  capital  inputs 
required  to  raise  yields.  When  food  output  is  increased  by  the  conventional 
means  of  expanding  the  area  under  cultivation,  capital  inputs  are  minimal.  But 
when  food  output  can  be  increased  only  by  raising  yields,  increased  capital  inputs 
are  necessary. 

The  proportion  of  agricultural  output  marketed  is  influenced  by  many  things; 
such  as,  size  of  farms,  the  nature  of  crops,  prices  of  farm  products,  availability 
of  marketing  information,  and  proximity  to  markets.  When  output  per  farrn 
family  is  low  and  the  share  of  output  marketed  is  small,  there  are  many  competing 
demands  on  the  limited  amount  of  cash  available.  Family  necessities  often  take 
priority,  leaving  little  for  the  purchase  of  yield-raising  capital  inputs. 

In  many  less  developed  countries,  the  share  of  farm  output  marketed  is  less 
than  one-half;  in  some,  it  is  less  than  one-fourth.  In  these  countries,  capital  for 
investment  in  agriculture  is  scarce.  The  raising  of  yields,  so  dependent  on  in- 
creased capital  inputs,  will  be  a  slow  and  arduous  process. 

The  nonagricultural  supporting  cast 

The  nonagricultural  supporting  cast  is  here  defined  as  those  sectors  of  the 
economy  outside  the  agricultural  sector  which  provide  either  goods  or  services 
in  support  of  the  agricultural  sector.  In  a  traditional  society  wiiere  food  output 
is  increased  simply  by  expanding  the  area  under  cultivation,  agriculture  can  func- 
tion rather  independently  of  the  remainder  of  the  economy.  But  once  the  supply 
of  readily  cultivable  land  is  exhausted  and  substantial  increases  in  food  output 
can  be  attained  only  bv  raising  yields,  the  relationship  changes.  Agriculture 
becomes  quite  dependent  on  the  remainder  of  the  economy  for  yield-raising  inputs. 

Goods  supplied  by  the  industrial  sector  include  all  the  physical  inputs  such  as 
fertilizer,  lime,  insecticides,  fungicides,  herbicides,  tractors,  farm  implements, 
tools,  petroleum  products,  and  many  more.  Services  provided  by  other  sectors 
include  such  things  as  transportation,  financing,  communications,  and  research. 
The  need  for  agricultural  research  increases  rapidly  as  the  area-to-yield  transition 
progresses. 

In  summary,  a  modern,  yield-raising  agriculture  cannot  develop  in  an  economic 
vacuum.  It  is  extremelv  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  country  lacking  a 
reasonably  well-developed  nonagricultural  supporting  cast  to  generate  a  yield 
takeoff. 

Summary  of  preconditions 

To  describe  the  preconditions  for  a  yield  takeoff  is,  in  fact,  to  describe  the 
whole  process  of  modernization  and  economic  development.  The  close  association 
between  the  level  of  economic  development  and  the  capacity  to  raise  per-acre 
yields  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  grain  yield  trends  of  the  seven  geographic 
regions  during  the  period  from  1934-38  to  1960  (fig.  5).  Some  regions  raised 
yields  dramatically.  Others  raised  yields  very  little.  North  America,  the  most 
advanced  region,  raised  yields  109  percent  while  Asia,  the  least  advanced  region, 
raised  yields  only  7  percent. 

Although  the  preconditions  discussed  above  are  not,  by  any  means,  a  complete 
list,  they  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  difficulties  facing  the  less  developed 
economics  as  they  seek  to  match  population  growth  with  increases  in  food  output. 
Increasing  the  food  supply  by  raising  output  per  acre  is  far  more  difficult  than 
doing  so  by  simply  expanding  the  area  under  cultivation.  The  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  methods  of  increasing  the  food  supply  and  to  recognize 
the  greater  difficulty  associated  with  the  yield-raising  method  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  magnitude  of  the  emerging  food  problem. 

PRECONDITIONS    PLUS    INCENTIVES:    THE    ESSENTIAL    COMBINATION 

The  basic  preconditions  described  above  are  necessary  for  a  yield  takeoff  but 
they  are  not  sufficient.  In  addition  to  these  preconditions  certain  incentives 
are  required. 

Favorable  prices  for  farm  products  is  one  of  the  obvious  incentives.  The  term 
"favorable  prices"  may  be  variously  defined  but  in  the  context  of  this  discussion 
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P'iGURE  5. — Increase  in  grain  yields  per  acre,  1934-38  to  1960. 

favorable  prices  will  mean  favorable  with  respect  to  the  purchased  inputs  required 
to  raise  yields.  Less  developed  economies  often  have  much  lower  food  prices 
and  much  higher  fertilizer  costs.  One  poiuul  of  rice  in  Japan  I)uys  three  times 
as  much  anunouium  sulphate  as  a  pound  of  rice  in  India.  This  price-cost  rela- 
tionship was  not  so  important  when  output  could  be  readily  increased  by  expand- 
ing the  area  vmder  cultivation. 

But  favorable  prices  for  farm  products  is  not  enough.  The  people  on  the  land 
must  be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  these  favorable  prices.  Stated  otherwise, 
there  must  be  a  strong  link  between  effort  and  reward.  The  strength  of  this  link 
is  affected  by  such  factors  as  patterns  of  land  tenure,  tax  systems,  and  price 
policies. 

Incentives  differ  from  preconditions  in  that  they  can  often  be  developed  much 
more  quickly,  given  the  will  to  do  so.  They  are  usually  policy  matters  rather  than 
general  economic  characteristics.  A  policy  of  maintaniing  favorable  support 
prices,  for  instance,  can  often  be  achieved  by  Government  directive. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS DEVELOPED  REGIONS 

Although  the  area  in  crops  in  the  developed  regions  has  remained  essentiallj'^ 
unchanged  over  the  past  25  years,  it  may  expand  somewhat  between  now  and  19S0. 
But  with  or  without  any  future  expansion  in  cultivated  area,  per  capita  food  output 
is  almost  certain  to  increase.  These  regions  have  developed  an  impressive  yield- 
raising  capability,  resulting  in  rates  of  yield  increase  substantially  exceeding  past 
and  projected  rates  of  population  growth. 

Further  gains  in  per  capita  food  output  hi  Xorth  America  and  Oceania  will 
likely  be  channeled  into  exports;  those  in  both  W(!stern  and  Eastern  Kurope  will 
be  used  to  further  improve  diets. 

The  prospects  for  increasing  per  capita  food  output  depend  upon  a  narrowing 
of  the  gap  between  rates  of  popidation  growth  and  rates  of  yield  increases  as  the 
supply  of  readily  cultivable  land  declines.  For  many  less  developed  economies 
this  will  be  difficult.  In  the  essentially  fixed  land  economies,  the  rate  of  vield 
increase  must  approximate  the  rate  of  population  growth  if  declines  in  per  capita 
food  output  are  to  be  avoided.  A  major  share  of  the  2.2  billion  people  in  the  less 
developed  world  live  in  countries  that  fall  into  this  category. 

FUTURE    PROSPECTS LESS    DEVELOPED    REGIONS 

Table  2  shows  traditional  rates  of  yield  increase  for  the  three  principal  grains 
in  major  producing  countries,  recent  rates  of  population  growth  in  these  countries, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  rates.    In  the  more  advanced  countries,  rates 
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of  yield  increase  have  generally  exceeded  rates  of  population  growth.  In  the  less 
developed  countries,  however,  population  growth  rates  have  far  exceeded  rates 
of  yield  increase. 

Table  2.- — Annual  compound  rates  of  change  in  yield  per  acre  of  rice,  wheat,  and 
corn  and  annual  rates  of  population  growth  in  major  grain  producing  countries 
{arranged  in  order  of  rale  of  change  in  yield)  ^ 


Country 


United  States 

Mexico 

United  States 

Canada 

France 

Canada 

Portugal 

France 

Greece 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Mexico 

Italy 

Soviet  Union 

Australia 

West  Germany 

Rumania 

Morocco 

Bulgaria 

Yugoslavia 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

Spain 

Argentina 

Japan 

Taiwan 

Yugoslavia 

Chile 

Italy 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt)  . 

Algeria 

Colombia 

Hungary 

India 

Korea,  South 

Poland 

Burma 

India 

Rumania 

Brazil 

India 

Indonesia 

Pakistan 

Do 

Hungary 

Argentina 

Philippines 

Spain 

Bulgaria 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Philippines 

Soviet  Union 

Brazil 

Do 

Indonesia 

Malagasy  Republic 

Thailand 

Congo 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt). 

Turkey 

Guatemala 

Tunisia 


Crop 


Corn 

Wheat-. 
_...do.-. 
_.__dn... 
^...do... 

Corn 

_..-do... 
..-_do__. 
Wheat.. 
....do... 

Rice 

Corn 

...-do... 

do.. 

Wheat.. 

do.. 

Corn 

Wheat.. 

Corn 

Wheat.. 

Corn 

do.. 

Wheat.. 

Rice 

do.. 

Corn.... 
Wheat.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Rice 

Wheat.. 

Corn 

Wheat.. 
Rice . . . 

do.. 

Wheat.. 
Rice... 
Wheat.. 

do.. 

Rice... 
Corn... 
Rice... 
Corn... 
Wheat., 
Corn... 

do.. 

Rice... 
Wheat. 

do.. 

do... 

do.. 

Corn... 
Wheat - 
Corn... 
Wheat. 
Corn... 
Rice... 

do.. 

Corn... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Wheat. 


Annual  com- 
pound rate 
of  change  in 
yield,  per- 
cent -  column 
a 


-1 
-1 


Annual  com- 
pound rate 
ofpupolation 
increase,  per- 
cent column 
b 


Column  a 
minus  col- 
umn b 
percent 


1.7 
3.1 
1.7 
2.  2 

i!o 

2.2 

.8 
1.0 

.9 

.  7 
1.7 
3.1 

.5 
1.7 
2.  2 
I!  2 

.9 
2.8 

.9 
1.1 
2.6 
1.0 
1.7 

.9 
3.7 
1.1 
2.4 

.5 
2.6 
2.5 
1.9 
2.2 

.5 
2  2 
2^9 
1.4 
2.1 
2.2 

.9 
3.1 
2.2 
2.3 
2.1 
2.1 

.5 
1.7 
3.3 
1.0 

.9 
2.9 
3.3 
3.3 
1.7 
3.1 
3.1 
2.3 
2.8 
3.0 
2.4 
2.5 
2.9 
3.1 

1.7 


-1-2.0 
-fO.2 
-1-1.0 
-fO.l 
-1-1.3 

0 
-1-1.3 
-hl.O 
-1-1.1 
-1-1.3 

-!-.-> 
-1.3 
-1-1.2 

-.1 

-I-'.  3 
-I-.5 

-1.5 
-I-.3 
-l-.l 

-1.5 
-l-.l 
-.7 
-4-.  1 

-2.8 
_  2 

-lie 

-I-.3 
-l.S 
-1.7 
-1.2 
-1.5 

-f.2 
-1.5 
-2.2 

-1.5 
-1.6 

-.3 
-2.6 
-1.7 
-1.8 
-1.6 
-1.6 

-.1 
-1.4 
-3.0 

-.8 

-.8 
-2.8 
-3.3 
-3.3 
-1.7 
-.3. 2 
-3.2 
-2.5 
-3.0 
-3.3 
-2.9 
-3.2 
-3.7 
-4.1 
-2.8 


1  In  the  past  there  has  not  been  any  direct  relationship  between  rate  of  yield  per  acre  increase  and  the 
rate  of  population  growth  in  many  countries.  But  as  more  and  more  countries  become  fixed  land  ecnn- 
omies,  yields  will  have  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  population  to  avoid  a  declining  trend  of  food  output  per 
person. 

2  193.5-39  to  1960-62. 

54-459— 66— pt.  1 4 
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Much  more  will  be  required  of  agriculture  in  the  less  developed  countries 
because  population  is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  developed  nations 
(fig.  6).  Japan,  the  most  successful  rice-producing  country,  has  raised  yields 
at  just  over  1  percent  per  year  in  recent  decades.  In  India,  where  population  is 
growing  at  2.3  percent  per  year  and  where  nearly  all  increases  in  food  output 
over  the  next  several  years  must  come  from  rising  yields,  the  failure  to  sub- 
stantially improve  on '  the  outstanding  Japanese  performance  will  result  in 
steadily  declining  food  output  per  person. 
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FiGurtE    6. — Average   annual   population    growth    rates  per  decade  by  regions, 

with  projections. 

France,  in  raising  wheat  yields  at  2.3  percent  per  year,  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  raising  per  capita  output  for  its  population,  which  is  increasing  only 
1  percent  per  year.  But  the  French  performance,  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  Europe,  would  not  have  been  adequate  had  it  faced  population  growth  rates 
as  high  as  those  currently  prevailing  in  many  less  developed  countries. 

The  United  States  has  raised  wheat  yields  2.7  percent  per  year.  Given  a 
fixed  land  base  and  a  population  growth  rate  comparable  to  the  3.1  percent  per 
year  now  prevailing  in  Brazil,  however,  output  per  person  would  have  declined. 
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ILLUSTRATING   THE    PROBLEM 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  assess  the  full  impact  of  the  current  and  projected  popu- 
lation growth  rates  on  the  economies  of  the  less-developed  regions.  One  of  the 
most  effective  ways  for  us  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge  is  to  interchange 
the  projected  population  increases  of  the  developed  and  less-developed  regions. 

Consider  these  facts.  The  agricultural  land  resources  of  the  two  economic 
regions  are  approximately  the  same.  The  1960  population  of  the  developed 
world  was  less  than  0.9  billion,  tliat  of  the  less-developed  world  was  more  than 
2  billion.  The  projected  increase  between  1960  and  2000  for  the  developed 
world,  according  to  the  United  Nations  medium  level  projections,  is  0.4  billion 
and  that  for  the  less-developed  world  is  nearly  3  billion.^ 

Now  let  us  interchange  the  projected  groAvth  in  population  of  the  two  regions. 
The  developed  world  would  then  absorb  the  3  bilUon  and  the  less-developed  world, 
the  0.4  billion.  The  United  States,  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  agricultural 
Jand  resources  of  the  developed  world,  could  expect  to  accommodate  one-fourth 
of  the  3  billion  total  (750  million).  This  amounts  to  an  addition  of  about  190 
million  per  decade — roughly  the  equivalent  of  our  current  population  every 
10  years. 

What  would  happen  to  our  food  consumption  levels  under  these  circumstances? 
Our  standard  of  living?  Our  educational  system?  The  level  of  employment? 
But  we  are  much  better  prepared  to  absorb  increases  of  this  magnitude  than  are 
the  less-developed  regions.  We  have  the  capital,  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
technology,  and  the  high  levels  of  literacy  and  education.  And  we  have  a  much 
more  favorable  land-man  ratio  to  begin  with. 

Unfortunately,  the  vast  increases  in  population  are  projected  for  the  regions 
least  prepared  to  feed  them.  These  circumstances  will  require  a  vast  acceleration 
in  the  transfer  of  resources — food,  capital,  and  technical  assistance — from  the 
developed  to  the  less-developed  world  to  reduce  the  growing  imbalance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  Per  capita  food  output  in  the  developed  regions  will  likely  continue  to 
trend  steadily  upward,  generating  ever-larger  exportable  supplies. 

(2)  Many  less-developed  countries  must  make  the  transition  from  primary 
dependence  on  the  area-expanding  method  of  raising  food  output  to  primary 
dependence  on  the  yield-raising  method  of  increasing  food  output.  These 
countries  face  two  severe  handicaps.  They  have  little  time  in  which  to  make 
the  area-to-yield  transition,  and  they  must  attempt  it  while  stUl  in  the  very 
early  stages  of  development. 

(3)  Per  capita  food  output  in  the  less-developed  regions  has  shown  a  disturbing 
tendency  to  trend  downward  in  recent  years.  Arresting  and  reversing  this  trend 
will  require  a  much  greater  effort  and  a  much  greater  allocation  of  resources  than 
are  presently  in  prospect. 

(4)  The  food  problem  emerging  in  the  less-developed  regions  may  be  one  of 
the  most  nearly  insoluble  problems  facing  man  over  the  next  few  decades. 
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Exhibit  11 

"World  Population  Determinants  in  the  Future" 

(By   Frank   W.    Notestein,i   in    "World    Population  and  Food  Supplies,   1980,"^ 
American  Society  of  Agronomy:  Madison,  Wis.,  February  1965,  pp.  23-30) 

Dr.  Brown's  paper  is  a  pleasant  change  from  many  of  the  extreme  statements 
that  I  have  heard  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime's  preoccupation  with  poi)ulation 
questions.  Of  the  two  extremes,  I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  which  I  dislike 
more — -the  one  that  holds  birth  control  to  be  the  only  solution  to  problems  of 
poverty  or  the  one  that  holds  scientific  advances  in  food  prorluction  to  be  the  only 
solution  to  the  problems  of  population  growth.  Clearly,  problems  of  poverty 
c;inuot  be  solved  without  increasing  production,  and,  for  peopU^  who  prefer  to 
remain  healthy,  problems  of  unending  population  growth  cannot  be  solved  with- 
out birth  control.  Advocates  of  both  of  these  extreme  views,  moreover,  share 
the  same  kind  of  blind  spot.  Both  tend  to  treat  their  subjects,  production  or 
reproduction,  as  if  one  could  move  from  the  pages  of  the  scientific  textbook  into 
reality  without  intervening  social,  ecouoTuic,  and  political  frictions. 

Dr.  Brown's  paper  is  refreshing  because  he  has  paid  attention  to  botli  tlie 
numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  problem  of  man's  food  suppl)',  and  has 
done  so  in  the  context  of  a  real  world's  problems  of  social-economic  change.  He 
has  made  my  task  light. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  particular  population  projections  that  he  used. 
They  are  those  issued  by  the  United  Nations  in  195(8.^  New  and  slightly  difFcn-nt 
figures  have  been  issued  recently.^  But  the  differences  in  these  figures  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  change  the  fundamentals  of  the  problem.  We  can  discuss  the 
issues  involved  just  as  well,  or  just  as  badly,  on  tlie  basis  of  one  set  of  figures  as 
on  another. 

The  fact  is  that  popidation  growtli  in  the  future  is  going  to  depend  heavily  on 
events  still  to  come.  It  may  be  very  niucli  nioic  rapid  in  the  newly  dcNcdoping 
covnitries  than  it  is  now.  Under  certain  conditions  it  could  rise  from  an  average  of 
between  2  and  3  percent  to  3.5  or  even  4  percent.  These  conditions  are  that 
human  fertility  in  these  regions  remains  unchanged  and  that  the  control  of  disease, 
hunger,  and  war  permit  the  continued  dc^cline  of  the  death  rat(^  On  the  other 
hand,  a  I'apid  drop  of  t  le  birth  rate  in  the  newly  devcjloping  countries  could  slow 
the  pace  of  population  growth  and  t-ase  the  long-run  i)roblems.  In  any  case, 
economic  and  political  conditions  that  permit  the  expansion  of  food  production 
will  be  accompaiued  by  rapid  population  growth  for  decades.  As  emerged  witli 
crystal  clarity  from  Dr.  Brown's  paper,  none  of  the  problems  of  population  growth 

'  President  of  the  Population  Council.  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2  "United  Nations:  The  Future  Growth  of  World  Population."    Population  Studies,  No.  28,  New  York, 
1958. 

3  "United  Nations:  Provisional  Report  on  World  Population  Prospects,"  as  assessed  in  1963.    (ST/SO A/ 
SER.R/7)  New  York,  1964. 
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can  be  solved  without  sustained  increases  in  both  agricultural  and  industrial 
production. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  paper,  it  would  perhaps  be  most  useful  if  I  were  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  newly  developing  areas  of  the  world  and  briefly  discuss  three 
topics:  (1)  Factors  tending  to  increase  the  rate  of  population  growth;  (2)  factors 
tending  to  reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth;  and  (3)  some  of  the  implications  of 
the  situation. 

What,  then,  are  the  factors  tending  to  lift  the  rates  of  population  growth?  In 
the  newly  developing  countries,  annual  rates  of  growth  are  ranging  from  roughly 
2  to  4  percent  and  within  this  range  are  moving  rapidly  up.  In  Europe's  19th 
century  period  of  technological  development,  population  scarcely  ever  grew  by  as 
much  as  1  percent  per  year.  Wiry  in  the  early  stages  of  development  of  these  new 
regions  are  we  now  experiencing  rates  of  increase  ranging  from  2  to  at  least  5  times 
as  high  as  those  which  characterized  Europe's  19th  century?  And  why  are  these 
rates  still  rising? 

To  some  extent  the  answer  lies  in  emigration.  The  empty  Americas  served  as 
Europe's  safety  valve.  Nevertheless,  this  factor  was  not  really  very  important  in 
the  total  situation. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  difference  is  the  efficiency  with  which  acute 
communicable  diseases  are  now  controlled.  We  are  all  aware  that  sulfa  drugs, 
antibiotics,  and  the  use  of  new  insecticides  to  control  vectors  of  infection  have 
brought  almost  miraculous  reductions  in  the  risk  of  death — even  when  living  con- 
ditions are  appalingly  bad.     But,  I  wonder  if  you  realize  the  extend  of  the  miracle? 

Let  me  give  two  quick  examples.  Our  generation  has  been  the  most  extensive 
killer  that  the  human  race  has  ever  known.  We  have  engaged  in  two  wars  of  a 
destructive  nature  quite  impossible  to  equal  with  lower  technological  skill.  Of  this 
we  are  all  both  aware  and  ashamed.  I  wonder  if  we  are  equaly  aware  of  the 
happy  part — the  fact  that  our  peacetime  gains  have  been  as  triumphant  as  our 
wartime  losses  have  been  terrible?  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  even  in  Europe  the 
peacetime  reductions  of  the  death  rate  since  1910  saved  more  lives  than  both  wars 
cost. 

Nor  is  the  gain  confined  to  the  highly  developed  parts  of  the  world.  The  life 
table  of  the  1920's  in  India  showed  an  expectation  of  life  at  birth  of  something 
like  27  j^ears.  Now  it  is  probably  over  45  years.  Much  the  same  improvement 
may  well  have  taken  place  in  Pakistan.  In  Ceylon,  where  programs  of  public 
health  and  medical  care  are  much  more  developed,  the  change  is  even  more  remark- 
able. On  the  present  life  table  a  newborn  girl  baby  has  as  good  a  chance  to  survive 
to  age  60  as  she  had  living  to  age  5  in  the  1920's.  In  Taiwan  the  record  is  even 
better.  The  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is  over  60  and  quite  as  good  as  that  of 
the  United  States  in  the  middle  1930's.  Much  the  same  kind  of  trend  is  found 
in  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  several  countries  of  Latin  America.  In  short,  a 
powerful  element  in  the  mounting  rates  of  population  growth  in  the  newly  develop- 
ing ureas  is  the  unparalleled  speed  with  which  the  risks  of  death  are  being  reduced. 

An  even  more  powerful  factor  is  the  high  level  of  the  birth  rate.  In  the  early 
stages  of  Europe's  technological  development,  birth  rates  were  already  far  below 
the  levels  generally  characterizing  today's  newly  developing  countries.  Most 
people  married  relatively  late,  and  rather  large  proportions  of  the  population 
did  not  marry.  Moreover,  the  limitation  of  childbearing  through  contraceptive 
practice  became  progressively  common  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
In  general.  Western  European  birth  rates  were  in  the  middle  30's.  That  is,  there 
were  between,  say,  32  and  38  births  a  year  per  1,000  total  population.  In  sharpest 
contrast,  today's  newly  developed  eouirtries  generally  have  birth  rates  ranging 
from  38  to  more  than  55  per  1,000  population. 

Now,  alas,  I  must  initiate  those  of  you  who  are  not  already  members  of  the 
guild  into  a  couple  of  minor  statistical  mysteries.  I  have  been  speaking  earlier 
of  rates  of  population  growth  such  as  1  or  2  or  4  percent  per  year — that  is,  10,  or 
20,  or  40  per  1,000  population.  How  are  these  rates  determined?  If  we  neglect 
international  migration,  as  we  may  for  the  world's  major  populations,  the  rate 
of  growth  is  the  rate  of  natural  increase,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  crude 
birth  rate  and  crude  death  rate.  Obviously  the  birth  rate  represents  the  rate  at 
which  the  fund  of  life  is  recruited,  and  the  death  rate  represents  the  rate  at  which 
it  is  depleted.     The  difference  is  the  rate  of  net  gain. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  populations  of  the  newly  developing  areas  are  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  Europe's  population  gain  during  its  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment partly  because  the  very  high  birth  rates  yield  rates  of  accretion  of  up  to 
20  per  1,000  higher  than  those  that  characterized  Europe.  We  have  also  noted 
that  the  risks  of  death  have  fallen  almost  miraculoush',  reducing  rapidly  in  turn 
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the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  population.  But  today's  death  rates  are  lower 
than  one  could  expect  merely  from  the  reduction  of  the  age-specific  risks  of 
death.  We  have  noted  that  hfe  expectations  at  birth  have  risen  remarkably, 
but  they  are  still  substantially  below  those  of  the  more  highly  developed  parts 
of  the  world.  Yet  the  lowest  crude  death  rates  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  lowest 
number  of  annual  deaths  per  1,000  population,  occur  in  such  places  as  Taiwan, 
Singapore,  Puerto  Rico,  and  some  parts  of  Latin  America  and  not  in  Europe 
or  North  America. 

How  is  it  that  areas  with  relatively  low,  but  far  from  the  lowest,  risks  of  death 
have  the  lowest  crude  death  rates?  The  reason  is  that  they  have  had  very  high 
birth  rates.  Curiously  enough,  high  birth  rates  foster  rapid  population  growth 
in  two  ways:  directly,  by  bringing  high  rates  of  accretion  to  the  fund  of  life;  and 
indirectly,  under  present  health  conditions,  by  fostering  low  rates  of  depletion 
through  death. 

The  seeming  paradox  that  high  birth  rates  foster  low  death  rates  is  readily 
explained.  Except  where  migration  is  important,  the  age  composition  of  the 
population  is  virtually  determined  by  the  birth  rates.  Very  high  birth  rates 
generate  very  young  populations.  Very  low  birth  rates  generate  very  old  popu- 
lations.'* The  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  population  is  determined  by  the  risks 
of  death  across  the  span  of  life  and  by  tlie  age  composition  of  the  population. 
Under  modern  conditions  young  populations  have  low  risks  of  death  even  under 
adverse  circumstances,  and  older  people  have  high  risks  even  under  relatively 
favorable  conditions.  The  newly  developing  countries  with  rather  good  health 
faciiitifis  have  the  lowest  death  rates  in  the  world,  because  they  combine  low 
age-specific  risks  of  death  with  the  very  young  populations  which  have  been 
produced  by  a  history  of  very  high  birth  rates. 

Something  of  the  power  of  this  depressing  effort  of  the  birth  rate  over  the  death 
rate  may  be  seen  by  answering  a  simple  question.  Without  changing  the  risk  of 
death  in  any  age,  what  would  happen  to  the  death  rate  of  the  United  States  if  by 
some  miracle  our  population  were  suddenly  given  the  age  distribution  that  Mexico 
now  has,  thanks  to  its  history  of  high  birth  rates?  The  expectation  of  life  at  birth 
would,  or  course,  remain  unchanged  at  about  70  years,  but  the  crude  death  rate 
would  fall  from  about  9  per  1,000  population  to  less  than  4,  thc^reby  adding  more- 
than  5  per  1,000,  or  0.5  percent  to  our  rate  of  population  growth. 

Rates  of  population  growth  in  the  newly  developing  countries  are  rising  to 
levels  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  because  very  high 
birth  rates  are  being  coupled  with  the  lowest  death  rates  the  world  has  ev(>r  known. 
Since  health  protection  is  far  from  adequate  in  many  of  the  large  countries  at 
present,  further  gains  may  be  expected  to  lift  the  rates  of  population  growth. 

What,  then,  of  the  future?  Unless  fertility  dechnes  we  face  some  decades  of 
growth  at  rates  that  range  from  2  to  4  percent  (and  nearer  the  latter  than  the 
former  figure)  in  many  of  the  developing  countries.  If  India  and  Pakistan  are 
not  already  growing  at  more  than  3  percent  they  will  do  so  shortly.  I  am  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  disease  will  be  progressively  controlled  and  that  in  the  next 
decades  mass  .starvation  will  not  occur.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  room  for  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  agricultural  production  at  home  and  some  possi'olity  of 
supply  from  aV)road.  Without  falling  birth  rates,  however,  the  burden  of  growth 
will  be  verv  great  both  to  the  processes  of  technological  modernization  and  to  life 
itself. 

So  much  for  the  factors  tending  to  increase  rates  of  population  growth  in  the 
newly  developing  countries.  They  are  powerful  and  represent  major  obstacles 
to  the  successful  modernization  of  all  the  newly  emerging  nations. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  story,  which  is  my  second  topic:  Factors  tending 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  population  grovvth.  In  Europe's  19th  century,  birth  rates 
eventually  bngan  to  decline  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  all  "right  thinking" 
leaders  of  church  and  state.     Birth  rates  came  down  because,  under  the  impact  of 

*  This  is  not  dinicult  to  understand  intuitively.  If  very  high  birth  rates  are  found  in  combination  with 
such  hisrh  death  rates  that  the  population  is  stationary,  then  tho  population  i"  young,  because  life  is  so 
short.  If  the  same  very  hiph  birth  rates  are  combined  with  very  low  death  rates,  then  growth  will  bo 
very  rapid,  and  tho  population  wiU  be  very  youn?  because  of  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  births. 
If,  for  example,  the  population  had  been  (rrowing  at  S.n  percent  continuously  and,  therefore,  doubling 
every  20  years,  persons  now  aged  80  would  be  the  survivors  of  a  birth  class  only  one-sixteenth  as  large  as 
that  of  tlie  current  year. 

There  is  substantial  literature  on  this  subject,  e.g.,  the  following: 

Coale,  A.  J.:  How  the  age  distribution  of  a  human  population  is  determined.  Population  Studies: 
Animal  Ecolojv  and  Demography.  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  Symposia  on  Quantitative  Biology  vol.  XXII. 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  1957. 

Bourgeois-Pichat,  J.:  Utilisation  de  la  notion  de  population  stable  pour  mnsurer  la  mortalite  et  la  fecon- 
dite  des  populations  de.<  pays  sousdeveloppes.  Bulletin  de  I'Institut  International  de  Statistiquu.  (Actes 
de  la  30  Session,  Stockholm  1957)  vol.  36,  No.  2,  pp.  94-121.) 
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the  new  urban  industrial  setting  and  mass  education,  the  ordinary  citizen  decided 
to  have  fewer  children.  Initially,  at  least,  they  did  so  mainly  l)y  using  folk 
methods  of  contraception  and,  later,  by  the  use  of  modern  methods.  But  in  all 
this  the  ordinary  people  faced  the  active  opposition  of  their  leaders. 

The  contrast  of  that  situation,  and  the  one  we  now  face,  could  scarcely  be 
stronger  in  many  of  the  emerging  nations.  More  than  half  of  the  population  of 
the  newly  developing  countries  live  under  governments  that  have  announced 
active  programs  to  stimulate  the  reduction  of  fertility.  It  is  hard  to  realize  how 
strong  the  drive  in  this  direction  has  become.  A  few  years  ago  one  heard  a  great 
deal  of  ideological  nonsense  talked  on  all  sides  of  the  question.  Today,  these  are 
all  overridden  by  preoccupation  with  the  impact  of  population  growth  on  prob- 
lems of  education,  housing,  jobs,  factories,  and  food.  No  longer  are  a  few  Western 
scholars  wringing  their  hands  about  the  terrible  problems  of  population  growth, 
while  the  world's  leaders  either  disregard  the  sulaject  or  haggle  about  Malthus, 
Marx,  and  St.  Thomas'  version  of  Aristotle's  concept  of  natural  law.  Today,  the 
leaders  of  the  newly  developing  countries  are  alert  to  the  need  for  lowering  this 
barrier  and  are  pushing  us  for  help.    We,  alas,  are  a  bit  on  the  reluctant  side. 

Today  both  mainland  China  and  Nationalist  China  have  active  programs, 
although  not  always  fully  acknowledged  policies,  to  reduce  birth  rates.  Indeed, 
the  birth  rates  of  the  Chinese  populations  of  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore 
are  now  falling.  The  decline  may  also  be  coming  in  the  mainland  but  there  is  no 
reliable  information.  South  Korea  has  a  strong  government -backed  program 
to  spread  family  planning.  Thailand  has  no  policy,  but  does  have  a  government- 
backed  pilot  project.  Japan  has,  of  course,  one  of  the  world's  lowest  birth  rates. 
India  and  Pakistan  both  have  strong  birth  control  programs,  which  in  terms  of 
personnel,  organization,  and  national  support  should  begin  to  make  their  influence 
felt.  Turkey  has  made  the  restriction  of  population  growth  a  central  part  of 
the  first  economic  plan.  Tunisia  and  Egypt  are  both  developing  programs  to 
spread  family  planning.  Even  in  Latin  America  there  are  a  few  countries  in 
which  contraceptive  services  are  available  in  government  hospitals. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  people  concerned  with  agricultural  production  that 
government  policy  is  one  thing  and  individual  performance  is  another.  One  is 
often  told  that  peasants  will  not  reduce  their  birth  rates  because  both  tradition 
and  religion  have  taught  them  the  virtues  of  large  families.  Peasants  may  be 
illiterate — but  they  are  not  stupid.  They  realize  just  as  we  do  that  families 
are  getting  very  large  because  the  children  no  longer  die.  They  see  the  farms 
getting  smaller  and  the  jobs  getting  scarcer.  Nearly  every  survey,  indeed  every 
one  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  has  shown  that  substantial  majorities  of  the 
people  realize  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  smaller  families  and  want  assist- 
ance in  the  curtailment  of  their  own  childbearing. 

Thus  far  it  is  my  impression  that  the  reduction  of  birth  rates  has  been  held  back 
less  for  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  than  for  lack  of  effective  bureau- 
cratic leadership  and  organization  on  problems  of  education  and  material  supplies. 
Here,  too,  progress  has  been  made.  In  view  of  the  widespread  private  interest 
and  public  recognition  of  the  need  to  reduce  birth  rates,  one  would  expect  birth 
rates  to  fall  much  more  quickly  than  they  did  in  the  early  phases  of  Europe's 
development. 

There  is  still  another  promising  element  in  the  situation.  Until  recently,  the 
available  methods  of  birth  control  were  ill  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor, 
illiterate  couples  lacking  either  privacy  or  adequate  sanitary  facilities.  This 
situation  has  changed  dramatically  in  the  last  few  years  with  the  development 
of  the  plastic  intrauterine  contraceptive  devices.  Undoubtedly  they  are  still  in 
an  early  stage  of  development.  Much  research  remains  to  be  done.  Neverthe- 
less, a  great  many  research  projects  in  our  major  medical  schools  and  m  research 
institutions  in  other  countries  already  warrant  a  number  of  important  conclusions. 

The  devices  may  be  inserted  as  office  routine  without  anesthetic  and  may  be 
left  in  place  for  2  or  more  years.  Depending  on  the  size  and  form,  it  has  been 
shown  that  between  75  and  88  percent  remam  in  place  12  months  after  insertion. 
For  this  major  sector  of  the  childbearing  population,  the  devices  provide  highly 
effective  protection  against  the  risk  of  pregnanc3^  Even  if  one  charges  against 
the  device  the  pregnancies  occurring  after  an  unnoticed  spontaneous  ejection,  the 
risk  of  pregnancy  is  trivially  small.  Moreover,  when  the  device  is  removed  there 
is  no  impairment  of  the  abilitj^  to  procreate:  indeed,  it  serves  virtually  as  a  revers- 
ible sterilization.  Thus  far,  careful  study  of  thousands  of  cases  has  shown  that 
the  method  is  safe  for  widespread  use  wherever  there  is  proper  medical  support. 
Finally,  the  device  is  cheap.  It  is  being  manufactured  in  Taiwan  and  Korea  for 
less  than  3  cents  a  unit. 
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The  metliod  is  now  being  extensively  used  in  sevenxl  American  hospitals  and 
clinics.  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  have  only  recently  begun  to  use  the  method 
extensively,  but  already  more  than  100, ()()()  devices  have  been  inserted.  Both 
countries  are  hopuig  that  within  5  years  about  one-third  of  the  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  will  be  using  the  method.  Other  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  appear 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  launchiiig  extensive  programs  to  spread  this  new  form  of 
contraception. 

In  short,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  birth  rates  of  many  of  the  newly 
developing  countries  can  be  reduced  much  sooner  and  more  rapidly  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  earlier  experience  of  Western  Europe — and  even 
much  more  rapidly  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect  5  years  ago.  Religious, 
ideological,  and  nationalistic  disputes  ai^out  birth  control  have  subsided:  govern- 
ments are  progress! \'ely  aware  of  the  need  to  i-educe  birth  rates;  nmch  of  the 
public  is  already  anxious  to  control  its  childbearing;  and  there  is  now  a  nuithod  of 
contraception  that  requires  no  attention  after  it  is  first  obtained  and  which  is 
cheap,  safe,  and  effective  for  the  large  majority  of  the  childbearing  population. 
This  combination  may  make  possible  very  rapid  r(;ductions  in  birth  rates. 

Finally,  as  my  third  topic,  what  are  the  major  implications  of  the  situation? 
It  is  cleiir  that  iilthough  we  are  dealing  with  a  tenibly  difficult  problem,  we  now 
have  good  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  not  be  insuperable.  Populations  are  going 
to  grow,  barring  catastrophe,  even  if  birth  rates  fall  with  unpreccidented  speed. 
Indeed,  in  virtually  every  newly  developing  country,  even  if  birth  rates  were 
suddenly  cut  in  half,  the  population  would  continue  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  it 
did  in  19th-century  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  attainment  of  a 
stationary  population  for  decades.  The  only  realistic  hope  is  that  the  rates  of 
growth  can  be  brought  to  manageable  levels.  The  populations  of  such  countries 
as  India,  Pakistan,  and  China  w'ill  almost  certainly  double.  The  real  question  is 
whether  they  can  have  60  years  instead  of  25  years  in  which  to  tlo  so.  Even  if  the 
practice  of  effective  birth  control  spreads  with  unprecedented  speed,  the  poorest 
and  most  densely  settled  nations  of  the  world  will  require  a  great  deal  more 
food  just  to  provide  their  present  meager  diets. 

Moreover,  the  maintenance  of  existing  poverty  is  an  unacceptable  goal.  It 
will  not  do  to  talk  of  finding  the  food  to  nourish  tomorrow's  children  as  badly  as 
today's  are  fed.  Our  generation,  which  has  had  such  a  ghastly  record  for  killing, 
faces  now  a  chance  to  redeem  itself.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  human 
species  has  it  been  technologically  possible  to  attain  decent  health  and  educntion 
for  all  the  world's  people.  Today  we  can,  if  we  will.  But  will  we?  I  think  not, 
unless  we  lift  our  sights  beyond  the  attainment  of  mere  survival  for  ever-growing 
numbers.  We  cannot  do  it  by  birth  control  alone;  we  cannot  do  it  by  lifting 
production  alone.  But  the  combination  of  realistic  programs  for  the  reduction 
of  birth  rates  and  technological  advances  pursued  with  vigor  in  both  agriculture 
and  industry  does  give  a  chance.  In  this  combination  lies  our  best  hope  of 
attaining  health  and  education  for  all  the  world's  people  and  maintaining  freedom 
for  ourselves. 

Exhibit  12 

"Adapting  Food  Supplies  and   Processing   Methods  To  Fit  Nutritional 

Needs" 

(Bv   Nevin  S.   Scrimshaw,^  in   "World    Population  and   Food  Supplies,    1980," 
American  Society  of  Agronomy:   Madison,  Wis.,  February  1965,  i)p.  31-41) 

Preceding  speakers  have  left  it  unmistakably  clear  that  regarrlless  of  exact 
demographic  projections,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  need  for  additional  food  for 
a  growing  world  population.  Furthermore,  at  the  present  time,  the  diets  of 
nearly  half  the  world's  population  are  inadequate  in  quality  and  most  of  these  are 
also  deficient  in  quantity.  We  are  faced  with  the  need  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  diets  of  much  of '  the  world  while  steadily  increasing  the  quantity  of 
available  food.  As  the  population  rapidly  and  constantly  increases,  success  in 
meeting  the  growing  nutritional  needs  will  require  not  only  the  full  utilization  of 
modern  science  and  technology  by  every  level  of  society  but  also  new  attitudes 
toward  food.  It  will  demand' the  maximum  application  of  present  agricultural 
techniques  and  resources  and  also  the  development  of  ways  of  supplying  essential 
nutrients  which  are  not  at  present  conventionally  employed. 

>  Head,  Department  of  Xutrition  and  Food  Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Caml)ridge, 
Mass. 
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NATURE    OF    FOOD    NEEDS 

In  order  to  understand  more  specifically  the  nature  of  the  problem,  we  need  to 
recognize  the  significance  of  modern  knowledge  of  requirements  for  specific 
nutrients  and  the  role  which  they  play  in  metabolism.  Information  gained  in 
recent  decades  makes  it  clear  that  no  matter  how  important  we  consider  them  to 
be  in  our  diets,  the  body  does  not  require  specific  foods.  An  adequate  source 
of  calories  and  sufficient  quantities  of  the  essential  nutrients  in  any  acceptable 
form  taken  at  appropriate  intervals  is  all  that  is  needed.  Even  the  intervals  of 
intake  can  vary  widely  from  our  concept  of  three  meals  a  da}'  with  no  impairment 
of  health  and  efficiencj'. 

The  dietary  allowances  for  yovmg  advdts  as  recommended  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  are  shown  in  table  1  (1).  A 
niunber  of  additional  vitamins  and  mineral  elements  are  required  in  such  small 
quantities  as  to  be  supplied  by  all  normal  diets.  These,  too,  have  been  identified 
and  are  listed  in  table  1.  The  point  to  consider  with  an  open  mind  is  how  the 
essential  nutrients  can  be  supplied. 

Table  1. —  National  Research  Council  1964  recommended  dietary  allowances 


National  Research  Council  recommended  dietary  allowances,  1964 

Calo- 
ries 

Pro- 
tein 
(grams) 

Cal- 
cium 
(milli- 
grams) 

Iron 

(milli- 
grams) 

Ascor- 
bic acid 
(milli- 
grams) 

Vita- 
min A 
(inter- 
national 
units) 

Thia- 
mine 

(milli- 
grams) 

Ribo- 
flavin 
(milli- 
grams) 

Nia- 
cin 
(milh- 
grams) 

Men  (70  kilograms,  140 
centimeters) 

2.900 
2,100 

70 
58 

0.8 

.8 

10 
10 

70 
70 

5,000 
5.000 

1.2 

.8 

1.7 
1.3 

19 

Women  (58  kilograms,  163 
centimeters).,     __--._ 

14 

Note  .^Essential  nutrients  for  which  no  National  Research  Council  allowances  are  given: 
Vitamins:  B12,  pyridoxin,  folic  acid,  pantothenic  acid,  biotin,  vitamins  D.  E,  and  K. 
Minerals,  etc.:  Sodium,  phosphorus,  pota-ssium,  magnesium,  copper,  zinc,  manganese,  molybdenum, 
cobalt,  selenium,  chromium,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  fluorine. 
Carbohydrate  and  fat. 


It  is  still  sometimes  stated  that  vegetable  protein  is  deficient  in  certain  essential 
amino  acids  and  can  never  wholly  replace  animal  protein.  One  recent  report 
used  this  as  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  utilizing  fish  as  a  major  protein 
source  for  the  growing  world  population.  Although  increasing  thf;  exploitation  of 
fish  is  highh'  desirable,  this  particular  argument  for  doing  so  is  simph'  not  valid. 
Not  only  is  protein  from  animal  sources  unnecessary,  but  also  it  is  not  even 
essential  that  we  receive  protein  as  such  from  any  source  as  long  as  we  consume 
the  essential  amino  acids  in  proper  quantities  together  with  a  utilizable  source 
of  nitrogen  for  biosynthesis  of  the  "nonessential"  ones. 

While  most  individual  vegetable  proteins  are  relatively  deficient  in  one  or 
more  amino  acids,  the  deficiency  can  frequently  be  corrected  by  combining  them 
with  other  vegetable  proteins  of  complementar}-  amino  acid  composition.  It 
can  also  be  adjusted  b\'  adding  the  needed  amino  acids  in  synthetic  form,  although 
it  may  not  be  economical  to  do  so..  All  that  matters  nutritionally  is  getting 
the  needed  amino  acids  and  nitrogen,  not  wliether  they  come  from  meat,  fish, 
soya,  fermentation  vats,  or  the  test  tube.  Our  own  ethnocentrism  influences 
heavily  the  amounts  of  milk  and  meat  we  consider  indispensable.  When  the 
Argentinean  demands  twice  as  much  meat  per  capita  as  the  average  American 
we  think  it  unreasonable  and  wasteful,  forgetting  the  impression  given  by  our 
own  diet  in  some  countries. 

Just  as  the  body  needs  only  the  individual  amino  acids  and  does  not  require 
that  these  be  in  the  form  of  protein,  it  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  source  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  as  long  as  they  are  adequate  in  quantity.  As  far  as  ascorbic  acid 
requirements  alone  are  concerned,  for  example,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
ascorbic  acid  comes  from  citrus  fruit  or  juice,  a  synthetic  orange-flavored  breakfast 
drink,  or  in  a  small  tablet  mixed  with  dextrose.  Even  energy  can  be  supplied 
not  only  by  carbohydrate,  fat,  and  protein  from  natural  sources,  but  also  from 
wholly  synthetic  compounds.  This  does  not  mean  that  conventional  plant  and 
animal  foods  can  be  abandoned. 
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It  is  soiiK^tinies  more  convenient  even  now,  however,  to  add  a  synthetic  vitamin 
to  a  low-cost  diet  than  to  depend  on  more  costly  or  less  acceptable  food  sources 
of  this  Aitamin.  For  example,  this  was  the  case  with  the  vitamin  A  content  of 
Incaparina,  the  low-cost,  protein-rich  vegetable  mixture  for  human  consumption 
developed  by  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central  America  and  Panama  and 
now  successfully  distributed  in  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  (2).  Other 
examples  are  calcium  and  iron,  which  may  come  equally  well  from  food  sources 
or  from  intentional  additives  to  the  diet.  The  use  of  white  bread,  polished 
rice,  and  degerminated  cornmcal  need  carry  no  nutritional  penalty  or  hazard 
because  the  naturally  occurring  vitamins  destroyed  in  processing  as  well  as 
calcium  and  iron  are  readily  and  cheaply  supplied  by  the  addition  of  synthetic 
counterparts. 

CURRENT    PROGRESS    IN    ADAPTING    FOOD    SUPPLIES 

Belter  processing  and  preservation  of  foods 

For  a  long  time  to  come,  there  will  be  many  compelling  reasons  for  getting  most 
of  our  essential  nutrients  from  plants  and  animals,  but  the  modification  of  plant 
and  animal  foods  through  processing,  better  to  meet  human  needs,  is  already 
well  advanced.  At  present,  the  protein  quality  of  many  foods  is  damaged  by 
excessive  heat  treatment  and  some  potential  protein  sources  are  rendered  whoU.y 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  The  processing  of  cottonseed  for  extraction  of  the 
oil  is  a  good  example.  Most  of  the  cake  from  the  old  hydraulic  presses,  still  used 
in  some  less-developed  countries,  is  scarcely  fit  for  cattle  feed  and  much  of  it  is 
used  for  fertilizer  or  even  discarded.  Cottonseed  meal  from  the  more  modern 
screw-presses  is  valuable  for  ruminants  but  is  usually  too  high  in  gossypol  and 
too  low  in  available  lysin  for  use  as  poultry  or  swine  feed. 

By  careful  attention  to  processing  conditions,  especially  temperature,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a  high-quality  cottonseed  meal,  excellent  as  a  protein  source 
in  poultry  and  swine  rations  and  suitable  for  human  consumption.  One  mill  in 
Texas  with  this  type  of  equipment  has  been  producing  cottonseed  flour  for  human 
consumption  for 'more  than' 10  years.  With  combined  prepress  and  solvent  ex- 
traction of  the  oil  the  production  of  high-quaUty  cottonseed  flour  is  somewhat 
easier. 

Several  wholly  solvent  extraction  processes  are  now  available  which  furnish 
still  more  readily  an  excellent  product  for  human  consumption.  Cottonseed 
meal,  lightly  screened  to  remove  some  of  the  hull  particles,  contains  approximately 
50  percent  protein,  at  a  cost  very  much  below  that  of  any  protein  of  animal  origin. 
Since  cottonseed  is  available  in  large  quantilies  in  most  tropical  countries  which 
have  a  problem  of  protein  malnutrition,  these  improvements  in  the  processing  of 
cottonseed  are  of  great  importance.  When  the  new  glandless  varieties  of  cotton 
become  commercially  available  high-quality  cottonseed  flour  will  be  even  more 
easily  prepared. 

The  heat  treatment  of  soybeans  to  destroy  the  trypsin  inhibitor  they  contain 
is  another  example  of  improving  protein  quality  for  animal  and  human  consump- 
tion by  a  processing  procedure.  Such  a  procedure  may  also  help  to  conserve 
vitamins.  In  "parboiling,"  rice  is  steamed  so  that  most  of  the  B-eomplex  vitamins 
pass  from  the  germ  into  the  kernel  before  polishing.  Another  improvement  is  the 
rapid  freezing  of  fresh  vegetables  and  storage  in  frozen  form  until  preparation  in 
the  home.  The  new  technique  of  freeze-drying  preserves  both  nutritive  value 
and  physical  characteristics  of  most  foods  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Modification  and  enrichment  of  foodstuffs 

Much  nutritional  benefit  can  also  be  derived  from  enrichment  and  fortification 
of  selected  foods  with  essential  nutrients.  Enrichment  of  salt  with  potassium 
iodide  or  iodate  for  the  prevention  of  goiter  and  enrichment  of  cereal  products 
with  B-complex  vitamins  and  iron  have  made  important  contributions  to  nutri- 
tional needs  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  More  significant  to  agri- 
culture is  the  enrichment  of  margarine  with  vitamins  A  and  D  so  that  it  is  a  nu- 
tritionally acceptable  substitute  for  butter. 

Modification  of  the  fat  content  of  foods  has  steadily  increased  as  evidence  has 
accumulated  that  diets  high  in  animal  or  other  .saturated  fats  tend  to  be  associ- 
ated with  higher  serum  cholesterol  values  which,  in  turn,  are  correlated  with 
coronary  heart  disease.  Special  margarines  are  marketed  which  are  richer  in  corn 
oil;  butterfat  is  removed  from  dairy  products  and  replaced  by  vegetable  oil;  and 
the  feasibility  of  whole  diets  based  on  foods  of  modified  fat  content  is  being  tested 
on  a  large  scale  in  five  communities  throughout  the  United  States.  In  these  feasi- 
bility studies,  hamburger,  hotdogs,  rolls,  and  dessert  are  made  with  as  little  fat 
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as  possible,  aud  much  of  this  is  relatively  polyunsaturated  vegetable  oil.  The 
surplus  animal  fat  can  be  used  for  animal  feed  and  for  industrial  purposes. 

Once  the  results  of  experimental  work  now  in  progress  on  a  worldwide  scale 
become  definitive,  the  fat  and  possibly  the  carbohydrate  content  of  our  diets  may 
be  modified  to  reduce  the  risk  of  coronary  heart  disease.  The  most  important 
aspect  of  new  knowledge  regarding  dietary  and  other  factors  in  heart  disease, 
hypertension,  and  certain  other  chronic  diseases  is  that  it  will  eventually  make 
possible  the  deliberate  choice  of  diets  likely  to  lead  to  greater  longevity. 

One  recent  application  of  technology  to  modification  of  food  for  dietary  reasons 
is  peculiarly  American,  but  likely  to  spread  to  other  prosperous  countries.  Bever- 
ages and  foods  which  are  low  in  calories  are  now  prepared  by  using  synthetic 
sweeteners.  Various  carbonated  beverages  were  among  the  earliest  so  prepared, 
but  there  is  now  a  trend  toward  dietetic  canned  foods,  biscuits,  and  even  choco- 
lates. Many  other  traditionally  calorie-rich  foods  can  now  be  prepared  with  low 
calorie  substitutes  for  the  usual  high  caloric  components.  The  cellulose  prepara- 
tion "avicell"  can  even  simulate  the  physical  properties  of  fat  without  contributing 
any  calories  at  all. 

A  particularly  promising  approach  to  adapting  protein  supplies  to  human  needs 
is  improving  the  protein  quality  of  predominantly  vegetable  diets  by  supplying  the 
limiting  essential  amino  acids.  This  can  be  done  by  combining  vegetable  pro- 
teins which  are  complementary  in  essential  amino  acid  content  or  by  the  use  of 
synthetic  amino  acids.  The  protein  in  wheat  flour  goes  at  least  a  third  further 
toward  meeting  protein  requirements  when  a  small  amount  of  fish  flour  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bread  or  when  a  very  small  amount  of  lysin  is  added  than  without 
these  additives.  The  cost  of  the  total  amount  of  lysine  required  by  a  normal 
adult  for  a  month  is  about  $1  (Japanese  price),  and  the  cost  of  enriching  his  bread 
is  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  cent.  Methionine  costs  about  $1  per  pound  (U.S.  price). 
Its  addition  to  legume-based  animal  feeds  is  making  an  iniportant  contribution 
to  their  nutritional  adequacy.  Such  improvements  in  the  quality  of  existing 
foods  are  exceedingly  useful,  but  their  future  value  is  limited  to  whatever  increase 
in  production  can  be  achieved  for  the  foods  which  can  be  improved  in  this  manner. 

MEETING    FOOD    NEEDS    THROUGH    UNCONVENTIONAL    SOURCES 

It  should  be  reemphasized,  however,  that  before  the  need  for  unconventional 
protein  sources  becomes  really  acute,  considerable  further  expansion  of  animal 
protein  production  will  occur.  For  example,  the  commercial  raising  of  poultry 
in  individual  cages  in  a  factory-type  operation  has  achieved  very  high  feed 
efficiencies  and  brought  about  phenomenal  increases  in  poultry  and  egg  production. 
This  method  has  already  been  introduced  into  a  number  of  technically  under- 
developed areas  with  striking  success.  Swine  production  seems  likely  to  benefit 
from  a  similar  approach. 

At  best,  however,  it  is  generally  less  efficient  and  more  expensive  to  convert 
vegetable  protein  into  animal  protein  for  human  consumption  than  to  use  vege- 
table protein  sources  directly.  Exceptions  are  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  on  lands  which  are  not  suitable  for  cultivation  and,  possibly,  the  production 
of  fish  in  fresh  water  ponds.  Cost  considerations  alone  give  protein-rich  foods  of 
vegetable  origin  a  large  competitive  advantage  in  less-developed  areas.  Of 
available  vegetable  protein  sources  not  now  widely  utilized  for  human  feeding,  the 
oilseed  meals  have  by  far  the  greatest  potential. 

The  combination  of  one-third  well-processed  cotton,  soybean,  or  other  oilseed 
flour  with  two-thirds  ground  corn,  wheat,  rice,  sorghum,  or  other  cereal  provides 
over  25  percent  protein  of  a  biological  value  only  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  milk 
and  other  animal  protein  sources  (2,  3,  4,  5).  ^lost  technically  underdeveloped 
areas  could  easily  provide  suflicient  protein  from  either  cottonseed  or  soya  to 
correct  their  protein  deficits. 

Several  of  the  all-vegetable  formulas  developed  by  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
of  Central  America  and  Panama  for  human  feeding  are  given  in  table  2  (6,  7,  8) . 
Under  the  generic  name  incaparina,  an  estimated  3  million  pounds  of  these 
formulations  will  be  consumed  in  1964,  mainly  in  Guatemala  and  Colombia. 
This  is  roughly  the  protein  equivalent  of  50  million  glasses  of  milk  or  over  60 
million  eggs. 
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Table  2. — Formulas  for  incaparina  vegetable  mixtures  for  human  feeding 


Formula 
No.  8 

Formula 
No.  9 

Formula 
No.  9A 

Fornmla 
N0.9R 

Percent- 
Corn 

50 

28 
28 

29 
29 

Sorghum       .      .                    

Rice                                                        

58 

Sesame  flour                           .    .  

35 
9 
3 
3 

Cottonseed  flour.             

38 
3 
3 

38 
3 

38 

Torulu  veast -- 

3 

IjOMf  meal 

Calcium  carbonate 

1 
4,500 

1 

Vitamin  A  (international  units)                .-     

4,500 

Arrangements  have  already  been  inafl(>  for  the  marketing  of  Incaparina  in 
Mexico,  where  initial  trails  have  been  highly  successful,  in  \enezuela,  Brazil,  and 
the  remaining  countries  of  Central  America.  Although  intended  only  to  suppl<!- 
ment  diets  by  providing  additional  protein  for  persons  unable  to  afford  or  obtain 
milk  or  eggs  for  their  cliildren  and  themsehes,  Incaparina  can  serve  as  the  sole 
protein  source  if  required. 

Similar  formulations  are  being  introduced  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  tire 
destined  to  be  of  major  vahu;  in  helping  to  mec^t  the  shortage'  of  prolt'in  for 
human  consun\ption  in  technically  underdeveloped  areas.  In  India,  peanut 
flour  is  being  used  as  the  major  protein  source  in  a  vegetable  mJxture.  In  South 
Africa  and  Argentina,  soy  flour  is  being  used  for  this  purpose;.  Sesame,  sun- 
flower, and  safflower  seeds  could  also  be  used  to  supply  protein  in  hum.an  diets. 
Even  cocoanut  and  palm  nut  cakes  can  be  used  as  a  protein  source. 

A  further  contribution  to  protein  needs  can  come  from  increased  production  and 
use  of  legumes  other  than  soya,  such  as  the  common  bean,  hma  bean,  and  chickpea. 
It  is  obvious  that  many  plant  products  now  in  common  use  in  animal  feeds  will 
need  to  be  produced  in  greater  quantities  and  that  at  least  part  of  the  production 
should  be  fed  directly  to  m.an. 

Conventional  animal  and  plant  crops  can  Xm  produced  in  enormously  greater 
amounts  in  som.e  areas,  but  even  maximum  use  of  idle  land,  m.odern  varieties, 
agricultural  chem.icals,  mechanized  equipm.cnt,  and  know-how  will  not  be  saflicient 
to  meet  the  food  needs  which  are  certain  to  develop  before  measures  of  popidation 
control  are  effectively  applied.     Still  other  protein  sources  will  be  required. 

Fish  -protein 

World  production  of  marine  fish  has  increased  enormously  in  recent  years. 
In  Peru  alone,  fish  production  rose  from  .50,000  tons  in  1954  to  an  estiir.ated  0 
million  tons  in  1964,  nearly  all  of  it  exported.  One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments of  recent  j^ears  is  the  processing  of  whole  fish  into  a  protein  concentrate. 
Fishmeal  containing  up  to  80  percent  protein  is  made  from  whole  fish  and  sells 
for  as  low  as  .5  cents  per  pound  as  a  protein  source  in  animal  fcerls.  A  safe  and 
nutritious  fish  protein  concentrate  for  human  consumption  would  be  valuaV)lf  if 
anywhere  near  as  cheap. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  handling  of  fish  for  human  use,  especially  in  maintain- 
ing the  necessary  sanitary  measures  and  precautions,  adds  so  much  to  the  price 
that  the  resulting  product  is  more  costly  than  powdered  skim  milk  and  far  more 
expensive  than  tlie  oilseed  meals  that  would  sui)ply  a  similar  protein  value. 
Moreover,  the  quantities  of  fisb  flour  easily  accepted  in  the  daily  diet  seem  to  be 
more  limited  than  the  amounts  of  vegetable  flours  or  skim  milk.  The  extensive 
research  program  on  fish  protein  concentrate  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries should  fuid  ways  of  lowering  the  price  and  increasing  the  acceptability  of  fish 
protein  concentrate.  Certainly,  large  quantities  of  high-quahty  pr3t<'in  can  be 
added  to  the  world  food  supply  in  this  way.  The  production  of  fish  in  fresh  water 
ponds  and  hatcheries  is  also  likely  to  play  a  greater  role  in  man's  food  supply. 
Recently,  halibut  in  England  and  salmon  in  Norway  have  been  raised  in  marine 
hatcheries  and  pens  mora  cheaply  than  the  cost  of  fishing  for  them  in  the  open  sea 

NOVEL    NUTRIENT    SOURCES 

A  number  of  processes  and  potential  food  products  not  presently  used  for  human 
consumption  will  most  certainly  acquire  significance  as  the  population  increases. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  advances  of  chemistry  and  nutrition  have  freed 
man  from  total  dependence  on  the  crops  he  can  harvest  and  the  animals  he  can 
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slaughter.  Alan  is  now  in  a  position  to  create  new  flavors,  textures,  and  com- 
pletely new  foods  which  have  interest  and  palatability  and  also  to  make  acceptable 
imitations  of  conventional  foods  from  unconventional  sources. 

As  one  example  of  this  latter  possibility,  the  protein  from  soybeans  has  been 
isolated  and  spun  into  filaments  whose  size  and  strength  can  be  varied  as  desired. 
The  strands,  which  are  97  percent  protein,  can  be  used  to  make  a  variety  of  food 
products  with  the  texture  of  various  types  of  meat.  The  simulated  "bacon 
chips,"  "hamburger,"  "ham,"  "chicken,"  "scallops,"  and  "fish"  already  devel- 
oped are  surprisingly  acceptable.  The  material  can  obviously  be  used,  also,  to 
produce  foods  with  new  taste  and  texture  sensations.  The  products  made  from 
this  material  are  now  too  expensive  to  be  feasible  as  protein  sources  for  low-income 
populations,  but  if  large-scale  demand  develops  and  research  continues,  costs 
should  become  competitive  with  other  protein-rich  foods  in  common  use  today. 
In  the  lang  run,  foods  made  from  protein  isolates  may  be  the  most  acceptable  way 
of  using  oilseed  meals  as  major  protein  sources  in  human  diets. 

Torula  yeast  can  be  grown  with  inorganic  nitrogen  on  a  large  variety  of  in- 
expensive sources  of  carbohydrate  such  as  molasses,  sulfite  waste  liquors  from 
paper  plants,  and  other  w^astes  of  the  fruit,  vegetable,  dairy,  and  forest  industries. 
A  yiekl  of  approximately  50  percent  of  dry  yeast  containing  about  half  protein 
can  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  sugar  fed.  The  use  of  food  yeast  for  animal 
feeds  continues  to  be  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  competitive  in 
price  with  other  available  protein  concentrates  even  for  human  feeding. 

Bacteria  can  be  produced  by  similar  continuous  culture  methods  and  some 
contain  a  dry  weight  of  well  over  50  percent  protein  of  relatively  good  quality. 
Strains  have  recently  been  reported  which  yield  well  on  a  substrate  of  petroleum 
hydrocarbons  as  an  energy  source  plus  cheap  inorganic  nitrogen.  P>om  chemical 
analysis  and  preliminary  toxicological  and  biological  studies  at  least  one  of  these 
appears  to  be  suitable  for  animal  and  human  feeding.  The  production  of  E.  coli 
in  continuous  culture  for  possible  feed  or  food  use  is  also  under  study  in  a  number 
of  instituti jns.  Neither  yeast  nor  bacteria  are  likely  to  be  competitive  in  the 
near  future  with  the  oilseed  meals  as  protein  soiu'ces,  but  as  the  demand  for  protein 
grows  both  may  yet  l)e  useful.  By  that  time,  certainly,  ways  will  be  found  to 
make  them  palatable. 

The  attempts  to  use  algae,  green  leaves,  and  even  grass  as  sources  of  protein 
for  human  consumption  have  met  with  veiy  limited  success.  Chlorella  have 
been  proposed  for  their  value  as  photosynthetic  gas  exchangers  as  well  as  food 
on  prolonged  space  voyages.  The  cellulose  of  their  cell  wall  is  not  digestible  and 
their  flavor  has  proved  extremely  disagreeable  in  human  feeding  trials  (9). 
Nevertheless,  they  do  contain  protein  of  good  biological  value  and  ways  of  utilizing 
it  should  be  developed.  Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  for  the  protein-rich 
precipitate  obtained  from  the  juice  of  leaves  and  grass.  A  so-called  mechanical 
cow  to  extract  the  protein-rich  juice  from  leaves  and  grass  received  widespread 
publicity  a  few  years  ago,  but  cannot  be  practical  until  the  palatability  of  the 
resulting  product  is  iinproved. 

In  anticipating  the  demands  of  an  enormously  increased  world  population  for 
food,  consideration  must  be  gi\en  to  the  eventual  development  of  wholly  syn- 
thetic diets.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  human  body  can 
be  reduced  to  chemically  known  substances  and  all  of  these  can  by  synthesized 
or  extracted  from  natural  products.  Their  incorporation  into  palatable  synthetic 
foods  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  time,  technology,  and  economics. 

Wholly  synthetic  diets  have  already  been  developed  to  the  point  of  producing 
as  good  growth  as  those  of  natural  origin  in  rats  and  bringing  about  the  initial 
cure  of  severe  protein  malnutrition  in  children.  While  such  diets  are  at  present 
prohibitively  expensive  and  unpalatable  for  ordinary  use,  they  foreshadow  de- 
velopments yet  to  come. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  supply  of  energy  from  synthetic  sources  suitable 
for  animal  feeds  and  human  diets  is  under  investigation.  Two  of  these  sources, 
1,3-butanediol  and  2,4-dimethyl  heptanoic  acid,  are  particularly  promising  since 
they  can  be  made  very  cheaply  from  petroleum.  Furthermore,  although  they  are 
metabolized  as  carbohydrate  they  have  a  caloric  density  of  6  to  7  calories  per 
gram  rather  than  4  (10,  11).  Thus,  they  approach  fat  in  caloric  density  but  their 
use  is  not  limited  by  the  ketosis  which  results  from  supplying  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  energy  needs  !:)y  fat. 

The  current  interest  in  man's  exploration  of  space  has  led  to  increased  investiga- 
tion of  unconventional  ways  of  meeting  nutritional  requirements.     Because  of  the 
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difficulties  of  raising  higher  plants  and  animals  under  the  conditions  found  in 
outer  space  the  microbiological  and  synthetic  approaches  to  recycling  human 
waste  products  are  likely  to  receive  continued  attention  and  support  independently 
of  the  problem  of  feeding  burgeoning  terrestrial  populations. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  review  of  possibilities,  immediate  and  long  range,  for  feeding  growing 
populations  has  perhaps  gone  beyond  the  intent  of  this  symposium.  It  seems 
desirable,  however,  to  emphasize  that  the  possibilities  are  not  limited  to  increasing 
the  production  of  those  crops  and  animals  which  presently  form  the  main  food 
for  human  populations.  Unquestionably,  major  effort  must  be  directed  toward 
achieving  the  large  increase  in  the  production  of  conventional  foods  which  are 
technically  feasible  today  in  almost  all  less  developed  areas.  I  believe  that  the 
most  important  additional  step  for  the  immediate  future  is  the  greater  utilization 
for  direct  human  feeding  of  crops  such  as  the  oilseed  meals  which  are  at  present 
little  used  in  this  manner.  More  unconventional  food  sources  are  still  on  the 
horizon. 

Finally,  the  problem  is  not  one  of  the  potential  of  this  world  to  feed  its  present 
population  well  or,  indeed,  to  feed  the  greatly  increased  populations  of  the  next 
generations.  Rather,  it  is  one  of  the  cultural  changes  in  people  needed  to  increase 
the  production  of  food  faster  than  the  population  grows,  as  we  have  done  so 
successfully  in  the  United  States.  In  terms  of  potential,  then,  the  answer  to 
the  question  posed  next  on  the  program  "Can  we  produce  enough  food?"  is 
readily  answered  in  the  affirmative  at  present,  but  the  question  "How  can  we 
overcome  social,  economic,  and  political  obstacles  to  producing  enough  food?"  is 
a  challenging  and  difficult  one  for  our  next  speaker.  The  answer  to  whether  the 
world  will  slow  its  rate  of  population  increase  to  allow  technology  to  catch  up  and 
keep  ahead  is  an  urgent  one  for  all  of  us. 
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Exhibit  13 

"Can  We  Produce  Enough  Food?" 

(By  Kenneth  L.  Bachman,'  in   "World   Population  and  Food  Supplies,   1980," 
American  Society  of  Agronomy:  Madison,  Wis.,  February  1965,  pp.  42-48) 

My  assignment  is  to  "evaluate  the  prospects  of  being  able  to  produce  the  food 
required  to  meet  the  needs  set  forth  in  the  first  paper."  The  target  date  sug- 
gested was  1980.  One  of  the  needs  emphasized  by  Mr.  Brown  was  the  need  for 
increasing  food  production  to  feed  the  expanding  world  population.  This  need 
comes  down  to  maintaining  present  levels  of  production  per  capita.  The  answer 
here,  in  my  judgment,  is  "Yes,  we  can  produce  enough  food  to  maintain  total 
world  food  production  per  capita  in  the  period  from  now  to  1980." 

It  is  true  that  per  capita  food  production  has  been  at  a  virtual  standstill  over 
the  last  6  years.  But,  both  the  longer  term  trend  over  the  past  quarter-century 
and  the  earlier  postwar  trend  in  per  capita  production  has  l)een  upward.  From 
1935-39  to  1959-61,  the  rate  of  growth  in  world  per  capita  food  production  was 
about,  0.25  percent  per  year.  From  1952-54  to  1959-61,  the  rate  of  growth 
was  about  0.7  percent  per  year.2  The  increase  in  world  food  production  has 
occurred  despite  lower  relative  prices  for  agricultural  products  in  several  of  the 
developed  countries,  and  a  marked  decline  in  per  capita  food  production  in 
Communist  Asia.  Looking  forward  to  1980,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason, 
on  the  basis  of  recent  price  and  production  trends,  whj^  aggregate  world  production 
per  capita  cannot  be  maintained.  Moreover,  recent  comprehensive  projections 
of  production  and  demand  conditions  for  1970  on  a  country-by-country  basis 
indicate  a  prospective  average  rate  of  increase  in  food  production  per  capita  of 
about  0.75  percent  during  the  1959-61  to  1970  period.^ 

But  the  major  problem  is  not  total  world  production.  Most  important  will 
be  the  country  and  regional  problems — that  is,  meeting  the  food  needs  in  some 
of  the  less-developed  countries.  Food  production  in  the  1950's  has  been  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  3  percent  per  year  in  both  the  developed  and  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  excluding  Communist  Asia  (table  1).  But  the  high  rate  of  popu- 
lation growiih  in  the  less-developed  countries  has  meant  little  long-run  growth 
in  per  capita  food  production  for  the  less-developed  countries.  In  some  important 
countries  and  regions  such  as  India,  Latin  America,  and  parts  of  South  Asia,  a 
decline  in  per  capita  food  production  has  occurred  in  recent  years.  The  high 
population  growth  rates  in  many  of  the  less-developed  countries  are  expected  to 
increase  further  in  the  1960-80  period.  This  high  population  growth  will  add 
to  the  present  difficult  problems  of  maintaining  food  production  per  capita  in 
several  of  the  less-developed  countries.  Meeting  the  food  needs  even  at  present 
levels  of  per  capita  consumption,  consequently,  would  probably  involve  sub- 
stantial problems  of  transferring  food  to  some  of  these  countries  that  do  not 
have  the  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  it. 

The  more  relevant  and  more  serious  question  is  whether  enough  food  can  be 
produced  in  the  right  places  to  sustain  an  acceptable  rate  of  economic  growth 
for  the  expanding  world  population. 

'  Director,  Development  and  Trade  Analysis  Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA.  Arthur 
Mackie,  Economic  Research  Service,  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  Raymond  Christensen  and 
Sherman  Johnson,  Economic  Research  Service,  and  Frank  Parker,  Agency  for  International  Development, 
made  helpful  suggestions. 

-  "World  Food  Budget  1970,"  Foreign  Agricultural  Economic  Report  No.  19,  Economic  Research  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1964,  pp.  4(M1.    Calculations  in  compound  annual  rate  of  growth. 
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Table  1. — Growth  rate  trends  and  1980  projections  ' 


Item 

Regions  ' 

Annual  rate  of  growth,  percent 
compounded 

Prewar  to 
1959-61  2 

1952-54  to 
1959-61  2 

Projected 
potential  3 

Food  production Loss  dfiveloced--    .- 

2.1 

1.7 

1.8 

.8 

.2 

.8 

3.0 
2.9 
2.2 
1.0 
.6 
1.8 

3  2 

Developed 

2.6 

Population 

Less  developed 

2  3 

Developed,     .    ... 

1  0 

Per  capita  production. 

Less  developed 

Developed 

.9 

1.6 

'  Developed  regions  include  North  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  South  Africa,  and  Europe 
including  U.S.S.R.    Other  countries  were  classiiied  as  less  developed. 

-  Excludes  Communist  Asia.  Calcuhited  frotii  indices  of  production,  population,  and  per  capita  produc- 
tion, "World  Food  Budget  1971),"  Foreign  Agricultural  Economic  Report  No.  19,  Economic  Research 
Service,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1964,  pp.  40-41. 

3  Based  on  projoctioiis  for  1980  by  Cochrane,  W.  W..  Mackie,  Arthur,  and  Chappell,  Grover,  "Potential 
Uses  of  Farm  Products  as  Aid  to  Developing  Countries,"  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  proceedings  issue, 
December  1963.  These  projected  rates  would  sustain  a  rate  of  per  capita  income  growth  of  about  23-2  perceu  t 
in  the  less-developed  countries. 

Food  demands  are  likely  to  increase  considerably  faster  than  population.  In 
the  last  decade,  food  production  in  the  less-developed  countri(\s  has  not  bcM-n 
sufficient  to  n\eet  the  needs  arising  from  the  con\bination  of  population  growtii 
and  increased  per  capita  incomes.  During  this  period,  population  has  been 
growing  at  about  the  annual  rate  of  2.3  percent,  and  per  capita  inconu;  in  these 
developing  countries  has  been  growing  in  real  terms  at  the  rate  of  about  2  percent 
per  year.  As  people  in  less-developed  countries  increase  their  income,  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  increase  is  spent  for  food.  In  some  countries,  the  increased 
food  demands  arising  from  the  combination  of  population  increase  and  income 
growth  have  been  accompanied  by  increased  imports.  In  others,  food  prices  have 
risen  and  the  growth  in  income  has  been  retarded  by  the  resulting  inflation. 

Increased  food  needs  will  continue  to  rise  from  two  main  sources:  (1)  increased 
population,  and  (2)  increased  per  capita  income.  The  policies  of  both  the  de- 
veloped and  les.s-developed  countries  have  stressed  the  importance  of  continued 
and  expanded  economic  growth  in  the  less-developed  countries.  It  has  becon\e 
a  major  and  important  factor  in  maintaining  political  stability.  A  substantial 
part  of  the  increase  in  income  will  be  spent  for  m.or(>  and  better  food. 

Substantial  increases  in  the  dem.ands  for  food  arising  from  increased  income, 
consequently,  will  occur  if  satisfactory  rates  of  economic  growth  are  attaininl  in 
the  less-developed  countries.  Food  to  n)eet  tlie  increased  food  demands  ni.ust 
come  either  from  domestic  production  or  imports.  Commercial  food  injports  can 
be  increased  in  som.e  countries.  Food  aid  can  help.  But  in  most  countries  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  will  need  to  be  produced  within  the  country  because  of 
shortages  of  foreign  earnings  and  limitations  on  the  amount  of  food  aid  that  can 
be  supplied  by  the  developed  countries. 

Our  concern,  consequently,  comes  down  to  the  prospects  for  producing  and 
distributing  the  food  supplies  to  su.stain  and  promote  reasonable  rates  of  economic 
growth  in  the  context  of  the  projected  higher  rates  of  population  growtli.  We  can 
get  some  dimensions  of  the  problems  by  referring  to  the  projections  for  1!)S0  made 
about  a  year  ago  by  Cochrane,  Mackie,  and  Chappell  in  tht;  Journal  of  r'arin 
Econom.ics.-*  This  study  postulated  a  per  capita  growth  rate  in  income  of  3  per- 
cent in  the  rapid-growth  countries  and  13'2  percent  in  the  slow-growth  countries. 

The  projections  indicated  a  growth  in  food  consumption  demands  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  of  about  4  percent  per  year.  This  compares  with  an  increase 
in  food  production  of  about  3  percent  per  year  in  these  countries  during  the 
lOoO's.  The  projected  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  food  prcxhiction  to  a  rate 
of  3.2  in  these  countries  would  be  somewhat  above  the  trend  during  the  19o0's 
and  considerably  above  the  rate  of  growth  in  recent  years. 

It  was  assumed  in  this  study  that  the  rest  of  the  deficit  would  neet  to  come  from 
the  developed  countries.  In  the  developed  countries  there  appears  to  be  enough 
production  capacity  to  produce  the  food  necdefl,  i)ut  getting  the  huge  vohmies 
distributed  to  the  less-developed  countries  will  likely  place  limits  on  this  approach 

J  Cochrane,  Willard  W.;  Mackie,  Arthur;  and  Chappell,  Grover;  "Potential  Uses  of  Farm  Products  as 
Aid  to  Developing  Countries,"  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  proceedings  issue,  December  1963. 
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to  meeting  world  food  needs.  Food  production  lias  been  increasing  much  faster 
than  population  in  the  developed  countries,  and  per  capita  food  demands  increase 
little  with  growth  and  income.  During  the  1950's  food  production  in  the  devel- 
oped countries  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3  percent  per  year,  while 
population  growth  has  been  about  1  percent.  With  recent  rates  of  growth  in 
food  production  in  the  developed  countries,  the  margin  of  food  production  over 
food  demand  in  the  developed  countries  woidd  be  fully  sufficient  to  supply  the 
remaining  food  needs  of  the  less-developed  countries.  This  would,  however, 
require  a  massive  increase  in  trade  and  aid  from  the  developed  countries  amounting 
to  about  $25  billion  by  1980. 

If  economic  growth  in  the  rapidly  developing  countries  is  projected  at  the  rate 
of  2  percent  rather  than  the  3  percent  rate  used  in  the  Cochrane,  Mackie,  and 
Chappell  analysis,  the  increase  in  food  imports  and  aid  would  be  much  more 
modest.  On  this  basis,  an  increase  of  some  $7  billion  in  trade  and  aid  would  be 
needed.  Even  this  would  require  a  doubling  of  agricultural  imports  by  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

How  valid  is  the  assumption  that  production  rates  in  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries can  be  expanded?  This  question  is  of  strategic  importance  to  appraising 
whether  enough  food  can  be  produced  for  an  acceptable  rate  of  economic  growth. 
The  projections  assume  that  food  production  in  the  less-developed  countries  can 
be  increased  to  an  average  rate  of  3.2  percent  per  year.  In  countries  with  high 
population  growth  rates,  the  production  growth  rate  may  run  was  high  as  4  to  5 
percent  per  year. 

It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in  production 
will  continue  to  come  from  increased  acreages.  In  the  past,  most  of  the  increase 
in  output  has  come  from  this  source.  A  study  of  the  growth  in  production  from 
prewar  to  postwar  of  12  major  crops  by  the  FAO  indicates  that  in  the  less- 
developed  regions  from  75  percent  to  over  90  percent  of  the  increase  in  production 
arose  from  changes  in  crop  areas. ^  Increased  crop  area  reflected  both  increases 
in  multiple  cropping  and  increases  in  cultivated  areas. 

According  to  Kellogg,  the  possibilities  for  increasing  the  cultivated  area  are 
still  good  in  most  of  the  developing  countries.     He  says: 

"This  total  of  some  6,589  million  acres  (of  potentially  arable  land)  is  not  quite 
twice  the  figure  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  gave  in  1961  of  arable 
land  in  use. 

"Most  of  the  developing  countries  have  large  reserves  of  potentially  arable 
soils  that  are  now  vised  only  for  extensive  grazing  or  forestry,  or  that  are  not  used 
at  all."  5 

This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  cultivated  area  can  or  should  be 
doubled  by  1980.  On  the  contrary,  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  crop 
area  is  likely  to  increase  at  a  decreasing  rate  in  the  more  densely  populated 
countries.  IBut  it  does  suggest  that  changes  in  crop  area  are  likely  to  continue 
to  be  of  considerable  importance  in  increasing  agricultural  production. 

While  the  expansion  of  cultivated  land  area  will  continue  to  meet  part  of  the 
future  needs,  this  is  not  enough.  I  would  like  to  join  Mr.  Brown  in  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  yield  increases  in  the  less-developed  countries.  I  think  it  is 
of  strategic  importance  in  expanding  the  rate  of  agricultural  production.  Analyses 
of  26  less-developed  countries  currently  underway  in  Economic  Research  Service 
indicate  that  in  most  cases  increases  in  crop  production  of  5  percent  or  more 
involved  a  combination  of  significant  increases  in  output  per  acre  and  in  acreage. ^ 
Further,  in  some  of  the  important  densely  populated  less-developed  countries 
yields  may  be  the  principal  means  of  increasing  agricultural  production  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Brown's  concept  of  a  yield  takeoff  is  an  interesting  hypothesis.  But,  I  think 
we  need  to  formulate  more  precisely  our  thinking  with  respect  to  the  preconditions 
or  factors  that  encourage  increases  in  yields.  I  cannot  agree,  for  example,  that 
income  is  a  necessary  preconditon  of  increasing  yields.  I  note  that  Mexico, 
with  per  capita  incomes  similar  to  those  in  Algeria  and  Turkey,  had  the  largest 
increases  of  wheat  yields  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Output  and  yield  increases 
in  the  Sudan  have  been  among  the  most  rapid  despite  low  per  capita  incomes 
and  lovv'  levels  of  literacy. ^ 

*  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  1963.  p.  101. 

5  Kellogg,  Charles  E:  "Potentials  for  Food  Production,"  Farmer's  World,  1964,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture, 
pp.  01,  64. 

6  This  study  is  part  of  the  project,  "Factors  Associated  with  Differences  and  Changes  in  Agricultural 
Output  and  Productivity  in  Less-Developed  Countries,"  sponsored  by  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, U.S.  Department  of  State. 
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On  a  more  practical  level,  I  would  observe  that  if  we  must  wait  until  incomes 
increase  from  the  present  level  of  perhaps  $100  to  $300  in  the  less-developed 
world  to  more  than  $1,000  before  agricultural  jields  increase  substantially,  a 
very  long  wait  would  indeed  be  involved.  Instead,  in  the  less-developed  countries 
yields  and  incomes  will  have  to  be  increased  together,  as  they  in  fact  did  in  Japan. 
Since  agriculture  is  the  major  sector  of  the  economy  in  most  of  the  less-developed 
countries,  agricultural  development  must  be  one  of  the  principal  ways  of  obtaining 
rapid  economic  growth. 

There  are  se\eral  highly  relevant  factors  that  encourage  rapid  development. 
These  include  such  things  as  (1)  agricultural  leadership  with  a  will  to  develop; 
(2)  incentives  for  production  which  are  associated  with  both  the  extent  of  growth 
in  food  demands  and  agricultural  policies;  (3)  the  presence  of  a  backlog  of  tech- 
nology derived  from  uivestment  in  local  adaptive  research;  and  (4)  the  organiza- 
tion of  needed  local  agricultural  services.  Leadei-ship  with  a  will  to  develop 
agriculture  is  of  basic  importance  since  it  affects  all  the  other  factors  mentioned. 
The  agricultural  policies  with  respect  to  incentives,  effective  organization  of 
agricultural  services  to  farmers,  and  agricultural  research  frequently  have  not 
provided  an  environment  which  would  encourage  increases  in  yields  in  many  of 
the  less-developed  countries.  For  example,  the  prices  farmers  have  received"  for 
rice  in  nearly  all  the  Far  Eastern  countries  are  lower  than  the  prices  farmers 
receive  hi  the  United  States.  The  major  exception  is  Japan,  where  rice  prices 
are  supported  at  levels  much  above  those  in  the  United  States.  Prices  in  Taiwan 
are  supported  at  approximately  U.S.  levels.  Prices  hi  other  Far  Eastern  countries 
are  substantially  lower  than  in  the  United  States,  and  in  exporting  countries  such 
as  Thailand  and  Burma  prices  to  farmers  and  consumers  are  held  much  below 
world  export  price  levels.  Costs  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  generally  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

A  recent  article  by  H.  R.  Von  Uexkuell  analyzes  fertilizer  use  in  these  countries. 
He  finds  fertilizer  usage  much  below  recommended  rates  in  all  these  countries 
except  Japan  and  Taiwan.  He  concludes  that  "the  actual  fertilizer  usage  follows 
closely  the  relative  fertilizer  cost"  and  "yields  are  closely  associated  with  *  *  * 
fertilizer  input."  ^ 

His  data  indicate  that  farmers  can  buy  less  than  half  as  much  nitrogen  with  a 
pound  of  rice  in  Indonesia,  Vietnam,  and  Thailand  as  can  be  bought  with  a  pound 
of  rice  in  the  United  States.  This  is  also  true  of  Burma,  where  other  data  show 
less  than  one-tlrird  as  much  fertilizer  can  be  purchased  from  the  production  of  a 
pound  of  rice  as  in  the  United  States.  The  comparaljle  figure  for  IncUa  lias  been 
slightly  over  one-half  as  much  fertilizer  for  a  pound  of  rice  production  as  in  the 
United  States.  All  these  countries  are  using  low  amounts  of  fertilizer.  Their 
yields  are  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  yields  of  rice  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  adequacy  of  plant  breeding  research,  other  agronomic  researcli,  and 
farm  management  is  also  important  in  explaining  these  differences  in  yields. 
Herdt  and  Mcllor  have  shown  that  the  response  of  rice  yields  to  20  and  40  pounds 
of  nitrogen  in  India  is  only  about  two-thirds  that  in  the  United  States.  Further, 
when  used  at  rates  of  above  50  pounds,  nitrogen  reduces  yields  in  India,  whereas 
in  the  United  States  the  crops  continued  to  respond  to  nitrogen  up  to  120  pounds 
per  acre.s  They  attribute  higher  potentials  in  the  United  States  largely  to  tlie 
work  of  plant  breeding,  agronomy,  agricultural  engineering,  and  farm  manage- 
ment speciahsts. 

The  essential  point  illustrated  by  these  studies  is  that  the  lack  of  progress  in 
crop  yields  in  many  of  these  countries  can  be  traced  to  their  agricultural  poHcies. 
While  rice  has  been  used  as  an  example,  a  similar  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
a  number  of  food  consumption  crops  in  many  of  the  less-developed  countries. 
The  question  of  whether  enough  food  can  be  produced  to  meet  the  total  needs 
for  development  must  turn  to  a  considerable  extent  on  whether  these  policies 
are  changed. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  we  can  be  optimistic  about  producing  enough 
during  the  period  from  now  until  19S0  to  maintain  present  per  capita  food  con- 
sumption levels.  But  this  is  not  enough  to  provide  the  food  to  sustain  both  the 
rapid  growth  in  population  and  rapid  economic  development,  measured  in  terms 
of  growth  in  per  capita  incomes.  It  appears  doubtful  whether  we  can  produce 
enough  food  in  the  right  places  to  sustain  rapid  rates  of  economic  growth  for  the 
expanding  world  population  without  substantial  changes  in  agricultural  or  popida- 
tion   policies.     To  meet   this  challenge   probably   will  require  greatly  increased 

^  Von  Uexkuell,  IT.  R.,  "Obstacles  to  Using  Fertilizer  for  Rice  in  Southeast  Asia,"  World  Crops,  March 
1964. 

e  Herdt,  Robert  W.,  and  Mellor,  John  W:  "Contrasting  Response  of  Rice  to  Nitrogen:  India  and  the 
United  States,"  p.  155. 
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cooperation  from  the  developed  world  and,  most  important,  greatly  increased 
emphasis  on  increasing  agricultural  production  in  the  less-developed  countries. 
Finally,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  prospects  of  producing  enough  food  to 
sustain  rapid  economic  development  will  be  much  better  if  effective  actions  are 
taken  which  result  in  a  leveUng  off  or  reduction  in  the  rate  of  population  growth. 


Exhibit  14 

"Summation" 

(By  Byron  T.  Shaw,i  in  "World  Population  and  Food  Supplies,  1980,"  American 
Society  of  Agronomy:   Madison,  Wis.,  February  1965,  pp.  49-50) 

The  addresses  we  have  heard  today  will  not  make  us  sleep  better  tonight. 

These  fine  presentations  certainly  leave  us  no  illusions  about  the  tremendous 
problems  that  lie  ahead  in  producing  enough  food  for  the  world.  These  problems 
are  economic  and  political — cultural  and  religious — as  well  as  agricultural.  The 
social  sciences,  the  medical  sciences,  and  the  agricultural  sciences  must  work  hand 
in  glove  if  famine  is  to  be  averted. 

However,  even  if  all  the  nonagricultural  problems  are  solved,  agronomists  will 
be  left  with  perplexities  enough.  We  realize  that,  however  helpful  Food  for  Peace 
may  he — however  much  food  we  give  or  sell  from  our  own  production — it  will 
not  be  enough.  The  underfed  nations  must  be  helped  to  produce  for  themselves, 
on  their  own  undeveloped  or  poorly  used  land. 

The  sharing  of  20th-century  technology  can  be  our  contribution. 

We  need  not  fear  that  passing  our  agricultural  know-liow  along  to  developing 
countries  will  create  undue  competition  for  American  farmers.  The  cavernous 
appetites  of  tomorrow's  children  are  going  to  keep  every  food  producer  busy,  no 
matter  wliere  he  lives.  And  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  incomes  and 
living  standards  rise — as  they  do  when  developing  countries  become  better  food 
producers — those  countries  also  become  better  customers  for  the  exports  of  other 
nations. 

The  whole  business  of  technological  aid  to  other  countries  has  descended  on 
some  of  us  as  an  unwelcomed  burden.  At  first  it  was  small,  and  we  made  room 
for  it  by  crowding  our  schedules  a  little.  Now  it  grows  daily,  and  part-time 
attention  is  not  enough.  We  must  plan  personnel  and  facilities  around  it — not 
merely  sandwich  it  in  where  it  does  not  really  fit.  It  is  not  a  temporary  need. 
It  will  not  go  away.     Its  demands  will  grow,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Some  universities  are  also  taking  a  new  look  at  the  content  of  their  teaching. 
They  are  steering  foreign  students  into  fields  more  immediately  practical  than 
pure  research,  so  that  underfed  countries  can  adapt  our  20th-century  technology 
to  increase  their  food  yields  rapidly. 

In  the  second  place,  our  own  scientists  must  be  encouraged  to  work  abroad. 
We  must  find  ways  to  do  this  without  impoverishing  the  brainpower  of  our  own 
institutions.  We  must  also  develop  incentives  and  recognitions  that  will  attract 
some  of  our  best  minds  into  foreign  work.  People  must  not  be  penalized  by 
loshig  out  in  their  own  fields  while  they  are  away. 

Our  scientists  must  not  only  travel,  but  they  must  spend  time  abroad.  They 
must  become  familiar  with  local  conditions  before  they  can  adapt  the  knowledge 
they  have  to  a  new  environment  or  help  to  establish  the  systems  and  institutions 
of  research  and  education  that  are  needed  there. 

For  example,  we  must  start  from  scratch  in  many  areas  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  soils  and  the  demands  of  exotic  crops.  And  we  must 
reverse  our  longtime  efforts  to  replace  hand  labor  with  machines  when,  in  develop- 
ing countries,  we  face  a  shortage  of  capital  and  an  abundance  of  cheap,  unskilled 
labor. 

There  is  much  we  can  teach  by  our  very  presence  abroad: 

That  agriculture  is  a  science  and  not  the  lowliest  occupation  of  the  most 
ignorant  masses. 

That  a  highly  educated  scientist  can  get  his  hands  dirty  and  still  retain  his 
dignity  and  stature. 

That  the  United  States  is  willing  to  send  its  best  brains,  its  finest  re- 
searchers and  educators,  to  help  others. 

And  that  these  people  are  willing  to  go,  even  if  it  means  a  personal  sacrifice. 


•  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Let  us  help  to  answer  mankind's  most  desperate  future  needs.     I  know  of  no 
greater  good  we  can  do  than  to  help  the  earth  produce  as  we  know  it  can  produce. 
We  must  hurry.     There  is  very  little  time. 

BIOGRAPHIC    statement:    MORRIS    K.    UDALL 

Senator  Gruening.  The  next  hearing  witness  is  the  very  distin- 
guished Aleniber  of  the  House,  Representative  Morris  K.  Udall  of 
the  Second  Congi-essional  District  of  Ai-izona.  Representative  Udall 
has  been  a  pioneer  ui  this  field — one  of  the  very  fii-st  to  see  tlie  impor- 
tance of  doing  something  about  population  control.  He  has  been 
most  helpful  in  bringing  this  hearmg  about. 

He  was  born  ui  St.  Johns,  Ai-iz.,  June  15,  1922,  and  attended  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  there.  He  received  liis  LL.B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  1949.  An  athlete  of  disthiction,  he  was 
captain  of  the  University  of  Arizona  basketball  team  in  1947,  and 
played  professional  basketball  with  the  Denver,  Colo.,  Nuggets  in 
1948-49. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Anny  and  the  Air  Force  during  World  War  IT, 

He  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  have  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Representative  Udall  practiced  law  in  Arizona,  served  as  Pima 
County  attorney,  and  in  1960  was  selected  by  Arizona  lawj'^ers  and 
judges  to  be  chau'man  of  the  Ai'izona  Committee  for  Modern  Courts 
which  successfully  drafted  and  obtained  passage  of  a  major  court 
reform  measure  in  the  1960  general  election. 

The  author  of  many  legal  articles  and  pamphlets  and  the  reference 
book  entitled  "Arizona  Law  of  Evidence."  Representative  Udall  is 
a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Representative  Udall  is  a  member  of  two  House  committees:  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

This  subcommittee  is  aware  of  his  long  interest  in  the  population 
problem.  Representative  Udall  has  introduced  the  principal  com- 
panion bill  to  S.  1676  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here,  Representative  Udall. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  Udall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  real  honor  to  appear  before  this  committee  to 
offer  my  views  on  the  vital  problem  of  overpopulation.  I  have  long 
admired  the  distinguished  chau-man's  significant  work  in  Congress, 
his  honest  and  forthright  stands  on  issues  which  many  politicians 
beheve  to  be  too  sensitive  to  approach.  Overpopulation  was  once  one 
of  these  hush-hush  problems.  Through  the  work  of  Senator  Gruening 
and  a  few  others,  it  has  now  become  an  acceptable  topic  of  discussion 
in  the  pohtical  arena. 

However,  political  discussions  of  the  population  problem  remain, 
if  you  will  excuse  the  expression,  in  an  embryonic  stage.  In  most 
quarters,  there  is  a  lack  of  awareness  that  a  population  crisis  even 
exists.  And  even  those  who  are  aware  of  tliis  crisis  are  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  it.  Tlie  bill  before  this  committee  and,  indeed,  these 
committee  hearings,  can  play  a  very  important  part  in  stimulating 
thought,  discussion  and  eventually  a  national  consensus  for  action  to 
deal  with  that  crisis. 
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What  many  people  fail  to  realize  is  that  we  live  in  a  troubled  and 
revolutionary  age.  There  is  a  political  revolution  which  has  already 
crushed  the  old  colonial  order — that  order  in  which  the  white  Christian 
minority  once  was  supreme.  In  just  20  years,  since  the  United  Nations 
was  created  in  1945,  its  membership  has  more  than  doubled.  There  is 
an  economic  revolution.  Two  bilUon  underprivileged  people  of  the 
world  are  trying  to  break  through  the  walls  of  poverty  and  ignorance 
to  find  vitally  needed  material  goods  which  most  of  us  Americans 
have  long  taken  for  granted.  There  is  a  scientific  revolution.  Devel- 
opment in  nuclear  weapons,  the  jet  airplane,  a  man's  introduction  into 
space,  and  new  discoveries  in  medicine  and  chemistry  have  made  our 
world  more  volatile,  have  evaporated  distance  and  isolation,  have 
overnight  changed  the  prospects  and  expectations  of  human  life. 

And  everywhere  there  is  the  population  revolution,  diluting  the 
effects  of  economic  progress,  creating  new  problems  of  housing,  food, 
welfare,  education,  and  employment. 

At  the  time  of  Christ,  the  earth's  population  was  one  quarter  billion. 
It  took  until  1830  for  the  world's  population  to  reach  1  billion.  But 
then  in  only  100  years  we  passed  the  2  billion  mark.  Less  than  35 
years  later  the  popidation  reached  3  billion  and  the  fourth  billion  will 
be  here  in  but  15  years.  An  increase  of  just  1  billion  is  equal  to  the 
total  present  population  of  all  of  North  and  South  America  plus  all 
55  nations  in  Europe. 

What  has  happened?  Through  science,  we  are  achieving  death 
control.  There  has  been  a  drastic  decline  in  the  death  rates  while 
bu'th  rates  have  remained  constant.  The  result  is  a  tremendous 
population  growth.  Perhaps  one  example  illustrates  what  can  happen 
almost  overnight  when  we  put  science  to  work  combating  disease: 
In  Ceylon  the  spraying  of  DDT  has  been  credited  with  reducing  the 
death  rate  by  40  percent  within  a  single  year. 

Birth  rates  are  higher  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  where  two-thirds  of  all  the  world's  people  live.  And 
it  is  precisely  in  these  areas  where  the  sharpest  decreases  in  death  rates 
can  be  affected. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  awesome  prospects  for  the  years 
ahead  are  to  be  seen  in  these  parts  of  the  world  where  the  death  rate 
was  extremely  high  and  is  now  declining  sharply.  However,  even  in 
the  United  States  we  see  a  rate  of  population  growth  which  can  cancel 
out  many  of  our  economic  gains,  frustrate  our  war  on  poverty,  glut 
our  highways,  and  overrun  our  countryside. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  least  important  of  all  the  consequences,  but  we 
will  see  the  results  of  this  expansion  of  our  population  right  here  in  the 
Congress.  I  think  it  might  be  interesting  for  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
the  changes  that  will  occm-  if  we  continue  to  grow  at  the  present  rate. 

The  constitutional  intent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  that 
it  be  close  to  the  people.  That  is  why  today  we  have  435  Represent- 
atives compared  to  100  Senators.  But  what  is  going  to  happen  as  our 
population  grows? 

The  prospect  is  that  congressional  constituencies  will  grow  to  un- 
wieldy numbers  or  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  expanded 
to  unwieldy  size.  At  the  moment  the  average  congressional  district 
is  made  up  of  approximately  400,000  people.  In  1900  the  same  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  would  have  represented  an  average  of  175,000 
people.     Continued  growth  of  the  American  population  to  the  soaring 
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figures  predicted  by  most  demographic  experts  wUl  mean  that  by  the 
year  2000  each  Congressman  will  represent  about  1  million  people. 
Forty  years  after  that  it  will  be  2  million,  and  40  years  after  that — 
well,  the  progression  is  staggering. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  the  most  serious  problem  we  will  face 
with  such  population  growth,  but  it  does  reveal  in  a  small  way  the 
kind  of  change  we  can  expect  in  our  society  if  this  trend  continues. 

Congressional  inaction  on  the  problem  of  population  growth  has 
been  defended  in  the  past  with  two  arguments:  (1)  that  population 
gi'owth  is  not  properly  a  concern  of  the  Government,  and  (2)  that  those 
who  wish  birth  control  information  sliould  seek  it  out  on  tlieir  own 
initiative  without  involving  Government.  I  disagree  with  both  of 
these  arguments. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  investing  billions  of  dollars  each  year,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of 
millions  of  people.  Yet  a  basic  reason  that  standards  of  li\'ing  liave 
failed  to  rise  is  continued  growth  of  population,  and  it  hardly  seems  a 
reasonable  argument  that  our  Government  should  not  be  concerned 
with  the  basic  cause  of  this  failure.  This  argument  becomes  clearly 
irrelevant  when  we  consider  tliat  during  the  past  5  3^ears,  the  United 
States  has  paid  out  over  $15  billion  in  foreign  economic  aid.  And  j^et 
in  that  same  period  of  time  over  250  million  additional  people  have 
been  added  to  the  population  of  this  planet,  most  of  them  hungry. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  estimated  that  another  $15  billion  of  U.S. 
help  wOl  be  required  just  to  maintain  the  presently  dangerous  low 
level  of  existence  in  many  nations.  Our  efforts  to  aid  other  nations 
(and  e\Qn  people  in  our  own  slum  areas)  mil  be  futile  if  we  fail  to 
provide  them  with  information  on  the  impending  threat  of  over- 
population and  ways  to  limit  families  to  the  number  they  themselves 
desu-e. 

The  charge  that  Government  intervention  in  the  area  of  population 
control  would  be  an  infringement  of  a  private  right  is  fallacious.  In 
its  study  entitled  "The  Growth  of  U.S.  Population,"  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  reported : 

Tlie  available  evidence  indicates  that  low-income  families  do  not  want  more 
children  than  do  famihes  with  higher  incomes,  but  they  have  more  because  they 
do  not  have  the  information  or  the  resources  to  plan  their  families  effectively 
according  to  their  own  desires.  About  17  percent  of  white  couples  interviewed 
in  1960  reported  that  before  the  last  conception  occurred  either  the  wife  or  the 
husband  or  both  had  not  really  wanted  another  child  at  any  time  in  the  future. 
Among  the  nonwhite  couples,  31  percent  had  unwanted  children.  Among  couples 
in  which  the  wife's  education  was  grade  school  or  less,  unwanted  children  were 
born  to  32  percent  of  white  couples  and  to  43  percent  of  nonwliite  couples.  Fur- 
ther, in  19G0  the  last  pregnancy  was  reported  as  unwanted  by  25  percent  of  the 
women  married  more  than  10  years  and  by  45  percent  of  those  with  more  than 
three  children. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  argue  against  supporting  birth  control 
legislation  on  the  groimds  that  it  is  political  suicide.  While  this 
might  have  been  true  at  one  time,  the  tenor  of  the  times  has  certainly 
changed.  Just  last  August  I  sent  18,000  copies  of  a  new^sletter  to  my 
constituents  pointing  out  that  population  has  always  been  something 
that  everyone  had  done  something  about  but  nobody  had  talked 
about  and  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about  it.  The  response  to  my 
newsletter  was  overwhelmingly  favorable— from  every  segment  of  my 
district.  I  have  talked  to  many  of  my  colleagues  who  were  surprised 
to  find  a  favorable  reaction  in  their  districts  to  proposed  birth  control 
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legislation.  Thus  the  fear  that  the  population  problem  is  too  sensitive 
an  issue  is  a  myth  that  deserves  oblivion. 

Despite  warnings,  last  year  I  introduced  the  first  population  bill 
ever  sponsored  in  the  House.  This  year  I  have  introduced  an  identical 
bill  to  that  of  Senator  Gruening,  S.  1676.  Although  I  realize  that 
this  bill  provides  for  only  a  very  modest  and  probably  inadequate 
step  toward  solution  of  this  overwhelming  problem,  it,  nevertheless, 
is  a  first  step. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  do  three  things: 

(1)  It  would  create  in  the  State  Department  an  OflBce  for  Popula- 
tion Affairs  to  be  supervised  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Population 
Affairs  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Assistant  Secretary  would 
devise  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  State  areas  ui  all  countries 
in  which  the  Government  could  exchange  or  make  available  informa- 
tion, education,  and  research  on  international  population  matters, 
such  as  demography  and  medical  aspects  of  population  growth. 

(2)  It  would  create  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Office  for  Population  Affau's  supervised  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  Medical  Services,  and  Population  Affairs  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Assistant  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  coUect  and  disseminate  in  the  U.S.  data  and  information  on 
domestic  population  gi'owth  and  family  planning  progi-ams.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  to  make  policy 
determinations  in  the  field  of  family  planning  and  population  gi'owth 
and  to  cooperate  with  public  and  private  institutions,  groups,  or 
individuals  in  can-ying  out  programs  in  this  field. 

(3)  It  would  authorize  the  President  to  convene  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Population  in  January  1967,  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  fiu"ther  research  and  actions  related  to  population  problems, 
and  it  would  authorize  States  to  apply  for  up  to  $15,000  in  funds  for 
conducting  State  conferences  on  population  prior  to  the  White  House 
Conference.  I  beheve  this  last  provision  is  really  the  most  significant 
since  a  White  House  Conference  would  serve  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  coimtry  and  the  world  on  the  population  crisis. 

Further,  it  would  show  the  world  that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
seriously  concerned  about  overpopulation  and  is  taking  active  steps 
to  arrest  it. 

I  want  to  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  for  holding  these  historic 
hearings.     I  hope  the  House  will  soon  follow  suit. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  I  ask  leave  to  insert  in  the  hearing  record  a  copj^  of 
by  newsletter  on  the  population  explosion. 

Senator  Gruening.  Without  objection,  so  ordered.  Please  con- 
tinue. Representative  Udall. 

(The  newsletter  referred  to  follows:) 

Exhibit  15 

"A  Time  Bomb  Called  Population" 
(By  Morris  K.  Udall,  in  his  newsletter:   "Congressman's  Report,"  August  10,  1964) 

In  this  presidential  election  year  heated  debate  will  be  waged  on  a  multitude  of 
current  and  pressing  problems.  But  conspicuously  absent  from  issues  to  be 
discussed  is  the  one  which  may  well  be  our  most  urgent  problem — ^the  time  bomb 
called  population. 

As  Mark  Twain  might  have  put  it:  "Population  is  something  everybody  does 
something  about  but  nobody  talks  about."     I  intend  to  talk  about  it. 
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During  a  recent  press  conference,  in  discussing  sharply  increased  school  district 
and  local  taxes,  I  cited  some  startling  statistics  and  commented  that  a  great  many 
of  our  local,  national,  and  international  problems  originate  in  one  way  or  another 
in  the  "population  explosion."  When  I  finished,  a  reporter  asked,  "Congressman 
Udall,  what  are  you  doing  to  help  solve  this  problem?" 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "as  a  father  of  six,  I  can't  say  that  I've  done  very  much." 
But  last  week  I  did  do  something,  little  though  it  may  be.     I  introduced  in  the 
House  a  concurrent  resolution  which,  if  passed,  might  be  a  step  toward  recognizing 
and  moving  to  meet  the  problem  of  tremendously  rapid  population  growth. 

THE   STARTLING   FACTS 

But,  it  might  be  asked,  isn't  population  growth  good?  Doesn't  it  mean  more 
people  to  buy  our  products,  more  jobs,  more  growth  for  our  State?  Don't  we  in 
Arizona  take  pride  in  our  growtli  statistics? 

In  answer  to  such  questions  one  might  observe  that  a  good  steady  rain  is  bene- 
ficial but  a  flood  wreaks  havoc.  And  we  are  talking  about  a  floodtide  of  human 
beings: 
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It  took  earth  millions  of  years  to  acquire,  by  the  time  of  Christ,  a  population  of 
one-quarter  billion.  It  took  until  1S30  for  the  world's  population  to  reach  1 
billion.  But  in  only  100  years  we  passed  the  2  billion  mark.  It  has  taken  less 
than  35  years  for  the  population  to  have  reached  3  billion.  And,  incredibly,  the 
fourth  billion  will  be  here  in  but  15  more  years. 

If  present  rates  are  unchecked,  it  will  take  only  a  35-year  span  to  add  the  next 
3  billion  to  our  present  3  billion.  And  it  will  take  less  than  35  years  after  that  for 
the  6  billion  to  double  to  12  billion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  just  an  increase  of  1  billion  (due  by  1980)  is  equal  to  the  total 
present  population  of  all  of  North  and  South  America  plus  all  55  nations  in  Europe. 

Each  year  the  United  States  adds  more  than  3  million  to  its  population,  enough 
to  fill  six  brandnew  cities  the  size  of  Phoenix.  Providing  the  additional  schools, 
streets,  sewers,  post  offices,  and  all  the  other  facilities  needed  by  modern  society 
is  a  heavy  and  expensive  burden. 

By  the  year  2000  the  United  States  will  likely  increase  its  population  from  190 
to  340  million.  Of  these,  100  million  will  be  children  who  need  schools,  play- 
grounds, library  facilities,  etc.,  and  30  million  will  be  "senior  citizens"  with 
medical  care  and  other  problems  which  become  most  acute  as  years  advance. 

Population  growth,  like  compound  interest,  is  self-accelerating;  that  is,  the  more 
people  there  are  the  greater  the  population  growth,  even  though  the  rate  of  growth 
remains  the  same.  When  you  are  talking  about  billions  of  people  the  results  of 
doubling  are  staggering. 
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Just  when  men  and  women  everywhere  are  awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
decent  life  and  are  thus  demanding  improvement  in  their  standard  of  living,  the 
population  explosion  is  wiping  out  most  of  the  benefits  of  economic  growth  (and 
our  foreign  aid  program)  in  the  underdeveloped  world.  A  key  democratic  nation 
in  Asia,  for  example,  attempting  to  rise  by  its  bootstraps,  recently  compl(;ted  a 
successful  5-year  program  by  increasing  its  economic  output  12  percent.  Are  its 
people  better  off?  No,  because  in  this  time  its  population  increased  15  percent 
and  net  living  standards  are  worse  than  before. 

WHY    NOW? 

How  does  it  happen  that  in  this  century  population  figures  have  gone  crazy? 
The  answer  is  found  in  two  words:  "medical  science."  Human  beings  aren't 
suddenly  more  fertile;  our  reproduction  potential  hasn't  changed.  In  any  given 
year  the  increase  or  decrease  in  population  is  simply  the  number  of  births  minus 
the  number  of  deaths. 

In  North  America  and  Western  Europe  birth  and  death  rates  have  declined 
more  or  less  proportionately.  But  medical  science  has  upset  this  pattern  in  the 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  caused  a  precipitous  decline  in  the 
death  rates  while  birth  rates  have  remained  constant.  The  result  is  galloping 
population  growth. 

Never  before  in  history  has  it  been  possible  to  introduce  an  extensive  program 
of  death  control  so  quickly  in  any  given  area  of  the  world.  Armed  with  miracle 
drugs,  insecticides,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  nutrition,  scientists 
almost  overnight  can  drastically  curtail  the  rate  of  dying.  Just  since  World 
War  II,  for  example,  death  rates  have  been  reduced  more  than  one-third  in  such 
places  as  India  and  Alalaya.  In  Ceylon  the  spraying  of  DDT  reduced  the  death 
rate  by  40  percent  within  a  single  year. 

Birth  rates  are  higher  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  Latin  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa — where  two-thirds  of  all  the  world's  people  live.  Where  birth  rates 
are  high,  there  are  high  proportions  of  youth.  As  infant  mortality  has  decHned, 
family  burdens  have  increased.  And  the  children,  when  they  become  adults  and 
parents,  face  the  same  prospect  of  endless  toil  just  to  acquire  the  barest  of 
essentials. 

A    NONPARTISAN    JSSUE 

While  the  wonders  of  medical  science  have  brought  on  this  problem,  the 
doctors  are  also  concerned  with  its  solution.  We  are  now  within  sight  of  safe, 
reUable  drugs  and  other  medical  means  to  make  it  possible  for  mankind,  if  it 
will,  to  regulate  its  growth.  Whether  these  solutions  will  be  used  in  a  way  to 
defuse  the  population  bomb  is  a  problem  the  doctors  cannot  solve.  This  is  a 
matter  for  ordinary  citizens,  community  leaders,  and  people  acting  through  their 
go\"ernments  all  over  the  world. 

Fortunately,  the  population  problem  is  not  a  partisan  pohtical  issue  in  this 
country,  as  evidenced  by  the  following: 

Shortly  before  his  death.  President  Kennedy  said,  "We  should  know  more 
and  do  more  about  the  whole  reproductive  cycle,  and  this  information  should 
be  available  to  the  world." 

Former  President  Eisenhower  recently  commented  that  "the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  population  explosion 
on  our  mutual  assistance  system.  Unless  we  do,  it  may  smother  the  economic 
progress  of  many  nations." 

Richard  Nixon,  after  his  Asian  tour,  said  he  had  observed  poverty  "worse 
than  I  have  ever  dreamed  existed"  and  recommended  that  the  United  States 
give  assistance  to  nations  requesting  help  on  population  matters. 
This  is,  in  short,  one  of  those  rare  subjects  upon  which  a  great  many  leaders 
with  widely  differing  political  views  wholeheartedly  agree. 

THE    RELIGIOUS   QUESTION 

Central  to  any  consideration  of  the  population  problem  is  the  religious  question, 
and  particularly  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  birth  control. 
It  sliould  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  church  does  not  condemn  birth 
control:  it  raises  barriers  only  on  the  methods  used. 

Within  the  church  right  now  there  is  a  tremendous  dialog  taking  place  regarding 
the  population  explosion,  a  discussion  spurred  by  the  recent  Ecumenical  Council 
and  by  prominent  church  leaders. 
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The  oral  contraceptive  pill,  simple  and  nearly  100  percent  effective,  has  opened 
up  opportunity  for  change  within  the  church.  As  Newsweek  magazine  recently 
pointed  out,  Catholic  theologians  are  beginning  to  accept  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  Roman  Catholic  gynecologist,  Dr.  John  Rock,  who  argues  that  the 
new  pills  can  be  considered  morally  acceptable. 

Look  magazine,  in  a  recent  comprehensive  report  on  Latin  American  Catholics 
and  birth  control,  noted  the  open  declaration  of  Jesuit  priests  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
It  holds  that  the  pills,  which  inhibit  ovulation  but  do  not  destroy  any  egg,  are 
permissible. 

A  recent  national  survey  found  that  at  least  30  percent  of  Catholic  couples  use 
birth  control  methods  condemned  by  the  church.  And  a  heavy  majority  of  those 
polled  hoped  their  church  would  change  its  attitude  toward  birth  control.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  of  the  11  countries  in  the  world  with  the  lowest  birth 
rates  5  are  predominately  Catholic:  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and 
Luxembourg. 

Further  evidence  of  the  church's  concern  with  the  population  problem  is  the 
important  work  being  done  at  Catholic  research  centers  such  as  the  one  here  in 
Washington  at  Georgetown  University. 

WHAT   THE    UNITED   STATES   SHOULD   DO    FOR   OTHER   COUNTRIES 

Eugene  R.  Black,  then  President  of  the  World  Bank,  declared  in  1961:  "Popu- 
lation growth  threatens  to  nullify  all  our  efforts  to  raise  living  standards  in  many 
of  the  poorer  countries.  We  are  coming  to  a  situation  in  which  the  optimist  will 
be  the  man  who  thinks  that  present  living  standards  can  be  maintained." 

That's  a  pretty  bleak  outlook  when  we  realize  that  the  average  per  capita 
income  of  the  2  billion  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  about  $100  a 
year,  compared  to  over  $2,300  in  the  United  States  and  $850  in  Western  Europe. 

Thus,  the  prospect  is  one  of  seething  unrest,  impatience  with  the  existing  order, 
and  sympathy  to  the  advocates  of  communism  (wlio,  ironically,  generally  assert 
that  concern  for  population  growth  is  merely  a  bourgeois  excuse  for  the  failure 
of  capitalism.) 

Congress,  in  passing  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  year,  specifically  authorized  the 
spending  of  money  "to  conduct  research  into  the  problems  of  population  growth." 
However,  there  was  a  $6  million  ceiling  on  research  of  all  kinds,  and  Senator 
Gruening,  of  Alaska,  calculated  that  only  $130,000  would  go  toward  helping 
population  problems.  Nevertheless,  the  specific  authorization  was  a  big  step 
forward.  And  the  late  President  Kennedy  stated  that  the  results  of  research  in 
this  area  should  be  made  available  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

We  certainly  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  give  our  research  findings  to  nations 
which  request  them.  Perhaps  we  should  also  offer  technical  assistance  in  imple- 
menting programs  of  population  control  when  such  help  is  sought.  As  President 
Johnson  has  said:  "The  only  way  that  we  can  hope  to  deal  with  the  population 
explosion  is  with  the  knowledge  explosion." 

Other  nations  are  beginning  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  leadership.  For 
example,  Pakistan's  President  Ayub  Khan  asserted:  "We  look  to  you,  a  country 
like  yours,  to  apply  your  mind  and  your  resources  to  be  able  to  combat  this 
problem."     He  bluntly  stated  the  alternative: 

"If  we  continue  to  increase  at  the  present  rate  it  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  stand- 
ard of  living  nttle  better  than  that  of  animals." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  all  of  its  many  programs  the  U.S.  Government  is 
spending  $15  biUion  a  year  on  research. "  But  less  than  $10  miUion  is  being  spent 
on  the  basic  problem  of  population. 

THE    CLARK-GRUENING-UDALL   RESOLUTION 

Senators  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Gruening,  of  Alaska,  have  introduced  a 
resolution  rolatiAc  to  population  control.  I  am  the  only  House  sponsor.  The 
resolution  would  have  Congress: 

Urge  the  President  to  hasten  implementation  of  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  regarding  population  growth  by  inaugurating  substantially  increased 
programs  of  research  within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  to  make 
results  freely  available  to  countries  requesting  such  assistance. 

Request  the  President  to  create  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Population 
with  the  duty  to  inform,  after  investigation,  the  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  nature  of  population  problems  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
respect  to  the  implications  for  all  aspects  of  American  life. 
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THE    FUSE    IS    BURNING 

This  presidential  year  we  shall  debate  medicare,  civil  rights,  big  government, 
control  of  nuclear  bombs,  and  all  the  rest.  But  looking  ahead  three  or  four 
presidential  elections,  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  population  bomb  may  soon 
overshadow  all  other  issues. 

When  6  or  8  billion  people  are  shoved  into  the  already  overcrowded  cities  and 
slums  of  this  planet ;  breathing  polluted  air  and  fighting  for  an  insufficient  suppl}'  of 
land,  water,  and  resources;  then  wars,  revolutions,  and  gloljal  strife  are  inevitable. 
And  even  if  through  science  we  manage  to  provide  enough  basic  essentials  for 
everyone  we  would  likely  do  so  only  by  sacrificing  improvement  of  society's 
institutions  for  the  sake  of  providing  bare   minimums. 

I  believe  the  problem  of  overpopulation  on  this  planet  can  be  solved.  But 
the  time  to  begin  was  3'esterday. 

Mr.  Udall.  This,  I  tliink,  is  a  significant  day.  And  it  is  in  no 
small  part  due  to  the  leadership  provided  by  men  like  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  here  this  morning. 

Up  until  recently,  this  was  a  subject  that  one  simply  did  not 
discuss.  I  cannot  quite  imagme  3  or  5  or  10  years  ago  such  a  hearing 
having   been    held. 

But  m}^  experience  has  been  that,  as  so  manj^  issues,  this  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  people  are  ahead  of  the  politicians.  Last  year,  I 
introduced  the  first  bill,  I  am  told,  that  was  ever  introduced  on  this 
subject  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have  a  constituency 
which  is  perhaps  25  percent  Catholic  in  orientation.  And  I  found  in 
the  1964  election  that  rather  than  being  a  political  minus,  that 
sponsorship  of  this  bill  and  willingness  to  look  at  this  important 
problem  was  a  political  plus. 

So  that  I  hope  our  fellow  politicians  will  not  be  as  timid,  and  they 
will  come  forward  and  take  leadership  in  this  area,  because  I  think 
this  is  probably  the  overriding  problem  that  faces  the  world. 

We  see  its  implications  on  a  local  level  in  the  demand  for  new 
sewage  systems,  new  schools,  new  streets,  and  bond  issues. 

We  see  its  ramifications  on  the  State  level  whei'e  om'  State  parks, 
State  universities,  and  facilities  of  different  kinds  are  being  oveiTun. 

We  see  it  on  a  national  level  on  air  pollution  and  water  pollution, 
and  the  great  demands  that  are  being  made  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  more  highways,  more  parks  more  public  facilities  of  all 
kinds.     And  it  has  a  great  impact  on  the  Federal  budget. 

And,  I  think,  we  see  it  in  the  international  area  too,  because  so 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  world  in  the  final  analysis,  so  many  of 
the  revolutions,  the  troubles,  so  nmch  of  the  starvation  and  the  in- 
stabihty  that  we  are  having  in  the  world  go  back  to  the  fact  that  the 
world's  popidation  has  exploded.  And  I  think  it  is  highly  significant 
and  very  important  that  this  subcommittee  is  beginning  to  undertake 
a  study  and  to  take  some  steps  forward. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  action  provided  for  in  the  bills — and  I 
have  sponsored  the  identical  bill  that  Senator  Gruening  has  sponsored 
on  the  House  side — is  probably  not  much  of  a  step,  but  it  is  a  step, 
it  is  a  beginning.  In  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  put  the  Congi-ess  and 
the  U.S.  Government  on  record  as  bemg  concerned  and  begmning 
to  do  something  about  this  overriding  problem.  And  I  think  these 
are  very  modest  proposals  which  can  be  supported  by  people  of  good 
will. 

There  is  nothing  involuntary  in  these  proposals.  And  no  one  is 
suggesting  that  one  has  to  go  do^vn  to  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
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get  a  license  to  have  a  child.  But  we  are  suggesting  that  people  all 
over  the  world  who  want  to  limit  their  families  and  have  the  number 
of  childi-en  that  they  desu'e  can  be  given  a  method  acceptable  to  them 
to  do  so  regardless  of  their  religion  or  background. 

So  that  I  strongly  support  this  legislation.  And  I  again  commend 
the  chahman  for  the  leadership  he  has  showm.  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
member  of  his  team  in  this  important  fight.  And  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  act,  and  that  we  in  the  House  will  go  and  do  likewise. 

I  thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Gruening.  Representative  Udall,  your  brother,  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recently  made  a  very  important 
announcement  of  a  program  by  which  he  would  disseminate  birth 
control  information  and  assist  the  people  who  are  more  or  less  the 
Interior  Department's  wards — the  residents  of  the  trust  territories, 
the  Indians  on  reservations  and  elsewhere,  the  Aleuts,  Eskimos,  and 
Indians  of  Alaska.  We  are  very  gratified  to  see  him  undertaking 
this  action.  I  direct  that  his  press  release  of  June  20,  entitled  "Sec- 
retary Udall  Announces  Family  Planning  Services  Policy  in  Indian 
and  Territorial  Areas,"  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  Likewise,  I 
will  dhect  that  a  front  page  story  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  20, 
which  describes  this  program  in  some  detail,  be  inserted  in  the  record 
of  these  hearings. 

(The  matters  referred  to  follow:) 

Exhibit  16 

"Secretary  Udall  Announces  Family  Planning  Services  Policy  in  Indian 
AND  Territorial  Areas,"  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  News  Re- 
lease, June  20,  1965 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  today  directed  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Office  of  Territories  to  make  family  planning  services 
available  in  their  social  services  programs. 

The  service  will  be  on  an  entirely  voluntary  basis.  It  is  in  line  with  the  May 
25,  1965,  report  of  the  National  Research  Council,  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. The  study  described  the  growth  of  U.S.  population  as  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  realization  of  many  goals  of  society  and  one  which  puts  the  Nation's 
general  prosperity  out  of  reach  of  millions  of  its  citizens. 

The  Secretary's  memorandum  to  the  concerned  agencies  directed  that  birth 
control  information  and  family  planning  services  comparable  to  those  generally 
available  in  other  communities  in  the  Nation  be  made  available  to  all  persons 
within  their  charge.  It  further  specified  that  such  services  were  to  be  "entirely 
voluntary"  and  that  use  of  such  services  should  "not  be  a  prerequisite  to  receipt 
of  the  benefits  of  or  participation  in  any  program  or  activity." 

A  copy  of  the  Secretary's  memorandum  on  the  subject  is  attached. 
Memorandum  to:  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Director,    Office   of   Territories   through   Assistant   Secretary, 

Public  Land  Management. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  through  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
From:  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Subject:  Availability  of  family  planning  services. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  responsibilities  for  furnishing  various 
social  services  in  its  assigned  programs. 

From  time  to  time  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  Department  will 
furnish  information  or  services  on  birth  control  and  family  planning. 

In  the  past,  on  some  Indian  reservations  and  in  some  Indian  communities  in 
Alaska  and  in  areas  of  thc>  territories,  inadequate  education,  welfare,  or  medical 
services  have  deprived  residents  of  the  area  of  birth  control  and  family  planning 
advice  and  services  generally  available  to  other  people  in  major  metropolitan 
communities.  In  some  of  these  areas  the  available  natural  resources  will  not  be 
adequate  in  future  years  unless  existing  population  growth  rates  decline. 
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To  the  extent  possible  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  authority  and 
resources,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in 
world  resources,  and  to  assure  to  all  comniuuitics  referred  to  above  birth  control 
information  and  family  planning  services  comparable  to  those  generally  available 
in  other  communities  tliroughout  the  Nation. 

All  such  information  and  services  shall  be  entirely  voluntary;  use  of  any  family 
planning  services  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of  the  benefits  of  or  par- 
ticipation in  any  program  or  activit}'. 

All  such  information  and  services  shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  State, 
local,  and  territorial  law  or  enactment. 

Physicians  employed  by  the  Office  of  Territories  are  authorized  to  offer  ap- 
propriate birth  control  advice  and  services  to  their  patients,  consistent  with  the 
patient's  culture  and  conscience,  or  refer  patients  to  appropriate  persons. 

Social  service  workers  are  authorized  to  refer  persons  who  for  various  personal 
reasons  may  decide  that  pregnancy  should  be  avoided  to  appropriate  public  or 
private  medical  services. 

Stewakt  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  oj  the  Interior. 
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"Udall  Offers  Aid  on  Birth  Control.     First  Direct  U.S.  Help  To  Go  to 
Reservation  Indi-A-Ns  and  Other  Wards  of  Interior" 

(By  William  M.  Blair,  article  in  New  York  Times,  June  20,  1965) 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  became  today  the  first  Federal  agency  to 
offer  direct  birth  control  advice  and  services,  including  contraceptives. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  announced  that  three  departmental 
agencies  had  been  directed  to  offer  guidance  on  famil}'  planning  and  birth  control 
to  American  Indians  on  reservations,  natives  of  the  Pacific  trust  territory  and 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  in  Alaska. 

These  groups  are  all  under  the  Department's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Udall's  action  reflected  a  policy  laid  down  by  President  Johnson,  who  said 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress  last  January  4  that  he  would 
"seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  of  the  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources." 

previous  role 

The  Federal  Government  heretofore  has  played  no  direct  role  in  birth  control 
although  it  has  operated  in  areas  indirectly  connected  with  the  problem.  It 
has  assisted  research  and  training  in  demography  and  reproductive  biology, 
and  population  studies  and  research  have  been  encouraged  in  foreign  aid  programs. 

The  Interior  Department's  move,  however,  permits  the  supplying  of  contracep- 
tives to  interested  persons,  under  the  control  of  Federal  physicians. 

Whether  the  move  would  be  a  forerunner  of  other  Federal  action  could  not  be 
immediately  determined. 

Behind  the  move  is  a  belief  by  officials  that  the  United  States  could  not  a8"ord 
to  tell  other  countries  what  they  should  do  on  a  national  level  while  little  w'as 
being  done  on  a  Federal  level  in  this  country. 

Up  to  now,  officials  noted,  only  local  welfare  programs  fostered  birth  control 
services.  These  officials  also  commented  that  the  Interior  Department  was  the 
only  Federal  agency  operating  direct  social  and  welfare  programs  with  a  group 
of  people  such  as  the  American  Indians. 

The  move  was  taken  after  discussions  with  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Public  Health  Service 
administers  health  programs  among  American  Indians  on  reservations.  The 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department  through  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  has  been  a  main  source  of  grants  for  research  and  training  in  reproduction 
biology. 

Open  debate  on  the  population  control  issue  appears  near  in  Congress,  where 
10  bills  have  been  introduced  on  the  subject.  Most  of  them  propose  creation  of 
offices  in  various  departments  of  the  Government  to  collect  and  distribute 
information  on  family  planning  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  bills  propose  a  White 
House  conference  to  consider  the  problem. 
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President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  message  gave  the  Interior  Department 
a  cue.  The  question  of  furnishing  information  or  services  on  birth  control 
and  planning  had  often  arisen  witliin  the  Department. 

The  birth  rate  among  reservation  Indians  and  other  groups  under  the  Depart- 
ment's jurisdiction  runs  well  above  the  national  average.  Officials  in  the  trust 
territory  and  among  Indian  tribes  have  posed  the  question  in  Washington  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  various  social  services  extended  to  the  areas. 

ENTIRELY    VOLUNTARY 

Mr.  Udall  specified  that  all  services  were  to  be  "entirely  voluntary"  and  that 
such  services  should  "not  be  a  prereqtiisite  to  receipt  of  the  benefits  of  or  partici- 
pation in  any  program  or  activity." 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Territo]-ies  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
Mr.  Udall  said: 

"In  the  past,  on  some  Indian  reservations  and  in  some  Indian  communities 
in  Alaska  and  in  areas  of  the  territories,  inadequate  education,  welfare,  or  medical 
services  have  deprived  residents  of  the  area  of  birth  control  and  family  planning 
advice  and  services  generally  available  to  other  people  in  major  metropolitan 
communities. 

"In  some  of  these  areas  the  available  natural  resources  will  not  be  adequate 
in  future  years  unless  existing  population  growth  rates  decline. 

"To  the  extent  possible  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  authority  and 
resources,  it  is  the  policy  of  tlie  Department  to  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowl- 
edge to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity 
in  world  resources." 

Mr.  Udall's  directive  authorized  physicians  employed  by  the  Office  of  Terri- 
tories "to  offer  appropriate  birth  control  advace  and  services  to  their  patients, 
consistent  with  the  patient's  culture  and  conscience,  or  refer  patients  to  appro- 
priate persons." 

"Social  service  workers,"  he  directed,  "are  authorized  to  refer  persons  who  for 
various  personal  reasons  may  decide  tiiat  pregnancy  should  be  avoided  to  appro- 
priate public  or  private  medical  services." 

The  directive  covered  the  contingency  that  some  persons,  particularly  those 
in' the  Pacific  trust  islands,  might  have  religious  scruples  against  contraceptives 
or  other  artificial  means  of  preventing  pregnancy.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch 
does  not  sanction  contraceptives  but  authorizes  a  rhythm  method  based  on  a 
woman's  infertile  days. 

If  Federal  physicians  approve  requests  for  contraceptives,  this  will  be  the 
first  time  that  the  Government  has  dispensed  them. 

The  birth  rate  among  American  Indians  is  about  double  the  national  average. 
The  rate  is  42.4  per  1,000  persons.     The  national  average  is  21.1. 

The  total  Indian  population  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afi'airs 
is  380,000,  all  on  reservations. 

The  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  in  Alaska  number  about  50,000.  The 
birth  rate  is  49.5  per  1,000  persons.  About  650  Aleuts  live  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

The  Pacific  Trust  Territory,  administered  by  the  United  States  under  mandate 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  a  population  of  88,200,  according  to  the  latest  census. 
This  compares  with  81,000  2  years  ago,  an  increase  of  8.8  percent. 

The  trusteeship  covers  the  Caroline,  M,arshall,  and,  except  for  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands.  The  territory  is  generally  known  as  Micronesia  and  is  made  up  of 
some  2,000  islands  of  which  96  are  inhabited.  The  islands  are  less  than  700 
square  miles  in  about  3,000  square  miles  of  ocean. 

Senator  Gruening.  And  I  would  be  very  happy  to  have  you  com- 
ment on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  program.  You  have  a  good 
many  Indian  reservations  in  your  State  of  Arizona.  I  wish  you 
would  throw  a  little  light  on  how  this  program  will  be  useful,  and 
what  the  relation  of  this  program  will  be  to  the  lives  of  the  people 
there. 

Mr.  Udall.  I  was  heartened — I  cannot  say  that  this  relative  of 
mine  whose  name  you  mentioned  always  takes  his  orders  from  me, 
but  I  was  heartened  and  pleased  that  this  very  important  step  was 
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taken  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  think  this  is  a  significant 
step  forward. 

And  again  the  emphasis  here  was  not  on  compulsion,  the  emphasis 
was  on  giving  people  who  needed  it — and  particularly  these  people 
who  have  such  a  high  fcrtiHty  rate,  and  who  hve  in  such  poverty — the 
means  to  limit  families  to  the  number  of  children  that  is  desb-ed. 
And  I  would  hope  that  other  agencies  of  Government,  in  line  with 
the  policies  that  the  President  laid  down  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  would  begin  to  take  similar  steps  of  this  kind.  I  think  it  is 
a  most  heartening  development.  And  I  applaud  the  Department 
you  mentioned  for  taking  this  step. 

Senator  Gruening.  As  you  well  know,  there  are  really  two  aspects 
of  this  problem.  There  is  the  age-old  question  of  whether  parents 
should  have  more  or  less  unwanted  childien,  children  by  accident; 
or  whether  parents  should  be  able  to  determine  by  virtue  of  having 
the  necessary  information  how  many  children  they  should  have, 
children  that  they  can  properly  educate  and  care  for,  and  at  what 
intervals  these  childi-en  shoiild  come  to  safeguard  the  mother's  health. 

Now,  pertinent  to  that  is  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  entitled  "Abortions  Found  Easier  To  Obtain — Buf- 
falo Study  Says  Doctors  Are  Stretching  the  Law." 

It  is  very  ob\dous  to  me,  as  a  graduate  of  medical  school,  that  this 
is  a  very  unfortunate  aspect,  that  people  have  to  go  and  get  surgery 
to  prevent  life  that  has  alread}"  begun.  That  to  me  is  a  tragic  situa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  prevention  is  almost  indicated,  that  if 
people  would  use  contraceptive  methods  so  that  life  would  not  be 
started  this  tragic  situation  would  never  come  about. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows :) 

Exhibit  18 

"Abortions  Found  Easier  To  Obtain — Buffalo  Study  Says  Doctors  Are 

Stretching  the  Law" 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.,  article  in  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1965) 

Increasing  numbers  of  doctors  seem  to  be  stretching  tiie  limits  of  the  laws  to 
authorize  therapeutic  abortions,  a  study  in  Buffalo  suggests. 

The  trend  seems  to  reflect  changing  pubhc  attitudes  toward  abortion  as  well  as 
changing  attitudes  of  physicians,  according  to  the  physician  who  reported  the 
study  to  a  session  of  the  American  Medical  Association  convention  here. 

It  is  still  true  that  therapeutic  abortions  are  usually  difficult  to  oljtain  in  the 
United  States  and  that  a  doctor  is  likely  to  refuse  even  to  discuss  the  possibility 
with  a  patient  who  wants  one,  the  speaker  said. 

"There  is  growing  evidence  however,  that  increasing  numbers  of  physicians  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  law  in  order  to  relieve  human  suffering,  and  that  their 
personal  interpretation  of  the  requirements  for  therapeutic  abortion  is  approved 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  public,"  he  said. 

rising  rate  observed 

The  speaker.  Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Niswander  of  Buffalo,  said  that  his  report,  ana- 
lyzing the  experience  with  therapeutic  abortions  at  two  major  Buffalo  hospitals 
affiliated  with  the  State  University  of  New  York,  documented  both  changing 
attitudes  and  trends. 

The  expcTionco  covers  1943  through  1964  and  indicates  a  gradually  rising  rate 
of  therapeutic  ai)ortion,  a  rise  in  the  percentage  of  unmarried  mothers  obtaining 
such  abortions  as  well  as  changes  in  the  pattern  of  medical  reasons  used  to  deter- 
mine that  the  abortion  should  be  done. 

Dr.  Niswander  declined  to  identify  the  two  hospitals,  but  he  said  they  accounted 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  therapeutic  abortions  done  in  the  city. 
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According  to  the  report,  the  total  therapeutic  abortion  rate  at  the  hospitals 
rose  from  4  per  1,000  deliveries  between  19-43  and  1949  to  8.4  per  1,000  deUveries 
between  1960  and  1964. 

Rubella  infection  in  the  mother  early  in  her  pregnancy  was  the  "indication," 
or  reason,  for  the  abortion  in  an  increasing  proportion  of  cases,  the  report  said. 

This  virus  disease,  commonly  known  as  German  measles,  has  been  found  to  be 
a  grave  hazard  to  the  unborn  "child.  It  is  not  ordinarily  a  severe  hazard  to  the 
life  of  the  mother,  however.  Danger  to  the  mother's  life  is  the  classic  and  often 
sole  legal  justification  for  therapeutic  abortion. 

MENTAL  CAUSES  RISE 

Psychiatric  indications  for  the  abortions  have  risen  steadily  from  13  percent  in 
1943  to  87.5  percent  in  1963,  the  report  said. 

While  there  were  no  therapeutic  abortions  reported  among  girls  under  20  in 
the  1940's,  this  category  accounted  for  slightly  more  than  6  percent  of  the  total 
during  the  1950's  and  rose  to  14.7  percent  in  the  current  decade. 

The  most  interesting  correlation  of  all,  the  speaker  said,  concerns  marital  status. 
During  the  earhest  period  studied,  93.3  percent  of  the  women  obtaining  thera- 
peutic abortions  were  married.  In  the  latest  period  this  has  dropped  to  58.9 
percent. 

Dr.  Niswander  was  coauthor  of  the  report,  with  Dr.  Morton  Klein,  also  of 
Buffalo.     They  concluded  the  following: 

"The  data  we  have  presented  lead  us  to  believe  that  changes  are  occurring  in  the 
attitudes  of  doctors  and,  by  implication,  in  the  attitudes  of  society  at  large  toward 
therapeutic  abortion.  The  law  has  not  reflected  these  changes  as  yet.  If  good 
law  represents  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  the  time  for  reconsideration  of  the 
laws  governing  therapeutic  abortion  has  arrived." 

Senator  Gruening.  I  feel  that  abortion  is  a  most  regrettable 
concomitant  of  the  fear  that  parents  have  of  bringing  unwanted  or 
illegitimate  children  into  the  world.  If  these  same  victirns  of  un- 
wanted pregnancies  had  had  this  information  in  the  beginning,  these 
abortions  would  not  need  to  take  place.  We  should  strive  to  ehminate 
this  dangerous  and  unfortunate  practice. 

Mr.  Udall.  I  fully  subscribe  to  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  make  a  related  point.  We  were  talking  about  the 
Interior  Department  a  moment  ago.  One  thing  that  I  have  said  to  my 
friends  in  the  conservation  movement  in  recent  times  is  this.  Here  is 
this  great  effort  going  forward  to  preserve  the  wilderness,  to  pass  the 
land  and  water  conservation  bill,  to  take  steps  to  set  aside  some  of  the 
areas  of  this  country,  so  that  the  qualit}^  of  life  can  be  preserved  as 
weU  as  the  quantity  of  life.  And  yet,  I  think  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  conservation  movement  would  do  well  to  get  aboard  on  the  kind 
of  program  that  the  Senator  and  his  subcommittee  are  considering 
here  today.  Because  what  will  it  gain  us  if  we  set  aside  more  parks 
and  spend  the  money  for  more  golf  courses  and  open  spaces  in  cities, 
only  to  have  them  overrun  by  the  doubling  of  our  population? 

Senator  Simpson.  Would  the  Congressman  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  Udall.  Yes. 

Senator  Simpson.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
Americans  spent  $32  billion  last  year  on  schooling,  three-quarters  of 
it  from  tax  funds.  Yet  our  educational  facilities  are  failing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  population,  nor  are  we  keeping  pace  in  highway'  con- 
struction, urban  renewal,  housing,  or  health  services. 

I  think  that  belongs  with  your  statement  right  there,  because  it 
certainl}"  fits  in. 

Mr.  Udall.  Precisely.  And  related  to  that  is  another  thing  that 
I  think  is  beginning  to  occm-  more  and  more  to  enlightened  business- 
men.    One  of  the  old  ideas  in  this  country  is  that  growth  is  good,  that 
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if  youi'  city  is  growing,  and  your  population  is  expanding,  that  this  is 
great  for  business. 

But  we  found  with  the  dramatic  drop  in  the  death  rate  and  this 
huge  increase  in  population  that  very  often  the  businessman's  oppor- 
tunity for  profits  are  undercut  in  a  heavy  growing  area  where  bond 
issues  must  be  noted,  new  streets  constructed,  and  sewage  plants 
built,  and  more  and  more  services  are  demanded  for  more  and  more 
people.  But  the  businessmen  of  this  country  have  a  very  great  stake 
in  this  proposition  also. 

Senator  Gruening.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  second  aspect  of 
the  population  proi)lem  which,  as  I  pointed  out,  and  as  you  well  know, 
Representative  Udall,  is  the  relatively  recent  development  that  really 
dates  from  the  great  advances  in  modern  medicine.  That  is  a  matter 
of  this  century,  of  the  last  few  decades.  Now  the* demographic 
projections  would  indicate  that  l)y  the  end  of  this  century  our  ])()pula- 
tion  will  have  doubled;  w^e  will  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  400  jnillion. 
And  in  another  35  years  or  less  they  will  have  doubled  again  unless 
we  do  something  about  it.  So  that  people  being  born  now  in  1965, 
70  years  hence,  will  live  to  see  800  million  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  soon  thereafter  over  a  bilhon.  Personally,  I  shudder  to  con- 
template what  this  country  will  look  like  when  we  have  a  billion  people 
here.  It  will  be  one  vast  urban  sprawl,  it  w^ill  be  increasingly  a  sub- 
urban community  from  coast  to  coast.  Little  open  space  will  be  left. 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  our  resom'ces  is  extremel}^  doubtful.  Our 
water  table  \\dll  have  gone  down  and  down.  It  is  a  very  serious 
problem,  not  only  in  the  world  abroad,  where  we  know  that  our  foreign 
aid  programs  are  being  consideral)ly  undercut  by  the  burgeoning 
population,  but  it  is  a  very  serious  problem  right  here  at  home. 
"America,  the  beautiful"  will  be  a  vanished  dream. 

And  that  is  one  reason  why  we  are  belatedly  trying  to  meet  this 
issue.  I  trust  this  legislation  ^\nll  be  enacted  in  this  Congress,  and 
that  we  can  get  busy  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  Udall.  One  of  the  great  fallacies  in  this  fold  has  been  that  the 
population  problem  does  not  really  concern  our  country,  and  particu- 
larly the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes. 

And  as  the  Senator  has  very  clearly  pointed  out,  we  have  a  great 
stake  in  this  thing,  and  we  are  going  to  be  overrun  ourselves.  And 
it  is  a  particularly  important  thing  to  me,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  are  very  fortunate  to 
live  in  countries  w^here  the  vistas  are  broad  and  there  are  open  spaces 
and  the  beauties  of  nature  are  readily  available.  I  think  we  can  feel 
a  little  bit  stronger  than  most,  perhaps,  what  this  country  would  be 
like  with  800  miUion  people. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  am  particularly  impressed  by  your  comments 
on  needing  to  have  our  conservationists  join  us  in  this  effort.  I  am 
a  conservationist,  although  I  sometimes  differ  with  some  of  our 
feUow  conservationists  on  their  ideas.  I  feel  that  some  of  them  are 
extremists.  They  view  a  dam,  a  bridge,  an  oU  derrick,  or  a  public 
highway  as  a  sort  of  public  enemy.  Nevertheless,  we  have  to  have 
these  contributions  of  civilization.  And  sometimes  some  of  my 
fellow  conservationists  in  their  zeal — wliich  I  applaud,  although  I  do 
not  always  go  along  with  them — overlook  the  two-legged  species, 
homo  sapiens,  who  has  to  have  a  habitat.  If  he  does  not  have  a 
viable  economy,  his  habitat  is  not  viable  either. 
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So  we  want  to  meet  these  problems  by  facing  them  squarely  and 
at  the  same  tmie  understanding  that  all  conservation  is  ultimately 
for  the  benefit  of  human  beings.  We  do  not  preserve  species  for  the 
sake  of  the  species.  There  is  one  animal  that  is  very  much  appreciated 
in  my  State,  a  noble,  regal  animal :  the  moose.  But  we  do  not  preserve 
moose  for  the  sake  of  moose.  We  preserve  moose  so  that  future 
generations  of  human  beings  can  always  see  moose,  photograph 
moose  and  hunt  moose,  and  to  insure  that  moose  will  always  be  in 
perpetual  supply. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to  keep  human  beings  out  of  Alaska 
and  other  areas  of  natural  beauty,  but  that  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable.  But  if  we  could  lessen  the  number  of  people  who  are  born 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  decades  so  that  we  will  not  be  over- 
whelmed— and  we  know  what  the  impact  of  excessive  population  is — it 
would  be  desirable.  In  Alaska  we  have  seen  the  effects  of  overpopu- 
lation on  our  fishing  streams.  When  the  military  first  came  to  Alaska 
we  had  some  fishing  streams  that  were  fabulous,  with  fish  in  great 
abundance  and  of  a  size  that  would  challenge  the  credulity  of  most 
people.  But  when  fishing  began  in  squads  or  battalions  no  stream 
or  its  fish  runs  could  stand  up  against  the  overuse.  That  is  one  of 
the  dangers  that  we  have  got  to  watch  out  for. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  coming  here.  I  again  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  great  helpfulness  and  in  your  pioneer  activities  in  this 
field. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simpson.  Congressman  Udall,  our  research  disclosed  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  substantial  information  and  know-how  collected 
by  different  Government  agencies,  and  private  agencies.  Have  you 
discovered  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Udall.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simpson.  It  is  just  a  matter,  then,  of  using  it. 

Mr.  Udall.  That  is  right.  We  must  centralize  this  and  make  it 
available  in  a  common  form.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  or  unre- 
lated activity. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much. 

BIOGRAPHIC    statement:    JOSEPH    S.    CLARK 

Senator  Gruening.  The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expend- 
itures is  honored  to  call  as  its  next  witness  this  morning  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Senator  Clark  is  a  graduate,  magna  cum  laude,  from  Harvard 
University,  and  he  has  a  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  practiced  law  in  Philadelphia  until  his  election  as  city  con- 
troller in  1949.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
In  1956  he  was  first  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he  serves  with 
distinction  on  three  committees:  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  Foreign  Relations. 

Like  our  first  witness,  Representative  Todd,  Senator  Clark  served 
in   the   China-Burma-India   theater  of  war  durmg  World  War  II. 

He  is  the  author  of  many  articles  and  books.  He  and  his  wife 
Noel  have  two  chUdi'en. 

Senator  Clark  has  been  honored  many  times.  In  1956,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  term  as  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  presented  with  the 
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Bok  Award,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  by  Phihidelphia  on  a  native 
son,  the  first  time  the  award  was  given  for  political  service. 

Joe  Clark's  views  on  the  population  explosion  are  well  known. 
He  is  concerned,  and  the  subcommittee  welcomes  his  contribution  to 
the  population  dialog.  He  is  a  pioneer  legislator  in  this  field.  In  tlie 
8Sth  Congress,  he  opened  up  this  question  aud  introduced  Senate 
Concm'reno  Resolution  56  which  I  was  happy  to  cosponsor,  to  provide 
for  a  Presidential  Commission  to  study  this  matter.  Events  have 
moved  so  rapidly  that  we  have  gone  beyond  this. 

Joe,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  for  the  record  that  you  are  the  pioneer, 
and  not  I.  You  have  been  at  it  since  1912,  when  I  was  only  10  years 
of  age.     And  I  am  somewhat  of  a  Johnny-come-lately  to  this  field. 

But  I  share  your  views  as  to  the  need  to  involve  our  Government 
more  actively  in  the  very  critical  problem  of  finding  ways  to  deal  with 
the  population  explosion  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  my  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  the  problem  of  war  and  peace, 
this  is  the  most  critical  matter  which  confronts  our  country  today. 
And  I  am  happy  to  note  that  to  a  considerable  extent  as  the  result  of 
your  efforts.  Senator  Grueuing,  this  matter  has  been  brought  out  in 
the  open  where  it  can  be  discussed  candidly  and  frankly,  instead  of 
being  swept  under  the  rug  as  it  was  for  so  many  years. 

I  commend  you  and  your  colleagues  for  holding  these  hearings.  I 
think  it  is  a  most  constructive  action,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
lead  to  very  important  and  helpful  results. 

An}^  criticisms  I  may  make  of  the  bill  are  not  due  to  any  doubt  at 
all  on  my  part  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  the  policy  which 
the  bill  lays  down.  They  merely  reflect  a  different  view  regarding 
matters  of  administrative  organization.  And,  with  considerable 
humility  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  your  subcommittee  that  you  con- 
sider a  slightly  different  approach. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  admhiistrative  offices  most  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  curbing  the  population  explosion  along  voluntary 
lines — and  I  think  we  are  all  agreed,  the  program  must  be  voluntary, 
it  cannot  be  compulsory — are  AID,  in  the  foreign  area,  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportmiity  in  the  domestic  field.  I  would  suggest  for 
the  consideration  of  your  subcommittee  that  you  create  an  assistant 
secretaryship,  or  perhaps  pro^'ide  some  other  kind  of  authorization 
which  would  concentrate  the  foreign  aspects  of  the  program,  not  in 
the  State  Departnient,  but  in  AID,  which  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  population  problems  under  the  Fulbright 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  which  is  actively  working  in 
this  arc;i. 

When  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  for  public  hearings  earlier  this  year,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  bring  out  through  the  testimony  of  AID  Director 
David  Bell  and  of  Secretary  Rusk  just  what  AID  is  doing,  and  what 
AID  is  not  doing  which  I  thought  they  should  be  doing. 
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I  suggest,  Senator  Gruening,  that  you  ask  the  members  of  your  staff 
to  take  a  look  at  that  testimony  on  this  question  of  popuhition  control, 
as  given  by  both  Mr.  Bell  and  Secretary  Rusk,  in  those  hearings. 

You  will  find,  I  think,  that  there  are  two  memorandums  w^hich 
explain  the  position  of  AID,  one  of  which  is  a  matter  of  public  record, 
and  the  other  of  which  was  classified.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
could  get  the  classified  one,  with  which  I  disagree,  but  which  is 
nevertheless  somewhat  stronger  than  the  public  statement  of  AID's 
position  in  this  area. 

Senator  Gruening.  May  I  ask  whether  there  is  any  reason  in 
your  mind  why  it  should  have  been  classified? 

Senator  Clark.  No. 

Senator  Gruening.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  excessive  zeal  for 
the  classification  of  all  kinds  of  things  that  should  not  be  secret  at  all? 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  like  to  amend  my  answer  and  make  a 
statement  on  that. 

I  do  think  that  we  have  to  recognize,  Senators,  that  while  the 
Catholic  Church  has  moved  a  long,  long  way  in  the  last  few  years, 
we  still  have  a  problem,  which  I  think  can  best  be  solved  by  persua- 
sion. I  think  it  is  on  its  way  to  solution.  I  was  very  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  memorandums  which  were  recently  sent  to  the  Pope 
by  the  Nobel  Prize  winners,  and  the  indications  in  the  Vatican  that 
the  matter  is  under  active  consideration  even  though  perhaps  the 
Catholic  Church  may  not  be  ready  to  go  as  far  as  you  and  I  would  like 
to  see  it  go. 

In  our  AID  programs,  and  particularly  in  Latin  America,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  Catholic  countries  where  attitudes 
traditionally  are  rather  conservative  on  the  subject  of  the  population 
explosion.  I  think  there  may  have  been  some  merit  in  classifying 
this  memorandum  for  reasons  of  international  tact. 

However,  we  are  moving  ahead  from  what  a  few  years  ago  was 
merely  research  and  development  into  new  programs  of  technical 
assistance.  We  are  presently  giving  countries  which  are  interested 
in  dealing  with  the  population  explosion  all  the  help  we  can,  except  in 
the  actual  manufacture  and  distribution  of  contraceptive  materials 
and  pills. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  wise  limitation.  I  don't  mean  this  to  be  in  a 
lighter  vein  at  aU.  I  do  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  let  these 
countries  make  their  own  devices  and  make  a  profit  out  of  them. 
This  is  a  good,  free  enterprise,  and  perfectly  legitmiate  means  of 
making  money.  And  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  go  to  them — 
there  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  money  involved,  of  com^se,  but  the  demand 
is  incredible.  We  can  help  build  up  the  economy  of  these  countries 
in  a  modest  way  by  not  insisting  on  a  "Buy  America"  program.  I 
do  not  mean  that  to  be  fimny,  though  I  must  admit  that  it  does  have 
its  humorous  overtones. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  subcommittee  that  it  give  consideration 
to  the  table  which  I  have  had  prepared  by  AID  and  which  I  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  when  I  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Foreign 
Aid  and  Population  Control  on  June  14,1 965.  I  note  with  some  regret 
that  the  statement  did  not  receive  much  attention  in  the  press. 

Senator  Gruening.  May  I  suggest  that  we  include  it  in  the  record? 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  offer  it.  I  brought  it 
along. 
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Senator  Gruening.  I  think  we  should  also  include  in  the  record 
at  this  point  the  testimonies  of  Secretary  Rusk  and  Mr.  Bell  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing  on  the  foreign  assistance 
program  and  the  AID  bulletin  entitled  "AID  Policies  on  Population." 

(The  articles  referred  to  follow:) 

Exhibit  19 

Speech  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, "Foreign  Aid  and  Population  Control,"  June  14,   1905 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  dev'ote  my  remarks  today  principally  to  a  single  aspect 
of  the  foreign  assistance  program.  It  is  an  aspect  which  has,  I  believe,  been 
neglected  in  the  past,  and  which,  if  it  is  not  faced  and  considered  now  with  the 
utmost  seriousness,  will  make  the  remainder  of  our  assistance  program  at  best 
irrelevant  and  at  worst  self-defeating.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of  overpopulation 
and  the  measures  which  must  be  taken  to  deal  with  it. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  the  President  made  a  courageous  commitment. 
"I  will  seek  new  ways,"  he  said,  "to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  ex- 
plosion in  world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources."  The 
urgency  of  the  President's  language  was  not  misplaced.  The  United  Nations 
Population  Commission  has  estimated  that  in  1964  world  population  increased 
by  2.1  percent,  the  largest  increase  in  history.  In  the  less  developed  countries 
the  increase  was  approximatel}-  2.5  percent,  a  rate  which  if  it  remains  constant, 
will  produce  a  doubling  of  population  every  28  j^ears.  Present  world  population, 
at  the  latest  reckoning,  stood  at  something  over  3  billion.  The  Population 
Commission  has  published  its  estimated  projections  for  the  rest  of  the  centur.v, 
based  upon  as  comprehensive  a  consideration  of  relevant  social  and  economic 
factors  as  is  possible  in  the  present  state  of  statistics  and  the  science  of  demog- 
raph}\  The  projection  which  the  Commission  considered  the  most  plausible 
was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  fertility  would  begin  to  decline  in  many 
developing  countries  within  a  decade  or  two,  as  a  consequence  of  expected  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  advances,  and  the  increasing  efforts  of  some  govern- 
ments to  encourage  family  planning.  According  to  this  projection,  world  popula- 
tion will  rise  to  4.3  billion  by  1980,  and  to  over  6  billion  by  the  year  2000.  This 
expected  doubling  of  world  population  in  40  years  is  frightening  enough  in  itself. 
But  within  these  figures  there  lies  another  set  which  should  command  even  more 
apprehensive  attention.  It  seems  certain  that  of  the  total  increase  the  share  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  will  rise  substantially.  During  the  1950's  their 
share  was  already  about  75  percent  of  the  increase.  Between  1960  and  1980 
it  is  expected  to  be  83  percent,  and  between  1980  and  2000  80  percent. 

Stated  differently,  of  the  1.3  billion  increase  in  world  population  expected  in  the 
next  15  years,  1,079  million  will  occur  in  the  poor  and  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  world,  only  221  million  in  the  rich  and  developed  countries.  With  respect 
to  the  expected  1,700  million  increase  between  1980  and  2000,  1,463  million  will 
occur  in  the  poor  countries,  only  283  million  in  the  rich  countries.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  differential  growth  rates,  the  less  developed  regions  would  increase 
their  share  of  total  population  from  67  percent  in  1960,  to  72  percent  in  1980, 
and  70  percent  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  slightly  more  than  three  out  of  every  four  human 
beings  will  be  living  in  countries  which  are  today  incapable  of  providing  a  standard 
of  living  adequate  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  their  people  in  minimum  decency. 

These  are  the  bare  facts  of  the  situation.  They  carry  a  message  which  has 
particular  significance  for  the  fon^ign  aid  program,  and  therefore  for  our  delibera- 
tions today.  For  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  economic  aid  which  we  provide 
for  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
cannot  be  measured  without  nference  to  the  number  tf  people  it  has  to  serve. 
Our  economic  aid  program  is  designed,  among  other  purposes,  to  assist  in  the 
creation  of  viable  political  economies  in  parts  of  the  world  where  thej'  do  not  now 
exist,  and  where  they  are  not  likely  to  exist  for  many  years  to  come.  Tiiis  will  be 
a  long  and  arduous  process  in  the  best  of  circumstances.  If  it  is  to  stand  a  chance 
of  success,  the  essential  ingredients  of  any  political  economy — the  population 
factor  as  well  as  the  investment  and  productivity  factors — must  be  viewed  as  a 
whole.  It  is  not  particularly  encouraging,  for  example,  to  discover  that  in 
Venezuela,  although  the  annual  growth  rate  of  GNP  in  the  last  0  years  has  been 
4.5  percent,  the  population  growth  rate  has  been  3.8  percent — leaving  a  real,  per 
capita  GNP  growth  rate  of  only  0.7  percent;  and  this  is  particularly  disturbing 
when  one  considers  that  in  this  relatively  rich  South  American  country  per  capita 
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GNP  today  is  only  $765.  A  similar  situation  may  be  observed  in  many  of  the 
developing  countries,  with  the  growth  of  GNP  barely  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population,  let  alone  achieving  a  real  growth  rate  which  offers  the 
prospect  of  a  developing  economy  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  table  comparing  the  GNP 
growth  and  population  growth  of  less  developed  countries.      (See  p.  84.) 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  any  discussion  of  foreign  aid,  and  any  applica- 
tion of  a  foreign  aid  program,  which  omits,  or  understates,  or  ignores,  or  tries  to 
forget  about  the  problem  posed  by  overpopulation  is  quite  unrealistic.  And  yet 
this  speech  comes  near  the  end  of  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  the  subject 
of  population  control  has  still  to  be  mentioned. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  overpopulation  can  be  coped  with  by  a  better 
distribution  of  the  world's  resources,  by  the  settling  of  vacant  and  fertile  land,  and 
by  tlie  rapid  development  of  potential  sources  of  food  and  production  which  have 
not  yet  been  exploited.  There  are  others  who  make  their  case  against  programs 
of  population  control  by  asserting  that  because  manpower  is  a  vital  prerequisite 
of  productivity,  such  control  will  have  in  the  long  term  a  detrimental  effect  on  a 
country's  economy.  But  when  they  are  matched  with  the  terrible  fact  that 
already  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world's  inhabitants  go  to  bed  hungry  each  night, 
these  contentions  are  sophistry  of  a  peculiarly  tragic  nature.  The  fact  is  that  the 
untapped  sources  of  production  cannot  possibly  be  exploited  fast  enough — even 
supposing  that  their  full  exploitation  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
6,000  million  people  by  the  year  2000,  which  is  itself  a  dubious  assumption. 
Immediate  action  is  needed  to  curtail  fertility  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  but 
especially  in  those  areas  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  aid  in  this  bill  is  directed. 

In  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  proposed  by  Senator 
Fulbright,  Congress  gave  its  first  express  authorization  for  the  expenditure  of 
some  AID  money  on  research  into  problems  of  population  growth — although  this 
was  not  the  first  time  AID  had  spent  some  money  for  this  purpose.  The  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
reported  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com.mittee,  during  the  hearings  on  the  present 
bill,  the  extent  of  AID's  activity  in  the  field  of  popuation  control.  The  Agency 
has,  of  course,  long  given  assistance  in  the  development  of  health  services  and  the 
training  of  health  personnel  in  many  countries.  Thus,  death  control  has  speeded 
population  growth.  A  few  years  ago  the  Agency  began  to  help  with  the  compila- 
tion of  statistics  and  other  data  depicting  population  trends.  It  is  now  giving 
technical  assistance  in  the  training  of  family  planning  workers,  and  financial 
assistance  for  the  purchase  of  vehicles  and  educational  materials  to  be  used  in 
family  planning  programs  where  such  assistance  is  requested.  Each  AID  mission 
has  been  directed  to  assign  one  of  its  officers  to  become  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  population  dynamics  and  control  programs  in  the  host  country.  All  these  are 
welcome  developments,  and  show  some  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
problem. 

However,  this  is  not  nearly  enough.  These  few  gingerly  taken  steps  are  hardly 
a  proper  reflection  in  practice  of  the  giant  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the 
intellectual  recognition  of  the  problem  or  the  need  to  move  immediately  to  solve 
it  before  the  deluge  of  unwanted  babies  overwhelms  us.  Certainly  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  to  date  on  the  question  of  birth  control  is  only  the  small 
beginning  of  a  fulfillment  of  the  President's  enlightened  promise  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  address. 

At  present  the  Agency  will  not  consider  requests  for  contraceptive  devices  or 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  contraceptives.  The  policy  is  based  on  the 
argument  that  this  is  one  facility  which  a  developing  country  can  and  should 
provide  for  itseff.  Perhaps  we  should  leave  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
devices  to  free  enterprise  in  the  developing  countries.  Moreover  the  actual 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  contraceptives  by  AID  would  doubtless  be 
strongly  opposed  by  large  sections  of  the  American  people.  However,  it  is  further 
stated  by  AID  that  the  Agency  "does  not  advocate  family  planning  or  any  method 
of  family  planning."  This  was  said  in  a  recent  speech  by  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  the 
Director  of  the  Agency's  Health  Service,  and  it  clarifies  a  point  which  remained 
somewhat  obscure  in  administration  testimony  before  the  committee.  The 
Secretary  of  State  acknowledged  that  overpopulation  was  a  serious  problem,  but 
the  thrust  of  his  testimony  was  that  it  would  be  improper  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment even  to  go  to  the  governments  of  aided  countries  and  explain  to  them  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  AID,  their  birth  rates  were  too  high  to  make  effective  the 
economic  aid  they  were  receiving.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  dangerously  timid 
approach.  I  believe  that  AID  should  be  advocating  the  institution  of  voluntary 
family  planning  programs  as  a  necessary  condition  to  meeting  the  rising  tide  of 
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unfed  mouths  and  unfulfilled  aspirations  in  these  countries — and  thus  preventing 
American  aid  from  being  poured  down  a  rathole. 

The  health  programs  of  AID  as  already  noted  have  played  a  major  part  in  the 
eradication  of  disease  and  tlie  reductioii  of  the  death  rate  experienced  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  This  interference  with  the  natural  ecology  of  underdeveloped 
regions  is,  of  course,  a  humanitarian  act  of  unquestioned  good.  But  it  docs  create 
its  own  problems.  In  particular  it  compounds  the  dangers  of  a  high  fertility  rate. 
Thus,  the  United  States  has  itself  contributed  substantially  to  the  world's  poverty, 
through  keeping  alive  children  who  can  only  be  reared  in  hunger  and  squalor. 
This  is  an  especially  compelling  reason  for  AID  to  take  the  lead  in  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  problem  by  advocacy  of  voluntary  family  planning. 

I  appreciate  that  no  univ'ersally  valid  laws  exist  whicli  govern  the  interaction 
of  population  growth  and  economic  development.  It  is  indispensable  to  study  the 
demographic,  economic,  and  cultural  circumstances  of  each  country  and  each 
society,  because  each  country  differs  as  to  the  degree  of  the  problem,  and  the 
receptivity  to  family  planning  programs.  I  certainly  do  not  advocate  the  com- 
pulsory imposition  of  family  planning  by  the  United  Statcis  on  any  of  the  countries 
which  we  aid.  It  has  been  suggested  that  aided  countries  should  be  r(;quired  to 
show  evidence  of  serious  attempts  to  check  the  population  explosion  as  a  pre- 
condition for  receiving  U.S.  economic  aid.  But  this  would  be  unwise  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  principle  which  governs  all  our  aid  programs  must  continue 
to  be  sustained:  the  government  of  the  host  country  must  retain  the  final  right 
of  decision  over  the  programs  it  wishes  to  accept.  This  should  not  be  abrogated 
by  what  would  be,  in  effect,  an  ultimatum.  In  an  area  which  is  as  sensitive  as 
family  planning,  it  is  especially  important  that  the  aboslute  rights  of  the  host 
country  be  recognized.  The  second  reason  for  rejecting  the  creation  of  a  pre- 
condition is  that  it  would  not  be  the  most  efl!lcient  way,  at  this  stage,  of  meeting 
the  population  problem  itself.  A  blanket  rule  of  that  sort  would  inevitably 
disregard  the  real  differences  existing  in  the  various  countries,  both  as  to  the 
intensity  of  the  problem  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  best  solution. 

What  is  needed  is  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Government  agencies 
involved  in  aid  to  the  developing  countries.  AID  should  now  move  on  from  its 
attitude  of  hmited  response  to  initiatives  made  by  aid(>d  governments,  to  an  attitude 
of  active  proselytising  of  the  cause  of  voluntary  family  planning,  in  the  many 
countries  where  that  would  be  appropriate.  From  mj^  own  discussions  with  AID 
officials  in  the  field  I  know  that  many  of  them  are  very  seriously  concerned  with 
the  population  problem,  and  are  anxious  to  do  as  much  about  it  as  they  can.  But 
I  question  whether  their  urgency  is  matched  by  the  directives  thej'  receive  from 
their  superiors  in  the  State  Department.  Several  ambassadors  in  the  Latin 
American  countries,  for  example,  Imve  not  fully  grasped  the  importance  of  the 
problem.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  take  the  view  that  this  was  hardly  something 
for  them  to  meddle  in.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when  such  a  negative 
attitude  was  appropriate,  but  that  time  has  long  passed. 

If  the  attitude  is  not  changed,  I  rc^peat,  the  purposes  of  our  aid  program — 
and,  indeed,  our  aspirations  for  a  world  of  peace,  stability,  and  universal  comfort — 
will  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  Our  aid  will  become  an  even  smaller  drop  in  an  even 
vaster  ocean.  The  national  economies  which  we  seek  to  support  will  slip  further 
and  further  behind  in  their  struggle  to  achieve  a  solid  base.  As  we  well  know, 
communism  thrives  on  the  unfulfilled  expectations  for  a  better  life  of  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  nations.  If  we  fail  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  them  recognize 
and  combat  their  population  problems,  their  disappointments  will  be  our  responsi- 
bility— and  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  penalty  in  increasing  tensions  between 
"haves"  and  "have  nots,"  and  perhaps,  ultimately,  war. 

Visions  of  the  world  in  50  years  time  as  a  place  of  famine,  congestion,  and 
deprivation  of  every  sort,  are  speculative  but  not  fictitious.  They  are  so  terrible 
that  many  people  do  their  best  to  forget  them,  or  to  pretend  that  they  do  not 
exist.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  an  attitude  of  folly.  We  must  look  the  specter  in 
the  eye  and  apply  ourselves  as  best  we  can  to  the  task  of  exorcising  it.  As  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  and  the  nation  with  the  most  pervasive  influ- 
ence, we  have  the  greatest  responsibility  to  encourage  younger  nations,  with  these 
pressing  problems,  to  take  the  prudent  path  toward  economic  stability.  One 
aspect  of  our  encouragement  lies  in  the  programs  of  health,  shelter,  food,  invest- 
ment, education,  and  modernization.  These  will  remain  at  the  heart  of  our 
philosophy  of  economic  aid.  But  a  second  aspect — one  which  is  fundamentally 
unseverable  from  the  first — is  the  need  to  encourage  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
level  of  fertility.  I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  give  this  greater  emphasis  than  they  have  done  hitherto. 
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Exhibit  20 

Testimony  Concerning  Population  Control,  op  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State,  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate,  Given  During  the  Hearings  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, March  9,  1965,  Pages  59-62  of  Foreign  Assistance,  1965,  Hearing 
Record 

problem  of  population  control 

Senator  Clark.  Recently  I  was  quite  heartened  by  receiving  a  document  which 

1  believe  is  public.  It  is  entitled  "AID  Policies  on  Population."  It  is  dated 
March  2,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  AID  administration  is  taking  a  more 
favorable  position  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  population  control.  This  to 
my  way  of  thinking  is  essential  to  bringing  a  just  and  lasting  peace  to  the  world 
through  disarmament,  which  is  the  most  important  single  thing  that  we  can  do 
to  assure  long  life  and  some  prosperity  for  our  descendants.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  things  in  this  memorandum  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about. 

Secretary  Rusk.  Yes,  sir.    Excuse  me,  Senator,  may  I  just  ask  is  that  the  March 

2  bulletin? 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  March  2. 

Secretary  Rusk.  Right. 

Senator  Clark.  But  it  is  not  the  confidential  one.  It  is  the  one  that  is  marked 
as  a  public  document.     I  note  on  page  3  that — 

"The  AID  administration  has  set  up  a  population  reference  research  branch 
organized  in  the  Health  Service  of  AID's  Office  of  Technical  Cooperation  and 
Research  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  information  and  coordination  in  the  popu- 
lation field.  The  Latin-American  Bureau  has  created  a  population  uiiit  and  has 
requested  each  Latin-American  aid  mission  to  appoint  an  officer  to  be  responsible 
for  population  matters.  Further,  that  every  aid  mission  is  being  instructed  to 
assign  one  of  its  officers,  as  Latin-American  missions  have  done,  to  become  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  population  dynamics,  program  developments,  and  to  keep 
the  mission  director  country  team  personnel  in  Washington  headquarters  appro- 
priately advised." 

INSTRUCTIONS    TO    AMBASSADORS    ON    POPULATION    CONTROL 

My  first  question  is  whether  you  have  implemented  this  AID  directive  with 
instructions  to  our  Ambassadors  abroad  to  give  strong  cooperation  to  the  heads 
of  the  AID  missions. 

I  ask  the  question  because,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  trip  down  the  west  coast  of 
Latin  America,  I  found  that  most  of  the  AID  people  were  seriously  concerned  with 
with  the  population  problem,  and  anxious  to  do  very  much  about  it,  as  much  as 
they  possibly  could.  But  the  Ambassadors  whom  I  saw,  fine  gentlemen  they 
were,  seemed  to  think  that  this  was  something  which  was  a  little  bit  too  far  out 
front  for  their  cooperation  and  support. 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  think,  since  your  visit  here,  I  signed  and  sent  a  telegram  on 
this  subject,  Senator.  Let  me  say  very  briefly  that  we  do  believe  this  is  a  major 
problem. 

When  you  talk  about  economic  and  social  development,  you  are  talking  about 
what  happens  to  people.  That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  How  many  people  and 
what  kind,  and  what  their  talents  are,  and  what  their  education  facilities  are  going 
to  be,  all  those  things  are  part  of  any  attempt  to  look  ahead  5  or  10  years  to  see 
what  can  be  done  about  a  country. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  policy  decisions  on  these  matters  should  be  made  by 
the  countries  themselves,  but  that  we  ought  to  be  as  helpful  as  we  can  within  the 
limits  of  their  policy.  We  don't  believe  that  we  should  go  to  them  and  say, 
"There  are  too  many  of  you."  We  have  a  pretty  vigorous  birth  rate  outselves, 
and  for  all  sorts  of  other  reasons.  This  goes  deeply  into  psychological  and  political 
problems  that  are  extremely  important.  But  nevertheless  we  know  that  while 
all  the  governments  are  working  on  the  problem  of  increasing  their  resources, 
that  many  governments  are  concerned  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  because  they 
do  not  see  any  answer  in  the  longer  run  to  their  demographic  problems  as  they 
look  ahead. 

And  so  when  they  bring  themselves  to  a  point  where  they  want  to  get  into  that, 
they  find  us  fully  cooperative.     This  is  the  principal  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Senator  Clark.  And  this  applies  to  the  Ambassadors  as  well  as  to  the  heads  of 
the  agencies. 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you,  sir.  Now  on  this  little  memorandum  I  note  the 
first  question  has  to  do  with  the  U.S.  policy  on  population,  and  President  Johnson's 
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most  courageous  statement  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  which  I  will  quote : 
"I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  of 
world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  world  resources." 

NATURE    OF    AID    ACTIVITIES    IN    POPULATION    CONTROL 

This  I  think  is  an  excellent  general  and  ovei-all  policy.  But  the  ne  xt  question 
gives  me  some  concern.     The  question  is: 

"Does  AID  advocate  family  planning  policies  for  developing  nations?" 

The  aTiswer  is  "No.  The  United  States  opposes  any  effort  to  dictate  population 
policies  to  another  country." 

Of  course,  we  oppose  efforts  to  dictate  population  policies  to  another  cotmtrj", 
but  why  does  it  follow  that  we  should  not,  if  not  advocate,  at  least  advise  and 
promote  family  planning  policies  for  those  developing  nations  wheie  it  is  entirely 
clear  that  the  increase  in  the  gross  national  product  is  being  absorbed  and  more 
than  absorbed  by  an  increase  in  population? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Senator,  I  do  believe  that  the  basic  policy  responsibility  on  this, 
as  between  governments,  is  for  the  government  of  the  countries  concerned  to 
decide — what  its  involvement  with  this  problem  is  going  to  be,  aufl  how  it  sees 
it  from  its  own  point  of  view.  Beyond  that  our  general  \'iew  is  that  we  ourselves 
would  not  want  to  be  associated  with  an  action  in  this  field  that  is  compulsory  in 
character,  that  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  it  would  be  a  voluntary  matter. 

'Senator  Clark.   We  are  in  accord  on  that,  no  compulsion. 

Secretary  Rusk.   Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Why  can't  you  advise  and  consent?  Might  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  give  a  little  thought  in  your  own  (^uiet  way  to  whether  that  answer  to 
question  2  is  quite  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  would  say.  Senator,  that  when  you  look  at  particular 
situations,  the  population  question  is  far  more  complicated  than  it  looks  when 
you  just  look  at  it  as  a  total  worldwide  scene. 

People  are  producers  as  well  as  consumers,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable 
connection  between  the  development  of  the  resoiu'ces  of  the  United  States  and  a 
fairly  rapidly  expanding  population  here.  In  terms  of  what  might  be  called  the 
popu,lation  problem,  I  suppose  we  had  our  greatest  one  in  this  continent  before  the 
w'hite  man  arrived. 

Now  this  needs  a  very  careful  and  deliberate  and  exhaustive  examination  in  the 
country  itself  to  see  what  the  character  of  this  problem  is  and  wliat  solution 
would  lead  to  its 

POPULATION    CONTROL    AS    A    FORM    OF    SELF-HELP 

Senator  Clark.  I  just  leave  you  with  the  suggestion  that  in  my  judgment  you 
are  a  little  more  timid  than  you  need  to  be,  and  ask  this  other  question.  No.  4 
on  that  memorandum  says: 

"Does  AID  regard  the  adoption  of  official  family-planning  policy  as  a  self-help 
condition  for  receiving  U.S.  aid?" 

If  we  were  to  strike  out  those  words  "for  receiving  U.S.  aid,"  would  not  the 
answer  be  "Yes"  instead  of  "No"?  Isn't  this  problably  the  most  effective 
method  of  self-help  they  can  enter  into? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Again,  sir,  I  think  that  unless  this  requirement  arises  out  of 
their  own  careful  examination  of  their  own  demographic  situation  and  leads  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  further  action  by  them  in  that  field  is  necessary,  I  think  it 
is  not  easy  for  the  United  States  to  say  to  them,  "You  must  as  a  condition  for 
anything  take  these  and  those  and  other  measures." 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Secretary,  don't  fence  with  me.  You  know  I  agree  with 
you  on  that.     There  is  no  "you  must"  about  it. 

The  question  is  whether  the  head  of  the  AID  mission  and  the  ambassador  are 
going  to  say,  "Why  don't  you  fellows  do  something  in  this  regard?  It  will  be 
very  useful  to  you.  Here  are  the  reasons  why.  We  will  give  you  a  jeep.  We 
will  send  our  people  to  give  you  technical  assistance.  You  can  make  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  manufacturing  your  own  devices.  This  is  a  great  idea.  It  is  just 
as  great  an  idea  as  it  is  in  connection  with  improving  your  agricultural  system." 

Nobody  is  talking  about  compulsion.  You  are  not  making  them  build  any 
schools.  I  am  going  to  leave  the  suljject  with  that  little,  if  I  may  say,  "Morse 
lecture." 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  would  have  to  say,  Senator,  that  within  the  framework  of 
our  present  policy,  what  you  describe  1  am  sure  frequently  happens. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  sure  it  will,  but  I  will  just  encourage  you  to  be  a  little  bit 
braver.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  pass. 
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Exhibit  21 

Testimony  Concerning  Population  Control,  of  David  E.  Bell,  Administra- 
tor, Agency  for  International  Development,  Before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Given  During  the  Hearings  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Program,  March  10,  1965,  Pages  81,  111-115  op 
Foreign  Assistance,  1965,  Hearing  Record 

assisting  problems  of  population  growth  and  food  production 

(Air.  Bell  speaking:) 

Third,  we  have  been  increasingly  concerned  with  the  problems  of  food  and 
population  growth. 

Following  the  leadership  of  this  committee  and  its  mempers,  AID  has  been 
assisting  in  studies  of  population  problems  and  the  statistics  of  population  growiih. 
We  do  not  advocate  any  specific  policy  for  any  given  country.  But  we  do  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  And  when  a  country  wishes  to  carry  out  a 
family  planning  program  of  its  own,  we  are  ready,  upon  request,  to  provide 
information  and  some  assistance — if  the  program  is  based  upon  freedom  of  choice 
for  the  families  and  individuals  concerned.  It  is  our  objective  to  move  ahead  in 
this  area  constructively,  with  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  all  the 
economic  and  social  factors  involved. 

Food  demands  are  increasing  rapidly  as  a  result  of  both  growing  populations 
and  rising  incomes.  This  is  already  a  serious  problem,  and  is  likely  to  become 
even  more  serious. 

We  are,  accordingly,  considering  how  to  expand  our  already  sizable  effort  to 
help  increase  agricultural  production  in  developing  countries.  This  will  require 
greater  use  of  the  extensive  technical  skills  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  and  private  organizations  of  many  kinds. 
It  will  require  the  rapid  expansion  of  production  of  fertilizer  and  other  items  needed 
for  raising  agricultural  output.  Finally,  we  must  continue  to  make  our  own 
agricultural  surpluses  available  through  Public  Law  480 — being  sure  we  do  this 
in  a  way  which  encourages  the  expansion  of  food  production  in  the  developing 
countries  themselves  and  their  ability  to  purchase  food  internationally  when  it  is 
uneconomic  for  them  to  produce  it. 


population  growth  relative  to  gnp  increase 

(Senator  Clark  speaking:) 

Would  you  please  turn  to  page  13  of  your  prepared  statement  where  you  express 
your  concern  with  the  problems  of  food  and  population  growth? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  charts  or  statistics  which  compare  the  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  with  the  increase  in  the  population  in  each  of  the 
countries  where  we  have  AID  programs? 

I  imagine  that  could  be  best  done  by  breaking  down  the  GNP  on  a  per  capita 
basis. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  book,  Senator,  the  presentation  book  which  should 
be  available  to  you  and  which  is  available  to  each  member  of  the  committee 
I!believe,  if  you  will  look  at  the  tabs  for  each  country,  j^ou  will  find  that  the  first 
thing  that  we  have  presented  there  are  figures  and  charts  indicating  the  trend 
of  such  indicators  as  GNP  per  capita,  savings  and  consumption,  and  so  on. 

We  continually  are  aware  of  the  relationship  between  economic  growth  and 
population  growth,  and  the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  countries  with  a  2}4,  3,  3}^ 
percent  rate  of  growth  of  the  population,  it  requires  a  major  economic  effort  to 
stay  in  the  same  place,  so  to  speak,  to  maintain  a  level  GNP  per  capita. 

Now  over  the  last  10  years  we  have  been  somewhat  reassured  to  find  that  the 
best  figures  available  indicate  that  worldwide  in  the  less  developed  countries 
there  has  been  a  rate  of  growth  of  GNP  of  a  little  over  4  percent,  4.2  or  4.3  percent, 
while  the  rate  of  the  population  growth  in  those  same  countries  over  the  same 
span  of  years  has  been  a  little  under  3  percent. 

Senator  Clark.   Which  results  in  some  small  increase. 

Mr.  Bell.  Exactly. 

Senator  Clark.   In  real  wealth. 

Mr.  Bell.   Exactly. 

Senator  Clark.  But  nothing  like  what  the  growth  figures  would  purport  to  show. 

Mr.  Bell.  Precisely,  exactly. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  chart  prepared  by  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau  which  shows  population  information  for  129  countries.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  have  any  objection  if  we  could  have  this  placed  in  the  record, 
and  ask  the  staff,  or  if  not  the  staff,  Mr.  Bell,  to  give  us  another  column  which 
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would  correlate  the  increase  in  the  population  growth  with  the  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product  for  each  country. 

The  Chairatan.  Could  you  do  that,  Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  Bell.  We  can  insofar  as  the  data  are  av^ailable.  Senator  Clark,  I  am  sure, 
and  as  the  committee  and  all  of  you  well  know,  the  data  in  these  fields  leave  a 
lot  to  be  desired.  We  will  provide  the  data  where  we  can,  and  most  of  it  will  be 
data  coming  from  United  Nations  sources. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  gross 
national  product  in  each  country,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Bell.  You  said  129  countries. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  have  a  good  idea  in  40  or  50  countries.  We  will  put  in  whatever 
we  can  find. 

Senator  Clark.  Suppose  you  do  that.  I  don't  know  if  this  will  be  of  any 
help  to  you.  It  is  population  information  for  129  countries  prepared  by  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau  here  in  Washington  for  December  1964. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  can  get  that  from  them.     Thank  you,  Senator. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Less  developed  countries:  Annual  growth  rate  of  gross  national  product,  population, 

and  per  capita  gross  national  product 


[1957-58  average  to  1963-64  average] 

Annual 

GNP  growth 

rate  ' 

(percent) 

Annual 

population 

growth 

rate  2 

(percent) 

Annual  per 

capita  UNP 

growth 

rate 
(percent) 

Latin  America: 

Argeniina . .  . 

0.6 
3.5 
5.3 
3.3 
4.6 
4.1 
4.3 
5.7 
4.5 
3.6 
3.9 
5.3 
5.3 
4.9 
2.2 
6.4 
6.0 
4.5 

7.1 
4.7 
5.9 
4.9 
7.4 
3.5 

3.6 
6.2 
4.7 
10.5 
9.5 
4.0 

3.5 
4.4 
4.5 

4.5 
5.1 
3.5 
2.1 
2.0 
3.3 
3.6 
4.5 
4.7 
3.4 
4.7 

1.7 
2.3 
3.1 
2.3 
2.8 
4.0 
3.2 
2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
2.0 
3.1 
2.9 
3.0 
2.2 
2.3 
3.0 
3.8 

3.1 
2.9 
3.1 
3.2 
3.0 
2.8 

1.2 
.7 
2.4 
3.6 
2.9 
2.9 

2.5 
2.3 
2.5 

1.4 
2.6 
2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
2.0 
3.3 
2.9 
2.6 
2.6 
2.9 

-1.1 

Bolivia 

1.2 

Braz.il       ...  ....                ...          ...  . 

2.2 

Chile -. 

1.0 

Colombia 

1.8 

Costa  Rica .  .  

.1 

Ecuador 

1.1 

El  Salvador    .  .      .      ... 

2.8 

Guatemala .  

1.5 

Honduras                                     ...               .     

.5 

Jamaica 

1.9 

Mexico.  - -- 

2.2 

Nicaragua..         _      . 

2.4 

Panama 

1.9 

Paraguay                  .                     ....  

0 

Peru 

4.1 

Trinidad  and  Tobago                                 .    

3.0 

Venezuela  

.7 

Far  East: 

Chinf\  (Taiwani 

4.0 

Korea                                                         .  .      .  

1.8 

Malava.  State  of 

2.8 

Philippines 

1.7 

Thailand 

4.4 

Vietnam 

.7 

Near  East: 

Cyprus 

2.4 

Greece       .                 .....  

5.7 

Iran     ..- 

2.3 

Israel           .                                      .      

6.9 

Jordan 

6.6 

Turkev                            .  .  .  .      . 

1.1 

South  Asia: 

Covlon               .        . .  

1.0 

India      

2.1 

Pakistan                  .      .  . 

2.0 

Africa: 

Ethiopia            .      .  

3.1 

Ghana 

2.6 

Kenya                      

.6 

Malawi 

-.9 

Morocco            .    

-1.1 

Nigeria     

1.3 

South  Rhodesia       

.3 

Sudan 

1.6 

Tunisia 

2.1 

Ueanda                       .    .       

.9 

1.8 

I  GNP  growth  rates  are  AID  estimates  based  largply  on  ofBcial  national  statistics. 
»  Population  growth  rates  are  based  on  AID  country,  U.N.  and  other  source  data. 
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LATIN   AMERICAN    ATTITUDE    TOWARD    POPULATION    CONTROL 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Bell,  I  noted  a  public  release  on  the  27th  of  February  in 
which  you  announced  a  $400,000  grant  to  estabhsh  a  Latin  American  research 
center  to  study  the  problem  of  population  growth.  That  research  center  is  to  be 
located  in  Chile. 

Mr.  Bell.  Santiago,  yes. 

Senator  Clark.  I  wonder  whether  you  could  tell  us  whether  the  Christian 
Democratic  government  headed  by  President  Frei  is  cooperating  in  that  endeavor. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  don't  have  precise  information  on  that,  Senator.  I  know  the  group 
that  we  made  that  grant  to  is  a  private  research  organization.  I  am  sure  it 
couldn't  have  been  established  without  the  general  concurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  think  not. 

As  I  understand  it.  President  Frei's  is  the  majority  party  which  is  fundamentally 
a  Christian  Democratic  Party.  I  wonder  whether  that  political  group,  not  only 
in  Chile,  but  in  other  Latin  American  Countries,  is  ideologically  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  the  khid  of  study  which  this  grant  of  yours  would  encourage. 

Mr.  Bell.  If  I  may,  I  will  find  out  and  put  something  in  the  record  on  this, 
Senator.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  general  feeling  in  Latin  America  has 
been  changing. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes,  it  has  indeed. 

Mr.  Bell.  Very  rapidly. 

Senator  Clark.  My  mquiry  was  directed  as  to  whether  that  change  reflects 
itself  politically  in  the  Christian  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  will  have  to  doublecheck  that  point.  Senator. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

"AID  Grant  for  Demographic  Research" 

"On  February  27,  1965,  AID  announced  a  grant  of  $400,000  to  the  Centre  para 
el  Desarrollo  JEconomico  y  Social  de  America  Latina  (DESAL)  for  research  in 
selected  aspects  of  demography.  The  center  plans  to  carry  out  research,  utilizing 
scholars  and  experts  in  sociology,  psychology,  and  anthropology  in  studies  of 
family  size  and  population  growth  in  Latin  America.  The  results  of  this  research 
will  be  available  to  all  countries  in  the  hemisphere. 

"DESAL  is  a  private,  nonprofit  foundation  which  is  not  connected  with  the 
Government  of  Chile.  Neither  the  Government  of  Chile  nor  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  of  Chile  have  taken  an  official  public  position  with  regard  to 
family  planning  programs." 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  comment  of  the  Pope  last  fall  at  the  Ecumenical  Council  was 
that  this  was  obviously  a  very  serious  and  important  matter  which  deserved  the 
gravest  consideration  and  the  most  thoughtful  attention.  This  was  immediately 
reflected  in  our  observation  of  a  much  readier  attitude  on  the  part  of  officials  of 
the  Catholic  Church  all  around  the  world  to  study  these  matters  seriously,  to 
consider  all  the  aspects  of  the  problems  that  are  involved. 

Thus  in  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries  we  have  seen  a  very  rapid  swing 
from  a  position  a  few  years  ago  of  not  feeling  that  it  was  proper  to  consider  these 
problems  at  all  until  today.  There  are  now  seminars,  there  are  study  centers; 
there  is  a  great  ferment  of  discussion  with  not  only  the  full  consent  but  the  full 
participation  of  many  of  the  leading  churchmen  in  Latin  America. 

As  a  consequence,  I  would  not  at  all  be  surprised  if  many  of  the  political  leaders 
would  be  quite  ready  to  see  a  study  effort  of  the  kind  we  have  supported  here. 
But  I  will  have  to  check  the  precise  answer  to  your  question.  I  don't  know  it 
offhand. 

Senator  Clark.  You  might  check  on  the  Christian  Democratic  attitude  in 
Venezuela  if  you  will  also. 

Mr.  Bell.   I  will  be  glad  to. 

(The  information  requested  is  classified  and  is  in  the  committee's  files.) 

Senator  Clark.  I  have  just  received  information  that  that  is  pretty  negative. 
I  know  the  Venezuelan  Ambassador  to  our  country  takes  a  very  positive  view  on 
this,  but  it  may  well  be  others  in  the  Government  do  not. 
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Exhibit  22 

"AID  Policies  on  Population" 
(Agency  for  International  Development,   Department  of  State,   Mar.  2,   1965) 

1.  What  is  the  U.S.  policy  on  population? 

On  January  4,  1965,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message:  "I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  ex- 
plosion of  world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  world  resources." 

2.  Does  AID  advocate  family  planning  policies  for  developing  nations? 

No.  aid's  role  is  not  that  of  an  advocate.  The  United  States  opposes 
any  effort  to  dictate  population  policies  to  another  country. 

On  their  own  initiative  over  the  past  several  years,  growing  numbers  of  less 
developed  countries  have  either  institvited  operating  programs  in  tlie  field  of 
family  planning  or  are  considering  such  programs.  There  are  major  programs 
underway  in  India,  Pakistan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  and  Jamaica. 
Pilot  programs  or  significant  action-research  programs  are  being  carried  out  in 
Thailand,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Tunisia. 

S.  Does  AID  advocate  any  particular  method  of  family  planning? 

AID  does  not.  It  is  the  U.S.  position  that  in  publicly  supported  health  serv- 
ices, every  family  should  have  complete  freedom  of  choice  in  accordance  with  its 
conscience  with  respect  to  what  methods,  if  any,  it  uses. 

4.  Does  AID  regard  the  adoption  of  official  family  planning  policies  as  a  self-help 
condition  for  receiving  U.S.  aid? 

No. 

5.  Does  AID  volunteer  assistance  to  other  nations  on  family  planning? 

No.  AID  assistance  is  provided  on  specific  request  only.  The  growing  con- 
cern with  population  problems  has  resulted  in  an  increasing  volume  of  informal 
requests  for  information  and  assistance  in  relation  to  this  prot)leui. 

Requests  for  assistance  in  this  field,  as  in  others,  will  be  considered  only  if  made 
or  approved  by  appropriate  host  government  authorities.  Such  assistance 
would,  in  any  case,  merely  be  additive  to  the  host  country's  own  efforts  and 
assistance  from  other  sources. 

6.  What  assistance  will  AID  provide? 

AID  has  long  given  assistance  in  the  development  of  health  services  and  the 
training  of  health  personnel.  Assistance  has  also  been  given  in  developing  official 
statistics,  including  population  censuses  and  vital  statistics.  In  February  1965, 
AID  provided  a  $400,000  grant  to  a  Latin  American  research  center  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  Centro  para  el  DesarroUo  Economico  y  Social  de  America  Latina,  for 
studies  in  family  size  and  population  growth. 

Since  1962  AID  has  encouraged  the  collection  and  analysis  of  population 
growth  data  and  study  of  attitudes  about  family  planning,  but  until  recently 
requests  for  information  and  assistance  in  family  planning  have  been  referred  to 
appropriate  private  agencies. 

AID  now  considers  requests  for  technical  assistance  including  the  training 
of  family  planning  workers.  Where  appropriate,  the  requests  will  continue  to  be 
referred  to  private  agencies. 

AID  will  also  consider  requests  for  commodity  assistance.  AID  will  not''con- 
sider  requests  for  contraceptive  devices  or  equipment  for  manufacture  of 
contraceptives. 

Items  that  could  be  provided  by  AID  include  vehicles  and  educational  equip- 
ment for  use  in  maternal  and  child  health  and  family  planning  programs.  We 
are  also  prepared  to  receive  requests  to  assist  in  local  currency  financing  of  such 
programs. 

7.  What  countries  have  already  requested  assistance  from  AID? 

In  addition  to  requests  for  demographic  help  and  assistance  to  public  health 
programs,  AID  has  received  indications  that  requests  may  be  forthcoming  from 
Pakistan,  India,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  possibly  other  countries.  These 
involve  such  items  as  vehicles,  educational  equipment,  local  currencies,  and 
technical  assistance. 
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8.  How  is  AID  organized  to  provide  assistance? 

Requests  for  assistance  will  be  handled,  as  in  any  other  field,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Agency  headquarteis  has  furnished  AID  missions  with  general  reference  ma- 
terials and  technical  publications  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from 
demography  to  family  planning. 

The  Population  Reference  and  Research  Branch,  organized  in  the  Health 
Service  of  AID's  Office  of  Technical  Cooperation  and  Research  (TCR),  serves  as 
the  AID  focal  point  for  information  and  coordination  in  the  population  field. 
Consultants  have  been  appointed  in  the  demographic,  economic,  medical,  and 
public  health  aspects  of  the  population  field. 

The  Latin  America  Bureau  created  a  population  unit  and  requested  each  Latin 
American  AID  mission  to  appoint  an  officer  to  be  responsible  for  population 
matters. 

Every  AID  mission  is  being  instructed  to  assign  one  of  its  officers,  as  Latin 
America  missions  have  done,  to  become  familiar  with  the  problems  of  population 
dynamics  and  program  developments  in  the  country  and  to  keep  the  mission 
director,  country  team  personnel  and  Washington  headquarters  appropriately 
advised. 

9.  Is  AID  the  only  source  available  to  the  less  developed  countries  for  assistance  with 
population  problems? 

By  no  means.  Substantial  assistance  has  been  made  available  by  private 
institutions.  Leadership  has  come  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  the  Population  Council,  for  action  research  projects  in  Puerto 
Rico,  India,  Jamaica,  Pakistan,  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  Korea,  Tunisia, 
Chile,  and  Thailand. 

In  addition  several  foreign  governments  offer  assistance  in  family  planning 
programs  upon  request  from  developing  countries. 


Exhibit  22a 

"The  Role  of  Health  Programs  in  International  Development" 

(By  Philip  R.  Lee,  M.D.,  Director,  Health  Service,  Office  of  Technical  Co-opera- 
tion and  Research,  Agency  for  International  Development) 

[Presented:  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Mar.  11, 1965] 

The  importance  that  the  American  public  attaches  to  health  programs  in 
international  development  is  reflected  in  the  multiplicity  of  resources  that  the 
U.S.  Government,  private  organizations,  institutions,  religious  groups,  and 
voluntary  agencies  devote  to  these  programs.  Although  the  funds  expended 
do  not  fully  reflect  the  nature  of  the  commitment,  they  are  a  measure  of  the 
importance  which  we  attach  to  health  and  the  contribution  that  w^e  believe 
medical  and  public  health  programs  can  make  to  economic  and  social  progress 
in  the  less  developed  countries.  These  funds  incidentally  do  not  go  abroad  as 
dollars  but  as  American  goods  and  as  services  or  research  of  American  health 
workers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  U.S.  Government  invests  an  estimated  $200  million 
annually  in  the  support  of  internationabprograms  in  public  health,  medical  care, 
training,  research  and  rehabilitation,  and  to  programs  of  domestic  agencies  that 
may  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  major  health 
related  problems  in  the  developing  countries.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  foreign 
currencies,  generated  by  repayment  of  loans  and  the  sale  of  surphis  V.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  Public  Law  480,  which  are  utilized  in  public  health  or 
other  medical  programs.  In  recent  years,  these  funds  have  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  between  $60  to  $120  million  annually.  It  does  not  include  U.S. 
resources  made  available  to  the  World  Bank,  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Loans  by  these 
agencies,  particularly  from  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  for  community  water  supply  systems  and  related  environ- 
mental sanitation  projects,  have  averaged  close  to  $100  million  annually  in 
recent  years.  Most  of  these  funds  are  also  spent  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purchase  of  commodities  and  services. 
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The  food-for-poace  program  is  not  included  in  the  $200  million.  This  program 
is  gradually  evolving  into  a  very  significant  program  for  development  from  one 
that  first  stressed  disposal  and  distril)ution  of  U.S.  surplus  agricviltural  commodi- 
ties. During  recent  years,  increasing  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  problems 
of  malnutrition,  particularly  as  it  affects  preschool  and  school  aged  children.  It 
is  not  possible  to  put  an  exact  dollar  figure  on  the  health-related  components  of 
the  food-for-pcace  program,  but  the  fact  that  more  than  GU  miUion  children  receive 
food  supj)lements  daily  and  more  than  400  million  pounds  of  protein  rich  nonfat 
dried  milk  is  utilized  in  the  food-for-peace  program  gives  some  indication  of  its 
importance  in  health  terms. 

The  total  resources  made  available  by  AID  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in  re- 
cent years.  Tliis  increase  is  due  primarily  to  the  increased  use  of  local  currency, 
but  even  in  terms  of  dollar  value  the  contributions  have  been  substantial  (table  I). 

Table  I. — -AID  dollar  contribution  and  withdrawals  for  country  use  of  counterpart 
funds  and    U.S.-owned  local  currency,   1956-65 


[Millions  of  dollars  or  dollar  equivalent] 

Category 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Esti- 
mated, 
1965 

Dollars .-.  .. 

34.2 

5.7 

45.6 
3.7 

45 
5 

38.3 

15.6 

48.7 
36.0 

48.2 
1.9 

63.4 

78.9 

88.5 
67.4 

67.3 
118.8 

40.7 

Dollar  equivalent  in  local  currency... 

Total 

39.9 

49.3 

50 

53.9 

84.7 

50.1 

142.3 

155.9 

186.1 

(') 

'  Figures  not  yet  available. 

It  is  of  interest  while  the  overall  contributions  by  AID  have  increased,  the 
number  of  technicians  which  we  provided  has  recently  declined.  The  total 
number  of  U.S.  technicians  in  health  and  sanitation  pi-ograms  financed  by  AID 
has  declined  from  328  in  1962  to  215  on  January  1,  1965.  This  downward  trend 
in  technical  assistance  may  be  changing.  During  the  past  year,  the  number  of 
AID-financed  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  people  working  overseas  or  in  direct 
support  of  AID  health  programs  has  increased  from  144  last  July  to  177  on 
March  1,  1965.  This  number  is  expected  to  increase  to  at  least  240  by  June  30, 
1965.  The  Peace  Corps,  which  has  to  date  provided  only  a  small  number  of 
volunteers  in  medicine  and  public  health,  is  initiating  a  gradual  buildup  in  these 
fields.  In  a  speech  last  fall,  Mr.  Shriver  indicated  the  Peace  Corps'  goal  was 
500  physician  volunteers  and  a  total  of  5,000  volunteers  in  health  and  sanitation. 

There  are  34  major  departments  or  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  that 
support  international  health  programs  or  support  programs  that  are  of  direct  or 
indirect  benefit  to  these  programs.  The  most  important  of  these  in  terms  of 
direct  program  operations  are  the  Department  of  State,  including  AID  and  the 
Peace  Corps;  the  Department  of  Defense,  including  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which,  tln-ough  the  Public  Ilealth 
Service,  provides  the  majority  of  health  and  sanitation  advisers  in  AID-financed 
projects. 

There  are  a  multiplicity  of  U.N.  specialized  or  related  agencies  to  which  the 
United  States  makes  regular  and/or  voluntary  contributions  (for  example.  World 
Health  Organization,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund);  3  special  U.N.  programs 
that  inchide  limited  health  activities  which  are  supported;  10  regional  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Pan  American  Ilealth  Organization  and  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  that  have  major  or  limited  health  programs;  and  there  are 
3  international  lending  agencies  that  provide  funds  for  health  and  sanitation 
projects  that  receive  financial  support  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  World  Ilealth  Organization  receives  more  than  30  percent  of  its  financial 
support  from  the  United  States,  while  approximately  66  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
Pan  American  Ilealth  Organization  are  covered  by  reg'.dar  contributions  by  the 
United  States  with  the  figure  rising  to  75  to  80  percent  with  voluntary  contribu- 
tions included.  The  WHO  and  PAHO,  which  also  represents  the  WHO  for  the 
regions  of  the  Americas,  provide  the  bulk  of  technical  advisers  in  the  developing 
countries.  At  present  there  are  more  than  3,500  WHO  and  PAHO  health  and 
sanitation  specialists  in  the  developing  countries.  The  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNICKF)  does  not  provide  technical  advisers  but  rather  uses  the  specialists 
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in  other  U.N.  specialized  agencies  such  as  WHO  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO). 

The  private  organizations  in  the  United  States  contributing  to  and  participating 
in  international  programs  of  public  health,  medical  care,  training,  research  and 
rehabilitation  number  in  the  hundreds  and  possibly  thousands.  The  missionaries 
have  been  involved  in  these  programs  for  more  than  100  years.  The  private 
foundations,  particularly  the  Kockefeller  Foundation,  have  played  a  major  role 
for  more  than  50  years.  Private  industry,  the  universities,  hospitals,  research 
institutions,  voluntary  agencies,  and  other  organizations  have  also  been  involved 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  might  be  worthwhile  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  reasons  behrad  these 
manifold  and  large-scale  commitments  of  the  American  public  to  international 
health.  One  of  the  major  factors  is,  I  am  sure,  the  feeling  that  we  do  these  things 
because  we  believe  health  is  an  important,  indeed  vital,  aspiration  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  We  do  it  also  for  a  humanitarian  reason,  to  relieve  human 
suffering.  These  objectives  have  very  deep  roots  in  our  society.  It  is  clear  that, 
as  a  people,  we  believe  that  we  should  be  able  to  apply  at  least  some  of  our  wealth 
and  advanced  medical  technology  to  these  objectives.  We  also  support  health 
programs  because  of  their  contribution  to  economic  development  and  other  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States.  These  objectives  are  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  programs  we  support  through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

In  considering  the  problems  of  social  and  economic  development  in  the  less 
developed  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  patterns  of  disease,  their 
determinants  and  their  consequences,  not  just  in  terms  of  health  but  on  the  demo- 
graphic situation  and  the  economy.  There  are,  broadly  speaking,  three  categories 
of  disease  that  are  significant  deterrents  to  economic  development  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  These  are:  (1)  infectious  disease,  (2)  malnutrition,  and  (3)  mental 
illness.  There  are  a  variety  of  physical,  biological,  social,  climatic,  geographic, 
cultural,  and  other  factors  which  contribute  to  the  presence  of  these  problems. 
There  are  two  determinants  that  are  of  particular  importance  in  the  fields  of 
medical  and  public  health.  These  are  poor  environmental  sanitation,  particu- 
larly water  pollution,  and  rapid  rates  of  population  growth.  Among  the  many 
other  significant  contributing  factors  are  included  high  rates  of  illiteracy,  inade- 
quate agricultural  production,  rapid  rates  of  urbanization  with  mass  overcrowding, 
lack  of  roads,  poor  transportation,  inadequate  communications  and  power,  and 
traditional  patterns  of  behavior. 

The  infectious  diseases  have  been  of  such  overriding  importance,  they  were  so 
widespread  and  they  killed  and  debilitated  so  many  people,  that  the  problems  of 
malnutrition  and  mental  illness  received  far  less  attention  until  recent  years. 
This  has  not  only  been  true  in  the  less  developed  countries  themselves,  but  in  the 
types  of  projects  and  programs  promoted  and  supported  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  World  Health  Organization.  There  have  been,  and  are,  major 
worldwide  efforts  to  eradicate  malaria  and  smallpox,  to  control  tuberculosis, 
cholera,  diarrheal  diseases,  yaws,  leprosy,  and  a  host  of  other  major  infectious 
diseases. 

Without  these  programs  and  the  other  efforts  to  reduce  the  immense  burden 
of  disease  in  the  less  developed  countries  rapid  social  and  economic  progress  would 
not  be  possible. 

During  recent  years,  malnutrition,  particularly  in  preschool  children,  has 
become  recognized  as  a  major  factor  underlying  much  morbidity  and  mortality 
from  infectious  diseases  and  as  a  significant  cause  of  physical  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. The  importance  of  malnutrition  in  terms  of  the  food-for-peace  program 
and  the  whole  spectrum  of  development  efforts  supported  by  AID  has  undergone 
intensive  review  during  the  past  6  months.  New  policies  are  emerging  which 
we  hope  can  be  translated  into  effective  programs  to  combat  malnutrition  in  the 
developing  countries. 

The  problem  of  mental  illness  in  the  developing  countries  has  not  yet  received 
a  careful  analysis  comparable  to  that  which  has  been  given  to  the  problems  of 
infectious  disease  or  malnutrition.  I  am  sure  that  as  we  are  able  to  more  effec- 
tively deal  with  these  more  urgent  problems  that  we  will  be  able  to  better  analyze 
the  determinants  and  consequences  of  mental  illness  in  the  developing  countries 
and  to  significantly  reduce  the  burdens  which  they  impose. 

In  the  context  of  economic  development,  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  public 
health  and  other  medical  programs  is  to  make  debihtated,  unproductive,  sick 
individuals  more  productive.  These  programs  not  only  add  to  the  labor  force, 
they  may  strikingly  add  to  the  effectiveness  and  total  number  of  man-hours  of 
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work  availal)h'  from  this  labor  force.  Labor  productivity  gains  may  bo  achieved 
by  a  nHluction  of  deaths  (loss  of  workers  or  productive  workiuj^;  life),  of  disability 
(loss  of  working  time),  or  of  debility  (loss  of  productive  capacity  while  at  work). 
Some  diseases,  such  as  malaria,  may  appear  cyclically  and  occur  primarily  at 
the  peak  of  the  sowing  or  harvest  time.  The  elimination  of  such  diseases  can 
have  a  significant  effect  on  agricultural  [jroductivity. 

When  tiiere  is  large-scale  unemj)l()ynient  or  undi'remployment,  productivity 
may  not  be  directly  increased  l)y  improving  the  health  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. Similarly,  when  feudal  landownership  exists  and  the  individual  farmer  is 
not  provided  with  the  knowledge,  economic  incentives,  or  other  inputs  nnjuired 
for  increased  agricultural  productivity,  then  httle  economic  i)rogress  will  occur 
following  public  health  or  medical  care  programs  for  agricultural  workers. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  work  capacity  of  the  lal)or  force,  pul)lic  health 
programs  can  contribute  sigiuficantly  to  agi'icultural  production  by  making  it 
possible  to  open  new  areas  for  farming.  Similarly,  areas  may  be  opened  for  the 
development  of  extractive  industries. 

A  direct  economic  benefit  of  pubhc  health  programs  relates  to  the  control  of 
specific  diseases  that  may  profoundly  affect  exports  and  foreign  exchange  earnings. 
Cholera  is  a  good  example  and  minor  epidemics  in  both  Korea  and  Taiwan  caused 
heavy  economic  losses  due  to  decreased  food  exports.  Environmental  sanitation 
and  immunization  programs  have  been  instituted  in  both  countries  primarily  on 
economic  rather  than  health  grounds. 

Education  is  another  primary  problem  in  the  developing  countries.  Health 
piograms  may  make  education  possible.  The  elimination  of  malnutrition  in 
preschool  children  should  be  the  health  program  of  highest  priority  if  primary 
education  is  of  first  importance.  Seveie  degrees  of  protein-calorics  malnutrition 
probably  affect  at  least  50  percent  of  the  infants  and  preschool  children  in  econom- 
ically underdeveloped  countries.  It  has  been  found  that  severe  jiroteiu-calorie 
malnutrition  in  preschool  children  not  only  diminishes  phj'sical  growth  but  it 
may  cause  a  10  to  25  percent  retardation  of  intellectual,  psychological,  and 
neuromuscular  developments.  Once  children  have  reached  school,  the  presence 
of  malnutrition,  diarrheal  diseases,  anemia,  goiter,  and  other  preventive  or  curable 
conditions  can  seriously  reduce  their  attendance,  diminish  their  learning  capacity, 
decrease  their  interest  and  motivation,  and  generall}-  reduce  the  benefit  of  (>duca- 
tion.  To  overcome  these  problems  the  food-for-peace  program  is  providing 
school  lunches  for  more  than  40  million  children  and  we  are  supporting  directly 
and  through  U.S.  contributions  to  UNICEF  many  programs  to  combat  these 
problems.  In  addition,  not  only  must  children  go  to  school,  b>it  a  high  pro- 
portion must  live  and  be  healthy,  in  order  to  be  productive,  if  the  investment  in 
education  is  to  benefit  society.  Alany  of  the  health  and  sanitation  programs 
supported  by  AID  make  a  direct  contribution  to  this  objective. 

Poor  environmental  sanitation,  particularly  water  pollution,  and  rapid  rates 
of  popidation  growth  are  two  of  the  major  contributing  factors  to  the  infectious 
disease  and  malnutrition  j)roblems  that  plague  the  developing  countries.  The 
pollution  of  water  by  human  and  animal  wastes  is  widel}'  recognized  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  financial,  administrative,  sociocultural,  and 
technical  requirements  for  its  correction  arc;  rarely  appreciated  in  their  full 
dimensions. 

Diarrheal  disease  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  of  the  so-called  great 
diseases  of  the  (kneloping  countries.  The  combination  of  diarrheal  disease  and 
malnutrition  is  the  most  imjiortant  cause  of  morl)idity  and  mortalit}'  in  infants 
and  preschool  children  in  the  (levelojiing  countries.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
Middle  East  alone  about  100  million  people  are  incapacitated  in  xarying  degrees 
by  waterborne  diseases. 

The  significance  of  the  problem  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  program  of 
community  water  suppl}'  development  and  sewerage  and  waste  disposal  is  now  the 
largest,  in  financial  terms,  of  the  health  and  sanitation  programs  supported  by 
AID.  During  the  past  4  years,  more  than  S;^92  million  of  external  financial 
assistance  has  been  provided  to  economically  developing  countries  for  water 
supplies.  The  Agency  for  International  Development  has  provided  $104  million, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  $182  million  (with  funds  primarily 
provided  by  the  I'nited  States  for  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund),  and  other 
international  lending  agencies,  $106  million.  It  is  estimated  that  local  ex- 
penditures within  the  developing  countries  are  as  great,  or  greater,  than  the 
money  borrowed  to  meet  foreign  exchange  requirements.  These  programs  will 
bring' safe  water  supplies  to  over  2,000  comnuinities  benefiting  more  than  30 
million  people.     We  do  not  have  figures  on  the  reduction  of  gastrointestinal  and 
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other  waterborne  diseases  resulting  from  these  programs  but   I  am  sure  they 
have  been  very  significant. 

As  a  result  of  this  worldwide  program,  most  of  the  major  cities  of  the  world 
are  either  provided  with  water  supply  systems  or  have  projects  underway.  Even 
with  this  large  scale  effort,  more  than  40  percent  of  the  urban  population  in  the 
developing  covmtries  are  still  without  any  source  of  pul)lic  water  supply,  even 
from  public  taps,  and  the  present  rate  of  construction  is  too  slow  to  close  this 
gap  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  urban  populations.  The  situation 
in  the  rural  areas,  where  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  people  still  live  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  is  far  worse.  It  is  unlikely  that  more  than  10  percent  of 
rural  dwellers  ha\-e  safe,  potable  water  supplies. 

The  other  major  health  related  problem,  rapid  rates  of  population  growth, 
is  one  that  has  received  increasingly  thoughtful  attention  and  careful  study  in 
recent  years. 

In  1964  the  United  Nations  reported  that  the  increase  in  the  world's  population 
had  reached  the  highest  rate  yet  recorded — an  annual  rate  of  2.1  percent.  In  the 
less  developed  countries,  the  rates  are  even  higher — 2. .5  percent  annually,  which 
would  double  population  every  28  years.  In  Latin  America,  the  figures  are  ev(>n 
more  dramatic:  population  may  be  expected  to  double  in  approximately  20  years, 
based  on  a  current  growth  rate  of  more  than  3  percent.  All  less  developed 
countries  have  birth  rates  of  more  than  PA)  per  thousand  popvdation  per  year,  and 
some  approach  45.  All  the  economically  developed  countries,  in  contrast,  have 
birth  rates  of  under  30  per  thousand  per  year.  Rapid  population  growth  in  the 
less  developed  countries  is  attributable  not  only  to  relative!}'  high  l)irth  rates,  but 
also  to  the  rapidly  declining  death  rates  which  have  accompanied  economic 
development  and  the  improved  iK^ilth  and  sanitary  conditions.  The  declino  in 
death  rates  of  the  past  two  decades  may  be  expected  to  continue,  although  not 
so  dramatically. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  discussion  on  population  problems  in 
December  1962,  included  a  statement  of  U.S.  policy  which  indicated  that  the 
United  States  was  concerned  about  thp  social  cons(^quences  of  its  own  population 
trends;  the  United  States  wanted  to  know  more  and  help  others  to  know  more 
about  population  trends;  the  United  States  would  oppose  any  effort  to  dictate 
to  another  country  its  population  policies;  the  United  States  would  help  other 
countries,  upon  request,  to  find  potential  sources  of  information  and  assistance 
on  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  their  population  problems;  and  the  United 
States  believed  there  was  need  for  additional  knowledge  in  the  field. 

It  has  also  been  a  1^.8.  position  thai  in  pubhcly  supported  health  programs 
providing  family  planning  services,  complete  freedom  of  choice  should  be  available 
in  accordance  with  the  conscience  of  the  individual  concerned. 

The  past  several  years  have  witnessed  other  developments  in  the  field  which 
merit  the  attention  of  those  considering  the  role  of  health: 

1.  National  programs  in  less  developed  countries. — Over  the  past  several  years, 
growing  numbers  of  less  developed  countries  have  either  instituted  operating 
programs  in  the  fic^ld  of  family  planning  or  are  considering  such  programs.  There 
are  major  programs  underway  in  India,  Pakistan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Ceylon,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Jamaica.  Pilot  programs  or  significant  action-research  programs  are 
being  carried  out  in  Thailand,  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Tunisia.  The  operat- 
ing personnel  in  all  of  these  programs  are  in  medicine  or  public  health.  In  most 
countries,  the  health  service  is  the  administrative,  planning,  and  operating  organ- 
ization for  family  planning.  In  some  countries  major  programs  are  carried  out 
primai'ily  by  private  organizations  with  government  permission  and  support. 

2.  Assistance  to  national  programs. — Several  foreign  governments  offer  assist- 
ance in  family  planning  programs  upon  rec|uest  from  developing  countries.  Sub- 
stantial assistance  has  been  made  availal)le  by  private  institutions  such  as  the 
Population  Council,  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for 
action  research  projects  in  Puerto  Rico,  India,  Pakistan,  Jamaica,  the  Repul:)lic 
of  China  (Taiwan  Province),  South  Korea,  Tunisia,  Chile,  and  Thailand.  The 
Ignited  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE)  has 
called  for  technical  assistance  from  the  United  Nations  and  other  sources  for 
countries  in  the  region  rpquesting  it.  Recommendations  for  lechnical  assistance 
through  U.N.  organizations  will  be  placed  before  the  U.N.  in  1965. 

3.  Technological  developments. — Major  technological  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  field  of  fertility  regulation.  Lal)oratory  and  extensive  field  studies,  includ- 
ing some  in  the  developing  countries,  have  confirmed  the  effectiveness  of  certain 
hormones  ("the  pill")  and  plastic  intrauterine  devices  (lUD)  in  the  prevention  of 
pregnancies.     Their  use  in  some  areas  has  resulted  in  the  rt^duction  of  birth  rates. 
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4.  Altitudes  on  family  planning. — Attitude  studies  in  developing  countries  indi- 
cate a  widespread  desire  to  limit  family  size  and  an  interest  in  receiving  family- 
planning  information.  This  is  true  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  reasons  given 
are  mainly  economic.  Such  studies  have  been  the  prelude  to  family  planning 
programs  in  several  countries.  Along  with  this  interest  in  such  programs,  manj^ 
of  the  world's  political,  social,  and  spiritual  leaders,  as  well  as  public  opinion,  are 
increasingly  recognizing  the  necessity  of  facing  the  many  social  and  economic 
problems  associated  with  rapid  rates  of  population  growth. 

The  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  and  complex  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem has  been  reflected  in  the  nvuuber  of  informal  requests  for  information  and 
assistance  that  we  have  received  in  AID  during  the  past  year. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  has,  of  course,  long  given  assistance 
in  the  development  of  health  services  and  the  training  of  health  personnel.  As- 
sistance has  also  been  given  in  developing  official  statistics,  including  population 
censuses  and  vital  statistics.  In  addition  to  requests  in  these  fields,  AID  has 
had  requests  for  technical  assistance  in  training  of  family  planning  workers  and 
financial  assistance  for  the  purchase  of  vehicles  and  education  equipment  to  be 
used  in  family  planning  programs.  Discussions  have  also  been  held  on  the  need 
for  assistance  in  program  evaluation  and  the  need  for  support  of  research  in 
human  reproduction. 

Since  1962,  AID  has  encouraged  the  collection  and  analysis  of  population 
growth  data  and  study  of  attitudes  about  family  planning.  Requests  for  informa- 
tion and  assistance  in  family  planning  have  been  referred  to  appropriate  private 
agencies. 

In  the  past  year,  AID  missions  have  begun  to  respond  directly  to  requests  for 
information.  Overseas  AID  missions  were  furnished  with  general  reference  ma- 
terials and  technical  publications  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from 
demography  to  family  planning.  The  Population  Reference  and  Research  Branch 
was  organized  in  the  Health  Service  of  the  Office  of  Technical  Cooperation  and 
Research.  It  has  served  as  the  AID  focal  point  for  information  and  coordination 
in  the  population  field.  The  Office  of  Research  and  Analysis  has  considered 
several  population  research  projects  and  one  has  recently  been  approved  by  the 
Research  Advisory  Committee.  The  Office  of  Program  Coordination  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  Office  of  Technical  Cooperation  and  Research  and  the 
regional  bureaus  on  the  development  of  program  policies.  The  Latin  American 
Bureau  created  a  population  unit  in  its  Institutional  Development  Office  and 
requested  each  Latin  American  AID  mission  to  appoint  a  high  official  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  population  matters.  Consultants  have  been  appointed  in  the 
demographic,  economic,  medical,  and  public  health  aspects  of  the  population  field. 

Recently  each  AID  mission  was  requested  to  assign  one  of  its  officers,  as  Latin 
American  missions  have  done,  to  become  famihar  with  the  problems  of  population 
dynamics  and  program  developments  in  the  country  and  to  keep  the  mission 
director,  country  team  personnel  and  AID/W  appropriately  advised. 

An  imporant  point  that  has  been  stressed  is  that  AID  does  not  advocate  family 
planning  or  any  method  of  family  planning.  As  noted  earlier,  freedom  of  choice 
should  be  available. 

Requests  for  assistance  in  this  field,  as  in  others,  will  continue  to  be  considered 
only  if  made  or  approved  by  appropriate  host  government  authorities.  Such 
assistance  would,  in  any  case,  merely  be  additive  to  the  host  country's  own 
eflforts  and  assistance  from  other  sources. 

Requests  for  assistance  will  be  handled,  as  in  any  other  field,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  We  are  prepared  to  entertain  requests  for  technical  assistance. 
Where  appropriate,  the  requests  will  continue  to  be  referred  to  private  agencies. 
We  are  prepared  to  receive  and  consider  requests  for  commodity  assistance. 
The  AID  will  not  consider  requests  for  contraceptive  devices  or  equipment  for 
manufacture  of  contraceptives.  Experience  has  made  it  clear  that  the  cost  of 
these  latter  items  is  not  a  stumbling  block  in  countries  that  are  developing  effec- 
tive programs.  Other  items  could  be  provided  by  AID,  such  as  vehicles  and 
education  equipment  for  use  in  maternal  and  child  health  and  family  planning 
programs.  We  are  also  prepared  to  receive  requests  to  assist  in  local  currency 
financing  of  such  programs. 

The  immediate  impact  and  long-term  implications  of  world  population  increases 
are  sobering  and  are  recognized  as  such  by  our  Government,  by  other  governments 
of  the  world,  and  by  private  leaders  concerned  with  human  welfare.  The  problem 
is  complex.  Simple,  instant  solutions  neither  exist  nor  are  in  eight.  Under  any 
circumstances,  population  programs  must  always  be  concerned  with  far  more 
than  technical  services  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  social  conditions 
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favoring  responsible  parenthood.  It  is  our  objective  to  move  ahead  construc- 
tively, with  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  all  the  economic,  social,  and 
human  relations  issues  involved. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  like  to  say  that  we  are  obviously  dealing  with 
complex  problems  and  issues  which  I  believe  must  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  live  in  a 
decent,  peaceful  world.  The  proper  utilization  of  the  scarce  manpower  and 
financial  resources  currently  available  to  the  developing  countries,  as  well  as  the 
obvious  limits  on  our  present  ability  to  meet  the  needs  necessitate  careful  planning 
and  the  sound  investment  or  allocation  of  resources.  In  order  for  health  programs 
to  make  their  optimal  contribution,  we  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  planning, 
we  need  to  develop  better  analytic  methods  to  assess  the  manifold  effects  of 
health  programs  and  provide  a  better  means  of  making  choices  and,  finally,  we 
must  develop  better  and  more  effective  working  relationships  with  economists, 
political  scientists,  and  others  primarily  concerned  with  development  planning. 
These  problems,  which  Dr.  Walsh  McDermott  of  Cornell  has  described  as  "the 
greatest  intellectual  challenge  of  our  time,"  will  not  be  solved  or  even  dealt  with 
effectively  unless  there  is  far  greater  participation  by  the  entire  university  com- 
munity. The  problems  and  opportunities  are  clearly  before  us;  I  hope  that  we  do 
not  fail  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Senator  Clark.  This  table  (see  exhibit  21,  p.  84)  shows  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  the  relationship  between  increases  in  gross 
national  product  and  increases  in  population.  It  indicates  how  in 
some  instances  all  the  aid  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  and  all  the 
self-help  that  these  people  have  provided  themselves — and  that  has 
been  enormous — have  gone  down  the  drain,  because  the  population 
has  been  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  increase  in  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  been  swallowed  up,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  gross  national 
product. 

Consequentlj^,  I  suggest  in  some  humility  to  the  subcommittee  that 
in  dealing  with  the  population  problem  overseas,  the  place  to  put  the 
emphasis  is  AID,  rather  than  the  State  Department. 

Although  this  comment  may  not  be  particularly  welcome  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue,  my  view  is  that  the  State  Department  does 
tend  to  be  a  little  stuffy  about  these  things.  I  was  assured  during 
the  foreign  aid  hearings  this  year  by  Secretary  Rusk  that  a  written 
directive  would  go  to  all  the  Ambassadors  telling  them  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  AID  people  attached  to  their  missions  in  the  popula- 
tion field  and  instructing  them  to  name  an  officer  in  their  Embassies 
whose  job  it  would  be  to  deal  primarily  with  problems  of  population 
control.  Normally,  where  there  is  an  AID  mission,  that  individual 
would  be  the  head  or  one  of  the  immediate  subordinate  heads  of  the 
AID  mission.  But  the  Ambassador  too  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  advancing  this  program,  and  I  think  we  have  to  watch  to  see 
that  that  directive  is  carried  out. 

I  suggest  to  Senator  Gruening  that  in  some  of  your  travels  abroad, 
as  in  mine,  we  have  found  something  less  than  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  Foreign  Service  Officers  about  getting  into  so  controversial 
a  field. 

Senator  Gruening.  You  would  suggest  that  our  Embassies  in  such 
countries  that  have  a  population  problem  have  in  addition  to  their 
other  attaches  a  demographic  attache? 

Senator  Clark.  I  suggest  that  that  be  done.  And  I  suggest  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  pretty  candid  statement  from  both  AID  and 
the  State  Department  for  your  record  as  to  what  they  are  doing. 
Perhaps  you  can  call  them  down  here  and  have  a  little  colloquy  with 
them. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  welcome  your  suggestion  as  to  modification 
of  this  proposed  legislation.     I  can  see  some  objections  to  what  you 
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propose.     We  will  wait  and  see  what  the  departments  concerned  have 
to  propose. 

It  is  my  thought  that  the  positions  of  Assistant  Secretary  in  both 
HE^Y  and  State  would  <::ive  the  incumbents  a  certain  amount  of  status 
and  prestige  which  I  believe  this  problem  requires.  I  doubt  whether 
you  can  have  an  official  of  that  type  in  AID.  But  certainly  we 
would  be  very  glad  during  the  course  of  these  extended  hearings  to 
hear  what  the  State  Department  and  HEW  have  to  say.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  get  the  job  done,  whether  it  is  centered  in  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  State,  or  whether  it  is 
centered  in  a  high  ofFicial  in  the  AID  program. 

Senator  Clark.  I  woidd  like  to  make  another  suggestion  dealing 
with  our  domestic  population  problems.  The  popidation  problem 
m  our  country  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  war  against  poverty, 
and  with  the  problem  of  unwanted  children  in  families  with  a  very 
low  income,  that  the  emphasis,  to  my  thinking,  should  be  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — one  of  the  two  hats  Mr.  Sargent 
Shriver  wears — rather  than  HEW.  The  emphasis  in  the  Surgeon 
General's  office  in  HEW  is,  to  some  extent,  technical,  and  educatiomil. 
But  hi  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  the  problem  is  dealt  with 
through  grants  to  civic  groups  and  municipalities  to  deal  specifically 
with  the  population  aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

And  I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  building  up  the  importance  of  the 
program  through  the  creation  of  a  status  symbol,  perhaps  more  good 
can  be  done  bv  creating  a  high  executive  office  in  that  agency,  rather 
thaii  in  HEW. 

You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  grant  alread}^  made  to  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.  I  believe  requests  will  come  from  Milwaukee  and 
other  areas  for  money  grants  to  finance  family  ])lanning  clinics  in 
poverty  stricken  areas.  To  me  this  is  a  very  heartening  matter.  One 
of  the  great  difficidties  is  that  the  thinking  on  the  national  level  is  a 
good  deal  ahead  of  the  thinking  in  many  local  conununities. 

I  am  always  concerned  about  the  backward  thinking  in  my  home 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  which  does  not  include  planned  parenthood  either 
in  its  health  and  welfare  council  or  in  its  united  fiuid.  We  have  in 
Philadelphia  a  very  serious  problem  among  the  undei'privileged  and 
poverty  stricken,  which  is  not  confined  to  one  race  particularly.  Many 
of  our  citizens  need  this  service.  They  receive  no  help  from  the  welfare 
council,  and  no  help  from  the  Conununity  Chest.  And  I  woidd  be 
fearful  that  if  a  Federal  grant  for  family  planning  were  requested 
from  the  antipov^erty  agency,  there  would  be  opposition  coming  from 
various  quarters  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article 
which  appears  on  page  42  of  this  morning's  New  York  Times  entitled 
"United  States  Offering  Birth  Control  Help  to  the  Underdeveloped 
Nations"  which  3"ou  might  want  to  put  in  tlie  record. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  have  already  introduced  it  in  the  record 
and  I  have  commented  on  the  fact  that  this  article  points  out  that  we 
are  proceeding  very  cautiously  and  somewhat  secretively.  And  I 
think  that  is  one  ol  the  things  we  need  to  correct.  We  should  proceed 
boldy  and  openly  and  franldj%  and  let  the  world  know  why  we  think 
this  is  an  important  issue,  and  to  get  help  for  it. 
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That  has  been  the  great  difficulty  with  this  whole  problem;  it  has 
been  swept  more  or  less  under  the  table;  it  has  been  more  or  less  covert. 

Senator  Clark.  I  agree.  In  a  real  sense,  this  is  another  one  of 
those  urban  renewal  problems.  Having  some  familiarity  with 
Senatf)r  Simpson's  State,  I  can  imagine  that  they  would  like  to  have  a 
lot  more  people  out  in  Wyoming.  And  there  are  plenty  of  places 
out  there  which  could  absorb  a  larger  population.  But  when  you 
get  into  the  slum-infested  cities  and  metropolitan  areas,  the  problem 
is  entirely  different. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  you. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  more  question. 
What  is  the  reaction  of  your  constituents?  When  you  introduced  your 
resolution  in  the  88th  Congress,  did  you  get  unfavorable  criticisms? 
Did  you  get  hostile  letters,  or  approving  letters? 

Senator  Clark.  No,  I  did  not.  In  fact,  my  position  was  to  a  large 
extent  ignored.  The  mail  was  quite  small.  There  is  a  very  large 
Catholic  population  in  my  State  and,  as  you  know,  a  substantial 
majority  of  them  are  members  of  the  Democratic  Party.  And  I 
thought  it  might  cause  some  flak.     It  did  not. 

I  might  say,  though.  Senator,  in  spite  of  the  urgings  of  my  wife, 
which  have  been  going  on  for  the  last  30  years,  I  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  speak  out  on  the  subject  until  after  I  was  reelected  in  1962. 

Senator  Simpson.  The  Senator  has  obviously  done  a  lot  of  research 
and  study  on  this  matter.  I  know  for  about  a  year  my  office  has  been 
busy  with  the  same  thing.  We  discovered  that  religious  groups  by 
and  large  were  not  opposed  to  family  planning  or  planned  parenthood, 
but  it  was  the  methodology  that  was  at  stake.  Did  you  find  that  to 
be  so? 

Senator  Clark.  Absolutely.  But  I  think.  Senator  Simpson,,  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Protestant  groups — and  there  are  some — 
the  methodology  controversy  is  largely  one  within  the  Catholic 
Church.     And  I  think  again  they  are  making  extraordinary  strides. 

Senator  Gruening.  Senator  Clark,  you  were  not  here  at  the  earlier 
part  of  this  hearing  when  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  former  President 
Eisenhower  has  written  a  very  strong  endorsement  of  this  legislation. 
And  I  thought  I  would  call  that  to  your  attention,  since  he  is  now  a 
resident  of  your  State  and  hence  a  constituent  of  yours. 

Senator  Clark.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  the  general  converted 
to  the  cause. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Clark. 

The  next  witness  will  be  the  ^distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Utah,  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss. 

Senator  Moss,  we  are  most  happy  to  have  you,  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  with  us  today. 

BIOGRAPHIC  statement:  FRANK  E.   MOSS 

Senator  Gruening.  The  next  witness,  Senator  Frank  E.  ]\loss  of 
Utah,  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  on  which  we  are  holding  hearings. 
A  member  of  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Public  Works,  Senator  jMoss  is  concerned  about  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  He  is  the  chairman  of  a  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Water  Development. 
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Born  on  September  23,  1911,  in  Holladay,  Utah,  Senator  Moss  is 
the  yoiino;est  of  seven  children.  His  father,  the  late  James  E.  Moss, 
a  well-kno^v^l  Utah  educator,  was  called  the  "Father  of  High  School 
Athletics  m  Utah." 

Senator  Moss  attended  public  school  in  Salt  Lake  County,  and  in 
1933  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Utah  with  high  honors. 
After  recei\4ng  the  degree  of  juris  doctor  from  George  Washington 
University  Law  School  in  1937,  he  entered  public  service  in  1940  as 
judge  in  Salt  Lake  City's  municipal  court.  AU  together,  he  served  10 
years  as  a  judge  in  that  city. 

During  World  War  II  Senator  AIoss  served  in  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations,  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department  of  the 
U.S.  Army  (Air  Corps). 

Senator  Moss  has  received  several  high  honors  for  his  legal  and 
political  acumen,  and  in  1963  received  the  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award  of  George  Washington  University.  He  and  his  wife  Phyllis 
have  four  children. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time  that  Senator  Moss  is  interested 
in  the  research  work  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  that  he  and  I  visited 
the  Antarctic  and  South  Pole  earlier  this  year  to  learn  about  the 
research  projects  underway  there. 

Senator  Moss,  again  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here.  Please 
proceed  in  any  way  you  think  best. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 

Senator  Moss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator  Simpson. 
I  am  happy  to  appear  here  this  morning.  My  remarks  before  this 
committee  today  will  be  brief,  for  two  very  obvious  reasons.  Fu-st, 
as  the  chairman  noted,  I  am  the  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  you 
already  know  I  agree  with  the  provisions  of  S.  1676  and  to  spend 
time  telling  you  this  would  be  superfluous.  Second,  you  have 
many  days  of  hearings  before  you,  diu-ing  which  time  you  will  hear 
from  and  discuss  with,  and  question  carefully,  some  of  the  most 
responsible  and  reliable  experts  in  the  field  of  demography.  I  am 
not  an  expert,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  approach  the  subject  in  my 
remarks  as  a  demographer.  While  my  remarks  today  will  be  non- 
technical, I  want  to  be  on  the  record  as  saying  that  when  this  bill 
reaches  the  Senate  floor,  I  will  in  more  detail  and  length  affirm  my 
conviction  that  S.  1676  is  worthy  of  affii*mative  Senate  action. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  bill  because  I  am  convinced  as  a  citizen  of 
this  country  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  John  Rock: 

The  time  has  come  for  all  Americans  to  face  the  fact  that  unchecked  expanding 
human  numbers  seriously  threatens  the  future  of  mankind,  and  threatens  the 
life  of  man  as  we  know  it  today  on  this  planet. 

I  am  concerned,  as  I  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  about  the 
legacy  we  deed  to  our  children,  our  grandchildren,  and  their  children. 
To  postpone  action  in  this  vital  area  of  human  procreation  is  to 
invite — indeed,  to  even  push — disaster  onto  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
follow  us.  Inaction  or  do-nothingness  of  this  generation  might 
well  force  future  generations  to  live  and  respond  as  animals  caught 
in  a  labjTinth  of  too  many  numbers  in  too  little  space  with  too  few 
resources  to  sustain  life  with  dignity.     I  feel  this  way  not  because 
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I  have  too  little  faith  and  admiration  in  the  individual  worth  and 
dignity  of  every  human  being,  but  because  I  have  too  much.  There 
is  nothing  so  holy  as  the  individual  human  being,  and  we  desecrate 
the  sacredness  of  that  being  when  we  permit,  by  our  acts  of  commis- 
sion or  omission,  a  degrading  form  of  survival  to  develop.  Our 
concern  for  a  peaceful  world,  a  world  without  war,  is  cut  from  the 
same  bolt,  the  difference,  however,  being  the  immediacy  of  the 
suffering  war  can  cause.  An  unchecked  population  growth  into  the 
next  century  and  beyond  will  in  the  end  cause  indescribable  universal 
misery.  Our  failure  to  start  attacking  this  problem  now,  not  in  the 
next  Congress,  or  next  year,  or  after  the  next  election,  but  now,  can 
bring  nothing  but  outrage  and  contempt  from  future  generations. 

I  sometimes  feel  the  great  majority  of  the  world's  peoples  are 
unimpressed  by  the  human  numbers  fed  to  us  daily  by  demographers 
and  statisticians,  in  their  attempts  to  explain  their  prognosis  of  future 
populations.  Perhaps  we  just  cannot  imagine  3.3  billion  people. 
If  this  figure  makes  no  impression  upon  us,  does  not  shock  us,  then 
how  can  we  expect  the  projected  figure  of  5.5  or  6  billion  for  the  year 
2000  A.D.  to  make  much  of  an  impression.  Some  think  the  year 
2000  is  a  long  way  off.  It  is  not.  Unless  you  are  a  very,  very  young 
person,  35  years  is  not  a  long  time.  The  year  2000  is  just  about  35 
years  away. 

This  problem  of  growing  human  numbers  and  its  interconnected 
problems  is  not  something  we  can  face  at  a  later  date.  It  is  not  the 
proverbial  "bridge  we  can  cross  when  we  come  to  it."  I  hope  that 
some  of  the  witnesses  who  will  appear  before  this  committee  in  the 
days  and  weeks  ahead  will  be  able  to  reduce  this  very  human  problem 
to  common  understanding. 

The  growth  in  world  population  touches  us  in  ways  too  few  persons 
understand.  Seldom  has  an  issue  laced  us  with  so  many  far-reaching 
cu'cumstances.  There  is  the  problem  of  food,  its  availability,  its 
quality,  its  quantity.  How  can  we  prevent  starvation  and  suffering 
from  malnutrition  and  related  diseases,  especially  among  children 
whose  only  shame  is  to  be  born  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time? 

There  is  the  problem  of  housmg,  a  problem  that  is  prevalent  in 
almost  every  country  of  the  world.  A  decent  place  in  which  to  live 
must  be  found  for  the  millions  now  living  and  for  the  millions  yet 
unborn.  Where  will  these  houses  be  built?  Who  will  build  them? 
Problems  of  water  and  air  pollution  are  no  less  serious,  and  certainly 
affect  the  health  of  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

Growing  populations  and  overpopulation  at  some  future  date  wiU 
determine  to  a  great  extent  the  kind  of  government  and  the  kind  of 
society  under  which,  and  in  which,  the  peoples  of  the  world  shall  live. 
Will  a  crowded  world  destroy  the  validity  of  representative  democracy 
as  we  understand  that  form  of  government?  To  what  extent  will  a 
crowded  world  change  the  patterns  along  which  society  is  formed? 
What  kind  of  tensions  will  be  introduced  into  society  by  growing 
numbers  of  peoples?  How  will  this  affect  interpersonal  and  familial 
relationships? 

It  has  been  established  for  some  time  now  that  growing  populations 
affect,  and  even  offset,  economic  growth.  The  countries  with  the 
greatest  population  problems  also  have  the  most  serious  economic 
problems.  What  happens  to  a  nation  with  rising  population  and  a 
decreasing  GNP,  or  a  GNP  that  does  not  keep  up  with  its  population? 
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Wliat  can  be  done  for  those  ])ersons  who  have  a  pei-  capita  income  of 
$100  or  less  each  year,  and  who  have  only  tt)  look  forward  to  ti  lowering 
of  the  per  capita  income?  Sick  and  stagnant  economies  cannot 
provide  employment  or  education  for  their  growing  numbers. 

And  finally,  and  T  have  covered  only  a  few  of  ])opulations'  related 
problems,  there  is  the  cjuestion  of  the  world's  resouices,  as  an  area 
with  which  I  am  intimately  familiar.  We  cannot  commit  future 
generations  to  the  i-oulette  wheel,  with  the  chance  remark  that  there 
is  plenty  for  everyone  if  we  only  seek  it,  and  having  found  it  distribute 
it  ec[ually  to  all  peoples.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  woi-ld's  resources, 
although  none  of  us  are  prepared  to  say  just  when  that  limit  will  be 
reached.  The  point  is  we  have  no  right  to  take  chances.  Open 
spaces  and  green  spaces  and  recreation  spaces  will  all  disappear  unless 
we  launch  an  assault  on  this  problem  today. 

I  have  raised  questions  which  I  consider  of  great  consequence.  It 
is  my  hope  that  these  questions  and  others  will  be  considered  in  the 
days  ahead  as  these  hearings  proceed.  The  point  is  clear;  the  growth 
of  world  population  has  far-reaching  consequences  that  touch  every 
phase,  every  pore,  of  every  human  life.  We  cannot  escape  it,  we  can- 
not wish  it  away,  or  lemming-like  we  will  sow  the  seeds  of  disaster  of 
future  generations. 

If  we  are  realistic  about  S.  1676,  we  will  all  agree  that  the  bill  will 
not  solve  the  world's  population  problems.  It  does,  however,  set  in 
motion  the  working  machinery  for  approaches  to  solutions  to  these 
problems.     W^e    must    begin    somewhere.     W^e    must    start    today. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Alaska — ^Mr.  Gruening — -who  has 
worked  so  hard  in  this  area  for  so  many  years.  No  longer  is  his  the 
lone  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  I  trust  completely  his  wisdom 
and  profundity  in  conducting  these  hearings,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
results. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment. Senator  Moss. 

I  particularly  noted  your  references  to  water  research  and  develop- 
ment, because  no  man  in  the  Senate  has  done  more  in  his  6  years  here 
both  to  create  recreational  areas,  such  as  C.anyonlands,  and  also  to 
safeguard  the  water  supplies  of  the  West  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations,  and  no  one  understands  better  the  serious  impact  of  what 
a  vastly  increased  population  will  be,  both  on  our  recreational  areas 
and  on  our  basic  resources,  especially  water. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  been  particularly  concerned 
about  water — he  is  the  chairman  of  a  very  important  subcommittee 
of  the  Public  Works  Conmuttee  dealing  with  this  important  question. 
And  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  questions  we  have  got  to  bring  houie 
to  the  people,  that  this  indispensable  commodit}",  essential  to  life, 
will  be  seriously  imperiled  if  our  populati<m  continues  to  increase  at 
the  present  rate. 

Senator  Moss.  It  will  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  talk  at 
some  length  about  water.  1  served  on  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources.  And  the  finding  of  that  conunittee 
reported  to  the  Senate  is  that  within  the  United  States  our  uses  of 
water  are  going  to  double  by  the  year  1980. 

Now  in  many  areas  of  our  country  we  are  already  using  very  close 
to  all  the  water  we  haA-e;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  southwestern 
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areas,  where  we  depend  on  pumping  water,  our  water  table  is  dropping 
so  drastically  that  some  lands  are  even  going  back  to  desert,  because 
the  water  table  has  become  so  low  that  pumping  has  become  un- 
economic.    And  this  is  spreading  farther  and  farther. 

One  of  the  things  that  our  committee  is  working  on  is  trying  to 
bring  water  from  some  areas  where  it  is  still  in  surplus  to  water-short 
areas.  And  this  we  must  do  at  great  expense  in  order  to  sustain  our 
population.  But  if  a  population  explosion  continues,  we  cannot  even 
run  fast  enough  to  stand  still.  Like  Alice  in  Wonderland,  we  will 
have  to  run  awfully  fast  just  to  stand  still.  We  will  have  to  run  tre- 
mendousl}^  fast  just  to  stand  still  in  the  water  field.  And  sve  may  be 
overwhelmed  by  population  unless  we  can  bring  that  under  control. 

Senator  Gruening.  Yes;  I  remember  the  conversation  of  the  Red 
Queen  in  Carroll's  "Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass."  Alice  asked, 
"Have  we  gotten  where  we  are  going?"  And  the  Queen  said,  "No; 
we've  stayed  still.  We  have  to  go  a  lot  faster  than  we  are  going  to 
get  where  we  want  to  go,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

That  is  the  situation  with  the  water  supply. 

You  will  recall  that  the  late  distinguished  historian,  Walter  Prescott 
Webb,  wrote  a  piece  in  Harper's  magazine  several  years  ago  describing 
what  was  once  called  the  American  desert  in  the  Mountain  States  and 
pointing  out  that  these  States  are  faced  with  a  very  serious  water 
shortage  and  that  their  communities  might  not  be  able  to  grow  in 
population  unless  this  problem  were  solved.  This  met  with  indignant 
responses  from  chambers  of  commerce  in  that  western  region.  But 
the  facts  were  nevertheless  there,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  just 
pointed  out.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  acute  problem  with  relation 
to  population  control  than  this  one,  because  without  water  we 
cannot  exist.     That  is  obvious. 

One  other  question.  In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been  a  very  substantial  change  in  tlie  atti- 
tude of  the  Catholic  Church  toward  the  discussion  of  this  problem. 
It  is  true  that  the  basic  position  and  policy  is  now,  I  believe,  under 
consideration  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul,  who  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  study  whether  the  church  would  sanction  other  methods  of 
birth  control  besides  the  rhythm  method.  But  certainly  the  church's 
attitude  toward  the  discussion  of  this  problem  has  greatly  changed. 
I  wonder  whether  you  could  tell  us  anything  about  the  attitude  of 
the  Mormon  Church  to  which  I  believe  you  belong,  and  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  coming  from  Utah.  Has  the  church  had  any  position 
on  it? 

Senator  Moss.  The  Mormon  Church  has  never  taken  any  doctrmal 
position  on  this.  It  is  true  that  the  church  has  encouraged  large 
families.  The  Mormons  went  out  to  the  West  to  settle  the  West. 
And  one  of  the  requh'ements  in  the  early  days,  of  course,  was  to  have 
enough  people  to  fill  up  that  vacant  land.  And  the  Mormons  tradi- 
tionally have  large  families  and  very  strong  family  relationships.  The 
church  has  never  in  a  doctrinal  manner  taken  any  position  on  birth 
control. 

And  I  have  no  basis  to  speak  for  the  church,  or  to  speak  other  than 
as  a  lay  member  observing  what  I  know  from  being  a  member  of  the 
church.  I  think  the  church's  position  on  this  certainly  is  flexible. 
And  I  would  think  it  is  swinging  to  a  sympathetic  consideration, 
because  the  Mormon  Church,  besides   teaching   strong  famil}-  ties, 
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also  is  very  strong  on  education  and  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
its  people,  and  giving  every  individual  a  chance  to  develop  himself 
to  the  full  maximum.  And  it  is  a  corollary  that  a  continued  popula- 
tion growth  could  finally  degrade  the  individual  where  he  would  no 
longer  have  these  opportunities  that  we  seek  for  all  of  our  people,  a 
good  home,  a  maximum  opportunity  to  develop  his  capabilities,  good 
education,  cultural  advantages,  and  so  on.  We  would  just  be  over- 
whelmed by  numbers. 

So  while  I  cannot  answer  you  in  any  definitive  way,  I  believe 
that  is  the  situation  as  far  as  the  Mormon  Church  is  concerned. 

Senator  Gruening.  But  in  any  event,  you  know  of  no  objection 
that  would  be  raised? 

Senator  Moss.  No. 

Senator  Gruening.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  no  particular 
commitment  by  the  Mormon  Church  one  way  or  the  other,  and  you 
would  assume  that  the  church  would  be  realistic  and  take  into  account 
that  the  conditions  which  existed  a  centur}^  ago  when  the  Mormons 
were  settling  in  Utah  and  needed  large  families  in  the  pioneer  days 
when  large  families  were  considered  desirable  ever^^where  in  America — 
that  that  situation  might  have  changed  into  an  adaptation  to  present 
conditions.     Would  that  be  a  reasonable  assumption? 

Senator  Moss.  That  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simpson? 

Senator  Simpson.  No  questions.  Thank  you  for  a  very  fine  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Moss.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  helpful 
statement. 

biographic  statement:    D.    R.    (billy)    MATTHEWS 

Senator  Gruening.  Our  next  witness  is  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Florida,  Congressman 
Billy  Matthews.  He  was  born  in  Macanop}^,  Fla.,  October  3,  1907. 
He  attended  public  school  in  Florida  and  later  received  his  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Florida.  Following  graduation, 
he  taught  in  public  schools  at  Leesbm-g  and  Orlando  and  served  as 
principal  of  the  NewbeiTy  High  School.  His  work  with  young  people 
in  Florida  has  also  included  many  summer  sessions  as  director  of 
4-H  Camps. 

After  serving  one  term  in  the  Florida  Legislatm'e,  Representative 
Matthews  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1952.  For  10  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricultm'e,  concerned  with 
the  problems  involved  in  trying  to  produce  enough  food  to  feed 
om-  growing  population.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Representative  IVIatthews  served  in  the  U.S.  Ai'iny  for  4  years 
during  World  War  II. 

He  received  a  "Distinguished  Alumnus"  citation  at  the  1953  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  of  the  University  of  Florida.  His  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Florida  war  veterans  has  been  cited  twice,  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Affaii-s  in  1956  and  by  the  American  Legion  in  1962. 

He  and  his  wife  Sara  have  three  children. 

Congressman  Matthews,  we  welcome  your  testimony. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS,  A  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today.  And  for  the  record,  my  name  is  Congress- 
man D.  R.  Billy  Matthews,  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Florida. 

I  look  upon  this  proposed  legislation  as  a  very  timely  step  in  the 
effort  to  meet  what  many  people  believe  is  potentially  the  most 
serious  problem  confronting  mankind  today.  The  issue  at  hand, 
we  all  know,  is  that  of  increasing,  rapidly  increasing,  human  numbers. 
The  question  is  whether  oiu*  present  and  future  material  resources  are 
sufficient  to  sustain  this  increased  growth  in  population,  and  the 
problem,  om-  problem  as  coinhabitants  of  this  one  small  planet, 
is  to  insure  that  a  satisfactory  ratio  does  exist  between  om-  material 
resomxes  and  om*  requirements  as  human  beings.  At  the  risk  of 
sounding  like  a  prophet  of  doom,  I  might  mention  an  even  larger 
problem;  that  is,  the  consequences  should  we  fail  to  recognize  and 
meet  the  challenges  we  are  asked  to  deal  with  today.  With  your 
permission,  gentlemen,  as  a  former  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agi'iculture,  I  should  hke  to  concentrate  my  remarks  today  on 
om'  present  and  projected  capacity  for  food  production,  and  on  the 
ability  of  these  resomxes  to  meet  our  material  requirements. 

In  the  year  1830,  om-  entne  world  population  totaled  1  bilUon 
people.  Only  100  years  later,  in  1930  this  population  figure  had 
doubled  to  2  billion  people,  and  in  the  mere  30  years  from  1930  to  1960, 
the  number  had  tripled  to  3  billion.  At  present,  3  babies  are  born 
each  second  the  world  over — this  amounts  to  260,000  more  people 
each  day,  2  million  more  each  week.  At  this  rate,  the  present  world 
population  of  3.3  billion  will  double  by  the  year  2000. 

It  is  especially  significant,  of  course,  that  the  rate  of  population 
growtli  is  increasing  fastest  in  those  very  areas  where  poverty,  il- 
literacy, disease,  outmoded  customs,  and  a  traditionally  low  standard 
of  living  aU  combine  to  prevent  the  very  actions  and  development 
necessary  to  meet  their  increasing  needs.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
world  rate  of  population  increase  is  2  percent  each  year.  But  in 
mainland  China  it  is  2.1  percent,  in  India  2.3  percent,  in  the  Philippines 
3,  in  Latin  America,  3.2  percent,  and  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  3.5 
percent  or  more. 

Now  what  is  the  promise  of  agiicultural  production,  with  regard 
to  tne  population  statistics  I  have  just  cited?  We  are  all  aware,  that 
in  theory  at  least,  almost  all  the  eaYth's  presently  cultivated  land  can 
be  made  more  productive,  as  witness  the  tremendous  increase  in 
production  in  our  own  country  within  the  past  few  decades.  But 
again  with  regard  to  the  developing  countries,  whose  food  needs  are 
greatest,  illiteracy  and  many  other  causes  of  their  poverty  reinforce 
one  another  ajid  preclude  the  rapid  scientific  advances  needed  in 
their  inefficient  agricultural  systems.  In  a  report  entitled  "The 
State  of  Food  and  AgiTCultm-e,  1964,"  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  has  noted  that  in  contrast  to  the 
worldwide  increases  in  agricultural  production  following  World  War 
II,  the  production  for  the  last  5  years  has  done  no  more  than  keep 
up  with  the  annual  population  growth  of  about  2  percent,  and  in 
developing  countries,  agricultural  production  has  fallen  below  even 
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this  disappointing  world  average.  Over  tlie  past  decade,  what  prog- 
ress there  has  been  lias  occurred  niahdy  in  the  developing  areas,  and 
as  a  result  the  gap  between  the  developed  and  less  developed  areas 
has  tended  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease. 

Furthermore,  if  we  may  take  a  loTig-rango  look  at  the  question  of 
agricultural  productivity,  there  are  a  numl)er  of  people  wlio  believe 
that  man,  by  looting  the  land  of  its  minerals,  overgi-azing,  and  denud- 
ing it  of  its  grass  cover  and  in  general  overworking  its  soil,  is  plundering 
his  planet  and  ultimately  may  materially  destroy  its  ability  to  produce 
food. 

These  facts  regarding  population  gi'owth  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion combine  to  provide  us  with  a  very  clear  picture:  a  majority  of 
peo])lc  in  today's  world  are  hungry  and  an  increasing  number  are  be- 
coming more  liungry.  Studies  made  bv  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  indicate  that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
present  3  billion  people  are  seriously  underfed  to  the  point  of  starva- 
tion. Again,  most  of  these  people  live  in  Asia,  where  the  food  avail- 
able for  each  person  had  fallen  by  4  percent  by  1961,  in  Latin  America, 
where  the  dropoff  has  been  6  percent  since  195S,  and  in  Africa  where 
until  now  abundant  rcsomves  and  food  output  have  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  population,  but  whei'c  a  downward  shift  in  the  trend 
is  expected,  if  the  population  growth  rate  remains  the  same. 

"The  World  Food  Budget,  1970,"  recently  issued  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  provides  us  with  furtlier  figures.  According 
to  this  report : 

*  *  *  Two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  live  iu  countries  with  nutritionally 
inadequate  diets.  The  diet-deficient  areas  include  all  of  Asia  except  Japan  and 
Israel,  all  but  the  southern  tip  of  Africa  and  tlie  northern  part  of  South  America, 
and  almost  all  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  diet  of  people  in  these  areas  averages  900  calories  per  day  below  the  one- 
third  of  the  world  living  in  countries  where  adequate  national  diets  *  *  *  and 
300  calories  below  tlie  average  nutritional  standard  for  diet  deficit  areas.  The 
daily  consumption  of  protein  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  level  in  the  diet- 
adequate  countries;  the  fat  consumption  rate  was  less  than  one-third. 

Famine — which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  largely  a  thing  of  the 
past — is  not  after  all  as  far  behind  us  as  we  would  like  to  believe.  It 
is  true  that  this  scourge  no  longer  decimates  entire  populations — 
but  as  recently  as  1943  famine  claimed  3  million  lives  in  India  and 
another  3  million  in  Cliina.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
us  that  in  the  years  just  ahead,  those  areas  inhabited  by  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population  will  be  in  a  famine  belt  unless  dramatic  changes 
occur.  The  Department  warns  that  shipments  from  food  surplus 
countries  can  help,  but  that  they  cannot  account  for  more  than  a 
veiy  small  fraction  of  the  projected  increases  in  food  needs  over  the 
next  several  years.  This  view  is  supported  by  Raymond  Ewell,  the 
vice  president  for  research  at  the  State  University  of  New  York,  who 
warns  of  a  world  famine  striking  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings 
in  the  near  future.  He  states  that  such  a  famine  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  seems  almost  inevitable  by  the  1970's  and  later,  as 
expanding  populations  outstrip  food  production.  Dr.  Ewell  urges 
food  gifts,  and  increased  use  of  fertilizer  and  otlier  methods  of  scientific 
farming,  as  means  to  combat  the  threat,  but  says  that  the  necessary 
ultimate  solution  is  a  planned  program  of  birth  control.  The  effects 
of  birth  control  on  food  po])ulation  will  be  slow,  he  continues,  but 
states   that  unless  birtli  control  is  applied,  together  with  scientific 
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advances  in  farming,  the  famine  will  still  arrive  regardless  of  increases 
in  food  production.  According  to  Dr.  Ewell,  present  trends  indicate 
that  famine  will  reach  serious  proportions  in  India,  Pakistan,  and 
China  in  the  early  1970's,  followed  by  Indonesia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
several  other  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  by  1980. 

Air.  Chairman,  I  know  the  picture  I  have  just  painted  is  a  bleak 
one  indeed,  but  it  does  not  reflect  merely  the  extreme  view  of  an 
isolated  few.  The  consensus  of  opinion  in  all  quarters  today  agrees 
that  unless  effective  and  widespread  measures  are  taken  immediately 
to  curb  the  alarming  increase  in  our  population  growth,  all  of  our 
efforts  to  improve  man's  lot  will  be  nullified.  Mighty  attempts  have 
been  made  to  meet  the  world  food  shortage.  The  United  States, 
as  we  all  know,  has  been  a  leader  in  these  efforts  through  various 
programs  such  as  CARE,  the  food-for-peace  program,  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

And  I  add  this  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Operations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  I  feel  that  I  have  such  a  tremendous  interest  in  this  area. 

In  the  decade  from  1954  to  1964,  this  country  alone  gave  away  or 
sold  on  special  terms  $10  billion  worth  of  farm  products.  We  are 
supplementing  the  food  resources  of  over  100  countries  whose  popu- 
lation totals  more  than  one-third  of  the  human  race.  AID  figures 
indicate  that  our  assistance  in  this  field  now  amounts  to  $1.5  billion 
annually. 

Let  me  say  as  one  American  citizen  how  proud  we  are  of  this  effort 
we  have  made.  And  I  believe  it  would  be  wonderful  if  all  of  the  people 
in  the  world,  if  possible,  could  notice  just  how  America  has  tried  to 
be  of  help  to  them. 

Impressive  and  important  as  this  assistance  has  been,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world  population  increasing  at  its 
present  rate.  Most  American  aid  to  these  underdeveloped  nations  is 
consumed  by  their  bm'geoning  populations  and,  unless  these  birth 
rates  are  lowered,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  these  countries  can 
ever  become  self-sufficient.  I  quote  from  remarks  made  by  Eugene 
R.  Black,  former  President  of  the  World  Bank: 

*  *  *  I  must  be  blunt.  Population  growth  tends  to  nullify  our  efforts  to  raise 
living  standards  in  many  of  the  poorer  countries.  Unless  population  can  be 
restrained,  we  may  have  to  abandon  for  this  generation  our  hopes  for  economic 
progress  in  the  crowded  lands  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  Clearly,  the  urgent 
indisputable  need  today  is  for  intensified  action  to  decelerate  the  world's  popula- 
tion growth.  Population  trends  must  become  a  central  consideration  in  all 
national  and  international  plans  for  health,  economic  development  and  world 
peace. 

With  regard  to  Latin  America,  the  late  President  Kennedy  noted 
that  there  population  growth  is  already  threatening  to  outpace 
economic  growth  and  that  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  living- 
standards  are  actually  declining.  These  are  hardly  oood  auspices 
for  the  much  vaunted  promise  of  our  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Air.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  that  at  the  present  time  our  world 
population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum  and  agri- 
cultiu-al  production  at  the  rate  of  1  percent. 

Alay  I  add  here  that  my  neighbor  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  is  Dr.  T.  Lynn 
Smith,  a  noted  sociologist.     He  said  to  me  last  week  that  today  over 
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half  of  the  world  agriculturalists   are  using  farm  implements  less 
sophisticated  than  the  Indians  used  at  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

Furthermore,  the  population  rate  is  increasing  fastest  in  countries 
where  the  per  capita  agi'icultural  production  is  in  some  cases  actually 
decreasing.  What  are  the  consequences  of  the  growing  inequality? 
It  means  that  a  shrhiking  proportion  of  the  earth's  people  are  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  our  technological  achievements  and  that  a  growing 
majority  of  mankind  faces  poverty  and  hunger.  As  far  back  as  1957, 
the  then  Senator  Kennedy  noted  with  u'ony  that  today  there  should 
be  more  prosperity  and  at  the  same  time  more  poverty  on  this  globe 
than  at  any  previous  thne  in  man's  liistory.  Mr.  Kennedy  cited  the 
explosive  growth  in  population  as  the  basic  cause  for  this  situation, 
and  predicted  tnat  "this  growing  fatness  of  the  fat  and  leanness  of 
the  lean  can  only  end  in  tragedy  for  us  all." 

Indeed,  hungry  people  are  fertile  groujid  for  the  seeds  of  social  and 
political  uarest,  the  precursors  of  riots,  revolutioiis,  and  even  wars. 
We  remember  that  the  cry  for  bread  helped  spark  two  of  the  jnost 
profound  ])olitical  upheavals  in  modern  history,  the  French  and 
Russian  revolutiojis.  Today,  the  United  States,  with  6  percent  of 
the  world's  populatioji  consumes  50  percent  of  her  nonrenewable 
resources  and  the  economic  gap,  as  we  have  seen,  is  growing  wider. 
According  to  former  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter,  there  is  not 
sufficient  capital  to  provide  facilities  to  keep  up  with  unchecked 
populatioji  growth  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  and  he  states  that 
"as  long  as  there  is  great  disparity  in  living  standards  between  in- 
dustrial nations  and  emerging  nations,  the  world  will  not  be  a  peaceful 
place  in  wliich  to  live."  Mr.  John  Fisher,  the  editor  of  Harpers 
magazine  describes  the  consequejices  of  failure  to  face  tliis  problem 
even  more  bluntly — he  states  that  as  long  as  population  continues  to 
spread  at  its  current  rate,  no  amount  of  disarmament  can  avert 
eventual  armed  conflict. 

Today  m  discussing  the  need  for  population  control,  I  have  con- 
centrated my  remarks  on  the  problems  of  providing  food  for  these 
increasing  millions  of  people.  Fortunately,  we  in  the  United  States 
have  achieved  an  unparalleled  grosvih  in  agricultural  productivitj^ 
and  are  assured  of  food  for  the  people  of  tliis  Nation  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  most  optunistic  demographer  does  predict  that  if  present 
population  growth  rates  in  this  coimtry  continue  we  will  probably 
within  a  few  decades,  we  here  in  the  United  States,  have  to  begin 
changing  our  patterns  of  consumption.  For  example,  there  will  be 
less  beef  and  other  meats  available  for  us.  But  certainly  in  consid- 
ering tlie  need  to  curb  our  burgeonmg  population  growth  rate  in  tliis 
country,  the  question  of  pro\iding  sufficient  food  is  not  of  primary 
importance. 

"VMiat  is  of  primary  importance  is  the  need  to  preserve  our  way  of 
life  and  standards  of  living,  and  if  our  population  growtli  continues 
at  the  same  rate  it  threatens  to  negate  man}^  of  the  social  and  economic 
gams  whicli  this  Nation  has  realized,  and  to  which  it  still  aspires. 
Since  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  population  gi'owth  has  outstripped 
that  of  any  other  industrialized  nation.  At  its  present  rate  of  1.5 
percent  increase,  the  U.S.  population,  which  was  180  million  in  1900, 
will  nearl}^  double  by  the  year  2000,  and  will  nearly  double  again  in 
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every  subsequent  40  years.     According  to  the  former  U.S.  Census 
Chief,  Philip  Hauser: 

*  *  *  the  baby  boom  from  now  on  will  worsen  the  U.S.  employment  problem, 
greatly  increase  the  magnitude  of  juvenile  delinquency,  exacerbate  already  dan- 
gerous race  tensions,  inundate  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  greatly  increase 
traffic  accidents  and  fatalities,  augment  urban  congestion  and  further  subvert  the 
traditional  American  Government  sj'stem. 

May  I  add  here,  I  am  not  against  babies,  but  I  am  just  pointing 
out  the  problem  as  pomted  out  by  Mr.  Hauser. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  such  developments  are  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  Great  Society  which  we  envision  and  to  the  goals  of  the 
war  on  poverty  which  we  are  now  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
achieve.  Families  with  too  little  income  and  too  many  offspring 
found  in  the  slums  of  every  large  city  are  directly  and  indirectly  a 
mounting  drain  on  public  funds.  Public  health  and  welfare  authori- 
ties contend  that  lack  of  access  to  knowledge  of  modern,  effective 
child-spacing  methods  is  an  important  reason  why  more  than  half  of 
the  7,800,000  persons  on  relief  in  this  country  are  mothers  and  their 
dependent  children.  For  this  reason  I  welcome  the  proposal  to  pro- 
mote in  this  country  programs  which  will  provide  help  and  informa- 
tion to  those  seeking  to  improve  their  economic  position  by  a  more 
fortunate  spacing  of  their  children.  Several  States  have  akeady  begun 
action  in  this  field  in  recent  years — -in  my  own  State  of  Florida  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  State  health  department  indicates  that  49 
of  67  counties  offer  family  planning  services  through  the  health 
departments.  Encouragement  is  given  to  local  units  through  the 
State  maternal  and  child  health  division.  In  1964,  Florida  spent 
$25,000  to  supply  necessary  materials  to  county  projects.  Mr, 
Chah'man,  I  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government  now  make  an 
effort  to  extend  and  coordinate  the  various  State  programs  now  in 
operation. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government  now 
take  a  more  active  role  in  gathering,  coordmating,  and  disseminating 
to  all  interested  parties,  both  here  and  abroad,  the  latest  information 
and  opinion  regarding  the  question  of  population  control. 

Particularly  I  wanted  to  come  here  and  testify  this  morning  to  pay 
tribute  to  you  and  the  other  distinguished  members  of  your  committee 
and  other  colleagues  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  who  have 
taken  this  tremendous  problem  and  who  are  trymg  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the  bill  you  are  considering. 

I  know  that  this  distinguished  committee  will  probably  make  some 
changes.  But  the  idea  of  the  collection  of  the  information  so  that  it 
can  best  be  given  to  people  here  at  home  and  abroad  to  me  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  type  of  program  for  us  to  move  ahead  and  try 
to  solve  this  problem. 

And  I  think  we  can  solve  it  if  we  can  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  this  world. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  matter,  sir,  but  in  closing  let  me  thank 
you  for  the  privilege,  and  say  how  proud  I  am  of  you  that  you  are 
taking  the  time  and  the  interest  that  you  have  in  helping  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Senator  Gruening.  Representative  Matthews,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  one  of  the  finest,  most  cogent,  and  most  compre-  - 
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hensive  and  most  effective  presentations  that  I  have  heard  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  splendid  statement.  It  is  unanswerable,  it  is  powerful,  it  is 
full  of  facts.  And  you  have  read  it  with  the  expression  that  it  deserves. 
It  is  a  magnificent  exposition.  It  illustrates  the  importance  of  your 
early  background  as  a  teacher.  I  wish  you  could  go  around  the 
country  inculcating  the  facts,  the  principles  and  the  ideas  that  you 
have  just  presented  to  this  committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  You  and  other  wit- 
nesses have  commented  on  the  general  aspects  of  this  problem.  What 
about  the  situation  in  your  State  of  Florida?  Your  State  is  one  of 
those  which  has  grown  most  rapidly.  I  think  your  State  is  one  that 
has  received  the  greatest  influx  of  population  next  to  California. 
What  are  the  effects  there?  I  take  it  to  date  that  great  hicrease  in 
population  has  been  welcomed,  as  it  generally  is  by  people  who  profit 
from  the  increased  economy  sucli  as  clumdjers  of  conunerce,  builders, 
subdividers,  hotelkeepers,  and  others.  Do  you  think  tliat  this  can 
continue  without  some  serious  detriment  to  the  natural  beauties  and 
full  enjoyment  of  life  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  think  the  key  thought  there  is  your  last  observa- 
tion, Senator,  what  about  the  future.  I  thudc  for  the  next  few  decades 
that  in  Florida,  as  in  most  of  our  States  in  the  Union,  we  are  going  to 
welcome  the  increased  population.  But  by  the  turn  of  this  century 
Florida,  whose  population  is  now,  I  suppose,  somewhere  near  0  million, 
will  probabl}'  have  12  million. 

And  I  must,  with  the  spuit  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  say  that 
we  welcome  them.  But  in  the  decades  ahead  I  am  confident  that 
Florida  and  every  State  in  this  Union  have  to  face  this  problem  of 
population  perhaps  so  big  that  we  will  have  difficulty  to  take  care  of  it. 

Senator  Gruening.  You  have  to  create  a  new  school — what  would 
be  your  estimate,  every  month,  every  2  weeks? 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  would  say  about  every  2  weeks  in  Florida,  sir. 

I  think  actually,  according  to  the  proportionate  growth,  oidy 
Arizona  has  shown  a  larger  proportionate  growth.  California  has 
many  more  people,  but  I  am  speakuig  in  terms  of  the  proportionate 
growth  of  the  State.  And  we  are  fortunate  in  that  we  still  have  much 
available  land,  and  opportunities  for  gi'owth. 

But  again  and  again  we  who  are  sitting  here,  if  we  are  statesmen, 
have  got  to  look  about  tomorrow.  And  it  is  the  tomorrow  that  con- 
cerns me  about  all  America. 

Senator  Gruening.  What  about  your  water  supply?  Ai-e  you 
beginning  to  have  water  problems  there  with  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, as  they  are  having  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  including  our 
metropolis  of  New  York  City,  and  of  course  in  the  West,  as  Senator 
Moss  and  Congi-essman  Udall  and  others  have  demonstrated? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Yes,  we  are,  Senator.  And  let  me  thank  you  and 
many  of  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  for  the  woi-k  you  are  constantly 
doing  to  stress  the  need  for  water  research,  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
popidation. 

Now,  strangely  enough,  in  Florida  where  we  have  a  myriad  of  stream 
and  lakes,  we  have  a  terrible  water  problem.  Ours  is  a  problem  of 
using  the  water  that  we  have  hi  the  most  productive  way.  And  the 
problem  is  to  avoid  wasting  it.  And  the  problem  is  to  hold  it  when  it 
pours.    Last  week  we  had  10  inches  in  just  3  days. 
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I  hope  most  of  it  was  at  night,  by  the  way,  sir,  if  we  had  tourists, 
and  I  know  we  did. 

The  3  weeks  before,  as  you  recall  reading  in  the  papers,  in  the 
Everglades  portion  of  Florida  we  had  a  terrific  drought.  The  problem 
of  water  research  is  so  important.  It  is  different  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  I  have  also  supported  as  the  Senator,  those  great  water  pro- 
grams, because  I  think  that  unless  we  can  hold  this  water  and  use  it 
properly,  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  terrific  problem. 

We  are  faced  with  it  now.  This  is  something  that  we  can't  wait  a 
few  years  to  try  to  solve.  So,  yes,  I  do  believe  that  the  problem  of 
water  is  as  severe  a  problem  in  my  State  and  it  is  in  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Congressman 
Matthews,  for  this  very  wonderful  statement. 

Senator  Simpson,  any  comments? 

Senator  Simpson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much. 

BIOGRAPHIC  statement:  RALPH  W. YARBOROUGH 

Senator  Gruening.  Our  next  witness  is  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough.  He  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1676,  and  has  always  supported  progressive  measures, 
and  those  that  are  in  the  public  interest. 

The  seventh  of  11  children.  Senator  Yarborough  was  born  at 
Chandler,  Henderson  County,  Tex.,  June  8,  1903.  He  attended 
public  schools  in  Texas  and  in  1927  received  an  LL.B.  from  the 
University  of  Texas  Law  School,  with  highest  honors.  He  served  as 
his  State's  assistant  attorney  general  from  1931  to  1934;  wi'ote  its  first 
undergl'ound  water  conservation  law;  taught  land  law  at  his  alma 
mater,  Texas  University  Law  School,  in  1935;  and  served  several 
years  as  district  judge  of  the  53d  Judicial  District  in  Texas. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Ground 
Forces,  in  Europe  in  combat,  and  with  occupation  forces  in  Japan. 

Elected  to  the  Senate  in  1957,  Senator  Yarborough  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Labor  and  Welfare, 
and  Post  Office  and  Ci\dl  Ser\dce.  He  is  to  be  highly  praised  for  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee;  some  15  laws  bearing  Senator 
Yarborough's  name  have  been  enacted  in  behalf  of  veterans. 

Senator  Yarborough  has  excelled  in  his  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  education.  He  is  the  author  of  the  proposed  cold  war  GI 
bill,  which  would  extend  educational  aid  to  the  5  million  veterans. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  51st  Interparliamentary  Union  Conference 
of  Nations  at  Brasilia,  Brazil,  in  1962,  and  to  the  54th  Interparlia- 
mentary Planning  Conference  of  Nations  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1965. 

Senator  Yarborough  has  one  son,  Richard,  and  is  married  to  the 
former  Ann  McJimsey. 

Senator,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here  today.  Please  proceed 
in  any  way  you  think  best. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RALPH  W.  YARBOROUGH,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Senator  Yarborough.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chaii-man  and  Senator  Simpson,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  here 
today  to  testify  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  important  matter. 
I  am  here  not  only  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  that  I  consider  to  be 
important,  but  also  because  of  my  great  concern  for  this  problem  of 
growth  of  the  world's  popidation,  and  my  long  hiterest,  concern,  and 
knowledge  of  Latin  America,  a  part  of  the  world  that  is  deeply  affected 
by  population  expansion.  It  is  about  Latin  America  that  I  wish  to 
speak  for  a  few  moments  this  morning. 

How  serious  is  the  situation  in  Latin  America  today?  In  April 
1961  the  Population  Bulletin,  which  was  devoted  to  a  demographic 
picture  of  Latin  America,  began  with  these  words: 

The  poverty  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  have 
lived  for  centuries  must  be  alleviated  if  that  region  of  the  world  is  to  escape  social, 
economic,  and  political  chaos. 

In  1960,  about  200  million  people  lived  iu  Latin  America.  With  a  population 
growth  rate  of  2.5  percent,  more  than  5  million  people  are  added  each  j'ear,  and 
population  will  double  in  less  than  20  years.  Latin  America  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  major  regions  of  the  world. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chau-man,  that  I  speak  of  Latin  America  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  Washington  or  in  any  branch  of  the 
Government  on  Latin  America.  The  text  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  written,  "The  History  of  Mexico,"  is  regarded  by  scholars 
as  the  best  one-volume  work  in  the  English  language  on  the  histor}"  of 
Mexico.  And  it  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  one  who  has  such 
great  knowledge.  I  come  because  of  my  interest,  not  because  I 
have  greater  knowledge  than  this  distinguished  chairman. 

Now,  in  answer  to  this  question  of  how  serious  this  situation  is  in 
Latin  America,  of  course,  it  is  an  extremely  important  problem,  and 
a  problem  that  is  not  a  historical  accident  or  an  incidental  occurrence. 
It  is  real.  It  is  there.  It  affects  our  sister  Republics  to  the  South. 
Over  the  years  I  have  observed  with  considerable  concern  the  tre- 
mendous problems  created  by  this  extremely  rapid  population  growth 
in  the  material  resources  and  wealth  of  that  area  to  properly  educate 
and  feed  those  peoples  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
I  was  further  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  after 
attending,  as  a  U.S.  delegate,  the  meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Committee  of  tlie  Interparliauientary  Union  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on 
April  19-2.5,  1965.  On  April  29,  I  asked  that  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  be  printed  in  the  Congi'essional  Record. 
And  they  were  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  April  29,  1965, 
at  page  8654.  I  hope  that  some  of  our  colleagues  have  taken  the 
time  to  read  that  report,  and  if  they  have,  they  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  many  of  us  have  under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska;  namely,  that  the  world's  population  problems 
can  no  longer  remain  politically  taboo. 

In  addition  to  numerous  trips  to  Mexico  extending  over  a  period 
of  more  than  30  years,  iji  1962  I  was  in  Lima,  Peru,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  a  number  of  other  South  Ainerican  cities.     And 
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the  countries  of  South  America  have  the  problem  that  we  have  of 
people  pouring  off  the  land  into  tlie  cities,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
industrialization,  the  mechanization,  the  automation,  and  the  jobs 
for  these  people  that  we  have.  And  it  results  in  great  areas  around 
the  big  cities  of  Soutn  America  covered  with  shack  towns  similar  to 
our  Hoover  billets,  as  we  used  to  call  them  in  the  1930's,  villages  of 
shacks  built  on  every  side  of  the  city  with  more  people  living  in  them 
than  live  in  the  cities  themselves,  creating  problems  of  political  un- 
rest, poverty,  and  all  the  problems  of  a  rapidly  expanding  population 
without  a  concomitant  increase  in  resources.  The  seeds  of  revolu- 
tion are  there,  the  seeds  of  violent  revolution  and  the  seeds  of  auto- 
cratic government  that  is  a  threat  to  free  men  everywhere. 

As  you  know,  my  State  of  Texas  is  America's  window  to  Latin 
America,  sharing  in  friendship  and  cooperation  a  900-mile  border  with 
the  northernmost  of  our  Latin  neighbors,  Mexico.  No  other  State  in 
our  Union  shares  such  a  long  border  with  a  foreign  neighbor.  We  in 
Texas  are  understanding  of  the  problems  of  Mexico,  so  perhaps  if  we 
look  for  a  moment  at  Mexico's  population  problems,  we  can  under- 
stand why  the  situation  is  so  serious  in  Latin  America. 

In  my  home  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  million  and  a  half 
people  of  Mexican  extraction,  Spanish  speaking,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  103^  million. 

Even  if  one  is  hardened  against  statistics  showing  the  demographic 
explosion,  one  must  be  touched  with  the  enormity  of  the  problem  in 
Mexico.  j\Iost  demographers  are  presently  agTeed  that  between  1950 
and  1960  Mexico's  population  grew  at  3.45-percent  annual  rate,  and 
exceeded  only  by  Costa  Rica.  In  that  period  of  time  Mexico's  popu- 
lation grew  from  25.8  to  34.9  million,  or  an  increase  of  over  9  million 
people.  When  the  statisticians  use  a  3.5-percent  annual  growth  rate, 
it  becomes  mathematically  possible  to  double  the  population  in  20 
years.  If  Mexico's  population  continued  growing  at  this  rate  for  200 
years  (hopefully,  it  will  not,  of  course),  its  population  would  be  35 
billion  people,  or  more  than  10  times  the  present  population  of  the 
earth. 

Unchecked  population  growth  in  the  less  developed  countries  has 
related  problems  to  which  we  give  too  little  attention,  such  as  creating 
political  instability,  social  discord,  personal  restlessness,  economic 
disequilibrium,  starvation.  Let  us  look  for  just  a  moment  at  the  last 
of  these:  economic  consequences.  When  per  capita  incomes  are  very 
low,  as  they  are  in  Latin  America,  and  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  Belinda  the  average  annual  per  capita  income  is  less  than  $100;  in 
Peru  it  is  about  $127;  in  the  wealthiest  of  the  South  American  nations, 
Chile,  the  Argentine,  and  Brazil,  it  '\vill  go  up  to  $300  or  $400  a  year; 
but  in  Boli\da  it  is  less  than  $100.  But  when  per  capita  incomes  are 
very  low,  as  they  are  in  Latin  America,  and  economic  development 
must  then  meet  the  needs  of  a  population  gro'wing  at  say  3  or  3^ 
percent  per  year,  the  rapidly  increased  numbers  of  people  can  virtually 
cripple  the  economy.  The  speed  at  which  a  comatry  can  develop  is 
determined  by  how  much  it  can  put  into  investment,  rather  than  into 
consumption.  An  economically  poor  country  finds  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  invest  anything,  but  even  a  10-percent  investment  could 
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be  offset  by  a  rapidly  2,Towing  population.     Eugene  Black,  former 
President  of  the  World  Bank,  has  said: 

I  have  become  increasingly  doubtful  whether  domestic  savings  and  foreign  aid 
together  will  bo  sufficient  to  allow  real  progress  if  present  rates  of  population 
growth  continue  for  long. 

The  chairman  will  recall  how  in  the  19G0  presidential  election  we 
were  debating,  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Repnbhcan  Party,  over 
our  economic  gi'owth  rate  in  the  United  States.  And  the  Democratic 
Party  was  saying  that  it  was  only  2}^  percent,  and  tlie  Republican 
Party  was  saying  that  that  was  not  true,  it  was  up  to  3^  percent. 
And  the  Democratic  Party  promised  to  try  to  make  it  8)2  or  4  percent. 
But  remember,  this  difference  between  the  two  parties  was  a  debate 
over  lU  percent  of  the  economic  rate  growth.  And  if  we  consider  the 
problems  in  one  of  these  nations,  we  will  see  that  this  is  a  rapid  rate 
of  growth,  being  an  industralized  nation,  compared  to  the  rate  of 
growth  in  one  of  the  nations  that  is  not  industrially  developed. 

So  when  we  take  a  Latin  American  nation  with  a  3)i.-percent 
population  increase  a  year,  if  it  has  a  2lj-percent  increase  in  gi-oss 
national  product  it  would  be  a  very  prosperous  Latin  American  nation, 
but  if  its  population  continues  to  increase  faster  than  its  gross  national 
product,  if  we  look  at  that  nation  at  tlie  end  of  10  years,  even  if  its 
total  overall  wealth  has  increased,  we  will  find  that  its  average  per 
capita  wealth  has  gone  down  due  to  this  population  explosion,  and 
the  average  man  is  worse  off  than  if  it  had  had  a  stimulated  growth 
that  brought  it  up  to  equal  the  increase  in  its  gross  national  prcduct. 

In  terms  of  Mexico,  we  see  a  startling  problem.  For  example,  if 
Mexico  maintains  its  present  population  gi'owth  rate  and  at  the  same 
time  seeks  to  increase  its  per  capita  output  by  2  percent  each  year, 
it  would  have  to  invest  16.5  percent  in  new  capital  stock  each  year. 
When  population  gTows  and  the  economy  does  not,  in  simple  terms 
this  means  there  will  be  less  for  everyone  and  hving  standards  will  go 
down  bringing  increased  poverty  and  human  misery. 

Actually,  as  the  distmguished  chairman  knows,  with  the  advent  of 
Obragon,  it  really  went  back  more  than  20  years  beginning,  with 
Mexico's  drive  for  a  modern  educational  system.  Mexico  has  made 
tremendous  gains,  and  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  efforts. 
But,  and  according  to  their  own  estimates,  32  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion remains  illiterate.  The  reason:  there  are  so  many  more  people 
with  that  population  growth. 

A  great  friend  to  the  Lathi  American  peoples  and  our  former  Presi- 
dent, the  late  John  F.  Kemiedy,  wrote  in  his  19G1  foreign  aid  message 
to  Congress: 

The  magnitude  of  the  problems  is  staggering.  In  Latin  America,  for  example, 
population  growth  is  already  threatening  to  outspace  economic  growth,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  living  standards  are  actually  declining.  In  1945  the 
population  of  our  20  sister  American  Hcpuhlics  was  14.5  million.  It  is  now  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  year  2000,  less  than  40  years  away, 
Latin  American  population  will  be  592  million  compared  with  ;312  million  for  the 
United  States.  Latin  America  will  have  to  double  its  real  income  in  the  next  30 
years  simply  to  maintain  already  low  standards  of  livine.  And  the  problems  are 
no  less  serious  or  demanding  in  the  other  d('vek)i)ing  areas  of  the  world.  Thus 
to  brhiK  real  economic  progress  to  Latin  America  and  to  the  rest  of  the  less  de- 
veloped world  will  require  a  sustained  and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics,  and  the  United  States  and  our  free  world  allies. 
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President  Kennedy  understood  the  problem  well,  and  so  must  we, 
and  so  must  our  Latin  neighbors  if  we  are  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
economic  development  out  of  economic  stagnation,  social  stability 
out  of  social  unsteadiness.  This  bill  makes  an  excellent  beginning 
in  that  direction. 

But  it  is  a  beginning  only,  Mr.  Chahman.  And  the  chairman 
knows  better  than  any  one,  we  all  know  that  this  is  the  beginnmg, 
it  is  not  the  final  solution. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  some  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  deal  with  this  problem  at  home.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  currently  supports  two  community  action  pro- 
grams which  contain  planned  parenthood  programs.  The  first  of 
these  to  be  approved  for  OEO  funds  is  m  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  couple  of  sentences  from  the  April  30,  1965, 
progress  report  of  this  organization,  the  South  Texas  Planned  Parent- 
hood Center — and  I  have  condensed  this  mto  two  sentences,  it  was 
two  paragraphs,  and  I  have  boiled  it  down: 

Family  health,  education,  and  services  have  been  given  to  112  new  patients 
in  1965.  The  clinics  are  growing  steadily  and  community  interest  has  increased 
steadily  since  the  clinic  first  opened. 

And  the  longer  portion  of  the  report  that  I  will  refer  to  here  fof 
reference,  I  wall  not  read  it  at  this  time,  states  m  detail  how  this  has 
had  some  impact  on  health  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Mr.  Chahman,  this  brief  excerpt  from  the  experience  gained  in 
one  American  community  shows,  I  believe,  that  miracles  are  not 
going  to  occur,  but  progress,  although  at  times  it  may  be  slower  than 
we  would  have  it,  can  nevertheless  be  made  and  is,  in  fact,  being  made. 
Scattered  piecemeal  efforts,  however,  are  inadequate  to  the  task. 
You  can't  fight  a  major  battle  "with  an  army  made  up  of  a  handful  of 
privates  scattered  about  in  various  commands  that  aren't  even  aware 
that  there  is  a  war  going  on.  The  authorizations  embodied  in  S.  1676 
wUl  arm  the  Federal  Government  with  the  forces  to  go  out  and  meet 
this  threat  head-on.  At  this  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  stick  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  ignore 
a  problem  so  enormous  that  it  threatens  to  engulf  civilization  and 
nullify  all  the  positive  things  that  man  has  thus  far  achieved. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  tell  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Gruening,  that  I  am  happy 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  cosponsoring  this  important  bill.  I 
look  forward  to  the  results  of  the  hearings  before  this  committee. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  progress  can  be  made  and  positions  created 
so  that  Government  can  begin  planning  meaningly  with  officers  at 
home  and  abroad  to  tiy  to  do  something  about  the  problem  that 
threatens  to  bring  about  more  poverty  and  pain  and  unhappiness  and 
sufferino  in  this  world  than  any  other  one  hmnan  problem  we  have. 

I  thank  the  committee  very  much. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Yarborough. 
for  a  most  effective  statement. 

I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  chairman  for  your  reference 
to  the  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  and  its  findings  and  recommendations.  And  I 
am  going  to  direct  that  they  be  included  in  the  recoid  of  tliese  hearings 
as  extremely  pertinent. 
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Senator  Yarborough.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(The  report  referred  to  follows :) 
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"Report  on  Population  Resolution  Adopted  at  Interparliamentary 
Union  Meeting  in  Dublin,  Ireland,"  Congressional  Record,  Senate, 
April  29,   1965,  Pages  8654-8055. 

Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  President,  the  Ecouomic  and  Social  Committee  of 
the  Interparliamentarj'  Union,  meeting  in  Dubhn  on  April  19-25,  approved  a 
far-reaching  set  of  recommendations  relating  to  the  subject:  "The  Demographic 
Problem  and  the  Forthcoming  United  Nations  Conference  on  World  Population." 
As  one  of  the  U.S.  representatives  on  this  comniittee,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
all  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  U.S.  delegation  were  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

Two  of  these  recommendations  are  of  particular  interest  to  Congress: 

"The  54th  Interparliamentary  Conference: 

"2.  Urges  the  governments  of  developed  countries  which  are  in  a  position  to 
provide  assistance  for  dealing  with  popvdation  problems  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  with  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  governments  of 
interested  developing  countries  in  providing  such  assistance. 

"3.  Calls  upon  the  United  Nations,  interested  governments,  and  appropriate 
nongovernmental  scientific  institutions  and  organizations  to  intensify  research 
on  all  aspects  of  population  jiroblems,  inclucUng  medical  research,  and  research 
on  economic,  social,  educational,  cultural,  and  organizational  problems  involved 
in  implementing  effective  poi^ulation  programs." 

Both  of  these  recommendations  were  submitted  by  the  U.S.  group.  Both 
were  among  the  U.S.  recommendations  that  were  adopted  by  the  committee. 

There  is  presently  before  the  Senate  a  bill  which  would  put  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment into  a  position  whereby  it  could  begin  to  take  action  along  the  lines  which 
it  w^ent  on  record  as  supporting  at  the  Interparliamentary  Conference.  Senate 
bill  1676,  introduced  by  the  Senator  froni  Alaska,  Mr.  Gruening,  and  cosponsored 
by  seven  other  Senators,  of  which  I  am  honored  to  be  one,  would  create  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Population  Problems  and  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  Health,  Medical  Services,  and  Population 
Problems.  These  two  Assistant  Secretaries,  with  the  support  of  the  Offices  for 
Population  Problems,  which  would  be  set  up  under  them,  would  provide  the 
Federal  Government  with  sub-Cabinet-level  officials  devoting  full  time  to  the 
domestic  and  international  aspects  of  a  problem  which,  along  with  the  threat  of 
nuclear  annihilation,  ranks  as  one  of  the  two  great  problems  facing  mankind 
today.     I  urge  early  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  draft  resolution  presented  by  the  United 
States  and  the  final  resolution  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  w'ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


CONFERENCE    ON   WORLD    POPULATION 

"(Item  2  of  the  agenda:  Draft  resolution  subm.itted  by  the  U.S.  group) 

Noting  the  recent  declaration  by  the  Director- General  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  to  the  United  Nations  Population  Commission  that  we 
must  'take  the  fullest  measures  both  to  raise  productivity  and  to  stabilize  popula- 
tion growth,  or  we  will  face  disaster  of  an  unprecedented  magnitude' ; 

"Further  noting  the  serious  concern  expressed  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
Secretary- (jeneral  of  the  United  Nations  by  many  governm.cnts  of  developing 
countries  about  the  slow  rate  of  economic  growth  in  their  countries  in  relation  to 
the  high  rate  of  their  population  growth; 

"Noting  with  appreciation  the  initiative  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  tlie  Far  East  in  convening  the  Asian  Population  Conference  in 
Decem.ber  1963  and  the  recommendations  of  that  conference  as  endorsed  by 
ECAFE  in  its  resolution  54  (XX) ; 

"Noting  with  satisfaction  the  high  priority  given  by  the  United  Nations 
Advisory  Comm.ittee  on  the  Application  of  Science  and  Technology,  inter  alia, 
to  the  'objective  of  a  m.ore  complete  understanding  of  population  problems'; 
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"Taking  into  account  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  its  resolution  1048  (XXXVII)  in  inviting  'the  General  Assembly,  the 
regional  economic  commissions  and  the  Population  Commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  a  view  to  intensifying  the  work  of  tlie  United  Nations  in  assisting 
the  go\ernments  of  the  interested  developing  countries  to  deal  with  the  population 
problems  confronting  them,"  and  urging  'the  Secretary- General  and  the  special- 
ized agencies  concerned  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  and  expanding 
their  work  in  the  field  of  population' ; 

"Commending  the  United  Nations  for  organizing  a  World  Population  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  in  September  1965: 

"1.  Recom.mends  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  World  Health  Organization,  proceed  as  rapidly  as  is  feasil^le  in  expanding 
the  scope  of  the  assistance  which  they  are  prepared  to  give,  upon  the  request  of 
Governments,  in  the  development  not  only  of  statistics  and  research,  but  also  of 
experimentation  and  action  programs  relating  to  population  problems; 

"2.  Urges  the  governments  of  developed  countries  which  are  in  a  position  to 
provide  assistance  for  dealing  with  population  problems  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  with  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  Governments  of 
interested  developing  countries  in  providing  such  assistance; 

"3.  Calls  upon  the  United  Nations,  interested  governments,  and  appropriate 
nongovernmental  scientific  institutions  and  organizations  to  intensify  research  on 
all  aspects  of  population  problems,  including  medical  research  and  research  on 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  organizational  problems  involved  in  implementing 
effective  population  programs; 

"4.  Requests  governments  to  facilitate  participation  in  the  forthcoming  World 
Population  Conference  of  outstanding  scholars,  scientists,  and  other  experts  in  all 
relevant  fields  from  both  developing  and  developed  countries." 


"the  demographic  problem  and  the  forthcoming  united  nations 
conference  on  world  population 

"(Draft  resolution  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee) 

"The  54th  Interparliamentary  Conference: 

"Taking  into  consideration  that,  according  to  U.N.  data,  today's  world  popula- 
tion of  approximately  3.3  billion  people  is  expected  to  double  by  the  year  2000; 

"Further  taking  into  consideration  that  this  growth  of  population  will  occur 
especially  in  the  developing  countries; 

"Noting  that  the  decline  in  the  high  mortality  rate,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
general  advance  in  the  application  of  medical  science  and  an  almost  complete 
stop  in  the  spread  of  epidemics  which  previously  caused  the  death  of  millions,  is 
the  main  reason  for  this  future,  rapid  growth  of  world  population; 

"Recognizing  that,  if  any  nation's  population  rises  faster  than  its  wealth,  its 
standard  of  living  must  inevitably  fall  and  therefore  it  follows  that  control  of 
population,  by  whatever  means  acceptable,  is  as  important  as  the  increase  of 
the  national  wealth; 

"Taking  into  consideration  that  measures  to  solve  the  population  problem 
should  be  brought  into  effect  with  regard  to  the  various  specific  conditions  of  the 
development  of  population  in  individual  countries; 

"Taking  further  into  account  that,  for  the  future  number  of  world  inhabitants 
and  for  the  growth  of  their  living  standards,  it  is  essential  to  insure  a  speedier 
gro\\"th  of  their  vital  resources  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  population,  that  is, 
foodstuffs  and  other  consumer  goods,  housing,  etc.; 

"Believing  that  the  growth  of  vital  resources  must  be  insured  by  a  faster 
economic  development,  especiall}-  by  the  development  of  the  underdeveloped 
regions ; 

"Noting  that,  in  the  developing  countries,  favorable  social  conditions,  such  as 
political  and  economic  sov^ereignty,  economic  growth,  development  of  the  public 
sector,  solution  of  the  agrarian  problems,  etc.,  are  necessary  for  the  solution  of 
population  problems; 

"Commending  the  United  Nations  for  organizing  a  World  Population  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  in  September  1965; 

"1.  Recommends  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  World  Health  Organization,  proceed  as  rapidly  as  is  feasible  in  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  the  assistance  which  they  are  prepared  to  give,  upon  the 
request  of  Governments,  in  the  development  not  only  of  statistics  and  research, 
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but  also  of  cxporiiuentation  and  action  programs  relating  to  population  problems: 

"2.  Urges  the  Governments  of  developed  countries  which  are  in  a  position  to 
provide  assistance  for  dealing  with  jiopulation  problems  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  with  the  L'nitcd  Nations  and  with  the  Goxernments  of  interested 
developing  countries  in  providing  such  assistance; 

"3.  Calls  upon  the  United  Nations,  interested  governments  and  appropriate 
nongovernmental  scientific  institutions  and  organizations  to  intensify  research  on 
all  aspects  of  population  problems,  inclufling  medical  research  and  research  on 
economic,  social,  educa1it)nal,  cultural  and  organizational  problems  involved  in 
implementing  efl'cctive  i)opulation  i)rograms; 

"4.  Urges  all  parliaments  to  exercise  influence  on  governments  to  facilitate 
participation  in  the  forthcoming  World  Population  Conference  of  outstanding 
scholars,  scientists  and  other  experts  in  all  relevant  fields  from  both  developing 
and  developed  countries: 

"").  Calls  on  all  countries  to  mobilize  their  resources  for  the  growth  and  fairer 
distribution  of  the  world's  wealth  and  for  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
world's  population." 

Senator  Gruening.  The  Senator  might  also  be  interested  to  know- 
that  at  the  hist  meeting;  of  the  Interparhamentary  Union  to  wliich  I 
was  a  delegate  this  population  question  came  up,  and  upon  motion 
of  Senator  Tydings,  of  Maryland,  who  is  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
this  matter  was  seriously  taken  up.  It  will  be  the  subject  of  further 
study  in  Mexico,  which  in  this  Interparliamentary  Union  meeting 
handled  it  the  first  time.  At  tlie  previous  Interparliamentaiy  Union 
meeting  which  was  held  here  in  the  States  the  year  before  no  action 
was  taken,  although  it  was  suggested  that  sometliing  be  done  to  sliow 
the  gravity  of  this  problem  in  Mexico.  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful 
to  make  the  report  from  Mexico,  as  Semxtor  Tydings  presented  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  last  February  19,  a  part  of  the  hearing 
record  on  S.  1676  at  this  time. 

(The  report  referred  to  follows :) 
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"Fifth  Meeting  of  Mexico-United   States  Interparliamentary   Group," 
Congressional  Record — Senate,  February  19,  1905,  Page  3152 

Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Montoya  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Mar}^- 
land  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  President,  it  was  recently  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
American  delegation  to  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  IMexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  in  Mexico  from  February  11  to  IS. 

The  U.S.  delegation  committee  was  headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  had  on  it  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Mr.  ^lorse,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gore,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  Mr.  Gruening,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New  ^Mexico, 
Mr.  Montoya,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Aiken,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah,  ^Ir.  Bennett,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin. 

In  addition,  as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  delegation  there  was  a  distinguished  group 
froni  the  House  of  Representatives,  headed  by  Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  including  Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr.,  of  Delaware;  Hon.  James 
C.  Wright,  Jr.,  of  Texas;  Hon.  Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  California;  Hon.  Ronald 
Brooks  Cameron,  of  California:  Hon.  John  M.  Slack,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia:  Hon. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas;  Hon.  Kdward  J.  Derwinski,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  William 
L.  Springer,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  F.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  James 
Harvey,  of  Michigan;  and  Hon.  .\lphonzo  Bell,  of  California. 

The  purpose  of  my  taking  the  floor  is  to  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  during  this  Interparliamentary  Conference  the  problem  of  population 
growth  was  considered.  It  was  considered  and  discussed  at  length  by  one  of  the 
committees  of  the  Conference.  It  was  discussed  openly  and  candidly.  The 
various  implications  of  unchecked  population  growth,  particularly  in  the  backward 
sections  of  the  world,  were  explored  at  length. 
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As  a  result  of  the  discussion  between  the  Mexican  anrl  United  States  represent- 
atives, a  resolutlou  was  adopted  and  included  in  the  report,  both  of  the  American 
reporter  for  the  section  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  Mexican  reporter. 

I  should  like  to  read  two  paragraphs  included  in  the  rejDort  and  call  to  the  Presi- 
dent's attention  the  fact  that  this  may  be  the  first  time  an  international  con- 
ference has  publicly  taken  cognizance  of  this  problem  and  requested  the  respective 
governments  of  the  participants  to  take  specific  action.  I  read  these  two  para- 
graphs from  the  U.S.  report,  which  is  entitled  "Demographic  Conference": 

"Deeply  concerned  with  the  present  rate  of  world  population  growth,  Committee 
III  appointed  a  subcommittee  composed  of  two  members  from  our  respective 
delegations,  and  this  subcommittee  drafted  a  committee  proposal  that  the  Mexi- 
can and  United  States  delegations  'recommend  to  their  respective  Governments 
that  they  take  immediately  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  initiate,  either 
through  existing  international  organizations  or  independents,  if  necessary,  an 
international  conference  to  study  the  problem  of  world  demographic  growth'." 

I  believe  this  was  an  extremely  important  contribution  made  by  the  conference. 
I  hope  note  will  be  taken  of  it. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  on  the 
work  of  the  Phmned  Parenthood  Center  in  Texas  to  which  he  referred. 

But  I  think  no  more  effective  and  more  pertinent  statement  has 
been  made  than  Senator  Yarborough's  words  that  "scattered  piece- 
meal efforts,  however,  are  inadequate  to  the  task.  You  can't  fight 
a  major  battle  with  an  army  made  up  of  a  handful  of  privates  scattered 
about  in  various  commands  that  aren't  even  aware  that  there  is  a 
war  going  on.'" 

That  indeed  pinpoints  the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  to  center 
responsibility  in  Government  and  not  leave  it  solely  to  private  organ- 
izations, which,  however  effective  and  dedicated  in  their  work,  cannot 
meet  the  tremendous  load  that  we  face  if  we  are  going  to  meet  this 
population  problem  effectively. 

Senator  Yarborough.  I  again  commend  this  chairman  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  about  an  awareness  of  this  in  many  circles  of 
government. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  now  direct  that  three  exhibits  of  relevance  to 
this  discussion  be  entered  into  the  hearing  record:  A  resolution  in 
support  of  S.  1676  and  H.R.  7073  adopted  unanimously  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Planned  Parenthood  Physicians;  a 
proposal  by  David  D.  Brodeur,  Ph.  D.,  for  application  under  Public 
Law  480;  and  a  Congressional  Quarterly  release,  "U.S.  Stand  on  Bu'th 
Control  Appears  To  Be  Nearing." 

Exhibit  25 

Telegram  to  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  May  5,  1965,  announcing  resolution  in 
support  of  S.  1676  and  H.R.  7073  adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Planned 
Parenthood  Physicians,  at  third  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  from  Dr.  M.  Edward 
Davis,  president. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

As  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Planned  Parenthood  Physicians,  I 
would  like  to  transmit  to  you  the  following  resolution,  which  was  approved  un-ani- 
mousiy  today  by  more  than  200  physicians  attending  the  association's  third  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago.     Text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"The  American  Association  of  Planned  Parenthood  Physicians  supports  the 
bills  introduced  by  Senator  Gruening  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  (S.  1676) 
and  by  Representative  Udall  in  the  House  (H.Ii.  7073)  to  establish  the  offices  of 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Population 
Affairs  and  to  expand  considerably  Federal  programs  in  fertility  control  research, 
assistance,  and  services  at  home  and  abroad. 

"The  AAPPP  cannot  support  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Todd  (H.R.  » 
7072)  which  is  largely  similar  to  the  Gruening-Udall  bills  but  contains  additional  1 
restrictions  which  could  severely  limit  the  usefulness  of  these  proposed  programs.  ) 
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"The  proposed  prohibitions,  the  Todd  bill,  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
'propaganda  promoting  any  particular  philosophy  of  family  planning  or  technique' 
or  for  mass  communications  materials  arc  ambiguous  enough,  in  the  hands  of  some 
officials,  to  cripple  the  educational  programs  which  experience  and  research  make 
clear  are  indispensable  to  the  implementation  of  family  planning  programs. 

"Furthermore,  the  proposed  prohibition  in  the  Todd  bill  barring  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  contraceptive  services  or  supplies  for  unmarried  women  or 
married  women  not  living  with  their  husbands  is  at  variance  with  the  policies 
which  have  been  adopted  this  year  by  welfare  authorities  in  New  York,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  and  Michigan  after  considerable  public  discussion.  These  policies 
were  adopted  because  of  the  recognition  by  these  authorities  that  it  is  often  the 
low-income,  unmarried  mother  who  is  most  in  need  of  responsible  and  competent 
family  planning  guidance  and  who  has  the  most  difficulty  securing  it.  It  is 
important  to  recall,  in  this  context,  that  only  one  State  law  restricts  contraceptive 
guidance  to  married  women  and  that  restrictions  as  to  marital  status  have  not 
been  incorporated  in  public  health  or  hospital  birth  control  programs,  including 
those  which  have  been  financed  for  more  than  20  years  with  Federal  matching 
funds  administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  In  our  view  as  physicians,  it 
would  be  a  disservice  to  inject  at  this  time  a  marital  restriction  in  publicly  financed 
programs,  and  it  is  totally  unnecessary,  since  none  of  these  public  programs  has 
ever  been  abused. 

"It  is  our  understanding  that  similar  restrictions  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  special  conditions  issued  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  governing 
antipoverty  birth  control  programs.  The  AAPPP  makes  the  same  objections  to 
these  conditions  as  it  does  to  the  Todd  bill. 

"The  AAPPP  supports  the  principles  that  publicly  financed  birth  control 
programs  should  be  entirely  voluntary;  should  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  receipt 
of  benefits  in  any  other  public  aid  program;  should  offer  a  complete  range  of  con- 
traceptive methods  so  that  each  patient  can  choose  a  method  consistent  with  her 
religious  convictions;  and  should  be  under  medical  supervision." 

M.  Edward  Davis,  M.D., 
President,  American  Association  of  Planned  Parenthood  Physicians  and  Chair- 
man of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  University  of  Chicago  Medical  School. 


Exhibit  26 

Proposed  Application   of  Amended   Title   III   (1964)    of   Public   Law  480 

(Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954) 

[Submitted  by  David  D.  Brodeiir,  Pli.  D.,  Apr.  26,  1965] 

Title  of  proposal:  "Food  for  Family  Planning" 

An  amendment  to  the  1964  revised  Public  Law  480  states  that  title  I 
and  title  III  programs  be  directed  to  "promote  community  and  other 
self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  the  causes  of  the  need  for 
such  assistance"  (14.  sec.  203). 

THE    PURPOSE    OF    "fOOD    FOR    FAMILY    PLANNING" 

(1)  The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  use  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
at  the  request  of  host  governments,  in  a  manner  that  will  help  to  stimulate  at- 
tendance at  existing  family  planning  clinics  in  host  countries;  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  these  services  more  effective,  and  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  such  services. 

(2)  The  aim  of  a  food-for-family-planning  program  would  be  to  help  developing 
countries  in  their  own  efforts  to  lower  excessive  birth  rates.  Such  birth  rates  have 
been  recognized  as  the  chief  hindrance  to  economic  growth  today,  and  a  very  real 
threat  to  the  independence  of  these  nations. 

(3)  Such  a  program  is  sorely  needed  in  India  where  attendance  in  196-5  in  many 
of  the  nation's  5,000  f;imily  planning  clinics  has  been  dropping  off. 

(4)  The  overall  goal  and  effect  of  such  a  program  would  be  to  help  nations  to 
control  their  population  growth  so  that  they  might  gain  time  to  accrue  capital  for 
savings  and  investment,  capital  that  is  now  being  consumed  by  a  surplus  popula- 
tion. 

(.5)  This  program  is  in  the  tradition  of  America's  humanitarian  efforts  to  feed  the 
hungry,  but  with  a  more  lasting  effect,  by  helping  to  alleviate  and  mitigate  the  un- 
desirable effects  of  too  rapid  a  population  growth  in  the  developing  coimtries. 
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(6)  Food-for-faraily-planning  thus  contributes  to  the  eventual  end  of  a  reliance 
on  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

THE   MECHANICS   OF   FOOD   FOR  FAMILY   PLANNING 

(1)  It  is  suggested  that  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities  be  made  available 
to  foreign  governments  to  give  to  their  nursing  and  expectant  mothers,  to  induce 
such  people  to  attend  family  planning  and  health  service  clinics. 

(2)  The  mixing  of  U.S.  milk  powder  could  take  place  at  the  clinic  and  additional 
milk  powder  packets,  upon  instructions  in  usage  or  mixing,  may  be  given  the 
mother  to  take  home.  A  similar  inducement  could  be  made  to  have  the  mothers 
return  for  a  followup  visit.  Such  visits  would  be  infrequent  with  the  highly 
practical  lUCD-coil  birth  control  methods  now  coming  into  use. 

(3)  Newlyweds,  a  special  concern  of  family  planning  programs,  on  account  of 
the  maximum  fertility  period  involved,  could  be  given  a  flour  or  rice  or  oil  ration 
as  an  inducement  to  attend  clinics. 

(4)  Increasing  food  shortages  in  India  and  Pakistan  in  1964  and  1965  point  up 
the  value  of  a  food  donation  inducement  to  assist  family  planning  in  countries 
that  cannot  produce  enough  food. 

Further,  the  local  government  using  slides,  films,  and  charts,  can  demonstrate 
at  the  village  level  the  direct  relationship  between  lower  birth  rates  and  total 
food  supply  by  combining  food  donations  with  family  planning  services. 

(5)  Pro\ision  for  partial  sale  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities  could  be 
extended  to  include  conversion  of  food  into  hnancial  aid  to  family  planning. 
Unblocking  the  counterpart  funds  would  create  an  excellent  source. 

(6)  It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  identification  labels,  "Donated  by  the  American 
people,"  from  any  food-for-family-planning  produce. 

Family  planning  is  a  voluntary,  personal  and  almost  always  private  decision. 
Removal  of  these  identification  markings  would  insure  proper  respect  for  human 
pride  and  dignity. 

Removal  of  the  labels  would  eliminate  the  feeling  of  receiving  a  "dole,"  an 
unfortunate  tradition  in  foreign  aid.  The  recent  actions  of  France  and  Indonesia 
are  due,  in  part,  to  reaction  against  the  dole  system. 

Finallj',  removing  the  labels  would  rob  the  Communists  of  a  chance  to  propa- 
gandize at  the  expense  of  America  over  this  program. 

VALUE   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES   OF   A   FOOD-FOR-FAMILY-PLANNING   PROGRAM 

(1)  Food  for  family  planning  would  be  the  most  intensive,  economic  use  of 
U.S.  food  surpluses  abroad.  Relatively  small  amounts  of  food  in  proportion 
to  the  effect  achieved  would  be  needed.  Thus  existing  food  aid  programs  need 
not  be  affected  substantially. 

(2)  The  benefits  of  this  program  would  not  be  measured  in  terms  of  mouths 
fed  only,  but  in  terms  of  families  relieved  of  the  harsh  burden  of  having  to  bear 
more  children  than  they  can  feed,  clothe,  and  eventually  educate. 

(.3)  Smaller  families  insure  more  food-per-capita.  At  the  world  per  capita 
level,  food  intake  is  below  pre-World  War  II  levels  and  below  minimum  standards 
set  by  the  UN  in  many  countries. 

(4)  In  many  instances,  food  for  family  planning  could  utilize  existing  relief 
agency  distribution  channels.  Local  warehouses  and  school  lunch  mixing  facilities 
in  host  countries  are  already  in  existence. 

(.5)  This  more  intensive  use  of  U.S^  surplus  agricultural  commodities  would 
help  to  insure  the  continued  success  of  existing  food  programs.  It  is  a  self-help 
program  in  the  tradition  of  the  recent  food-for-work  provisions  of  Public  Law  480. 

EVIDENCE   OF  THE   URGENCY   OF  THE  WORLD   POPULATION   PROBLEM 

(1)  India  and  Pakistan  as  far  back  as  1961  each  cited  population,  not  economic 
underdevelopment  as  its  No.  1  problem. 

(2)  At  the  close  of  1964,  FAO  reported  that  world  food  production  had  increased 
about  1  percent  over  the  previous  year,  while  world  population  was  still  increasing 
at  over  2  percent  per  annum. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  per  capita  out  put  in  cereals  in  the  past  5  years 
at  world  level. 

(3)  Available  projections  for  increasing  fertilizer  production,  irrigation  net- 
works and  hybrid  seed  output  over  the  next  critical  10  years  will  not  yield  the 
amounts  of  food  that  will  be  needed. 

The  choice  is  clearly  between  war  and  famine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  family 
planning  on  the  other. 
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(4)  But  the  greatest  need  in  family  planning  is  not  financing,  or  proper,  ef- 
fective methods.  It  is  motivation,  or  inspiring  the  illiterate  and  semi-literate  to 
see  the  need  for  limiting  fertility.  Food  for  family  planning  is  aimed  at  solving 
this  problem. 

(5)  Conventional  food-aid  programs  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  They  will  soon 
be  unable  even  to  feed  the  marginal,  or  the  difference  between  all  the  people  and 
the  total  food  production  of  a  nation. 

To  take  an  example:  the  total  number  of  school  children  fed  in  lOGo  in  India 
each  day  by  all  tli<'  foreign  food  agencies  is  only  about  cciual  to  the  net  amuial 
increase  in  India's  jjopulation  (11   million  anmially). 

And  these  milk  programs  cannot  grow  much  larger.  The  United  States  is  now 
drawing  on  her  surplus  milk  stocks  as  fast  as  they  are  being  replenished  in  Gov- 
ernme  n  t  ware  houses . 

Even  if  the  food  were  available,  there  are  not  sufficient  ships  lo  tiansport  it,  or 
sufficient  unloading  facilities  to  take  care  of  it  in  India's  i)rimitive  roadsteads 
ports.  The  people  will  starve  in  the  lOSO's  because  of  tliis  proljlcm  of  transport  of 
wheat,  rice  etc.,  unless  family  planning  takes  firmer  root. 

INTERNATIONAL  AID  TO  FAMILY  PLANNING 

(1)  Sweden  allots  all  her  foreign  aid  (more  per  capita  than  that  of  the  United 
States)  to  family  planning  projects  abroad. 

(2)  The  United  Nations  sent  a  team  of  five  family  i)laniiing  experts  to  New 
Delhi  in  February  19t)5,  the  first  such  action  taken  by  the  world  liody. 

(3)  USAID  is  currently  spending  about  $1  million  in  aid  to  family  planning 
action  programs  in  Latin  America. 

(4)  The  International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  London  helj)s  nearly 
4U  countries  with  their  private  national  famih^  planning  associations. 

(5)  Small  and  large  foundations  have  been  aiding  family  planning  around  the 
world  for  niany  years. 

THE    "development   DECADE"    DILEMMA 

(1)  Excessive  population  growth  rates  are  offsetting  and  even  reversing  de- 
velopment efforts,  both  national  and  international,  in  Indonesia,  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Egypt. 

(2)  Population  is  adding  immensely  to  alreadj'  chronic  poverty  problems  in 
Latin  America  and  to  the  cost  of  social  welfare  and  educational  programs  there 
and  in  other  developing  areas. 

(3)  Tunisia,  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  most  of  the  new  nations  south  of  the 
Sahara  are  struggling  with  population  problems. 

(4)  Egypt,  with  a  population  growth  rate  approaching  1  million  annually,  has 
found  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  high  Aswan  Dam,  still  2  years  from  completion, 
already  neutralized.  The  dam  is  the  costliest  project  in  her  history  and  there  is 
no  roo'm  to  build  another  one. 

(5)  Turkey,  with  over  30  niillion,  is  the  latest  (1965)  populous  country  to  insti- 
tute a  national  family  planning  program. 

(6)  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Turkey, 
Tunisia,  and  Malaysia  all  have  family  planning  programs  but  have  not  yet 
achieved  any  significant  lowering  of  the  birth  rate  because  of  the  limited  scope  of 
these  programs. 

The  total  population  of  the  above  10  countries  is  nearly  700  million,  or  over  a 
fifth  of  the  world's  population. 

Almost  all  of  the  above  countries  are  recipients  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 

[Submitted  by  David  D.  Brodeur,  Ph.  D.  (former  administrator,  CARE,  India,  a  natural  resources 

specialist  with  the  Pan  American  Union)] 


Exhibit  27 
"U.S.  Stand  on  Birth  Control  Appears  To  Be  Nearing" 

[Release  by  Congressional  Quarterly,  Inc.,  June  11,  196.5,  and  attached  CQ  Fact  Sheet  on  Birth  Control 
'Federal  Stand  on  Population  Control  May  Be  Nearing"] 

/  Congress  appears  nearing  an  open  debate  on  birth  control  that  perhaps 

could  pave  the  way  for  a  Federal  stand  on  the  controversial  issue.     Ten 
bills  pertaining  to  population  control  have  been  introduced  in  the  89th 
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Congress.  President  Johnson  pledged  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
to  "seek  new  ways  *  *  *  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world  popu- 
lation." Today's  story  and  Fact  Sheet  describe  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  summarize  past  and  current  developments  in  the  field  of 
birth  control. 

Washington,  June  (CQ). — Congress  appears  nearing  an  open  discussion  on 
birth  control  that  could  pave  the  way  for  a  Federal  stand  on  the  controversial 
issue. 

Ten  bills  pertaining  to  population  control  have  been  introduced  this  j^ear  in 
Congress — one  bill  in  the  Senate  by  eight  Members  and  nine  bills  in  the  House. 

Most  of  the  bills  propose  establishing  offices  in  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  collect  and  disseminate  at  home  and  abroad 
information  on  family  planning  programs  and  population  growth.  The  bills  also 
call  for  State  conferences  and  a  White  House  conference  to  discuss  the  problem. 

Congressional  action  on  "the  population  explosion"  will  likelj'  be  slow  and 
deliberate  to  avoid  stirring  up  Catholic  and  other  opposition.  However,  the 
Government  does  appear  to  recognize  population  growth  and  planning  as  a 
problem. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  a  longtime 
advocate  of  birth  control,  apparently  has  the  best  chances  of  passage,  mainly 
because  it  would  not  legislate  any  Federal  population  control  criteria  but  would 
only  provide  for  the  gathering  any  dissemination  of  information  on  birth  control. 

The  primary  obstacles  to  Government  involvement  in  family  planning  are:  (1) 
Catholic  opposition  to  artificial  means  of  birth  control;  (2)  a  belief  that  birth 
control  could  lead  to  "national  moral  degeneration"  and  that  birth  control  is  none 
of  the  Government's  business;  (3)  the  lack  of  a  cheap,  effective,  and  acceptable 
method  of  birth  control;  (4)  mass  illiteracy,  poverty,  and  ignorance. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however,  has  accepted  population  growth  as  a 
problem.  Pope  Paul  VI  last  year  described  the  matter  as  "an  extremely  grave 
problem."  A  Papal  commission  is  now  studying  the  whole  field  of  population 
growth  and  fertility  control. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  in  January,  went  the 
furthest  any  U.S.  President  had  ever  gone  in  publicly  indicating  Federal  support 
of  population  control.  The  President  said  he  would  "seek  new  ways  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world  population  and  the  growing 
scarcity  in  world  resources." 

President  Eisenhower  in  1959  said  he  could  "not  imagine  anything  more 
emphatically  a  subject  that  is  not  a  proper  political  or  governmental  activity  or 
function  or  responsibihty." 

Since  Mr.  Eisenhower's  statement,  however,  the  world's  population  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  100  million,  and  many  in  the  Ignited  States  have  begun  to 
think  a  serious  "population  crisis"  threatens  the  country  from  within. 

A  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  in  May  predicted  the  U.S.  population 
would,  at  T,he  present  rate,  surpass  the  present  world  population  in  150  years  and 
result  in  an  "intoleral^le"  and  then  "physically  impossible"  situation. 

Former  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  RepubHcan  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  new  Population  Crisis  Committee,  in  April  said  "the  current  explosive 
growth  of  population  threatens  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  war 
on  poverty,  foreign  aid,  and  innumerable  domestic  pro!)lems  to  which  the  Congress 
has  committed  billions  of  dollars." 

The  Federal  Government  in  the  last  ^  years  has  begun  to  move  into  fields 
indirectly  related  to  family  planning. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  now  grants  reciuests  from  foreign 
countries  for  training  and  research  in  demography  and  for  certain  supplies  and 
education  equipment  for  use  in  family  planning  programs.  However,  the  AID 
does  not  provide  contraceptive  devices. 

Domestically,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  stepped  up  research  in 
reproductive  biology  and  fertility  control.  The  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
D(>partment  makes  grants  to  State  and  local  clinics  for  l:)irth  control  services. 

Pubhcly  financed  birth  control  programs  are  now  available  in  about  35  States, 
mostly  in  the  South.  The  progams  are  aimed  primarily  at  promoting  family 
planning  among  welfare  recipients  and  low-income  families. 
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(CQ  Fact  Sheet  on  Birth  Control) 

Federal  Stand  on  Population  Control  May  Be  Nearing 

Congress  appears  nearing  an  open  discussion  on  population  control  that  perhaps 
would  pave  the  way  for  a  Federal  stand  on  the  controversial  issue. 

Ten  bills  pertaining  to  birth  control  have  been  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress — 
one  in  the  Senate  (S.  1676)  by  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  and 
seven  cosponsors  and  nine  in  the  House.  Most  of  the  bills  propose  establishing 
offices  in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  collect  and  disseminate  at  home  and  abroad  information  on 
family  planning  programs  and  population  growth.  The  bills  also  propose  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Population,  to  be  held  January  1967,  preceded  by 
State  conferences. 

President  Johnson  in  his  January  4  state  of  the  Union  message  said,  "I  will 
seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources." 

State  and  local  governments  as  long  as  20  years  ago  began  to  set  up  public 
birth-control  programs.  The  present  efforts  by  public  agencies  are  aimed  pri- 
marily at  promoting  family  planning  among  welfare  recipients  and  low-income 
families. 

The  Federal  Government,  which  has  been  restrained  in  involvement  in  popu- 
lation matters  because  of  opposition  at  home  and  abroad  based  on  social  mores 
and  religious  beliefs,  has  recently  moved  into  the  field.  The  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  HEW  Department, 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have  each  contributed  in  education, 
research,  and  training  on  matters  related  to  fertility  control. 

background 

President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  message  went  further  than  an}-  President 
had  ever  gone  to  indicate  publich'  Federal  support  of  population  control. 

President  Eisenhower  in  1959  said  he  could  "not  imagine  anything  more  em- 
phatically a  subject  that  is  not  a  proper  politic:d  or  gu\ernmental  acli\ity  or 
function  or  responsibility."  He  was  commenting  on  a  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  To  Study  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program.  In  a  section  on 
"The  Population  Question,"  the  report  recommended  the  United  States  "sup- 
port studies  and  appropriate  research  *  *  *  leading  to  the  availability  of  rele- 
vant information  in  a  form  most  useful  to  individual  countries  in  the  formation 
of  practical  programs  to  meet  the  serious  challenge  posed  by  rapidly  expanding 
populations." 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  March  1961  news  conference,  conceded  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  of  birth  control  in  developing  countries  but  reiterated  his  1960  elec- 
tion campaign  position  that  the  problem  involves  "a  personal  decision  and  a 
national  decision  which  these  countries  must  make  on  their  own  without  outside 
interference."  However,  Kennedy  in  1963  called  Government-sponsored  projects 
on  reproductive  biology  "important  studies"  and  said  Americans  should  "know 
more  about  the  whole  reproductive  cycle  and  *  *  *  this  information  [should]  be 
made  available  to  the  world  so  that  everyone  can  maketheir  own  judgment  *  *  *." 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  fertihty  control,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  been  nonexistent  except  in  areas  only  indirectly  related  to  control — 
for  example,  Federal  assistance  for  research  and  training  in  demography  and 
reproductive  biology.  An  April  1965  Ford  Foundation  report  described  past  and 
current  congressional  and  executive  activities  related  to  population — such  as  in 
housing,  schoohng,  health  and  welfare,  conservation  and  water  pollution — as 
treating  the  population  increase  as  an  "independent  varial)le  *  *  *  not  subject 
to  human  *  *  *  alteration."  The  emphasis  in  legislation,  the  report  said,  has 
been  "on  l>alaiicing  supply  and  demand  *  *  *  to  increase  the  supply  of  a  re- 
source thought  to  be  in  short  supply  [with]  relatively  little  attention  to  solving 
the  probk'm  by  reducing  the  rate  at  which  population,  and  therefore  demand, 
grows." 

Increasing  concern  has  been  evinced  l)y  Governmenl  officials  and  the  American 
public  over  the  "adverse  effecis"  of  the  "population  explosion''  on  American 
foreign  aid  efforts.  The  population  growth,  particularly  in  underdeveloped 
countries  where  death  rates  are  being  lowered  suddenly  and  more  sharply  than 
birth  rates,  threatens  "to  undercut  and  overtake"  gains  made  in  productivity 
and  per  capita  incomes,  thereby  "subverting"  any  progress  made  by  American 
foreign  aid.     Internal  stability  defense  and  resource  availability,  as  well  as  stand- 
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ards  of  living  in  iinderdoveloped  countries,  are  generally  agreed  to  be  seriously 
threatened  by  rapid  population  growth. 

Increasing  concern  has  also  been  expressed  that  the  United  States  itself  is 
threatened  by  a  serious  overpopulation  "crisis."  Former  Senator  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  Republican,  of  New  York,  1959-65,  chairman  of  the  newly  established 
Population  Crisis  Committee,  April  20  stated:  "1  here  will  be  another  150  miUion 
people  in  the  United  States  in  35  short  years  at  the  present  rate  of  increase.  This 
presents  the  possible  prospect  of  S  million  unemployed  instead  of  5  million  today, 
of  10  million  on  welfare,  of  30  million  elderlj'  and  100  milhon  children  to  be  taken 
care  of." 

U.S.  programs 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Government  has  directed  its  policies  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  following  major  areas  related  to  population  problenas: 

Demography. — -With  congressional  fluids  for  conducting  "research  into  prob- 
lems of  population  growth,"  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
responds  to  requests  from  luiderdeveloped  countries  on  the  demographic  aspects 
of  economic  and  social  development.  In  1962,  AID  released  a  Development 
Manual  Order  on  Population  saying  the  agency  would  assist  countries  in  demo- 
graphic research  and  techniques  (such  as  census  taking)  and  would  recommend 
sources  of  information  on  means  of  dealing  with  population  jjroblems.  The 
manual  suggested  the  United  Nations,  countries  such  as  Sweden  and  Japan,  and 
several  American  fovuidations,  including  the  Ford  Foundation,  as  possible 
sources    of    information. 

In  1964,  Thomas  C.  Mann,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  said  the  United  States  was  willing  to  assist  other  nations  "in  training 
and  research  in  demography  and  exchange  of  information." 

The  AID,  also  in  1964,  announced  it  would  appoint  an  official  in  each  AID 
mission  to  be  responsible  for  population  problems.  The  official  would  act  as 
liaison  with  AID's  regional  and  central  Population  Reference  Units  to  encourage 
the  study  of  population  problems  as  they  relate  to  economic  problems.  The 
AID  currently  is  assisting  foreign  countries  to  improve  the  quality  and  usefulness 
of  population  data,  to  increase  census  taking,  to  improve  systems  for  registering 
and  compiling  statistics  and  to  obtain  more  complete  and  accurate  analyses 
of  existing  data.  The  AID  also  has  supported  demographic  research  in  institu- 
tions such  as  the  United  Nations  Regional  Demographic  Research  Center  in 
Santiago  and  has  given  aid  to  Ecuador,  Iran,  Liberia,  and  Sierra  Leone  for  carry- 
ing out  their  first  national  censuses. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  assisted  foreign  countries  through  training  in 
population  sam^pling  techniques  and  machine  tabulation.  It  gives  instruction 
in  census  analysis,  and  other  statistical  procedures  to  foreign  trainees,  most  of 
whom  are  sponsored  by  AID  through  its  International  Statistical  Program, 
a  program  which  also  provides  fellowships  for  demographic  studies  at  various 
American  universities. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  has  utilized  U.S.-owned  foreign 
currencies  for  demographic  research  in  Pakistan  and  elsewhere.  The  Division 
of  Social  Sciences  in  the  National  Science  Foundation  also  has  supported  similar 
research  projects  in  several  American  universities. 

Reproductive  biology. — The  main  sources  of  Federal  grants  for  research  and 
training  in  reproductive  biology  are  the  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  and  the  NIH's  Division 
of  Research  Facilities  and  Resources.  NIH  reported  in  1962  that  it  was  then 
sponsoring  about  $2.8  million  worth  of  research  "likely  to  provide  scientific 
information  which  may  be  applicable  to  birth  control." 

A  Public  Health  Service  report  in  1963  said  $3.4  million  granted  annually  to 
the  NIH  went  for  studies  on  infertilit}',  fetal  wastage  and  maldevelopment. 
The  report  said  any  NIH  birth  control  project  was  a  result  of  "the  inseparability 
of  basic  research  from  the  application  of  its  results"  and  not  a  primary  objective. 
NIH  grants  for  basic  research  on  human  reproduction  totaled  nearly  $6  million 
in  1964,  but  only  $1.5  million  went  for  projects  directly  related  to  birth  control 
studies,  such  as  research  on  early  stages  of  reproduction. 

Other  Federal  agencies  supporting  research  in  reproductive  biology  are  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  and  the  Division  of  Biological  and 
Medical  Sciences  of  the   National  Science  Foundation. 

Family  planning. — The  Federal  Government  has  recently  appeared  to  take  a 
stand  on  family  planning — both  at  home  and  abroad — without,  however,  actually 
providing  for  birth  control  measures. 
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In  1963,  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  said  the  United  States  would  support  not  only 
demographic  research  and  training  and  research  in  human  reproduction  but  also 
health  and  social  services  for  developing  countries,  including  facilities  "through 
which  family  planning  programs  might  operate."  However,  Gardner  said  the 
actual  providing  of  contraceptive  materials  could  "best  be  done  by  those  govern- 
ments whose  citizens  are  not  divided  on  this  question,  by  private  foundations 
and    by    business   firms." 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate  in  1963  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  to  allow  funds  to  be  "made 
available  *  *  *  to  conduct  research  into  the  problems  of  controlling  population 
growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other  assistance  to  cooperating  countries 
in  carrying  out  programs  of  population  control."  The  amendment  was  offered 
by  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  technical  assistance  clause  was  later  deleted  by  a  Senate-House  conference 
committee. 

An  April  28,  1963,  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  on  "The  Growth  of 
World  Population,  Analysis  of  Problems  and  Recommendations  for  Research 
and  Training"  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government  actively  participate 
in  studies  "concerned  with  voluntary  fertility  regulation  and  family  planning. n 

In  1964,  William  D.  Rogers,  then  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  of  AID,  i 
referring  to  the  1963  Fulbright  amendment,  emphasized  that  population  contro^ 
efforts  of  the  United  States  abroad  "will  be  concentrated  in  fields  of  information 
training  and  research  *  *  *.      We  intend  to  cooperate  closelj'   with  national, 
governments,    indigenous    scientific    institutions,    and    educational    institutions 
while  respecting  their  particular  cultures  and  moral  values." 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  in  1964  suggested  the  importance  of 
family  planning  in  relation  to  labor.  During  an  ecnomic  development  conference, 
Wirtz  said:  "Responsible,  informed  parenthood  is  relevant  in  any  consideration 
of  a  responsible,  informed  position  regarding  manpower  and  supply." 

1965   DEVELOPMENTS 

Foreign  assistance. — The  Government's  present  position  on  direct  birth  control 
assistance  to  foreign  nations  appears  unchanged  and  focused  on  research  rather 
than  actual  provision  of  contraceptive  materials  and  information.  Aid  for  these 
materials  continues  to  come  mainly  from  private  sources,  such  as  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  which  comprises  38  national  member  organiza- 
tions including  the  United  States,  and  the  Population  Council,  supported  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Dr.  Phihp  Lee,  director  of  health  in  the  AID  Office  of  Technical  Cooperation 
and  Research,  March  11  stressed  that  the  AID  "does  not  advocate  family  planning 
or  any  method  of  family  planning.  Requests  in  this  field  will  continue  to  be 
considered  only  if  made  or  approved  by  appropriate  host  government  authorities. 
We  are  prepared  to  entertain  requests  for  technical  assistance  (and)  for  commodity 
assistance.  The  AID  will  not  consider  requests  for  contraceptive  devices  or 
equipment  for  manufacturing  contraceptives."  In  March  the  AID  granted 
$45,000  to  the  Jamaica  Planning  Association  to  buy  vehicles  and  other  equipment 
for  a  birth  control  education  campaign. 

During  foreign  aid  hearings  in  March  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
AID  Administrator  David  E.  Bell  said,  "The  population  field,  as  distinct  from  the 
food  field,  is  not  a  field  in  which  AID  has  any  major  activities.  I  foresee  no  big 
change  in  the  future." 

A  May  19  Department  of  Agriculture  report  on  "Increasing  World  Food  Out- 
put" noted  that  "both  land  and  time  are  running  out  for  these  (underdeveloped) 
countries.  The  supply  of  readily  available  land  is  nearly  exhausted  in  many  of 
these  countries,  and  new  land  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  only  at  high  cost." 

A  significant  move  towai'd  world  recognition  of  the  health  aspects  of  population 
control  was  made  May  21  by  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  of  the 
United  Nations.  By  unaninioiis  vote,  the  organization  agreed  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  a  program  "in  the  fields  of  reference  services,  studies  on 
medical  aspects  of  sterility  and  fertility  control  methods,  and  health  aspects  of 
population  dynamics."  In  a  reportedly  carefully  worded  compromise  with  the 
predominantly  Roman  Cathohc  countries,  authorization  was  given  to  supply 
"technical  advice"  on  human  reproduction  to  members  requesting  it,  but  the 
program  was  not  to  "involve  operational  activities."  The  U.S.  Surgeon  General, 
Luther  L.  Terry,  May  12  had  urged  WHO  "to  take  positive  action  in  the  adoption 
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of  a  clear-cut  policy"  on  birth  control.  "The  United  States  believes  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  WHO  proceed  as  rapidly  as  feasible  in  devising  programs  related 
to  the  health  and  medical  aspects  of  population  growth,"  Terry  said. 

Domestic  assistance. — Two  Federal  agencies  provide  some  population  control 
assistance  within  the  United  States.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO),  as  part  of  its  "war  on  poverty"  campaign,  has  indicated  willingness  to 
provide  funds  for  birth  control  facilities  if  approved  by  general  community 
consensus.  On  January  5,  the  OEO  granted  $8,500  to  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  for 
an  information  campaign,  mobile  clinics  and  "medical  supplies"  (including 
contraceptives)  for  married  women  in  poverty-stricken  areas  inhabited  by  Negro 
and  Spanish-speaking  citizens.  Recent  approval  was  also  given  a  similar  pro- 
gram in  Oakland,  Cahf.,  but  a  grant  for  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  held  up  due  to 
major  local  opposition. 

The  HEW  Department  has  also  shown  support  for  domestic  birth  control 
services  through  grants  to  State  and  city  hospitals  and  clinics. 

State  and  local  governments,  through  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America  and  tax-supported  health  departments  and  hospitals,  have  long  led  the 
promotion  of  public  birth  control.  By  the  end  of  1963,  according  to  Dr.  Alan  F. 
Guttmacher,  president  of  the  Federation,  there  were  21  States,  mostly  in  the 
South,  offering  publicly  financed  birth  control  help  to  low-income  families.  In 
1964,  the  number  rose  to  35.  However,  Guttmacher  said  May  8  that  despite 
the  expansion  of  local  birth  control  services,  "9  out  of  10  poor  women  in  this 
country  were  still  without  medical  family-planning  service." 

According  to  a  February  3  Wall  Street  Journal  report,  the  "usual  custom"  in 
State  and  local  government  medical  programs  has  been  either  to  ignore  the 
matter  or  refer  patients  to  private  birth  control  clinics.  Contraceptive  aid  has 
generally  not  been  available  to  women  whose  poverty  and  ignorance  "made 
them  the  most  likely  candidates  for  birth  control  assistance,"  the  Journal  article 
said. 

Public  health  workers  reportedly  hope  to  reduce  the  large  tax  burden  accumu- 
lated by  expensive  medical  care  for  pregnant  mothers  and  suppoi-t  of  unwanted 
children  on  relief  rolls  by  running  family  planning  clinics.  Public  birth  control 
clinics  are  now  operated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
Baltimore  and  throughout  the  South  and  the  West. 

Dr.  Johan  W.  Eliot,  assistant  professor  of  maternal  and  child  health  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  predicted  increased  activity  at  the  Federal  and  local 
levels  partly  because  of  interest  in  reducing  the  tax  burden  and  also  because  of 
"a  change  of  attitude  on  a  very  broad  base  toward  recognizing  that  family  planning 
is  a  problem."  William  L.  Searle,  marketing  vice  president  of  a  company  that 
manufactures  a  contraceptive  pill,  predicts  the  industry  in  1965  will  sell  $4  mil- 
lion worth  of  oral  contraceptives  to  State  and  local  government  birth  control 
programs,  up  from  $1.8  million  in  1964. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  report. — A  report  released  by  the  Academy  in 
May  on  "The  Growth  of  U.S.  Population"  predicted  U.S.  population  would,  at 
the  present  rate  of  growth,  surpass  the  present  world  population  in  a  century  and 
a  half.  The  report  said  the  continued  growth  rate  "would  first  become  intolerable 
and  then  physically  impossible"  with  one  person  per  square  foot  in  the  United 
States  in  650  years. 

The  Academy  report  recommended  the  U.S.  Government  "find  a  mechanism 
for  facilitating  as  promptlj^  as  possible  (existing)  programs  in  population  research, 
education,  and  public  service,  perhaps  by  appointment  of  a  person  at  a  high  national 
level  with  specific  responsibility  for  leadership  in  implementing  population  pro- 
grams." The  report  cited  a  1964  American  Medical  Association  report  which 
"discarded  its  previous  attitude  of  neutrality"  and  recommended  that  "the 
prescription  of  child-spacing  measures  be  made  available  to  all  patients  who 
require  them,  consistent  with  their  creed  and  mores,  whether  they  obtain  their 
medical  care  through  private  physicians  or  tax  or  community-supported  health 
services." 

Supreme  Court. — -The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  7-to-2  vote,  June  7  struck  down 
Connecticut's  1879  antibirth  control  law  which  prohibited  the  use  of  contraceptives 
and  the  distribution  of  information  about  their  use.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
speaking  for  the  majority,  said  the  decision  was  based  on  the  principle  that  "a 
governmental  purpose  to  control  or  prevent  activities  constitutionally  subject  to 
state  regulation  may  not  be  achieved  by  means  which  sweep  unnecessarily  broadly 
and  thereby  invade  the  area  of  protected  freedom."     (Weekly  report,  p.  1129.) 

Catholics.- — The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  although  strictly  opposed  to  any 
mechanical  or  chemical  means  of  birth  control,  appears  to  have  accepted  the  rapid 
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growth  of  population  ns  a  problem.  Pope  Paul  "\'I  in  1964  said  birth  control  and 
population  ''is  an  cxtremelj'  grave  problem.  It  touches  on  the  mainspring  of 
human  life.  It  is  necessary  to  face  attentively  this  development  and  this  is  in 
fact  what  the  church  is  doing." 

A  papal  commission  has  begun  to  study  the  entire  area  of  fertility  and  birth 
control.  The  Pope,  in  his  1964  message,  said,  "We  say  frankly  that  up  to  now  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  motive  to  consider  out  of  date  and  thus  far  not  binding  the 
norms  given  us.  Therefore^  they  must  be  considered  \-alid."  However,  during 
the  October  1964  Ecumenical  Council,  Cardinal  Sounens  of  Belgium  urged  the 
council  to  "meet  the  immense  problem  posed  by  the  present  demographic  ex- 
plosion.    The  matter  is  difficult  but  the  world  is  waiting." 

John  E.  Dunsford,  professor  of  law  at  St.  Louis  University,  said  "most  American 
Catholics  seem  to  tolerate  increased  use  of  public  funds  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices" and  will  continue  to  do  so  provided  public  officials  remain  neutral  in  the 
choice  of  means,  preserving  "as  carefully  as  possible  the  individual's  freedom  of 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  employ  these  methods." 

Population  crisis  commiltee. — Former  Senator  Keating,  April  20,  announced  he 
had  agreed  to  b(^  national  chairman  of  the  Population  Crisis  Committee.  The 
main  objective  of  the  committee,  said  Keating,  was  to  "work  with  and  assist 
people  interested  in  the  population  problem  both  in  the  executive  branch  and 
legislative  branch  of  Government."  Keating  said  the  conmiittee's  purpose  would 
be  "to  supplement"  the  work  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  and  other 
private  organizations  promoting  population  control. 

LEGISLATION 

Past. — Senator  Gruening  in  1963  introduced  a  bill  (S.  Con.  Res.  56)  in  the 
Senate  urging  increased  support  within  the  NIH  for  research  in  reproductive 
biology  and  authorizing  the  President  to  create  a  Commission  on  Population 
which  would  "be  charged  with  the  duty  to  inform  the  Government  and  the 
American  people  of  the  nature  of  population  problems  at  home  and  abroad  and  to 
make  recommendations."  In  1964,  Representtitive  Morris  K.  Udall,  J3emocrat, 
of  Arizona,  introduced  an  identical  bill  in  the  House.  No  action  was  ever  taken 
on  the  bill. 

(Gruening  is  a  Harvard  University  Medical  School  graduate  and  has  studied 
overpopulation  for  many  years.) 

1965. — Gruening,  April"  1,  1965,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  (S.  1676)  to 
create  .\ssistant  Secretary  offices  in  the  State  Department  and  the  HEW  Depart- 
ment to  coordinate  population  control  efforts  and  information.  Th(>  bill  was 
cosponsorcd  by  seven  additional  Senators.  In  introducing  the  Inll,  Gruening 
said:  "The  Government  can  help  when  U.S.  policy  is  made  poshiv(\  rather  than 
permissive,  thcrebj'  enal)ling  States,  counties,  and  others  to  know  that  birth- 
control  information  is  available,  upon  request."  Gruening  stressed,  "We  need 
public  discussion  *  *  *.  We  need  to  find  out  just  what  we  do  know."  Gruening 
said  the  Academy  of  Sciences  recommendation  for  Government  leadership  in 
population  research  and  education   was  contained  in  his  proposed  legislation. 

S.  1676  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  and  to 
Gruening's  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  Subcommittee.  A  congressional  ofhcial 
June  8  said  Gruening  hoped  to  begin  a  "continuing  series  of  hearings"  on  the 
bill  l)y  the  end  of  .luue. 

Bills  identical  to  Gruening's  were  introduced  in  the  House  by  six  Representa- 
tives, including  H.R.  7073,  April  1,  Ijy  Morris  K.  Udall,  Democrat  of  Arizona. 
They  were  referred  to  the  House  Government  Operations  Committee. 

Provisions. — S.  1676  and  H.R.  7073  would  do  the  following: 

Create  in  the  State  Department  an  Offi/e  for  PopuLition  Affairs  to  l)e  super- 
vised by  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popidation  Affairs  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  .\ssistant  Secretary  would  devise  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
areas  in  all  countries  in  which  th"  Government  could  exchange  or  make  avail- 
able information,  education,  and  research  on  international  i)opulation  matters, 
such  as  demography  and   medical  aspects  of  papulation  growth. 

Create  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Office  for 
Population  Affairs  supervised  by  an  .Assistant  Secretar}-  for  Health,  Medical 
Services,  and  Population  Affairs  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  would  be  amhorized  to  collect  and  disseminate  in  the  T'nited  States 
data  and  information  on  domestic  i)opulation  growth  and  family  pUinning  pro- 
grams.    The   bill  would  authorize   the  Secretary  of  the    Department  to   make 
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"polic}'^  determinations"  in  the  field  of  family  planning  and  population  gro\\i;h 
and  to  cooperate  with  public  and  private  institutions,  groups,  or  individuals  in 
carrying  out  programs  in  this  field. 

Direct  the  President  to  convene  a  White  House  Conference  on  Population  in 
January  1967  to  develop  recommendations  for  further  research  and  actions 
related  to  population  problems. 

Authorize  States  to  apply  for  up  to  $15,000  in  funds  for  conducting  State 
conferences  on  population  prior  to  the  White  House  Conference. 

Todd  bill. — Representative  Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  April  1 
introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  7072)  in  the  House  similar  to  H.R.  7073  but  including  a 
"wishes  of  Congress"  provision.  The  provision  would  stipulate  that:  individual 
participation  in  a  family  planning  program  be  "entirely  voluntary"  and  not  a 
prerequisite  for  participation  in  another  related  program;  participants  of  any  pro- 
gram under  the  act  be  fully  informed  of  all  family  planning  techniques  and  methods 
to  insure  benefits  "consistent  with  their  personal  beliefs";  informational  materials 
could  "not  contain  propaganda  promoting  any  particular  philosophy  or  method  of 
family  planning";  Federal  funds  could  not  be  used  "to  promote  through  mass 
media  the  availability  of  family  planning  programs";  Federal  funds  could  not  be 
used  for  surgical  procedures  resulting  in  sterilization  or  abortion  "except  for  medical 
reasons  unrelated  to  family  planning  objectives";  and  no  program  under  the  act 
could  provide  contraceptive  devices  or  drugs  to  unmarried  women  or  women  not 
living  with  their  husbands. 

Scheuer  bills. — Representative  James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  May 
25  introduced  bills  (H.R.  8440,  H.R.  8451)  in  the  House  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  1930  Tariff  Act,  respectively.  The  bills  would  repeal 
"the  archaic  Federal  laws,"  according  to  Scheuer,  which  restrict  the  importation, 
interstate  transportation,  and  transportation  through  the  mails  of  contraceptive 
devices,  information,  and  advertisements. 

OUTLOOK 

A  congressional  spokesman,  referring  to  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message,  told  Congressional  Quarterly  that  no  further  backing  from  the  adminis- 
tration was  "anticipated"  or  "expected."  However,  the  spokesman  said  the 
President's  statement  "opened  the  door"  to  nationwide  discussion  of  population 
matters. 

Gniening's  bill  appears  to  have  some  chance  of  passage,  mainly  because  it 
would  not  provide  Federal  controls  over  population  matters.  It  merely  seeks  to 
"make  possible  the  widest  national  dialog"  over  the  problem,  according  to  Omen- 
ing. Todd's  bill  is  likely  to  be  opposed  by  those  who  do  not  want  any  "Federal 
interference"  in  birth  control  matters. 

Congressional  moves  in  this  area  will  probably  be  slow  and  deliberate,  par- 
ticularly to  avoid  major  opposition  from  the  Nation's  45  million  Catholics. 

But  there  appears  to  have  been  a  substantial  change  in  attitude  in  the  5  years 
since  Eisenhower  indicated  birth  control  was  strictly  off  limits  for  the  Government. 
The  fact  that  the  population  of  the  world  has  increased  by  more  than  100  million 
since  then  is  one  reason  to  believe  the  Federal  Government  may  become  more  in- 
volved in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  overpopulation. 

Senator  Gruening.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  released 
to  my  office  several  photographs  taken  in  this  Nation's  parks  demon- 
strating the  overcrowdedness  of  our  recreational  facilities.  I  would 
like  to  place  one  of  them  in  the  hearing  record  at  this  point,  showing 
how  many  American  families  "camp"  these  days — each  car  parked 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  next  car,  and  the  tent  stakes  almost  under 
their  rear  bumpers.  Are  the  days  of  solitude  in  the  woods  already 
a  thing  of  the  past?  This  picture,  taken  at  Cape  Hatteras  in  North 
Carolina,  leads  us  to  po§e'  the  question. 
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Senator  Gruening.  That  will  conclude  our  hearings  for  today. 
The  hearings  will  be  resumed  tomoiTOW  at  the  same  place,  the  same 
hour,  10  o'clock.  And  among  the  witnesses  will  be  President  Frederick 
Seitz  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  Senator  Joseph  Tydings 
of  Maryland;  Representative  John  Conyers  of  Michigan's  First  Dis- 
trict; Representative  James  Scheuer  of  New  York's  21st  District;  and 
Robert  Cook,  the  very  knowledgeable  president  of  Population  Ref- 
erence Bureau. 

So  we  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomon'ow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  June  23,  1965.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23,   1965 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:05  a.m.  in  room  3302,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  pursuant  to  recess.  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gruening  and  Simpson. 

Also  present:  Walter  L.  Reynolds,  chief  clerk  and  staff  director,  and 
Ann  M .  Grickis,  assistant  chief  clerk.  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; Herbert  W.  Beaser,  staff  director,  and  Mary  S.  Glotfelty, 
clerk,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures;  and  Laura  Olson, 
special  consultant  on  population  problems. 

Senator  Gruening.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  our  scheduled  witnesses,  I  will  put  a  couple 
of  communications  in  the  record.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  my 
senatorial  coUeague,  Bob  Bartlett,  who  writes  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures: 

Exhibit  29 

Letter  to  Senator  Gruening  From  the  Honorable  E.  L.  (Bob)  Barilett, 
U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of  Alaska 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  June  15  and  to 
thank  you  for  telling  me  of  your  subcommittee's  plans  to  hold  hearings  on  S. 
1676,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  congratulate  your  subcommittee  and  the  interest  which  it  has  taken  in  this 
measure  and  I  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  important  information  which  will 
be  developed  as  a  result  of  the  hearings. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am  sincerely  yours. 

(Signed)     E.  L.   (Bop)   Bartlett. 

Senator  Gruening.  And  here  is  a  statement  by  Kepresentative 
George  E.  Brown,  of  the  29th  District  of  California,  who  would  like  to 
appear  but  is  unable  to  today  and  is,  therefore,  presenting  this  state- 
ment which  I  will  read  into  the  record: 

Exhibit  30 

Letter  to  Senator  Gruening  From  the  Honorable  George  E.  Brown,  a 
Representative  in  Congress  From  the  29th  Congressional  District  of 
THE  State  of  California 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  first  like  to  congratulate  you  and  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  for  your  great  foresight  in  giving  attention  to  this  most  serious 
problem — a  problem  that  will,  I  feel,  become  more  and  more  obviously  acute  with 
increasing  rapidity  during  the  coming  decade. 

I  would  add  that  it  is  your  own  great  personal  concern  and  knowledge  in  respect 
to  the  population  picture  throughout  the  world  that  has  helped  to  bring  about  a 
realization  by  many  of  us  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
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It  is  my  feeling  that  much  of  our  effort  to  bring  about  economic  stabiUty  and 
self-dependence  around  the  globe — efforts  to  rid  the  world  of  hunger  and  pesti- 
lence— are  futile  if  we  do  not  stem  this  flood  of  humanity  before  the  resultant 
problems   reach   overwhelming    proportions. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  programs  such  as  the  antipoverty  efforts,  Appa- 
lachian aid,  public  welfare,  and  similar  plans  to  combat  the  ills  of  our  Nation  will 
not  be  successful  indefinitely  if  our  population  growth  rates  are  not  reduced 
substantially. 

Projections  show  the  possibilities  of  overwhelming  numbers  of  persons  covering 
the  earth,  impossible  to  feed,  and  utilizing  land  space  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  no  room  left  on  which  to  grow  food.  All  of  these  possibilities  occur  within 
a  few  centuries  and  provide  graphic  pictures  proving  that  the  growth  rate  must  be 
reduced  in  some  way. 

Undoubtedly,  nature  would  solve  the  problem  for  us  if  we  want  to  be  patient. 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  methods  she  might  use,  however.  Some  of  her  favorites 
in  the  past  have  been  war,  famine,  and  plague.  She  may  have  a  few  tricks  up 
her  sleeve  that  we  have  not  heard  of  yet. 

Such  long-range  concerns  are  often  hard  for  us  to  get  excited  about.  Even 
those  areas  on  the  earth  that  have  nearly  reached  the  point  of  saturation — that 
cannot  feed  themselves  properly  at  the  present  time  (or  in  the  near  future  even 
with  the  help  of  the  maximum  foreseeable  improvements  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion) and  do  not  have  the  industrial  capacity  to  purchase  the  needed  food — are 
remote  and  do  not  present  an  immediate  threat  to  the  well-being  of  most  of  us. 

Tb(!  speed  with  which  tlxe  world  population  is  multiplying  curn-ntly  will,  we 
know,  result  in  the  creation  of  more  and  more  of  these  saturation  areas.  In 
addition,  even  tliose  nations  and  continents  with  a  great  deal  of  space  in  relation 
to  the  overall  population,  but  with  little  capital  investment  or  industrial  and 
technological  advancement — such  as  South  America — are  unable  to  withstand  a 
population  growth  rate  that  is  so  much  higher  than  their  economic  growth  rate 
without  suffering  great  deprivation,  starvation,  and  dangerous  unrest. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers  to  this  dilemma.  We  probably  do  not  have 
enough  of  the  answers  or  enough  time  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  hardship.  We 
must,  however,  begin  to  do  what  we  can. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  for  mankind  to  exercise 
a  large  amount  of  control  over  what  appears  to  be  an  uncontrollable  surge  of 
population.     He  has  the  knowledge,  the  tools  and  the  need  for  action. 

Certainly  we  can  help  to  alleviate  the  worst  of  the  problems  in  those  troubled 
areas  where  they  cannot  possibly  hft  themselves  from  the  self-perpetutating, 
quicksand-type  situation  in  which  any  efforts  to  increase  the  industrial  outlook 
would  lower  the  output  of  food — which  is  already  in  short  supply. 

We  must,  of  course,  keep  our  goal  set  for  tlie  long-range  problem  that  the 
entire  world  faces  and,  at  the  same  time,  seek  out  means  whereby  the  realities  of 
today  can  be  recognized  and  met,  for  there  are  many  problems — worldwide  and 
throughout  the  world— that  already  exist  as  a  result  of  the  population  explosion 
in  addition  to  those  that  are  readily  recognizable  in  the  fixed-boundary  saturation 
areas  that  readily  come  to  mind. 

For  instance,  within  families  right  here  in  the  United  States,  the  addition  of 
another  chilfl  can  be  both  an  economic  and  a  psychological  catastrophe  that  this 
family  should  not  be  forced  to  undergo  if  it  does  not  wish  to  do  so.  An  unwanted 
child  can  add  to  the  burdens  we  are  faced  with  in  our  delinquency  and  crime  rates. 
A  modest  income  family  might  be  able  to  provide  adequate  education  for  a  limited 
number  of  children,  biit  might  be  forced  to  forgo  this  same  education  for  all  of 
the  children  if  their  numbers  increase  too  greatly. 

Many  of  the  political  problems  we  are  suffering  throughout  the  world  can  be 
laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  population  explosion  and  its  attendant  miseries.  We 
cannot  convince  nations  of  the  wisdom  of  our  democratic  way  of  life  if  they  are 
suffering  from  growth  problems  that  no  system  can  cure  and,  in  the  process  of 
attempting  to  adopt  our  methods,  even  with  our  help,  they  continue  to  drop 
further  into  the  clutches  of  hunger  and  misery. 

The  proposal  before  this  subcommittee  today  would  not  solve  all  of  these 
problems  and  is  not,  in  fact,  designed  to  do  that.  It  is  primarily  directed  at 
providing  the  machinery  whereby  we  hope  to  find  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
can  begin  this  task.  We  must  alert  the  Nation  to  the  dangers  that  exist,  and  we 
must  seek  out  and  find  the  methods  by  which  we  can  avert  the  natural  and  un- 
natural means  of  population  control  which  will  otherwise  most  certainly  be  thrust 
on  our  descendants — not  our  great-great-grandchildren,  but  our  children. 

(Signed)     George  E.  Brown, 
U.S.  Representative,  29th  District,  California. 
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Senator  Gruening.  It  is  very  interesting  that  Congressman  Brown 
from  California  points  out  what  is  already  taking  place  in  his  State, 
that  land  space  which  has  been  utilized  for  the  growth  of  food  is  now 
no  longer  available.  I  have  noticed  this  happening  myself  in  past 
years  as  I  drove  through  California  on  my  way  to  or  from  Alaska  and 
had  my  attention  called  to  it  by  residents  of  California,  They  were 
worried  about  the  great  increase  of  popul  ation.  As  we  drive  by  various 
valleys  they  would  say,  "Look.  This  used  to  be  a  beautiful  valley 
filled  with  citrus  trees.  Now  look  at  it,  filled  with  hundreds  of  Httle 
boxes  called  houses." 

Only  last  year  I  was  talking  to  a  prominent  citrus  grower  who 
prophesied  that  within  a  very  few  years  citrus  fruits — oranges,  gTape- 
fruit,  limes  and  lemons — would  no  longer  be  grown  in  California; 
that  these  valleys  where  they  had  been  grown  would  be  filled  up 
with  the  subdivisions  of  the  real  estate  developers;  and  that  the 
fruit  now  originating  in  California  would  have  to  come  from  other 
areas.  This  would  certainly  be  an  esthetic  and  an  economic  loss  to 
the  State  of  California  and  a  real  deterioration  in  livability  which  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  gi-eat  influx  of  people  into  the  State. 

It  is  pertinent  that  Representative  Brown,  of  California,  calls 
particular  attention  to  this  in  a  general  way,  and  it  is  interesting  that 
those  of  us  who  have  been  observing  this  have  noticed  specific  in- 
stances of  these  undesirable  changes. 

There  are  many,  many  private  organizations,  universities,  associa- 
tions and  other  groups  w^hich  are  concerned  with  the  population 
problem.  I  have  asked  that  a  list  of  these  various  groups  be  compiled 
by  the  staff  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  these  hearings  at  a  later  date. 

Today  we  will  hear  the  first  of  many  witnesses  who  will  come  to 
represent  these  organizations.  At  this  time  I  should  like  to  call  this 
next  hearing  witness,  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  has  contributed  much  to  the  population 
dialog. 

Is  Dr.  Seitz  here? 

Dr.  Seitz.  Yes. 

Senator  Gruening.  Dr.  Seitz,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you 
here.     Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  a  seat. 

It  is  pertinent  at  this  time  to  read  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr. 
Seitz. 

BIOGRAPHIC    STATEMENT:    FREDERICK    SEITZ 

Dr.  Frederick  Seitz  was  born  in  San  Francisco  on  July  4,  1911. 
He  graduated  from  Stanford  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  mathematics  in 
1932,  and  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  physics  in  1934  from  Princeton.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

On  September  1,  1964,  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  Graduate 
College  and  vice  president  for  research  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  is  resigning  these  positions,  effective  this  coming  June  30,  to  be- 
come the  first  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  serve 
on  a  full-time  basis.  He  has  been  serving  as  part-time  president  of 
the  Academy  since  1962. 
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Dr.  Seitz  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles,  scientific  papers,  and 
books  concerning  his  major  professional  scientific  interest,  the  theory 
of  solids  and  nuclear  physics. 

He  has  also  been  active  as  a  consultant  and  conferee  for  a  wide  range 
of  governmental  and  private  organizations.  During  World  War  II  he 
was  a  civilian  member  of  the  National  Defense  Research  Committee 
and,  in  1945,  a  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  1946  and  1947 
he  was  the  director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  training 
program  in  atomic  energy.  In  1959  and  1960  he  was  a  science  ad- 
viser to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  At  present  he 
is  a  member  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  National  Medal  of  Science; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Defense  Science  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Defense;  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  a  member  of  the  Naval  Research  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research;  a  member  of  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Group  of  the  Office  of  Aerospace  Research;  a  member  of 
the  Statutory  Visiting  Committee  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards; 
a  consultant  to  the  Education  Commission  of  Enquiry  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India;  the  chairman  of  the  Science  Advisory  Council  of 
IlHnois;  a  member  of  the  Policy  Advisory  Board  of  Argonne  National 
Laboratory;  and  a  member  of  the  scientific  advisory  committees  for 
the  United  Aircraft  Corp. 

He  is  a  member  of  several  professional  organizations  related  to  his 
field,  including  the  International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics, 
of  which  he  is  vice  president. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us  today,  Dr.  Seitz.  We  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  work  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
your  own  important  part  in  it.  We  are  most  happy  to  have  you  read 
your  statement  and  make  any  additional  comments  that  you  think 
are  appropriate. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.   FREDERICK  SEITZ,   PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Seitz.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Gruening. 

UNCONTROLLED    POPULATION    GROWTH:    "ONE    OF    THE    MOST    CRITICAL 

ISSUES    OF    OUR    time" 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  am  most  gi*ateful  for  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  you  today  to  tell  you  of  the  continuing  interest 
of  the  National  Academy  of  »Sciences  is  one  of  the  most  critical  issues 
of  our  time,  namely  that  of  uncontrolled  growth  in  population. 

NATIONAL    ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCES    ACTS 

At  the  initiative  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Academy's  Committee  on 
Science  and  Public  Policy,  Dr.  George  B.  Kistiakowsky,  an  ad  hoc 
panel  of  distinguished  scientists  was  brought  together  in  the  fall 
of  1962  to  review  and  summarize  the  findings  of  others  on  population 
growth  and  its  consequences.  In  the  spring  of  1968  the  panel  issued 
a  report,  "The  Growth  of  World  Population."  This  report  has  been 
distributed  very  widely  and  is  available  at  present  in  Spanish  and 
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Portuguese  as  well  as  in  English.  The  report  analyzed  and  evaluated 
the  situation  as  it  then  existed,  identified  the  problems  believed  to  be 
critical  and  immediate,  and  made  recommendations  for  specific 
actions.  The  nature  of  the  problem  dictated  a  report  that  dealt 
with  larger  social  and  economic  factors  relating  to  population  control, 
as  well  as  to  the  biomedical  aspects  of  fertility  regulation. 

The  panel  concluded  that  the  overall  task  facing  all  nations  is  to 
achieve  general  acceptance  of  the  need  for  planning  and  controlling 
family  size.  Science  and  technology  must  help  secure  this  acceptance 
throughout  the  world  by  providing  knowledge  of  reproductive  proc- 
esses and  readily  available  and  simple  techniques  for  controlling  them. 

DEVELOPMENTS   SINCE   1963 

We  are  pleased  to  note  several  important  developments  since  the 
publication  of  the  Academy's  1963  report.  Foremost  was  the  pledge 
made  by  President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
January  1965  that  he  "will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to 
help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  the  world  population  and  the  growing 
scarcity  in  world  resources."  We  are  also  most  gratified  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  1964  issued  a  forthright  policy  state- 
ment on  professional  services  relative  to  family  planning  and  birth 
control.  Further  evidence  of  the  trend  toward  more  specific  attention 
to  the  problem  is  seen  in  the  new  policy  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  provide,  at  the  request  of  foreign  governments, 
advice  and  assistance  in  family  planning.  In  addition,  substantial 
programs  relating  to  population  problems  have  been  started  in  public 
health  schools  both  here  and  abroad.  Although  these  are  indeed 
welcome  steps  forward,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the  Academy's  1963  report 
called  for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Academy  Committee  on 
Population.  Accordingly,  such  a  committee  was  estabhshed  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  William  D.  McElroy,  who  was  also  chairman 
of  the  panel  that  prepared  the  earlier  report.  The  first  report  of  the 
new  committee,  "The  Growth  of  U.S.  Population,"  was  released  to  the 
public  on  May  25  of  this  year.  It  is  a  report  dedicated  to  our  own 
population  problems. 

In  its  earlier  report  on  the  growth  of  world  population,  the 
Academy's  panel  warned  that  the  uncontrolled  growth  of  the  world's 
population  had  a  pervasive  adverse  eft'ect  on  many  aspects  of  human 
welfare.  In  the  recent  report  on  the  growth  of  U.S.  population,  the 
committee  discusses  problems  associated  with  human  fertility  in  the 
United  States.  Certainly  the  problems  relating  to  the  size  and 
growth  of  the  populations  of  technically  advanced  countries  are  less 
oppressive  and  immediate  than  those  in  the  developing  countries. 
They  are  nonetheless  critical,  however. 

PROBLEMS    COME   WITH    POPULATION    INCREASES 

Population  increases  are  responsible  for  many  serious  social, 
economic,  and  educational  problems.  For  example,  our  schools  find 
it  difficult  to  maintain   adequate  educational  standards  under  the 
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burden  of  increased  student  populations.     Moreover,  in  the  words  of 
the  committee: 

Despite  the  overall  robustness  of  our  economy,  millions  of  our  citizens  cannot 
find  work,  and  the  unemployment  problem  is  compounded  by  automation  and  by 
the  increasing  number  of  young  people  entering  the  labor  force. 

Air  and  water  pollution,  traffic  congestion,  and  urban  slums  are 
among  the  Nation's  immediate  problems  that  are  aggravated  by  the 
uncontrolled  growth  of  population. 

The  Academy's  committee  has  examined  some  of  the  most  critical 
problems  associated  with  population  in  the  United  States  today,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  state  of  education,  research,  training,  and 
public  services  relevant  to  family  planning.  The  report  presents  the 
committee's  conclusions  and  its  recommendations  for  further  action. 
As  the  committee  continues  its  study  of  the  many  problems  associated 
with  the  expanding  world  population,  other  reports  will  follow,  and 
we  shall  be  happy  to  keep  you  informed  as  these  develop. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Seitz.  We  wel- 
come the  support  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  I  am  going 
to  direct  that  the  1963  report  of  your  panel,  "The  Growth  of  World 
Population,"  be  included  in  the  record  of  these  hearings,  as  well  as 
the  first  report  of  the  new  committee,  "The  Growth  of  U.S.  Popula- 
tion," which  was  released  on  May  25  of  this  year,  as  well  as  the  state- 
ment of  the  American  Medical  Association  of  last  year.  I  think  those 
are  all  useful  addenda  to  our  records. 

(The  three  items  referred  to  follow :) 
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Exhibit  31 

The  Growth  of  World  Population 

(analysis  of  the  problems  and  recommendations  for  research  and  training) 

(Booklet  produced  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Public  Policy  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council,  Washington,  D.C.,  Publicatioa 
1091,  1963)  I 

The  problem  of  uncontrolled  population  growth  emerges  as  one  of 
the  most  critical  issues  of  our  time  since  it  influences  the  welfare  and, 
happiness  of  all  the  world's  citizens.  It  commands  the  attention  of 
every  nation  and  society;  the  problem  is  no  less  grave  for  the  tech* 
nically  advanced  nations  than  for  the  less  developed. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  must  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  that  science  and  technology  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
social,  cultural,  and  bio-medical  questions  involved. 

I  hope  that  this  report  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Public 
Policy  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  will  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  thought  and  action.  It  is  addressed  not  only  to  other  scientists  but 
to  people  generally,  since  all  must  bear  the  ultimate  responsibility, 

Frederick  Seitz,  President 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Washington,  D.  C. 
April,  1963 
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Foreword 


The  Committee  on  Science  and  Public  Policy  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  aware  of  the  increasing  public  concern  over  the  effects 
of  uncontrolled  population  growth,  brought  together  in  the  fall  of 
1962  a  panel  of  distinguished  scientists  to  review  and  summarize  the 
findings  of  others  on  population  growth  and  its  consequences. 

In  the  report  that  follows,  the  panel  has  analyzed  and  evaluated 
the  existing  situation,  identified  the  immediately  critical  problems, 
and  suggested  a  course  of  action.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  report  deals  not  only  with  its  bio-medical  aspects  but  with 
social  and  economic  factors  as  well.  A  reading  of  the  report  leaves 
no  doubt  about  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  subject. 

Here  as  elsewhere  science  and  technology  can  play  a  major  role 
in  the  realization  of  human  expectations  of  future  improvement.  On 
behalf  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  members  of  the  panel, 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Public  Policy  presents  this  report  to 
the  public  with  the  hope  that  it  will  contribute  to  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  consequences  of  rapid  population  growth  and,  through 
a  recommended  course  of  action,  to  its  eventual  control. 

George  B.   Kistiakowsky,   Chairman 
Committee  on  Science  and  Public  Policy 
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Introduction 


All  nations  are  committed  to  achieving  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  their  people— adequate  food,  good  health,  literacy,  education,  and 
gainful  employment.  These  are  the  goals  of  millions  now  living  in 
privation.  An  important  barrier  to  the  achievement  of  these  goals  is 
the  current  rate  of  population  growth.  The  present  world  population 
is  likely  to  double  in  the  next  35  years,  producing  a  population  of  six 
billion  by  the  year  2000.  If  the  same  rate  of  growth  continues,  there 
will  be  12  billion  people  on  earth  in  70  years  and  over  25  billion  by 
the  year  2070.  Such  rapid  population  growth,  which  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  present  and  prospective  rates  of  increase  in  economic 
development,  imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  all  efforts  to  improve  human 
welfare.  Moreover,  since  we  live  in  an  interconnected  world,  it  is  an 
international  problem  from  which  no  one  can  escape. 

In  our  judgment,  this  problem  can  be  successfully  attacked  by 
developing  new  methods  of  fertility  regulation,  and  implementing 
programs  of  voluntary  family  planning  widely  and  rapidly  through- 
out the  world.  Although  only  a  few  nations  have  made  any  concerted 
efforts  in  this  direction,  responsible  groups  in  the  social,  economic, 
and  scientific  communities  of  many  countries  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  intelligent  and  forthright 
action.  We  recommend  that  these  groups  now  join  in  a  common 
effort  to  disseminate  present  knowledge  on  population  problems, 
family  planning,  and  related  bio-medical  matters,  and  to  initiate 
programs  of  research  that  will  advance  our  knowledge  in  these  fields. 
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More  than  bio-medical  research  will  be  required,  for  control  of 
population  growth  by  means  of  voluntary  regulation  within  each 
family  poses  major  social  and  economic  problems  that  can  be  solved 
only  in  part  by  biological  means.  Of  special  importance  is  the  need 
for  extensive  and  immediate  research  in  the  field  to  learn  how  we 
can  make  family  planning  more  eflEective  in  societies  that  recognize 
the  need  for  it.  The  challenge  to  students  of  social  problems  can 
hardly  be  overstated. 

In  view  of  its  relationship  to  the  welfare  of  all  men,  individually 
and  collectively,  the  problem  of  population  growth  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  Increased  understanding  of  present  procedures  and  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  for  regulating  fertility  will  maximize  the  free- 
dom of  all  parents  to  determine  the  size  of  their  families  even  in  those 
countries  where  population  growth  is  not  an  urgent  social  problem 
but  where  fertility  regulation  can  have  great  personal  significance. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  kinds  of  basic  bio-medical  investiga- 
tions that  will  contribute  to  solutions  of  problems  of  human  fertility 
will  also  provide  information  that  can  be  applied  to  the  development 
of  methods  for  overcoming  sterility,  for  influencing  embryonic  devel- 
opment in  order  to  repair  genetically  determined  biochemical  defi- 
ciencies, for  avoiding  harmful  influences  of  drugs  taken  during 
pregnancy,  and,  in  general,  for  assuring  optimum  conditions  for 
embryonic  and  fetal  development. 

In  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  many  different  kinds  of  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  both  public  and  private,  have  important  con- 
tributions to  make.  Other  than  the  search  for  lasting  peace,  no  prob- 
lem is  more  urgent. 
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Conclusions 


The  panel  concludes  from  its  investigations  that  the  over-all  task 
is  to  achieve  universal  acceptance  of  the  desirability  of  planning  and 
controlling  family  size.  An  essential  condition  for  the  achievement 
of  this  objective  is  the  awareness  among  people  throughout  the  world 
that  voluntary  planning  and  control  of  family  size  can  and  will  pro- 
vide better  opportunities  for  all  children  and  greater  happiness  for 
their  parents. 

Science  and  technology  must  provide  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  reproductive  processes  and  simple,  acceptable  techniques  for 
controlling  them.  Societies  must  make  available  to  all  people  tech- 
niques that  do  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  privacy  and  fulfillment 
of  marital  life. 

Implementation  of  the  following  recommendations  is  essential 
for  needed  expansion  and  strengthening  of  activities  in  the  fields  of 
science  that  are  concerned  with  population  problems. 

1  Support  of  graduate  and  postdoctoral  training  in 
demography  and  in  social  and  bio-medical  sciences  con- 
cerned with  population  problems  should  be  increased. 

EflFective  basic  and  applied  research  on  population  problems  is 
severely  restricted  by  the  scarcity  of  qualified  experts.  In  demography, 
for  example,  the  conduct  of  large-scale  statistical  operations  and  the 
staffing  of  research  programs  within  the  government  and  in  the  uni- 
versities must  draw  upon  a  very  meager  supply  of  trained  demog- 
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raphers.  Despite  the  fundamental  contributions  that  have  already 
been  made  by  demographers  in  illuminating  the  inverse  relationship 
between  population  growth  and  economic  development,  large  areas 
of  the  problem  remain  obscure.  No  great  increase  in  the  effective 
contribution  of  population  research  is  likely  to  occur  without  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  good  demographers.  Fellowship  support 
is  needed  in  order  to  attract  qualified  students  to  graduate  work  in 
demography.  In  addition,  funds  are  needed  to  help  universities  estab- 
lish teaching  and  research  posts,  for  at  the  present  time  graduate 
training  in  demography  is  available  at  only  a  few  of  the  many  out- 
standing American  universities. 

Similar  needs  exist  in  the  social  sciences,  to  provide  competent 
investigators  for  motivational  and  attitudinal  studies  in  the  field  of 
family  planning.  Finally,  as  indicated  in  the  bio-medical  section  of 
this  report,  there  is  great  need  for  increased  research  in  a  number  of 
areas  related  to  animal  and  human  reproduction.  This  requires  addi- 
tional personnel.  Increased  support  for  existing  laboratories  and  for 
individual  investigators  currently  concerned  with  studies  of  specific 
aspects  of  the  reproductive  process  will  help  to  attract  graduate  stu- 
dents to  this  field  of  investigation.  Graduate  and  postdoctoral  training 
fellowships  must  be  provided  for  qualified  candidates.  Support  for 
schools  of  hygiene  and  public  health  concerned  with  the  training  of 
personnel  in  population  problems  must  also  be  expanded. 

2  Research  laboratories  for  scientific  investigation  of  the 
bio-medical  aspects  of  human  reproduction  should  be 
expanded. 

The  process  of  human  reproduction  is  complex,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  it  will  require  extensive  research  by  many  investi- 
gators in  universities,  medical  centers,  and  other  research  institutions. 

There  are  at  present  a  few  laboratories  concerned  with  human 
reproduction.  We  recommend  that  these  laboratories  expand  their 
facilities  and  mobilize  additional  students  and  mature  scholars  to 
work  on  problems  of  human  fertility.  Bringing  such  scientists  to- 
gether at  a  few  centers  would  create  a  highly  stimulating  atmosphere 
and  bring  a  new  sense  of  urgency  to  our  appreciation  of  world  popu- 
lation problems.    The  work  of  such  laboratories  would  attract  public 
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attention  to  the  importance  of  research  in  this  area  and  serve  to 
catalyze  additional  work  in  other  laboratories  on  studies  in  human 
reproduction.  In  this  connection  we  welcome  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 

The  bio-medical  section  of  this  report  discusses  several  promising 
opportunities  for  research  on  methods  of  fertility  regulation.  Work 
done  in  recent  years  has  opened  up  enough  such  opportunities  to 
warrant  a  concentrated  five-to-seven-year  effort  in  applied  research 
directed  toward  improving  and  enlarging  the  present  battery  of  con- 
traceptive methods,  thus  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  voluntary 
family  planning  by  individuals  throughout  the  world.  The  scope  and 
urgency  of  the  problems  are  great  enough  to  justify  the  launching  of 
large,  well-publicized  programs.  Such  programs  would  surely  attract 
sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  personnel  to  staflE  the  pertinent  areas 
of  study  and  research. 

3  International  cooperation  in  studies  concerned  with  vol- 
untary fertility  regulation  and  family  planning  is  highly 
desirable,  and  the  United  States  Government  should 
actively  participate  in  fostering  such  cooperation,  work- 
ing in  coordination  with  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  system  whenever  possible,  and  with 
other  inter-governmental  and  non-governmental  organi- 
zations whenever  appropriate. 

The  most  important  contributions  the  United  States  Government 
can  make  are  support  of  the  search  for  new  knowledge  and  making 
this  knowledge  readily  accessible  to  the  international  community. 
Scientific  research  knows  no  national  boundaries,  and  it  is  appropriate 
that  American  efforts  to  improve  ojar  knowledge  of  biological,  social, 
and  cultural  aspects  of  voluntary  fertility  regulation  and  family  plan- 
ning should  be  part  of  an  international  effort.  We  should  seek  to 
foster  the  creation  of  a  rich  diversity  of  resources  among  various 
countries  of  the  international  community,  so  that  countries  seeking 
information  on  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  their  population  prob- 
lems will  be  able  to  obtain  from  one  country  or  anotlier  the  particular 
types  of  assistance  most  compatible  with  their  particular  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  religious  circumstances. 
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One  of  the  major  tasks  is  to  provide  a  social,  medical,  and 
economic  base  for  the  continued  modernization  of  less-developed 
countries.  This  requires  measures  to  improve  the  application  of  mod- 
ern scientific  knowledge  to  public  health  problems,  education,  the 
rationalization  of  agriculture,  development  of  industries,  improvement 
of  vital  statistics  and  national  censuses,  and  to  other  studies  of  popu- 
lation trends.  The  United  States  aid  program  and  the  United  Nations 
and  related  agencies  have  a  major  role  to  play  in  all  activities  that 
will  help  to  develop  the  skilled  personnel  needed  for  modernization 
of  a  society.  All  these  developments  are  good  in  their  own  right  and 
also  will  contribute  positively  to  the  appreciation  and  solution  of 
population  problems  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition,  there  is  specific  need  for  direct  assistance  in  the 
implementation  of  policies  relating  to  voluntary  fertility  control  and 
family  planning.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  assistance  will  be  provided 
by  various  interested  governments,  either  bilaterally  or  through  special 
multilateral  arrangements.  It  should  also  be  provided,  at  least  in  part, 
by  private  institutions  and  organizations,  by  foundations,  and  even 
through  commercial  channels. 

4  Programs  in  the  United  States  for  the  training  of  family- 
planning  administrators  should  be  improved  and  en- 
larged. 

The  effectiveness  of  family-planning  programs  in  both  highly 
developed  and  less-developed  areas  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  adminis- 
trators skilled  in  carrying  such  programs  to  the  people.  In  the  end, 
such  personnel  can  best  be  trained  in  field  situations,  for  only  there 
can  they  accumulate  the  necessary  experience.  Thus  this  country  can 
perform  a  most  useful  service  now  by  training  administrators  who  will 
become  instructors  in  their  own  countries.  A  few  United  States  schools 
of  public  health  now  provide  such  training,  but  more  and  better  pro- 
grams and  facilities  are  needed  to  train  much  larger  groups.  We  see 
a  need  for  the  training  of  social  workers  and  health  educators  through 
practical  work  in  this  country  under  the  supervision  of  appropriate 
local  officials. 

Governments  and  individuals,  and  particularly  underprivileged 
people  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  should  have  the  freest  and  fullest 
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access  possible  to  the  best  information  on  matters  of  family  planning 
as  a  basis  for  making  their  own  decisions.  Such  information  should 
be  appropriate  to  the  particular  economic  and  social  milieus  of  its 
recipients  as  well  as  to  their  medical  and  personal  requirements.  In 
short,  both  governmental  and  individual  judgments  on  this  important 
matter  deserve  the  best  available  information  that  modem  demog- 
raphy, social  science,  and  bio-medical  science  can  provide. 

5  A  committee  should  he  established  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and 
coordinating  programs  directed  toward  the  solution  of 
problems  of  uncontrolled  growth  of  populations. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  this  committee  would  be  to  ensure, 
by  sponsoring  special  conferences,  that  the  results  of  basic  research 
being  done  in  various  laboratories  are  made  available  to  appropriate 
organizations  for  effective  utilization  in  applied  work. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  problem,  requiring  the  participation 
of  many  different  social  institutions  (government,  private  organiza- 
tions, industry,  etc.) ,  requires  that  some  single  agency  such  as  this 
committee  take  the  initiative  in  seeking  ways  and  means  of  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  this  report. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  call  attention  to  the  interdisciplinary 
nature  of  population  studies,  requiring  an  integration  of  knowledge 
from  many  fields  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences:  medicine,  biology, 
economics,  demography,  sociology,  and  psychology.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  Academy  can  perform  a  most  valuable  service  by  helping  to 
further  this  interdisciplinary  cooperation. 

•     *     *     •     * 

The  succeeding  sections  of  this  report  indicate  in  broad  outline 
the  existing  world  situation  in  population  growth  trends.  It  is  the 
factors  determining  those  trends  with  which  we  must  concern  ourselves 
in  preparing  the  broadest  possible  attack  on  this  problem. 
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World  Population  Problems 


THE  GROWTH  OF  WORLD  POPULATION 

The  population  of  the  world,  now  somewhat  in  excess  of  three 
billion  persons,  is  growing  at  about  two  per  cent  a  year,  or  faster 
than  at  any  other  period  in  man's  history.  While  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  of  population  growth  during  the  past  two  or  three 
centuries,  it  has  been  especially  rapid  during  the  past  20  years.  To 
appreciate  the  pace  of  population  growth  we  should  recall  that  world 
population  doubled  in  about  1,700  years  from  the  time  of  Christ  until 
the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century;  it  doubled  again  in  about  200  years, 
doubled  again  in  less  than  100,  and,  if  the  current  rate  of  population 
increase  were  to  remain  constant,  would  double  every  35  years.  More- 
over, this  rate  is  still  increasing. 

To  be  sure,  the  rate  of  increase  cannot  continue  to  grow  much 
further.  Even  if  the  death  rate  were  to  fall  to  zero,  at  the  present 
level  of  human  reproduction  the  growth  rate  would  not  be  much  in 
excess  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent  per  year,  and  the  time  required 
for  world  population  to  double  would  not  fall  much  below  20  years. 

Although  the  current  two  per  cent  a  year  does  not  sound  like 
an  extraordinary  rate  of  increase,  a  few  simple  calculations  demon- 
strate that  such  a  rate  of  increase  in  human  population  could  not 
possibly  continue  for  more  than  a  few  hundred  years.  Had  this  rate 
existed  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  now,  the  world  population  would 
have  increased  in  this  period  by  a  factor  of  about  7  x  10";  in  other 
words,  there  would  be  about  20  million  individuals  in  place  of  each 
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person  now  alive,  or  100  people  to  each  square  foot.  If  the  present 
world  population  should  continue  to  increase  at  its  present  rate  of 
two  per  cent  per  year,  then,  within  two  centuries,  there  will  be  more 
than  150  billion  people.  Calculations  of  this  sort  demonstrate  without 
question  not  only  that  the  current  continued  increase  in  the  rate  of 
population  growth  must  cease  but  also  that  this  rate  must  decline 
again.  There  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  this  long-term  prognosis: 
Either  the  birth  rate  of  the  world  must  come  down  or  the  death  rate 
must  go  back  up. 


POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  DIFFERENT 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  rates  of  population  growth  are  not  the  same,  of  course,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  industrialized  countries,  Japan  and 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  now  growing  relatively  slowly- 
doubling  their  populations  in  50  to  100  years.  Another  group  of 
industrialized  countries— the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  Argentina— are  doubling  their 
populations  in  30  to  40  years,  approximately  the  world  average.  The 
pre-industrial,  low-income,  and  less-developed  areas  of  the  world,  with 
two  thirds  of  the  world's  population— including  Asia  (except  Japan 
and  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Soviet  Union) ,  the  southwestern  Pacific 
islands  (principally  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia) ,  Africa  (with  the 
exception  of  European  minorities) ,  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and  Latin 
America  (with  the  exception  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay)  —are  grow- 
ing at  rates  ranging  from  moderate  to  very  fast.  Annual  growth  rates 
in  all  these  areas  range  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half 
per  cent,  doubling  in  20  to  40  years. 

The  rates  of  population  growth  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
world  are,  with  few  exceptions,  simply  the  differences  between  their 
birth  rates  and  death  rates.  International  migration  is  a  negligible 
factor  in  rates  of  growth  today.  Thus,  one  can  understand  the  varying 
rates  of  population  growth  of  different  parts  of  the  world  by  under- 
standing what  underlies  their  respective  birth  and  death  rates. 
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THE  REDUCTION  OF  FERTILITY  AND  MORTALITY 
IN  WESTERN  EUROPE  SINCE  1800 

A  brief,  over-simplified  history  o£  the  course  of  birth  and  death 
rates  in  western  Europe  since  about  1800  not  only  provides  a  frame 
of  reference  for  understanding  the  current  birth  and  death  rates  in 
Europe,  but  also  casts  some  light  on  the  present  situation  and  pros- 
pects in  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  simplified  picture  of  the  popu- 
lation  history  of  a   typical  western  European  country  is  shown  in 

Annual  Vitol  Rotes 
(per  1,000  population) 


1800 


75-150  years 


Figure  1.  Schematic  presentation  of  birth  and  death  rates  in  western 
Europe  after  1800.  (The  time  span  varies  roughly  from  75  to  130 
years.) 
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Figure  1.    The  jagged  interval  in  the  early  death  rate  and  the  recent 
birth  rate  is  intended  to  indicate  that  all  the  rates  are  subject  to  sub- 
stantial annual  variation.    The  birth  rate  in  1800  was  about  35  per 
1,000  population  and  the  average  number  of  children  ever  bom  to 
women  reaching  age  45  was  about  five.   The  death  rate  in  1800  aver- 
aged 25  to  30  per   1,000  population  although,  as  indicated,  it  was 
subject  to  variation  because  of  episodic  plagues,  epidemics,  and  crop 
failures.   The  average  expectation  of  life  at  birth  was  35  years  or  less. 
The  current  birth  rate  in  western  European  countries  is  14  to  20  per 
1,000  population  with  an  average  of  two  to  three  children  born  to  a 
woman  by  the  end  of  childbearing.  The  death  rate  is  7  to  11  per  1,000 
population  per  year,  and  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is  about  70 
years.   The  death  rate  declined,  starting  in  the  late  1 8th  or  early  19th 
century,  partly  because  of  better  transport  and  communication,  wider 
markets,  and  greater  productivity,  but  more  directly  because  of  the 
development  of  sanitation  and,  later,  modern  medicine.   These  devel- 
opments, part  of  the  changes  in  the  whole  complex  of  modern  civili- 
zation, involved  scientific  and  technological  advances  in  many  areas, 
specifically  in  public  health,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  industry.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  was  the  increased 
deliberate  control  of  fertility  within  marriage.    The  only  important 
exception  to  this  statement  relates  to  Ireland,  where  the  decline  in 
the  birth  rate  was  brought  about  by  an  increase  of  several  years  in  the 
age  at  marriage  combined  with  an  increase  of  10  to  15  per  cent  in  the 
proportion  of  people  remaining  single.    The  average  age  at  marriage 
rose  to  28  and  more  than  a  fourth  of  Irish  women  remained  unmar- 
ried at  age  45.    In  other  countries,  however,  such  social  changes  have 
had  either  insignificant  or  favorable  effects  on  the  birth  rate.  In  these 
countries— England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  the  Low  Countries, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  France— the  birth  rate  went  down 
because  of  the  practice  of  contraception  among  married  couples.   It  is 
certain  that  there  was  no  decline  in  the  reproductive  capacity;  in  fact, 
with  improved  health,  the  contrary  is  likely. 

Only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  decline  in  western  European  fertility 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  modem  techniques  of  contracep- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  very  substantial  declines  in  some  European 
countries  antedated  the  invention  and  mass  manufacture  of  contra- 
ceptive devices.   Second,  we  know  from  surveys  that  as  recently  as  just 
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before  World  War  II  more  than  half  of  the  couples  in  Great  Britain 
practicing  birth  control  were  practicing  withdrawal,  or  coitus  inter- 
ruptus.  There  is  similar  direct  evidence  for  other  European  countries. 

In  this  instance,  the  decline  in  fertility  was  not  the  result  of 
technical  innovations  in  contraception,  but  of  the  decision  of  married 
couples  to  resort  to  folk  methods  known  for  centuries.  Thus  we  must 
explain  the  decline  in  the  western  European  birth  rates  in  terms  of 
why  people  were  willing  to  modify  their  sexual  behavior  in  order  to 
have  fewer  children.  Such  changes  in  attitude  were  doubtless  a  part 
of  a  whole  set  of  profound  social  and  economic  changes  that  accom- 
panied the  industrialization  and  modernization  of  western  Europe. 
Among  the  factors  underlying  this  particular  change  in  attitude  was 
a  change  in  the  economic  consequences  of  childbearing.  In  a  pre- 
industrial,  agrarian  society  children  start  helping  with  chores  at  an 
early  age;  they  do  not  remain  in  a  dependent  status  during  a  long 
period  of  education.  They  provide  the  principal  form  of  support  for 
the  parents  in  their  old  age,  and,  with  high  mortality,  many  children 
must  be  born  to  ensure  that  some  will  survive  to  take  care  of  their 
parents.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  urban,  industrialized  society,  chil- 
dren are  less  of  an  economic  asset  and  more  of  an  economic  burden. 

Among  the  social  factors  that  might  account  for  the  change  in 
attitude  is  the  decline  in  the  importance  of  the  family  as  an  economic 
unit  that  has  accompanied  the  industrialization  and  modernization 
of  Europe.  In  an  industrialized  economy,  the  family  is  no  longer  the 
unit  of  production  and  individuals  come  to  be  judged  by  what  they 
do  rather  than  who  they  are.  Children  leave  home  to  seek  jobs  and 
parents  no  longer  count  on  support  by  their  children  in  their  old  age. 
As  this  kind  of  modernization  continues,  public  education,  which  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  a  literate  labor  force,  is  extended  to 
women,  and  thus  the  traditional  subordinate  role  of  women  is  modi- 
fied. Since  the  burden  of  child  care  falls  primarily  on  women,  their 
rise  in  status  is  probably  an  important  element  in  the  development 
of  an  attitude  favoring  the  deliberate  limitation  of  family  size.  Finally, 
the  social  and  economic  changes  characteristic  of  industrialization  and 
modernization  of  a  country  are  accompanied  by  and  reinforce  a  rise 
of  secularism,  pragmatism,  and  rationalism  in  place  of  custom  and 
tradition.  Since  modernization  of  a  nation  involves  extension  of  de- 
liberate human  control  over  an  increasing  range  of  the  environment. 
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it  is  not  surprising  that  people  living  in  an  economy  undergoing 
industrialization  should  extend  the  notion  of  deliberate  and  rational 
control  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  birth  should  result  from 
their  sexual  activities. 

As  the  simplified  representation  in  Figure  1  indicates,  the  birth 
rate  in  western  Europe  usually  began  its  descent  after  the  death  rate 
had  already  fallen  substantially.  (France  is  a  partial  exception.  The 
decline  in  French  births  began  late  in  the  18th  century  and  the  down- 
ward courses  of  the  birth  and  death  rates  during  the  19th  century 
were  more  or  less  parallel.)  In  general,  the  death  rate  appears  to  be 
affected  more  immediately  and  automatically  by  industrialization. 
One  may  surmise  that  the  birth  rate  responds  more  slowly  because 
its  reduction  requires  changes  in  more  deeply  seated  customs.  There 
is  in  most  societies  a  consensus  in  favor  of  improving  health  and  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  premature  death.  There  is  no  such  consensus 
for  changes  in  attitudes  and  behavior  needed  to  reduce  the  birth  rate. 


DECLINING  FERTILITY  AND  MORTALITY  IN 
OTHER  INDUSTRIALIZED  AREAS 

The  pattern  of  declining  mortality  and  fertility  that  we  have 
described  for  western  Europe  fits  not  only  the  western  European 
countries  upon  which  it  is  based  but  also,  with  suitable  adjustment  in 
the  initial  birth  and  death  rates  and  in  the  time  scale,  eastern  and 
southern  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  Albania) ,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan,  the  United  States,  Australia,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  New 
Zealand.  In  short,  every  country  that  has  changed  from  a  predomi- 
nantly rural  agrarian  society  to  a  predominantly  industrial  urban 
society  and  has  extended  public  education  to  near-universality,  at  least 
at  the  primary  school  level,  has  had  a  major  reduction  in  birth  and 
death  rates  of  the  sort  depicted  in  Figure  1. 

The  jagged  line  describing  the  variable  current  birth  rate  repre- 
sents in  some  instances— notably  the  United  States— a  major  recovery 
in  the  birth  rate  from  its  low  point.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  recovery  has  not  been  caused  by  a  reversion  to  uncontrolled 
family  size.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  one  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  married  couples  have  forgotten  how  to  employ  the  contraceptive 
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techniques  that  reduced  the  birth  rates  to  a  level  of  mere  replacement 
just  before  ^Vorld  War  II.  We  know,  in  fact,  that  more  couples  are 
skilled  in  the  use  of  contraception  today  than  ever  before.  (Neverthe- 
less, effective  methods  of  controlling  family  size  are  still  unknown  and 
unused  by  many  couples  even  in  the  United  States.)  The  recent 
increase  in  the  birth  rate  has  been  the  result  largely  of  earlier  and 
more  nearly  universal  marriage,  the  virtual  disappearance  of  childless 
and  one-child  families,  and  a  voluntary  choice  of  two,  three,  or  four 
children  by  a  vast  majority  of  American  couples.  There  has  been  no 
general  return  to  the  very  large  family  of  pre-industrial  times,  although 
some  segments  of  our  society  still  produce  many  unwanted  children. 

POPULATION  TRENDS  IN 
LESS-DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 

We  turn  now  to  a  comparison  of  the  present  situation  in  the 
less-developed  areas  with  the  demographic  circumstances  in  western 
Europe  prior  to  the  industrial  revolution.  Figure  2  presents  the 
trends  of  birth  and  death  rates  in  the  less-developed  areas  in  a  rough 
schematic  way  similar  to  that  employed  in  Figure  1.  There  are  several 
important  differences  between  the  circumstances  in  today's  less-de- 
veloped areas  and  those  in  pre-industrial  Europe.  Note  first  that  the 
birth  rate  in  the  less-developed  areas  is  higher  than  it  was  in  pre- 
industrial  western  Europe.  This  difference  results  from  the  fact  that 
in  many  less-developed  countries  almost  all  women  at  age  35  have 
married,  and  at  an  average  age  substantially  less  than  in  18th-century 
Europe.  Second,  many  of  the  less-developed  areas  of  the  world  today 
are  much  more  densely  populated  than  was  western  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution.  Moreover,  there  are  few  re- 
maining areas  comparable  to  North  and  South  America  into  which  a 
growing  population  could  move  and  which  could  provide  rapidly 
expanding  markets.  Finally,  and  most  significantly,  the  death  rate  in 
the  less-developed  areas  is  dropping  very  rapidly— a  decline  that  looks 
almost  vertical  compared  to  the  gradual  decline  in  western  Europe— 
and  without  regard  to  economic  change. 

The  precipitous  decline  in  the  death  rate  that  is  occurring  in  the 
low-income  countries  of  the  world  is  a  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  low-cost  public  health  techniques.    Unlike 
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Figure  2.  Schematic  presentation  of  birth  and  death  rates  in  less- 
developed  countries,  mid-20th  century.  (The  steep  drop  in  the  death 
rate  from  approximately  35  per  thousand  began  at  times  varying 
roughly  between  1940  and  1960  from  country  to  country.) 

the  countries  of  western  Europe,  the  less-developed  areas  have  not 
had  to  wait  for  the  slow  gradual  development  of  medical  science,  nor 
have  they  had  to  await  the  possibly  more  rapid  but  still  difficult 
process  of  constructing  major  sanitary  engineering  works  and  the 
build-up  of  a  large  inventory  of  expensive  hospitals,  public  health 
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services,  and  highly  trained  doctors.  Instead,  the  less-developed  areas 
have  been  able  to  import  low-cost  measures  of  controlling  disease, 
measures  developed  for  the  most  part  in  the  highly  industrialized 
countries.  The  use  of  residual  insecticides  to  provide  efiFective  pro- 
tection against  malaria  at  a  cost  of  no  more  than  25  cents  per  capita 
per  annum  is  an  outstanding  example.  Other  innovations  include 
antibiotics  and  chemotherapy,  and  low-cost  ways  of  providing  safe 
water  supplies  and  adequate  environmental  sanitation  in  villages  that 
in  most  other  ways  remain  relatively  untouched  by  modernization. 
The  death  rate  in  Ceylon  was  cut  in  half  in  less  than  a  decade,  and 
declines  approaching  this  in  rapidity  are  almost  commonplace. 

The  result  of  a  precipitous  decline  in  mortality  while  the  birth 
rate  remains  essentially  unchanged  is,  of  course,  a  very  rapid  acceler- 
ation in  population  growth,  reaching  rates  of  three  to  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  Mexico's  population,  for  example,  has  grown  in  recent 
years  at  a  rate  of  approximately  three  and  one-half  per  cent  a  year. 
This  extreme  rate  is  undoubtedly  due  to  temporary  factors  and  would 
stabilize  at  not  more  than  three  per  cent.  But  even  at  three  per  cent 
per  year,  two  centuries  would  see  the  population  of  Mexico  grow  to 
about  13.5  billion  people.  Two  centuries  is  a  long  time,  however. 
Might  we  not  expect  that  long  before  200  years  had  passed  the  popu- 
lation of  Mexico  would  have  responded  to  modernization,  as  did  the 
populations  of  western  Europe,  by  reducing  the  birth  rate?  A  positive 
answer  might  suggest  that  organized  educational  efforts  to  reduce  the 
birth  rate  are  not  necessary.  But  there  is  a  more  immediate  problem 
demanding  solution  in  much  less  than  two  centuries:  Is  the  current 
demographic  situation  in  the  less-developed  countries  impeding  the 
process  of  modernization  itself?  If  so,  a  course  of  action  that  would 
directly  accelerate  the  decline  in  fertility  becomes  an  important  part 
of  the  whole  development  effort  which  is  directed  toward  improving 
the  quality  of  each  individual's  life. 


POPULATION  TRENDS  AND  THE  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRE-INDUSTRIAL  COUNTRIES 

The  combination  of  high  birth  rates  and  low  or  rapidly  declining 
death  rates  now  found  in  the  less-developed  countries  implies  two 
different  characteristics  of  the  population  that  have  important  impli- 
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cations  for  the  pace  of  their  economic  development.  One  important 
characteristic  is  rapid  growth,  which  is  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  large  and  often  growing  difference  between  birth  and  death  rates; 
the  other  is  the  heavy  burden  of  child  dependency  which  results  from 
a  high  birth  rate  whether  death  rates  are  high  or  low.  A  reduced 
death  rate  has  only  a  slight  effect  on  the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
population,  and  this  effect  is  in  a  rather  surprising  direction.  The 
kinds  of  mortality  reduction  that  have  actually  occurred  in  the  world 
have  the  effect,  if  fertility  remains  unchanged,  of  reducing  rather  than 
increasing  the  average  age  of  the  population. 

Mortality  reduction  produces  this  effect  because  the  largest  in- 
creases occur  in  the  survival  of  infants;  thus,  although  the  reduction 
in  mortality  increases  the  number  of  old  persons,  it  increases  the  num- 
ber of  children  even  more.  The  result  is  that  the  high  fertility  found 
in  low-income  countries  produces  a  proportion  of  children  under 
fifteen  of  40  to  45  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  compared  to  25 
per  cent  or  less  in  most  of  the  industrialized  countries. 

What  do  these  characteristics  of  rapid  growth  and  very  large 
proportions  of  children  imply  about  the  capacity  to  achieve  rapid 
industrialization?  It  must  be  noted  that  it  is  probably  technically 
possible  in  every  less-developed  area  to  increase  national  output  at 
rates  even  more  rapid  than  the  very  rapid  rates  of  population  increase 
we  have  discussed,  at  least  for  a  few  years.  The  reason  at  least  slight 
increases  in  per  capita  income  appear  feasible  is  that  the  low-income 
countries  can  import  industrial  and  agricultural  technology  as  well 
as  medical  technology.  Briefly,  the  realistic  question  in  the  short  run 
does  not  seem  to  be  whether  some  increases  in  per  capita  income  are 
possible  while  the  population  grows  rapidly,  but  rather  whether  rapid 
population  growth  is  a  major  deterrent  to  a  rapid  and  continuing 
increase  in  per  capita  income. 

A  specific  example  will  clarify  this  point.  If  the  birth  rate  in 
India  is  not  reduced,  its  population  will  probably  double  in  the  next 
25  or  30  years,  increasing  from  about  450  million  to  about  900  million. 
Agricultural  experts  consider  it  feasible  within  achievable  limits  of 
capital  investment  to  accomplish  a  doubling  of  Indian  agricultural 
output  within  the  next  20  to  25  years.  In  the  same  period  the  output 
of  the  non-agricultural  part  of  the  Indian  economy  probably  would 
be  slightly  more  than  doubled  if  the  birth  rate  remained  unchanged. 
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For  a  generation  at  least,  then,  India's  economic  output  probably  can 
stay  ahead  of  its  maximum  rate  of  population  increase.  This  bare 
excess  over  the  increase  in  population,  however,  is  scarcely  a  satis- 
factory outcome  of  India's  struggle  to  achieve  economic  betterment. 
The  real  question  is:  Could  India  and  the  other  less-developed  areas 
of  the  world  do  substantially  better  if  their  birth  rates  and  thus  their 
population  growth  rates  were  reduced?  Economic  analysis  clearly 
indicates  that  the  answer  is  yes.  Any  growth  of  population  adds  to 
the  rate  of  increase  of  national  output  that  must  be  achieved  in  order 
to  increase  per  capita  output  by  any  given  amount. 

To  double  per  capita  output  in  30  years  requires  an  annual  in- 
crease in  per  capita  output  of  2.3  per  cent;  if  population  growth  is 
three  per  cent  a  year,  then  the  annual  increase  in  national  output 
must  be  raised  to  5.3  per  cent  to  achieve  the  desired  level  of  economic 
growth.  In  either  instance  an  economy,  to  grow,  must  divert  effort 
and  resources  from  producing  for  current  consumption  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  future  productivity.  In  other  words,  to  grow  faster  an  econ- 
omy must  raise  its  level  of  net  investment.  Net  investment  is  invest- 
ment in  factories,  roads,  irrigation  networks,  and  fertilizer  plants,  and 
also  in  education  and  training.  The  low-income  countries  find  it 
difficult  to  mobilize  resources  for  these  purposes  for  three  reasons: 
The  pressure  to  use  all  available  resources  for  current  consumption 
is  great;  rapid  population  growth  adds  very  substantially  to  the  in- 
vestment targets  that  must  be  met  to  achieve  any  given  rate  of  increase 
in  material  well-being;  and  the  very  high  proportions  of  children  that 
result  from  high  fertility  demand  that  a  larger  portion  of  national 
output  must  be  used  to  support  a  very  large  number  of  non-earning 
dependents.  These  dependents  create  pressure  to  produce  for  imme- 
diate consumption  only.  In  individual  terms,  the  family  with  a  large 
number  of  children  finds  it  more  difficult  to  save,  and  a  government 
that  tries  to  finance  development  expenditures  out  of  taxes  can  expect 
less  support  from  a  population  with  many  children.  Moreover,  rapid 
population  growth  and  a  heavy  burden  of  child  dependency  divert 
investment  funds  to  less  productive  uses— that  is,  less  productive  in 
the  long  run.  To  achieve  a  given  level  of  literacy  in  a  population 
much  more  must  be  spent  on  schools.  In  an  expanding  population 
of  large  families,  construction  effort  must  go  into  housing  rather  than 
into  factories  or  power  plants. 
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Thus  the  combination  of  continued  high  fertility  and  greatly 
reduced  mortality  in  the  less-developed  countries  raises  the  levels  of 
investment  required  while  impairing  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 
achieve  high  levels  of  investment.  Economists  have  estimated  that  a 
gradual  reduction  in  the  rate  of  childbearing,  totaling  50  per  cent  in 
30  years,  would  add  about  40  per  cent  to  the  income  per  consumer 
that  could  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  that  time. 

To  recapitulate,  a  short-term  increase  in  per  capita  income  may 
be  possible  in  most  less-developed  areas,  even  if  the  fertility  rate  is 
not  reduced.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  short  run,  progress  will  be 
much  faster  and  more  certain  if  the  birth  rate  falls.  In  the  longer  run, 
economic  progress  will  eventually  be  stopped  and  reversed  unless  the 
birth  rate  declines  or  the  death  rate  increases.  Economic  progress  will 
be  slower  and  more  doubtful  if  less-developed  areas  wait  for  the  sup- 
posedly inevitable  impact  of  modernization  on  the  birth  rate.  They 
run  the  risk  that  rapid  population  growth  and  adverse  age  distribution 
would  themselves  prevent  the  achievement  of  the  very  modernization 
they  count  on  to  bring  the  birth  rate  down. 
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Social  Factors 


Birth  rates  can  be  lowered  by  any  one  of  a  variety  of  practices: 
by  late  marriage  and  not  marrying,  as  in  Ireland;  by  induced  abortion, 
as  in  Japan  and  the  eastern  European  countries;  or  by  contraception, 
as  in  all  the  western  countries.  An  increase  of  five  years  in  age  of 
marriage  in  India  would  result  in  a  decline  of  about  20  per  cent  in 
the  birth  rate;  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  people 
married  would  result  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  birth  rate. 
But  the  marriage  practices  of  a  society  are  closely  bound  up  with  it5 
social  and  cultural  institutions  and  hence  are  not  easily  or  quickly 
changed.  Such  shifts  probably  have  to  come  as  part  of  those  long-term 
and  basic  changes  in  the  very  fabric  of  a  society  that  accompany  the 
transition  from  traditional  to  modern  status. 

Induced  abortion  is  widely  and  legally  practiced  in  some  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  quite  widely  but  illegally,  and  badly,  practiced  in  many 
others.  It  is,  however,  unacceptable  to  most  societies  on  religious  or 
moral  grounds.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  widespread  abortion  is  itself 
an  important  argument  for  voluntary  fertility  regulation.  (It  is  esti- 
mated tliat  there  are  over  six  million  induced  abortions  a  year  in  the 
world,  and  quite  possibly  double  that  number.) 

The  most  accessible  means  of  fertility  regulation,  then,  appears 
to  be  contraception.  Currently  available  methods  of  contraception 
and  their  bio-medical  characteristics  are  discussed  in  the  next  section 
of  this  report.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  social  aspects  of 
their  acceptance  and  use— with  attitudes  about  family  size  and  family 
limitation  and  the  bases  thereof,  spread  of  information  about  repro- 
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duction  and  contraceptive  methods,  and  the  practice  of  family  plan- 
ning. 

Against  the  background  of  the  demographic  argument,  presented 
in  the  preceding  section,  we  must  inquire  into  the  social  factors, 
broadly  defined,  that  are  involved  in  population  growth  and  its  con- 
trol. Here  we  deal  with  many  of  the  basic  elements  affecting  human 
behavior:  cultural  institutions,  religious  beliefs,  economic  arrange- 
ments, family  organization,  sexual  practices.  All  these  and  more  are 
involved  in  the  determination  of  attitudes  and  practices  related  to 
human  fertility  and  in  any  effort  to  change  such  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  norm  of  the  small  family  and 
the  practice  of  family  limitation  have  been  established  across  a  wide 
range  of  societies:  across  religious  affiliations  (Catholic  Southern 
Europe  and  Protestant  Northern  Europe) ;  political  ideologies  (the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  bloc) ;  industrial  and  agricultural  econo- 
mies, rich  and  poor  nations,  better-educated  and  poorer-educated 
societies  (all  European) ;  the  West  and  the  East  (as  in  Japan) ;  and, 
just  beginning,  the  tropical  countries  as  well  as  the  temperate  ones. 

Almost  every  survey  on  attitudes  toward  family  planning,  from 
urban  areas  in  the  United  States  to  villages  in  India,  shows  that  a 
large  proportion  of  people  say  they  are  favorable  to  the  idea  of  limit- 
ing family  size,  and  especially  after  the  third  or  fourth  child— roughly 
60  to  80  per  cent  over  all,  both  men  and  women.  The  figures  vary 
somewhat  from  one  locality  to  another  and,  of  course,  the  interview 
questions  are  varied,  but  there  is  an  impressive  body  of  favorable 
interview  responses  from  Mysore  and  Singur  in  India;  from  low- 
income  women  in  Pakistan;  from  Mexican  factory  workers;  from 
Ceylon  and  Japan;  from  Jamaica  and  Puerto  Rico;  from  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Many  persons  of  the  world  are  now  per- 
suaded, at  least  in  principle,  of  the  desirability  of  limiting  family  size 
—limiting  the  birth  of  children  to  the  number  wanted,  when  they  are 
wanted.  The  major  single  reason  for  this  attitude  toward  family 
planning,  in  all  areas  where  it  exists,  is  concern  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  family— a  better  standard  of  living  and  a  better  chance 
in  life  for  all  children. 

Information  about  family  planning  is  unevenly  disseminated  in 
all  countries,  especially  in  the  less-developed  areas;  it  is  usually  sparse 
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and  rudimentary  among  the  large,  poorer,  rural  masses.  Studies  in 
certain  districts  of  India  have  shown,  for  example,  that  even  ele- 
mentary knowledge  about  contraceptive  methods  is  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  married  population,  and  is  even  more 
limited  among  the  illiterate  in  rural  areas.  Among  such  populations, 
most  people  do  not  know  of  the  possibility  of  birth  control  except  by 
abstinence;  such  knowledge  of  contraceptive  methods  as  there  is  is 
poor;  folk  superstitions  are  abundant. 

The  use  of  contraception  is  also  uneven  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  United  States,  70  to  80  per  cent  of  all  married  couples  have 
used  contraceptive  devices.  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  figure  is  approximately 
40  per  cent;  in  the  Far  East,  except  for  Japan,  perhaps  not  over  10 
per  cent.  Given  the  prevailing  conditions  of  life  in  the  less-developed 
areas,  only  the  simplest  methods  can  be  employed. 

In  every  population,  the  urban,  the  better-educated,  and  the 
more  modernized  groups  accept  and  use  contraception  earliest,  most 
often,  and  most  effectively.  Such  people  are  a  small  minority  among 
the  populations  in  less-developed  areas,  of  course;  even  a  large  decrease 
in  their  birth  rates  would  have  little  effect  upon  the  total  national 
figures. 

This  quick  review  begins  to  suggest  some  of  the  social  factors  that 
in  different  areas  stand  in  the  way  of  family  limitation  in  emerging 
nations. 

Familial  factors 

High  marriage  rates:    Almost  all  mature  women  are  married. 

Early  marriage:  Virtually  the  whole  range  of  reproductive  years  is 
available  for  childbearing. 

Status  of  women:  Few  alternatives  to  the  domestic  role  are  available; 
the  customaiy  male  dominance  confines  women  to  care  of  home 
and  children. 

Desire  for  children,  especially  sons:  This  may  be  for  familial  reasons 
(care  of  parents  in  their  old  age),  economic  reasons  (workers  in 
an  agricultural  economy) ,  or  status  reasons  (many  sons  implying 
a  manly  father) .  A  wide  range  of  social  values  has  traditionally 
supported  the  appropriateness  of  the  large  family,  especially  when 
coupled  with  traditionally  high  mortality  rates. 
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Little  differential  fertility:  The  model  of  the  small  family  is  not 
apparent  within  the  society. 

Personal  factors 

Housing  facilities:  There  is  little  or  no  privacy  for  parents,  and  there 
are  few  facilities  for  sanitation,  storage  of  contraceptive  supplies, 
and  other  personal  requirements. 

Social  support:  In  some  societies  there  may  be  little  conversation 
about  the  subject  because  of  its  personal  nature,  and  hence  little 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  necessary  social  rapport  and 
support;  the  occasional  practitioner  of  family  planning  may  there- 
fore feel  that  he  is  an  alien  in  his  own  community. 

Absence  of  social  rewards:  As  a  consequence  of  the  above,  the  inno- 
vator in  family  planning  does  not  receive  the  social  rewards  needed 
to  encourage  his  innovating  behavior  (as  he  might,  for  example,  in 
connection  with  innovation  directed  toward  improving  agricultural 
practices) ,  and  the  reward  of  not  having  unwanted  children  is  both 
remote  and,  with  many  traditional  methods  of  contraception, 
problematic. 

Attitudinal  factors 

Religious,  moral,  political,  or  ideological  objections  to  fertility  control: 
These  often  apply  to  particular  contraceptive  methods,  and  some- 
times to  any  method  whatever. 

Peasant  inertia,  apathy,  resistance  to  change:  These  tend  to  color  the 
whole  of  life  in  many  societies,  and  thus  to  make  innovation  of 
any  kind  difficult. 

Strength  of  motivation:  The  highest  motivation  for  fertility  control 
may  be  felt  when  nothing  needs  to  be  done,  i.e.,  during  pregnancy 
or  soon  after  delivery.  With  some  contraceptive  methods,  it  may 
even  be  that  motivation  declines  with  successful  practice,  through 
carelessness  and  false  confidence. 

Communication  factors 

Ignorance  of  purposes,  means,  and  consequences  of  family  planning: 
The  concept  of  voluntary  fertility  control  is  often  accepted  when 
presented,  but  communication  is  sometimes  difficult. 

Low  literacy:    Especially  when  women  are  illiterate,  informational 

.     programs  are  handicapped  from  the  outset. 
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Perception  of  lowered  mortality:  Decline  in  the  death  rate  is  not 
always  quickly  apparent,  so  considerable  time  is  required  to  estab- 
lish the  recognition  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  bear  several 
children  in  order  for  some  to  survive;  in  some  cases,  a  decline  in 
infant  mortality  within  the  community  is  viewed  as  an  increase 
in  births,  with  no  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  has 
been  reduced. 

Lack  of  communication  between  husband  and  wife:  The  necessary 
joint  decision  may  be  difficult  when  sex  and  reproduction  are  not 
considered  appropriate  topics  of  conversation  between  husband  and 
wife. 

Organizational  factors 

Dispersal:    Populations  are  typically  divided  into  many  small  villages, 

complicating  the  problems  of  communication  and  supply. 
Lack  of  trained  personnel:    The  necessary  administrative  leadership 

and   technical  competence  to  support  a  mass  program  are  often 

lacking. 

Economic  factors 

Lack  of  distribution  facilities:  Economic  arrangements  are  typically 
inadequate  to  cope  with  problems  of  distribution,  partly  because 
of  the  dispersal  of  populations  noted  above  and  partly  because 
of  the  rudimentary  character  of  economic  systems. 

Costs:    These  may  be  too  high  for  the  individual  or  the  society. 

In  short,  a  program  for  voluntary  fertility  control  often  faces  an 
apparently  insurmountable  barrier  of  traditional  behavioi  in  tradi- 
tional societies,  reinforced  by  social  customs  and  cultural  arrange- 
ments of  long  standing.  These  are  formidable  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  any  effort  to  promote  voluntary  fertility  control  in  the  type  of 
society  that  needs  it  most.  The  difficulties  are  altogether  real  and 
discouragingly  numerous.  Only  the  importance  of  the  task  would 
appear  to  justify  the  necessary  effort. 

But  there  are  also  some  favorable  factors  in  the  situation  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  or  underestimated.  The  first  is  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  problem  by  major  social  institutions,  including 
governments,  and  their  consequent  support  of  study  and  action  pro- 
grams on  population  control.  Among  the  governments  most  involved. 
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India,  Pakistan,  and  Korea  have  taken  steps  toward  a  solution.  During 
the  long  decline  of  the  birth  rate  in  the  West,  there  was  active  resist- 
ance by  major  legal,  governmental,  medical,  and  religious  institutions, 
but  family  planning  was  nevertheless  undertaken  by  individual 
couples  without  institutional  support.  In  many  of  the  less-developed 
areas,  there  is  now  active  institutional  support,  and  governments  are 
in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  rather  than  lagging  behind. 

Another  favorable  factor  is  large-scale  social  change.  The  pace 
of  the  modern  world  is  being  felt  even  in  the  most  backward  areas, 
and  there  are  accelerating  trends  toward  industrialization,  rationaliza- 
tion of  agriculture,  better  health  and  sanitation,  greater  literacy  and 
education,  the  freeing  of  women— in  short,  towani  modernization  of 
societies  in  general.  Fertility  regulation  is  part  of  this  movement  and 
hence  benefits  from  whatever  advances  are  made.  Unfortunately, 
such  progress  is  slow. 

In  the  past  decade  or  so,  there  have  been  several  systematic  at- 
tempts to  study  the  impact  of  efforts  to  spread  the  practice  of  family 
planning.  (By  "systematic"  we  mean  more  or  less  controlled  experi- 
ments in  natural  settings  with  reasonably  careful  measurement  of  the 
consequences  beyond  clinical  activity.)  Eight  to  ten  such  efforts  are 
now  going  on,  some  of  them  continuations  of  earlier  efforts.  Such 
studies  have  been  or  are  being  made  in  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon, 
Taiwan,  Japan,  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  the  United  States.  In 
spite  of  the  critical  importance  of  the  problem,  however,  only  about 
fifteen  of  these  limited  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  out  whether 
and  how  voluntary  regulation  of  fertility  can— with  presently  available 
techniques— be  implemented  among  populations  tlat  need  it  most. 

We  can  draw  some  tentative  conclusions  from  these  studies: 

I.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  motivation  for  family  planning  in 
all  societies  investigated.  Substantial  numbers  of  people  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  economic  and  literacy  range  perhaps  cannot  be  interested, 
at  least  \vithin  a  period  of  five  years  or  so,  but  a  significant  number 
at  the  other  end  (especially  those  with  large  families) ,  representing 
at  least  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  community,  appears  to  be  ready  now. 
Voluntary  fertility  regulation  in  such  countries,  at  least  with  tradi- 
tional methods,  is  thus  much  more  a  matter  of  stopping  childbearing 
than  of  spacing  it.  In  all  probability,  the  best  way  to  motivate  new 
users  is  to  satisfy  those  that  are  already  motivated. 
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2.  Clinical  programs  alone  do  not  appear  to  be  sufTicient  for  the 
task. 

3.  Continued  promotion  in  the  field  is  necessary  for  continued 
effect;  the  point  of  self-maintaining  activity  is  hard  to  reach.  At  the 
same  time,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reach  an  entire 
population  in  order  to  achieve  substantial  effect.  In  some  areas  the 
people  themselves  help  to  spread  information  through  informal  and 
often  highly  effective  channels. 

4.  Personal  communication  between  field  workers  or  local  leaders 
and  the  people  is  apparently  the  best  single  influence  for  the  adoption 
of  voluntary  fertility  control  in  many  areas,  though  mass  communica- 
tion may  become  increasingly  important. 

5.  Experimental  efforts  to  promote  family  planning  with  tradi- 
tional contraceptives  that  require  sustained  motivation  and  prepara- 
tory action  often  fail.  The  number  of  people  willing  to  accept  the 
idea  is  not  large  and  the  number  of  continuing  users  is  even  smaller. 

6.  Results  of  the  few  successful  efforts  so  far  suggest  that  the  use 
of  traditional  contraceptives  can  be  expected  to  produce  an  average 
reduction  of  five  to  seven  points  in  the  birth  rate  in  less-developed 
areas  in  a  period  of  five  years  (for  example,  from  42  births  per 
thousand  population  to  35-37  per  thousand) .  Because  of  the  backlog 
of  interest  among  large  families,  the  reduction  is  often  greater  in 
the  first  year  than  in  subsequent  years. 

7.  Despite  all  the  difficulties,  successful  results  can  be  obtained. 
In  a  set  of  Indian  villages,  continuous  personal  contact  by  field  work- 
ers providing  information,  support,  and  supplies  led  to  a  five-point 
reduction  in  the  birth  rate  in  a  period  of  four  years.  In  some  villages  in 
Ceylon  a  similar  program  has  apparently  produced  a  seven-point 
decrease  within  three  years.  In  a  county  of  Taiwan,  personal  contact 
through  a  health  service  resulted  in  a  birth  rate  for  the  users  of  con- 
traception ten  points  below  that  of  a  matched  group.  In  some  Japanese 
villages  a  similar  program  was  successful  in  turning  a  substantial 
proportion  of  couples  from  abortion  to  contraception.  In  Puerto  Rico, 
an  informational  program  increased  the  use  of  contraceptive  methods 
by  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  the  distribution  of  free  supplies  through 
volunteer  leaders  attracted  new  users  among  those  with  many  children. 
A  similar  informational  program  in  Jamaica  doubled  the  proportion 
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of  users  in  urban  but  not  in  rural  areas.  As  a  result  of  a  current 
effort  in  the  United  States  among  deprived  groups  with  birth  rates 
as  high  as  India's  about  20  per  cent  of  the  subjects  with  two  or  more 
children  have  so  far  undertaken  family  planning. 

But  there  have  been  failures  as  well  as  successes.  As  yet,  we  have 
an  extremely  small  and  tentative  body  of  knowledge  on  social  factors 
with  which  to  attack  an  extremely  large  and  complex  problem.  In 
contrast  to  hundreds  of  demographic  and  bio-medical  studies,  there 
have  been  only  a  few  social  studies. 

The  above  listing  indicates  a  great  disparity  between  what  we 
know  and  what  we  need  to  know  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem.  Further  study  is  certainly  needed.  More  specifically,  experi- 
mental efforts  in  natural  settings,  conducted  with  resources  available 
locally  on  a  mass  basis,  must  be  multiplied  many  times  in  order  to 
learn  how  family  planning  can  be  implemented  in  all  societies  that 
recognize  the  need  for  it.  Such  efforts,  across  a  range  of  countries 
and  with  a  range  of  methods,  should  produce  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques on  which  general  programs  can  be  based. 

Such  efforts  must  be  closely  tied  to  the  local  administrative 
machinery  by  which  such  programs  must  ultimately  be  managed  in 
particular  countries  and  districts.  That  machinery  is  typically  based 
on  or  in  the  health  services.  A  new  type  of  professional  practitioner, 
the  family-planning  administrator,  is  needed  to  develop  programs; 
training  institutions  and  programs  for  such  administrators  in  both 
health  and  the  social  sciences  should  be  high  on  the  list  of  priorities. 

Effective  programs  also  require  the  services  of  specialists  in  infor- 
mation and  education  from  such  fields  as  agricultural  extension,  audio- 
visual methods,  marketing,  and  advertising,  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion effectively  and  provide  motivation  for  broader  use. 

In  no  other  social  problem  is  the  interconnection  between  human 
and  technical  factors  so  critically  important  as  in  fertility  regulation. 
The  better  the  contraceptive— better  in  ease  of  use  and  in  effectiveness 
—the  less  the  social  resistance  to  the  acceptance  of  family  planning 
and  the  greater  the  efficiency  of  implementing  voluntary  fertility  regu- 
lation where  it  is  needed.  Thus  the  two  sets  of  factors,  the  social  and 
the  bio-medical,  are  closely  interwoven,  and  the  social  acceptability 
of  family  planning  depends  heavily  on  the  development  of  applied 
knowledge  in  the  bio-medical  field,  to  which  we  now  turn. 
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Bio-Medical  Factors 


The  preceding  section  has  suggested  the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  contraceptive  procedures  that  meet  the  personal  and  cultural 
needs  of  people  with  different  economic,  social,  and  religious  back- 
grounds. The  social  acceptance  and  individual  motivation  necessary 
for  continued  voluntary  fertility  regulation  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  ease  of  use  and  the  effectiveness  of  contraceptive  procedures. 
The  diverse  needs  among  people  throughout  the  world  require  devel- 
opment of  a  variety  of  methods  and  procedures. 

Some  effective  methods  of  preventing  reproduction  are  unaccepta- 
ble—methods that  remove  or  destroy  the  organs  (testes  or  ovaries) 
that  produce  germ  cells  (sperm  or  ova) ,  or  that  permanently  prevent 
the  germ  cells  from  leaving  the  body.  Thus,  castration  is  a  completely 
effective  method,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  acceptable.  The  same 
end-result  may  be  secured  by  the  application  of  irradiation  and  by  the 
use  of  some  chemical  substances,  but  these  techniques  are  equally 
unacceptable. 

Also  effective,  when  properly  executed,  is  surgical  occlusion  of 
the  gonadal  ducts— vasectomy  in  the  male  and  salpingectomy  in  the 
female.  Such  procedures  do  not  interfere  with  hormone  production 
and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  restore  fertility  by  reuniting 
the  ducts.  Acceptance  of  this  method  of  preventing  reproduction 
appears  to  be  increasing  in  some  parts  of  the  world;  for  example, 
vasectomy  is  widely  used  in  one  state  of  India  and  in  Korea,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  will  be  used  even  more  widely  in  the  future. 
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Short  of  such  final  methods,  there  are  various  well-known 
temporary  techniques  of  contraception  that  can  be  used  selectively  by 
individual  couples— diaphragms,  condoms,  various  types  of  jellies, 
creams  and  foams,  coitus  interruptus,  and  periodic  or  total  abstinence. 
All  these  methods  operate  on  the  simple  and  direct  principle  of  pre- 
venting the  sperm  from  physically  meeting  the  egg,  and  they  may  all 
be  considered,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  as  mechanical  means  of 
contraception. 

These  procedures  can  and  do  affect  the  birth  rate  to  varying 
degrees  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  motivation,  proper  use,  and 
the  skill  of  the  individuals  concerned.  Obviously,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  methods  varies  widely  depending  upon  the  individual  couples 
using  them;  a  recent  study  has  shown  that  couples  who  have  all  the 
children  they  want  are  much  more  successful  in  their  use  than  those 
who  still  want  to  add  to  their  families  on  a  spacing  basis.  A  major 
drawback  of  most  of  these  methods,  of  course,  is  that  they  are  too 
closely  related  to  the  sexual  act  itself;  for  that  and  other  reasons  they 
may  not  provide  sufficient  effectiveness  for  the  large  majority  of  people 
in  the  world. 

For  the  majority  we  need  simpler  and  less-demanding  methods 
than  are  now  available— methods  consonant  with  weak  motivation, 
inferior  educational  attainment,  ignorance  of  biological  processes,  and 
other  cultural  differences.  Development  of  better  methods  of  this 
kind  requires  greater  knowledge,  which  can  be  acquired  only  through 
bio-medical  research. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  reproductive  process  in  human 
beings  is  meager,  and  the  study  of  reproduction  does  not  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.  We  do  know  that  human  reproduction  is  ex- 
ceedingly complex  and  is  based  upon  the  integration  of  many  essential 
processes.  Indeed,  one  might  well  wonder  that  reproduction  is  accom- 
plished at  all!  In  the  normal  course  of  events,  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion frequently  does  fail,  as  evidenced  by  human  sterility  and 
spontaneous  abortion.  The  knowledge  that  would  enable  all  couples 
to  enjoy  the  fulfillment  of  parenthood  by  producing  children,  and 
to  achieve  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  limiting  the  size  of 
their  families  to  the  number  of  children  desired,  would  contribute 
substantially  to  human  happiness. 
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In  devising  methods  for  voluntary  physiological  regulation  of 
fertility,  the  reproductive  processes  susceptible  to  interference  must 
be  considered.  There  are  several  major  steps  at  which  physiological 
reproductive  mechanisms  are  subject  to  control.  Blocking  any  one  of 
these  steps  will  effectively  prevent  reproduction,  since  each  step  is 
essential.   These  steps  are: 


1 


10 
11 
12 
13 


production  and   release  of  the  pituitary  gonadotrophic  hor- 
mones, 

stimulation  by  gonadotrophic  hormones  of  egg  and  hormone 
production  in  the  ovary  and  of  spermatozoa  and  androgenic 
hormone  production  in  the  testes, 
ovulation  and  passage  of  the  egg  into  the  oviduct, 
transport  of  spermatozoa  into  and  through  the  epididymis  and 
physiologic  maturation  of  the  spermatozoa, 
passage  of  spermatozoa  through  the  vas  deferens  to  the  ampulla, 
suspension  of  spermatozoa  in  the  seminal  plasma  during  ejacu- 
lation, 

passage  of  spermatozoa  through  the  cervix, 
ascent  of  spermatozoa  through  the  uterus  and  oviducts  and 
acquisition  by  the  spermatozoa  of  fertilizing  capacity, 
penetration  of  the  ovum  by  one  spermatozoon  and  formation  of 
the  zygote, 

cleavage  and  early  development  of  the  zygote  during  passage 
through  the  oviduct, 

preparation  of  the  endometrium  of  the  uterus  for  reception 
of  the  blastocyst, 

entrance  of  the  zygote  into  the  uterus  and  formation  of  the 
blastocyst,  and 

implantation  of  the  blastocyst  in  the  endometrium,  and  main- 
tenance of  continuing  embryonic  development. 


Attention  is  now  being  given  to  each  of  these  steps  by  investigators, 
but  accelerated  and  expanded  effort  is  essential  if  we  expect  to  devise 
a  sufficient  variety  of  regulatory  methods  quickly  enough  to  affect 
significantly  the  world's  population  growth  rate. 
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METHODS  CURRENTLY  MOST  PROMISING 

At  the  present  time,  four  methods  of  great  promise  have  been 
developed.  These  are  the  inhibition  of  ovulation,  the  inhibition  of 
zygote  development,  the  inhibition  of  spermatogenesis,  and  the  action 
of  the  newly  developed  intra-uterine  devices. 


Inhibition  of  ovulation 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  cyclic  use  of  a  variety  of  steroid 
substances  will  inhibit  ovulation  with  extreme  effectiveness,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  suppression  of  the  gonadotrophic  hormones.  The  prepara- 
tions most  used  are  a  combination  of  a  synthetic  progestin  and  an 
estrogen—substances  normally  responsible  for  the  build-up  of  the 
uterine  endometrium  prior  to  the  implantation  of  the  blastocyst.  The 
oral  ingestion  of  these  agents  for  20  days,  beginning  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  menstrual  cycle,  will  effectively  abolish  the  normal  ovulatory 
cycle  and  substitute  an  artificial  anovulatory  cycle— one  in  which  no 
eggs  are  released  from  the  ovary.  It  is  estimated  that  almost  two 
million  women  in  the  United  States  now  use  oral  contraceptives  as 
their  only  means  of  regulating  fertility,  and  it  is  likely  that  at  least 
another  two  million  are  doing  so  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  two  widely  used  preparations  that  are  taken 
orally,  and  many  more  preparations  are  under  development  and  study. 
Further  investigation  is  needed,  and  is  in  process,  especially  on  the 
possibility  of  serious  side-effects  from  long-term  ingestion  of  such 
compounds.  Their  cost  is  currently  a  barrier  to  wide  distribution  in 
the  poorer  countries,  but  there  is  hope  that  mass  production  can  meet 
this  problem.  In  addition,  experiments  are  under  way  to  develop  a 
preparation  that  could  be  injected  once  a  month,  or  even  less  fre- 
quently, and  still  provide  continuous  protection.  The  injectible  agent 
may  be  combined  with  other  substances  that  permit  a  slow  but  sus- 
tained release  of  the  compounds  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  thus 
replacing  a  daily  oral  regimen. 
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Antizygotic  agents 

These  substances  appear  to  inhibit  development  of  the  cleaving 
egg  (the  zygote)  during  its  transport  through  the  oviduct.  It  appears 
that  the  recently  fertilized  egg  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  diverse  influ- 
ences, both  spontaneous  and  induced.  It  is  estimated  that  death  of 
early  zygotes  occurs,  spontaneously,  at  least  as  frequently  as  once  in 
four  instances.  The  causes  of  this  fetal  wastage  are  numerous,  and 
not  well  understood,  but,  in  part,  may  be  due  to  deleterious  chemicals. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  cleaving  eggs  of  many  kinds  of  animals  are 
very  susceptible  to  inhibition  by  a  wide  variety  of  chemical  substances. 
Some  of  these  compounds  have  proved  effective  in  preventing  em- 
bryonic development  in  experimental  animals  when  administered 
within  three  or  four  days  after  mating.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  a 
single  pill,  taken  after  coitus,  will  inhibit  development  of  the  egg, 
should  fertilization  occur.  Animal  studies  have  indicated  that  such 
compounds  act  directly  on  the  young  zygote  and  not  primarily  on 
physiological  mechanisms  in  the  maternal  organism.  Since  numerous 
compounds  which  produce  these  or  related  effects  are  under  investi- 
gation, it  seems  highly  likely  that  effective  agents,  safe  for  human  use, 
will  become  available.  If  so,  they  will  have  certain  important  advan- 
tages over  the  oral  contraceptives  presently  available. 


Antispermatogenic  agents 

It  has  been  knowTi  for  approximately  ten  years  that  certain  com- 
pounds of  the  nitrofuran  and  thiophcne  type  are  capable  of  inhibiting 
spermatogenesis  in  animals  by  halting  this  process  at  the  primary 
spermatocyte  stage,  one  of  the  early  stages  in  the  formation  of  mature 
sperm.  This  is  a  completely  reversible  phenomenon  and  does  not 
involve  the  endocrine  functions  of  either  the  testes  or  the  anterior 
pituitary  gland.  Inhibition  of  sperm  production  by  this  procedure 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  spermatogenic  inhibition  induced  by 
the  same  compounds  that  prevent  ovulation  in  females.  Although 
these  latter  drugs  are  exceptionally  effective  in  preventing  maturation 
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of  sperm  cells,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  acceptable  contraceptives 
in  the  male  since  they  also  inhibit  secretion  of  male  sex  hormones 
and  hence  lower  libido  and  potency. 

The  nitrofurans  and  thiophenes  have  not  been  applied  to  human 
fertility  regulation  because  the  doses  necessary  for  suppression  of 
spermatogenesis  have  induced  unpleasant  side-eflEects.  More  recently 
a  series  of  bis-  (dichloroacetyl)  diamine  compounds  has  been  syn- 
thesized. Although  the  compounds  were  developed  initially  for  their 
amebacidal  activity,  studies  of  the  testes  of  experimental  animals 
showed  the  same  kind  of  effects  that  had  been  observed  earlier  for 
the  nitrofurans  and  thiophenes.  Experimental  tests  in  human  beings 
demonstrated  that  spermatogenic  inhibition  can  be  achieved,  and 
that  the  effect  is  reversible:  Sperm  production  returned  to  pre- 
treatment  levels  about  two  months  after  treatment  ceased.  These 
observations,  secured  in  two  separate  groups  of  volunteer  institutional- 
ized individuals,  were  sufficiently  encouraging  to  suggest  clinical 
studies  on  the  contraceptive  effectiveness  of  these  compounds.  When 
the  trials  were  made,  however,  an  unexpected  side-effect  quickly  be- 
came manifest:  Individuals  ingesting  the  drugs  experienced  exagger- 
ated responses  to  the  peripheral  effects  of  alcohol,  which,  though  not 
serious,  were  unpleasant  enough  to  suggest  that  general  acceptance 
of  this  form  of  contraception  would  be  unlikely. 

Subsequent  investigations  have  been  directed  toward  development 
of  compounds  that  will  be  effective  antispermatogenic  agents  without 
unpleasant  side-effects,  and  a  number  of  preparations  will  probably 
be  available  soon  for  laboratory  and  clinical  study.  When  one  or 
more  of  these  compounds  can  be  proven  effective  and  safe,  another 
method  will  thus  be  added  to  the  battery  of  contraceptive  techniques, 
assuming  its  general  acceptability. 

Another  group  of  compounds  that  seem  promising  at  present  are 
the  dinitropyrroles,  one  of  which  has  been  particularly  effective  as  an 
antispermatogenic  in  rats.  A  single  oral  dose,  after  exhaustion  of 
sperm  already  formed,  induces  a  period  of  infertility  lasting  four 
weeks,  and  an  infertile  state  has  been  maintained  indefinitely  by 
administering  single  doses  at  four-week  intervals.  The  process  of 
spermatogenesis  is  halted  at  the  primary  spermatocyte  stage,  and  it 
recovers  when  treatment  is  withdrawn. 
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Inira-uterine  devices 

The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  the  use  of  intra-uterine  devices 
is  a  highly  significant  development.  Although  intra-uterine  devices 
are  scarcely  a  physiological  method  for  fertility  regulation,  in  the  usual 
sense,  they  probably  operate  by  means  of  physiological  mechanisms. 
At  present  they  represent  a  rather  good  possibility  for  use  in  a  rela- 
tively cheap  and  acceptable  procedure.  A  variety  of  improved  devices 
is  now  available,  including  several  constructed  from  plastics  and  rings 
formed  from  silkworm  gut,  nylon  thread,  and  stainless  steel.  Some  of 
these  can  be  inserted  into  the  uterine  lumen  without  dilation  of  the 
cervix,  thus  facilitating  their  use.  The  record  for  effectiveness  and 
acceptability  of  each  of  these  devices  appears  to  be  exceptionally  good; 
several  thousand  women  are  currently  using  one  or  another  of  these 
devices  in  experimental  programs  under  careful  clinical  supervision. 

For  many  years,  the  medical  profession  has  questioned  the  use  of 
intra-uterine  devices;  more  recently,  however,  they  have  been  the 
subject  of  renewed  interest,  centering  upon  those  manufactured  with 
inert  plastics.  Current  investigations  have  indicated  strongly  that 
these  devices  are  both  safe  and  effective  in  preventing  reproduction. 
The  mechanism  of  their  action  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  studies  are 
being  undertaken  to  acquire  that  important  knowledge.  In  view  of 
the  potential  importance  of  this  means  of  contraception  for  mass 
application,  providing  safety  and  effectiveness  over  a  long  period  with 
a  single  insertion,  it  deserves  the  most  serious  and  careful  considera- 
tion. 


METHODS  OF  FUTURE  PROMISE 

Inhibition  of  implantation 

It  was  noted  above  that  some  compounds  inhibit  early  develop 
ment  of  the  fertilized  egg  or  zygote.  Attention  is  also  being  directed 
toward  compounds  with  the  capacity  to  inhibit  implantation  of  the 
blastocyst  in  the  endometrium.  This  effect  might  be  accomplished 
by  a  substance  that  interferes  with  the  action  of  progesterone,  so  that 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  tissue  lining  the  uterus  would  not  occur. 
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or  by  a  substance   that  would   interfere  with   mechanisms  essential 
to  the  implantation  process. 


Control  of  hypothalamic  factors 

It  is  now  recognized  that  a  neurohumoral  factor  that  originates 
in  the  hypothalamic  area  causes  the  pituitary  to  secrete  two  gona- 
dotrophic  hormones  necessary  for  stimulating  ovulation  and  sperm- 
atpgenesis.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  this 
hypothalamic-pituitary  relationship  is  extended,  it  will  be  possible 
to  interfere  selectively  with  the  secretion  of  either  of  the  two  gona- 
dotrophic  hormones— the  follicle-stimulating  hormone  (FSH)  and 
the  luteinizing  hormone  (LH) .  It  would  be  desirable  to  be  able  to 
inhibit  FSH  selectively  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  LH,  which  is  the 
hormone  essential  for  the  production  of  other  hormones  that  are  im- 
portant for  maintaining  the  sex  drive.  Thus  it  would  be  possible  in 
either  sex  to  inhibit  germ-cell  production  without  causing  a  decrease 
in  the  production  of  sex  hormones. 


Immunologic  procedures 

One  of  the  most  challenging  areas  of  current  investigation  is 
designated  as  immuno-reproduction.  Most  of  the  proposed  procedures 
for  the  immunological  control  of  fertility  are  based  upon  the  classical 
principle  of  disease  control  by  vaccines— the  development  of  antibodies 
against  the  causative  agent.  Theoretically  it  is  possible,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  such  immunologic  procedures,  to  interfere  selectively  with  any 
one  or  all  of  the  processes  related  to  reproduction.  Some  immunolo- 
gists  believe,  for  example,  that  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  a 
vaccine  (as  in  the  recent  development  of  polio  vaccine)  to  immunize 
females  against  spermatozoa,  against  reception  of  the  fertilized  ovum 
into  the  endometrium,  and  against  the  development  of  placental 
tissues.  In  the  male,  active  immunization  using  testicular  vaccines  is 
kilbwn  to  prevent  sperm  development.  The  formed  antibodies  destroy 
aria  prevent  further  formation  of  sperm  cells  for  extended  periods 
of  time.   It  might  be  possible  to  develop  an  immunizing  vaccine  that 
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would  prevent  the  development  of  active  sperm  motility.  It  is  also 
believed  that  it  is  possible  to  invoke  an  immunologic  situation  that 
would  prevent  fertilization.  This  latter  type  of  regulation  would  be 
not  only  effective  but  also,  in  all  likelihood,  widely  acceptable.  There 
are  numerous  other  possibilities  for  the  application  of  immunologic 
principles  to  the  control  of  fertility,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
the  development  of  various  methods  of  inhibiting  fertility  by  induc- 
tion of  antibodies  against  substances  involved  in  specific  reproductive 
processes.  When  such  methods  are  developed,  it  will  be  possible 
voluntarily  to  maintain  an  infertile  state  for  any  length  of  time  desired 
by  administration  of  occasional  booster  treatments.  Immunologic 
procedures  for  controlling  disease  have  a  high  degree  of  acceptability 
throughout  the  world;  with  further  refinement,  immunologic  fertility 
regulation  should  also  be  well  received. 


Detection  of  ovulation 

Any  sure  method  for  predicting  ovulation  would  be  extremely 
valuable  in  making  the  rhythm  method  of  contraception  more  de- 
pendable and  thus  more  acceptable  to  many  people.  Furthermore,  the 
ability  to  predict  ovulation  almost  certainly  would  permit  effective 
treatment  of  some  cases  of  infertility.  Procedures  now  available  reveal 
the  occurrence  of  ovulation  post  factum,  but  obviously  these  are  not 
applicable  to  the  pertinent  need.  Claims  have  been  made  for  a 
chemical  method  and  for  two  methods  of  detecting  incipient  ovula- 
tion by  use  of  "test"  papers  applied  to  the  cervix  or  vagina,  but 
impartial  investigators  have  been  unable  to  confirm  the  value  of  these 
procedures.  Other  studies  now  in  progress  may  lead  to  more  reliable 
methods;  perhaps  the  most  promising  involves  the  application  of  im- 
munologic procedures  for  determining  changes  in  levels  of  the 
gonadotrophic  hormones.  Furthermore,  at  least  three  groups  of  in- 
vestigators have  shown  independently  that  immunologic  methods 
(antigen-antibody  reactions)  can  be  used  to  detect  hormones  related 
to  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy.  Since  each  of  the  procedures  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  a  gonadotrophic  hormone  (chorionic  gonado- 
trophin) ,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  progressive  refinement  of 
techniques  may  eventually  provide  a  method  of  foretelling  ovulation. 
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Summaiy  Statement 


This  brief  statement  of  population  problems  indicates  the  perva- 
sive and  depressive  effect  that  uncontrolled  growth  of  population  can 
have  on  many  aspects  of  human  welfare.  Nearly  all  our  economic, 
social,  and  political  problems  become  more  difficult  to  solve  in  the 
face  of  uncontrolled  population  growth.  It  is  clear  that  even  in  the 
wealthier  nations  many  individuals  and  families  experience  misery 
and  unhappiness  because  of  the  birth  of  unwanted  children.  The 
desirability  of  limiting  family  size  is  now  fairly  generally,  though  not 
universally,  recognized,  particularly  among  the  better-educated  and 
culturally  advanced  segments  of  the  population  in  many  countries. 

Effective  voluntary  control  of  family  size  essentially  depends 
upon  the  successful  interaction  of  two  variables:  level  or  intensity  of 
motivation  and  the  availability  and  utility  of  procedures.  When  moti- 
vation is  high  and  sustained,  difficult  procedures  for  controlling 
fertility  can  be  used  successfully,  but  when  motivation  is  weak  and 
erratic,  simple  procedures  that  impose  few  demands  are  essential. 
Quite  obviously  any  comprehensive  program  for  solving  population 
problems  must  work  with  both  these  variables,  must  seek  to  enhance 
motivation  and  also  to  improve  procedures  for  voluntary  control  of 
fertility. 

A  broadly  based  effort  to  develop  clearer  understanding  of  the 
physiology  and  biochemistry  of  the  reproductive  process  is  a  primary 
requirement.  Work  in  this  area  can  be  effectively  strengthened  by 
expansion  and  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  few  existing  labora- 
tories now  devoted  to  basic  problems  of  human  reproduction. 
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There  is  a  parallel  need— no  less  important— for  extensive,  syste- 
matic application  of  new  basic  knowledge  in  the  development  of  new 
techniques,  procedures,  devices,  and  medically  active  compounds  for 
the  regulation  of  fertility.  Inherent  in  this  requirement  is  the 
necessity  for  assurance  of  safety  in  techniques  and  procedures,  and 
freedom  from  undesirable  side-effects  from  compounds  and  treatments. 

These  objectives  require  extensive  studies  in  chemistry,  physi- 
ology, and  biochemistry,  with  large  animal  colonies  and  clinical 
facilities  for  large-scale  animal  and,  subsequently,  human  tests. 

The  limited  field  surveys  and  experiments  reported  upon  in  this 
document  must  be  enlarged,  and  new  projects  of  this  kind  undertaken 
on  a  continuing  basis  in  many  more  parts  of  the  world,  making  effec- 
tive use  of  growing  bio-medical  knowledge  and  newly  developed 
devices,  techniques,  and  compounds.  The  objectives  of  these  projects 
should  be  two-fold:  (1)  to  determine  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  various  techniques,  procedures,  and  devices,  and  (2)  to 
determine  the  degree  and  scope  of  their  acceptability  in  various 
societies,  cultures,  and  economies.  To  reach  the  objective,  the  means 
must  be  provided  and  they  must  be  accepted  and  used. 

We  believe  that  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  in 
this  report  will  lead  to  substantial  increases  in  our  effective  knowledge 
and  will  also  encourage  the  use  of  this  increased  knowledge  in  a 
successful  attack  on  the  many  problems  of  rapid  and  uncontrolled 
population  growth. 
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Exhibit  32 

The  Growth  of  U.S.  Population 

(analysis  of  the  problems  and  recommendations  for  research, 
training  and  service) 

(Booklet  produced  by  the  Committee  on   Population  of  the   National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council,  Washington,  D.C.,  Publication    1279.   1965) 

Although  the  problems  relating  to  size  and  growth  of  population  are 
not  the  same  for  the  United  States  as  for  other  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly the  less-developed  countries,  they  are  nonetheless  critical. 

Pursuant  to  one  of  the  major  recommendations  of  its  1963  report 
on  world  population  problems,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
appointed  a  permanent  committee  on  population.  As  its  first  under- 
taking, this  committee  has  surveyed  the  problems  associated  with 
population  in  the  United  States  today,  giving  special  emphasis  to  the 
state  of  education,  research,  training,  and  public  services  relevant  to 
family  planning. 

This  report  presents  the  committee's  conclusions  from  its  study, 
and  its  recommendations  for  further  study  and  action. 

Frederick  Seitz,  President 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Washington,  D.  C. 

May  19G5 
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Preface 


In  its  report  of  April  1963,  a  panel  appointed  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Public  Policy  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  warned 
that  the  unrestrained  growth  of  world  population  has  a  "pervasive  and 
depressive  effect  on  many  aspects  of  human  welfare."  The  report  of  the 
panel  concluded  that  "nearly  all  our  economic,  social,  and  political 
problems  become  more  difficult  to  solve  in  the  face  of  uncontrolled 
population  growth"— a  conclusion  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  world 
population  has  increased  by  about  130  million  since  the  report  was 
released. 

Too  many  Americans  regard  the  so-called  "population  explosion" 
with  the  mild  concern  usually  reserved  for  vague  crises  in  foreign  lands; 
all  too  often  we  consider  the  size  and  growth  of  population  as  a  problem 
peculiar  to  Latin  America  or  Africa  or  Asia.  Unquestionably  the  crisis 
is  more  immediate  and  more  oppressive  to  the  two-thirds  of  the  human 
race  living  in  the  less-developed  countries,  where  poverty,  hunger,  and 
disease  are  commonplace.  However,  population  growth  does  pose  a 
crucial  problem  for  the  United  States  as  well,  not  only  because  segments 
of  our  own  population  are  expanding  rapidly,  but  because  advances  in 
communication  and  transportation  have  caused  developments  in  other 
lands  to  affect  our  own  lives. 

This  committee  has  focused  in  this  report  on  problems  associated 
with  human  fertility  and  its  control  in  the  United  States,  partly  because 
fertility  control  has  strong  biological,  medical,  demographic,  and  social 
science  components  that  are  in  accord  with  the  scientific  tradition  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  partly  because  the  earlier  report 
of  the  Academy  was  directed  toward  fertility  control  as  a  world  problem. 
Our  own  problems  in  the  United  States  now  need  immediate  attention. 
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This  document,  therefore,  deals  primarily  with  two  basic  elements 
of  the  population  problem  in  the  United  States:  (1)  the  steady  and 
persistent  increase  in  population,  and  (2)  the  condition  of  high  fertility 
among  low-income  groups. 

The  high  birth  rate  among  the  impoverished  does  not  constitute 
a  major  threat  to  over-all  national  prosperity,  but  it  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  puts  that  prosperity  out  of  the  reach  of  millions  of  our  citizens. 
Indeed,  the  burden  of  unwanted  children  among  impoverished  and 
uneducated  mothers  in  the  United  States  is  much  like  that  experienced 
by  mothers  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

Fertility  regulation  is  both  a  social  and  a  technical  problem.  The 
way  in  which  people  in  various  groups  in  the  United  States  approach 
the  problem  of  limiting  family  size  will  be  determined  by  religious 
customs,  social  mores,  and  economic  conditions.  Our  research  effort, 
therefore,  must  be  directed  toward  providing  an  adequate  variety  of 
methods  and  procedures  that  will  encourage  universal  acceptance  of 
the  desirability  of  planning  and  controlling  family  size.  Science  and 
technology  can  and  will  provide  greater  knowledge  of  reproductive 
processes,  and  will  develop  simple,  acceptable  techniques  for  control- 
ling reproduction.  Scientific  studies  may  also  be  made  of  the  social, 
psychological,  and  economic  aspects  of  family  planning  among  different 
groups  in  our  society,  and  also  of  the  most  effective  means  by  which 
family  planning  services  can  be  made  available.  But  science,  despite 
popular  notions,  is  not  a  panacea;  it  is  a  tool,  which  wise  and  dedicated 
people  can  use  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

We  must  implement  programs  of  family  planning  rapidly  and 
wisely.  Although  more  scientific  knowledge  about  human  reproduc- 
tion is  needed,  there  is  much  that  could  be  done  immediately  with  the 
knowledge  at  hand,  provided  support  were  available.  As  suggested  in 
the  report  of  April  1963:  "Other  than  the  search  for  lasting  peace,  no 
problem  is  more  urgent." 

The  Academy-Research  Council  Committee  on  Population  is  grat- 
ified by  actions  already  taken  to  implement  certain  recommendations 
of  the  Academy's  earlier  report  on  world  population  problems.  We 
direct  this  report  on  population  problems  in  the  United  States  to  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies  and  to  civic  leaders,  confidently  hope- 
ful that  effective  new  steps  can  be  taken  to  make  the  benefits  of  family 
planning  available  to  all. 

William  D.  McElroy,  Chairman 
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Introduction 


The  United  States  is  a  land  of  abundance  and  progress.  Its  rate  of 
natural  population  increase  is  well  below  that  of  most  developing  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  slackening  at  the  moment  rather  than  accelerating  as  it 
is  in  most  developing  countries.  Moreover,  the  technical  and  economic 
development  of  the  United  States  makes  it  possible  to  accommodate 
a  growing  population  much  more  readily  than  can  most  other  countries. 
Even  if  our  numbers  increase  to  350  million  by  the  end  of  the  century 
—as  the  continuation  of  present  fertility  and  mortality  trends  implies 
—we  can  probably  continue  to  increase  the  average  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  population. 

By  comparison  with  underdeveloped  nations,  then,  the  problem 
of  population  growth  in  the  United  States  seems  slight.  But  this  relative 
view  of  the  U.  S.  problem  may  be  misleading,  for  if  present  fertility 
and  mortality  trends  persist,  our  population  will  surpass  the  present 
world  population  in  a  century  and  a  half.  And  in  about  650  years,  there 
would  be  one  person  per  square  foot  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
the  very  long  run,  continued  growth  of  the  United  States  population 
would  first  become  intolerable  and  then  physically  impossible. 

But  even  in  the  short  run,  population  increases  can  produce  acute 
social,  educational,  and  economic  problems.  Our  schools  and  colleges 
are  already  being  subjected  to  severe  strains  because  of  greatly  increased 
numbers  of  students  and  the  requirement  to  maintain  proper  standards 
of  quality.  Despite  the  over-all  robustness  of  our  economy,  millions 
of  our  citizens  cannot  find  work,  and  the  unemployment  problem  is 
compounded  by  automation  and  by  the  increasing  number  of  young 
people  entering  the  labor  force.  The  post-war  population  boom  aggra- 
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vates  such  urban  problems  as  slums,  delinquency,  pollution,  and  traffic 
congestion.  And  a  swelling  population  threatens  to  consume  our  out- 
door recreation  facilities,  reduce  our  non-renewable  resources,  and  di- 
minish our  available  living  space. 

It  is  clear  that  rapid  population  growth  will  create  difficulties  in 
reaching  America's  noble  goals  of  optimum  education  for  all,  universal 
abundance,  enriched  leisure,  equal  opportunity,  quality,  beauty,  and 
creativity. 

HISTORICAL  GROWTH  OF  THE  POPULATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has  grown  from  less  than  4 
million  at  the  time  of  Washington's  first  inauguration  to  more  than  192 
million  in  1964.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  the  increase  in 
population  was  some  3  per  cent  a  year,  remaining  at  about  this  level 
until  1860.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  then  steadily  dimin- 
ished until  it  reached  a  low  point  of  seven  tenths  of  1  per  cent  a  year 
in  the  decade  from  1930  to  1940.  The  rate  of  increase  has  since  accel- 
erated, and  is  now  between  1.5  and  2.0  per  cent   (Table  1).    Between 

Table  1.    Population  of  the  United  States.  1790  to  1960 

Per  Cent  Increase 
Population  since  Preceding 

Year  (millions)  Census 


1790 3.9 

1800  5.S  35.1 

1810  7.2  36.4 

1820  9.6  33.1 

1830  12.9  33.5 

1840  17.1  32.7 

1850  23.2 35.9 

1860  31.4  35.6 

1870  39.8  26.6 

1880  50.2  26.0 

1890  62.9  25.5 

1900  76.0  20.7 

1910  91.9  21.0 

1920  105.7  14.9 

1930  122.8  16.1 

1940  131.7  7.2 

1950  150.7  14.5 

1960  179.3  19.0 
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1790  and  1820,  almost  all  the  increase  was  an  excess  of  births  over 
deaths.  Subsequently  a  rising  tide  of  immigration  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  growth,  especially  from  1840  to  World  War  I,  although 
natural  increase  has  accounted  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
increase  in  every  decade.  As  a  rough  estimate,  about  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  today  consists  of  the  descendants  of  inhabitants 
in  1790,  and  about  half  consists  of  more  recent  immigrants  and  their 
descendants. 

BIRTH  RATES  AND  DEATH  RATES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mortality  in  the  early  days  of  the  United  States  appears  to  have 
paralleled  the  experience  of  Europe  in  the  same  period,  with  crude 
death  rates  of  perhaps  25  to  30  per  thousand,  and  an  expectation  of 
life  at  birth  of  less  than  40  years.  By  1850,  the  expectation  of  life  at 
birth  was  perhaps  42  years.  By  1900  it  had  risen  to  about  47  years,  and 
today  it  is  70  years. 

The  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  in  1800  was  about  55  births 
per  thousand  population,  a  rate  equaled  only  by  the  most  fertile  of 
underdeveloped  countries.  During  the  19th  century,  the  birth  rate 
fell  steadily  (except  for  a  sharp  drop  during  the  Civil  War,  followed 
by  a  slow  recovery).  By  the  1870's  the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States 
was  comparable  to  that  in  England  and  Wales.  The  downward  trend 
continued  so  that  by  1900  the  birth  rate  was  below  30  per  thousand,  and 
by  1930  it  had  fallen  below  20  per  thousand.  The  birth  rate  of  1800 
would  have  given  an  average  of  seven  children  to  each  woman  reaching 
age  45,  while  the  average  in  the  1930's  was  less  than  2.2. 

The  history  of  the  birth  and  death  rates  in  the  United  States  until 
1930  duplicates  the  typical  experience  in  western  European  countries 
described  in  the  earlier  Academy  report.^  The  economies  in  both  areas 
changed  from  predominantly  rural  and  agricultural  to  predominantly 
urban  and  industrial,  and  the  process  of  industrialization  was  accom- 
panied in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe  by  a  decrease  in  both  the  death 
rate  and  the  birth  rate.  The  outstanding  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can experience  and  the  experience  in  western  Europe  was  that  the 


1  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  The  Growth  of  World  Population,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1963. 
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American  birth  rate  in  late  colonial  and  early  republican  times  was 
much  higher  than  the  birth  rate  in  any  western  European  country— 
55  per  thousand  as  against  35  to  40  per  thousand. 

The  source  of  the  initially  high  birth  rate  was  probably  a  tendency 
for  earlier  and  more  universal  maniage  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
probable  that  the  gradual  decline  in  the  birth  rate  between  1800  and 
1870  was  caused  by  a  gradually  rising  age  at  marriage  and  by  somewhat 
less  universal  marriage.  After  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  voluntary 
limitation  of  family  size  by  contraception  doubtless  began  to  play  a  part 
in  the  declining  fertility  in  the  United  States.  After  1890,  in  fact,  age 
at  marriage  became  slightly  lower  in  the  United  States,  although  no 
major  decline  occurred  until  World  War  II. 

By  the  1930's,  the  spread  of  family  limitation  in  the  American 
population  had  reached  the  point  where,  on  the  average,  women  were 
bearing  only  a  little  more  than  two  children— barely  enough  to  replace 
the  parents.  Note  that  the  low  point  reached  in  the  1930's  was  a  cul- 
mination of  a  decline  in  fertility  that  had  lasted  130  years,  through 
good  times  and  bad.  It  is  surely  an  oversimplification  to  consider  the 
low  fertility  of  the  1930's  as  primarily  a  product  of  the  depression  (see 
Figure  1). 

Had  the  fertility  rates  of  the  1930's  continued  until  today,  the 
growth  of  the  American  population  would  virtually  have  ceased.  But 
fertility  did  not  remain  at  its  pre-war  level,  and  the  average  size  of 
the  American  family  has  risen  by  more  than  50  per  cent— from  a  little 
more  than  two  to  more  than  three  children.  Indeed,  the  number  of 
children  born  per  woman  of  fertile  age  was  as  great  in  1957,  the  year 
of  highest  post-war  fertility,  as  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  recovery  of  the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  during  the 
1940's  and  the  1950*s  was  not  a  simple  reversal  of  the  forces  that  had 
caused  the  birth  rate  to  decline  to  its  pre-war  minimum.  The  post-war 
"baby  boom"  was  not  a  return  to  the  family-building  habits  of  19th  cen- 
tury America.  There  were  two  reasons  for  it.  First,  among  couples 
who  consciously  choose  the  number  of  children  they  have,  a  consensus 
developed  in  favor  of  moderate-size  families  instead  of  small  ones.  In 
the  1920's  and  the  1930's,  couples  with  better  education  and  higher 
incomes  manied  late  and  had  few  children,  but  in  the  1940's  and  the 
1950's,  young  people  generally  married  rather  than  remaining  single, 
married  at  an  earlier  average  age  than  did  their  parents,  avoided  child- 
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lessncss,  and  rarely  stopped  with  one  child.  Their  preferences  ap- 
pear nearly  evenly  divided  among  two,  three,  and  four  children.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  change  in  attitude  among  the  more  prosperous, 
better-educated  segments  of  our  population.  The  change  represents 
neither  a  return  to  the  very  large  family  of  the  last  century  nor  the 
abandonment  of  effective  contraception,  but  does  indicate  a  pref- 
erence for  more  children  than  characterized  the  families  of  the  1920's 
and  the  1930's. 

The  other  reason  for  the  great  post-war  increase  in  births  lies  in 
the  lack  of  effective  limitation  of  family  size  among  the  underprivileged, 
relatively  impoverished,  and  less-educated  Americans.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  fertility  among  the  more-deprived  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation, caused  partly  by  earlier  marriage  and  partly  by  a  decline  in 
sterility. 

Nevertheless,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  rise  in  fertility  in 
the  United  States  is  caused  more  by  the  preference  for  larger  families 
among  those  who  consciously  choose  the  number  of  children  they  have 
than  by  the  high  fertility  in  the  impoverished  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  importance  of  high  fertility  among  the  underprivileged  lies 
not  so  much  in  its  contribution  to  the  national  birth  rate  as  in 
the  difficulties  that  excessive  fertility  imposes  on  the  impoverished 
themselves. 
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Implications  of  an  Expanding 
Population 


The  sharp  rise  in  fertility  in  the  1940's  and  early  1950's  produced  large 
increases  first  in  the  number  of  births  and  then,  inevitably,  in  the 
numbers  reaching  certain  crucial  stages  in  the  family  life  cycle.  There 
were  2.4  million  births  in  1935  and  3.8  million  in  1947.  The  number 
born  in  1947  was  about  33  per  cent  greater  than  the  number  born  only 
two  years  earlier.  Since  1947  all  the  birth  classes  have  been  large- 
more  than  4  million  in  every  year  since  1954.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  in  the  1950's  was  greater  than  the  increase  between 
1900  and  1950,  and  the  child  population  of  the  United  States  grew 
more  rapidly  (at  3.2  per  cent  a  year)  in  the  1950's  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic. 

The  upsurge  in  births  caused  an  extraordinary  increase  in  primary 
school  enrollment  in  the  1950's  and  in  high  school  enrollment  during 
the  early  1960's.  It  will  be  difficult  to  expand  facilities  and  faculty 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  rapidly  enough  to  accommodate  the 
demand  in  the  rest  of  this  decade. 

Those  who  do  not  or  cannot  continue  their  education  will  enter 
the  labor  market.  In  fact,  the  number  of  youngsters  entering  the  labor 
market  in  the  late  1960's  will  be  at  an  all-time  high,  at  a  period  when 
unemployment  for  the  unskilled  and  less-educated  is  rising,  and  when 
automation  and  other  developments  are  making  it  especially  difficult 
to  provide  employment  for  the  unskilled  and  inexperienced. 

The  trends  in  relocation  of  our  population  will  continue  to  create 
social  and  economic  problems.  The  increase  in  the  population  of 
metropolitan  areas  has  recently  been  especially  marked  in  the  "outer 
rings."  The  larger  central  cities  grew  very  little  in  the  last  decade, 
and  in  many  instances  lost  population.  The  "urban  sprawl,"  which 
appears  likely  to  continue,  will  multiply  the  number  of  local  govern- 
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ments  that  deal  with  each  metropolitan  area's  problems,  will  add  to 
traffic  congestion  and  the  time  spent  in  the  journey  to  work,  and  will 
contribute  to  the  disappearance  of  open  country  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  gieat  metropolitan  areas  continue  to  approach  each  other.  These 
metropolitan  problems  would  be  difficult  enough  even  if  our  population 
were  not  growing.  They  are  much  more  acute,  however,  because  metro- 
politan populations  are  growing  both  through  migration  and  because  of 
an  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

The  long-term  trend  of  declining  fertility  that  the  United  States 
experienced  until  the  1930's  caused  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
the  aged  in  our  population.  The  recent  recovery  in  fertility  has  swollen 
the  proportion  of  children,  but  this  increase  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
the  proportion  of  young  adults,  not  of  the  aged.  The  proportion  of 
persons  over  65  increased  from  4.1  per  cent  in  1900  to  8.8  per  cent 
in  1960,  and  is  expected  to  increase  still  further  to  about  9.2  per  cent 
in  1970.  Moreover,  because  mortality  differences  between  males  and 
females  have  widened  in  the  older  ages,  the  older  population  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  female  in  composition.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  an 
adequate  role  for  the  aged,  especially  aged  widows,  in  an  urban  society 
where  separation  from  one's  parents  at  marriage  is  becoming  a  nearly 
universal  custom.  The  provision  of  adequate  medical  care  for  the  aged 

exemplifies  the  problems  that  will  become  increasingly  serious  in  the 
future. 

These  various  short-term  problems  of  population  growth  and  the 
inevitability  of  population  limitation  in  the  long  run  should  stimulate 
more  thinking  and  discussion  about  questions  of  population  policy. 
Many  people  assume  that  population  gro^vth  is  necessary,  or  at  least 
desirable,  for  business  and  for  economic  growth.  Presumably,  economic 
policies  designed  to  increase  aggregate  demand  would  be  a  substitute 
for  population  increase  as  a  stimulus  to  economic  growth.  Whether 
such  policies  are  possible  or  desirable  is  an  open  question.  But  these 
questions  need  study  now,  if  a  decline  in  population  growth  is  to  occur 
in  the  near  future. 

This  survey  of  broad  national  problems  is  intended  to  indicate  the 
range  of  issues  associated  with  population  trends,  not  to  present  a  com- 
plete or  systematic  statement.  This  report,  as  we  stated  earlier,  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  issues  associated  with  fertility  and  its  control  in 
the  United  States,  a  subject  to  which  we  now  turn. 
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Problems  of  High  Fertility 
in  the  United  States 


It  is  now  clear  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American  couples 
approve  and  practice  family  planning.  Until  recently  there  was  little 
direct  evidence  to  support  this  conclusion,  but  representative  sample 
surveys— one  in  1955  of  white  couples  and  one  in  1960  of  all  couples- 
have  provided  statistical  information  on  the  prevalence  of  deliberate 
fertility  control  in  the  American  population. 

In  1960,  about  95  per  cent  of  couples  surveyed  favored  the  idea 
of  family  planning  at  least  under  some  circumstances.  Although 
Catholic  couples  often  specify  that  the  rhythm  method  is  the  only 
acceptable  means  of  birth  control,  about  90  per  cent  of  them  approved 
limiting  family  size  and  80  per  cent  have  either  used  or  plan  to  use 
some  sort  of  family  planning. 

In  1955,  91  per  cent  of  white  American  couples  who  had  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  having  children  had  used  or  expected  to  use 
contraception.  In  1960,  the  number  had  grown  to  96  per  cent.  The 
increase  occurred  among  couples  at  all  educational  levels  and  of  all 
major  religions.  No  student  of  American  fertility  doubts  that  the  pro- 
portion of  couples  using  contraception  has  increased  steadily  for  many 
years. 

Encouraging  as  it  is,  the  continuing  increase  in  the  practice  of 
contraception  should  not  obscure  two  significant  facts:  First,  some  10 
to  12  per  cent  of  American  couples  in  the  childbearing  years  do  not 
try  to  limit  births  to  the  number  of  children  actually  desired;  and 
second,  nearly  20  per  cent  of  all  couples  with  unimpaired  fertility  try 
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to  limit  family  size,  but  fail  because  of  insufiicient  motivation  or  in- 
effectiveness of  the  method  of  contraception  used.  Moreover,  the 
burden  of  excess  fertility  falls  in  overwhelming  disproportion  on  the 
underprivileged,  especially  the  uneducated. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  other  countries,  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  a  high  birth  rate  are  closely  related.  In  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  couples  who  have  not  used  and  do 
not  expect  to  use  contraception  is  presently  about  14  per  cent.  Among 
white  couples  in  which  the  wife  had  no  more  than  a  grade  school  edu- 
cation, the  proportion  is  28  per  cent.  Among  non-white  couples  the 
proportion  is  43  per  cent.  The  highest  proportion  of  couples  who 
never  employ  contraception  or  who  have  children  beyond  the  number 
they  intend  is  found  among  non-whites  who  live  in  the  rural  South  or 
who  have  a  rural  southern  background.  On  the  other  hand,  the  63 
per  cent  of  the  non-whites  in  the  United  States  who  have  backgrounds 
other  than  rural  southern  have  a  fertility  little  different  from  that  of 
the  white  population. 

The  available  evidence  indicates  that  low-income  families  do  not 
want  more  children  than  do  families  with  higher  incomes,  out  they  have 
more  because  they  do  not  have  the  information  or  the  resources  to  plan 
their  families  effectively  according  to  their  own  desires.  About  17  per 
cent  of  white  couples  interviewed  in  1960  reported  that,  before  the  last 
conception  occurred,  either  the  wife  or  the  husband  or  both  had  not 
really  wanted  another  child  at  any  time  in  the  future.  Among  the  non- 
white  couples,  31  per  cent  had  unwanted  children.  Among  couples  in 
which  the  wife's  education  was  grade  school  or  less,  unwanted  children 
were  born  to  32  per  cent  of  white  couples  and  to  43  per  cent  of  non- 
white  couples.  Further,  in  1960  the  last  pregnancy  was  reported  as  un- 
wanted by  25  per  cent  of  the  women  married  more  than  10  years  and  by 
45  per  cent  of  those  with  more  than  three  children. 

Even  when  they  try  to  limit  family  size,  the  underprivileged  often 
do  not  succeed.  Women  interviewed  in  a  national  survey  in  1960 
reported  that  1 1  per  cent  of  all  their  pregnancies  began  when  they  were 
using  contraceptives  to  postpone  or  avoid  pregnancy.  This  is  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  all  the  pregnancies  that  occurred  after  the  first 
attempts  to  practice  family  limitation. 

In  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  couples,  either  the  husband 
or  the  wife  has  had  an  operation  to  prevent  further  conceptions.    In 
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1960,  such  operations  were  reported  by  10  per  cent  of  all  couples  in 
the  childbearing  years  and  by  19  per  cent  of  those  in  which  the  wife 
was  35-39  years  old.  These  operations  were  reported  to  be  contra- 
ceptive in  purpose  by  about  60  per  cent  of  all  the  wives.  It  is  likely 
that  many  of  these  couples  might  have  preferred  a  less  final  family- 
planning  solution  if  a  contraceptive  method  that  was  completely 
effective,  inexpensive,  safe,  and  relatively  easy  to  use  had  been  available. 

Failure  to  practice  family  planning  effectively  may  lead  couples 
to  resort  to  illegal  induced  abortions.  We  have  no  reliable  data  on  the 
number  of  illegal  induced  abortions  in  the  United  States,  but  estimates 
range  from  several  hundred  thousand  a  year  to  more  than  a  million  a 
year.  It  is  also  believed  that  a  large  proportion  of  such  abortions  involve 
married  women  who  do  not  want  additional  children.  Failure  to  use 
effective  family-planning  methods  is  probably  one  of  the  important 
reasons  for  resorting  to  illegal  induced  abortions  despite  the  health  and 
moral  problems  that  such  clandestine  abortions  involve. 

Low-income  families  have  more  children  than  do  others,  although 
the  difference  is  perhaps  not  as  great  as  some  people  believe.  For 
example,  among  married  women  40-44  years  old  in  1960,  the  average 
number  of  children  ever  born  was  3.4  in  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  §2,000  and  3.0  in  families  with  incomes  between  $2,000  and  $4,000, 
as  against  the  average  of  2.6  for  all  the  women  in  this  age  group.  The 
average  number  of  children  born  in  the  t^vo  low-income  groups  differed 
by  less  than  1.0  from  the  average  for  the  higher-income  families. 

If  all  the  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000  had  borne  on 
the  average  the  same  number  of  children  as  those  with  higher  incomes, 
the  total  number  of  children  born  to  all  women  40-44  years  old  would 
have  been  reduced  by  4  per  cent  and  the  average  number  of  children 
born  per  woman  would  have  been  reduced  from  2.6  to  2.5. 

Even  though  the  larger  numbers  of  children  in  low-income  families 
have  relatively  little  effect  on  the  average  family  size,  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  born,  or  on  the  United  States  birth  rate,  it  has  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  underprivileged  family  itself.  It  is  further  true  that 
the  higher  birth  rates  in  the  low-income  groups  produced  over  550,000 
"extra"  children  by  the  time  the  wives  were  40-44  years  old.  We  know 
from  other  surveys  that  many  low-income  couples  did  not  want  to  have 
these  additional  children  simply  because  the  additional  children  un- 
doubtedly made  it  more  difficult  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living 
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for  the  whole  family.  The  problems  imposed  on  families  by  excess 
fertility  are  not  diminished  by  the  realization  that  such  excess  fertility 
does  not  gieatly  affect  the  over-all  fertility  average. 

In  addition  to  the  significant  minority  of  couples  having  more 
children  than  they  want,  a  much  larger  number  have  their  children 
more  quickly  than  they  think  desirable.  In  a  study  of  more  than  1,100 
Detroit  mothers  having  babies  in  1961  (but  no  more  than  four  children 
altogether),  45  per  cent  reported  having  at  least  one  of  their  babies 
sooner  than  they  preferred.  For  many  mothers,  the  failure  to  space 
their  children  properly  creates  health  problems  and  makes  it  difficult 
to  give  adequate  care  to  each  child. 

Consider  the  implications  of  circumstances  in  which  every  couple 
would  conceive  only  children  they  deliberately  chose  to  have.  For  the 
majority  of  American  couples  with  at  least  a  high  school  education 
and  enjoying  a  comfortable  income,  the  result  would  be  that  the  births 
they  had  would  be  spaced  more  in  accordance  with  their  desires. 
Couples  would  successfully  terminate  their  family  formation  with  the 
two,  three,  or  four  children  that  the  vast  majority  prefer.  Such  a  de- 
velopment in  the  less-educated  sector  of  our  population,  which  con- 
tributes disproportionately  to  excess  fertility,  would  greatly  diminish 
one  of  the  conditions  that  perpetuates  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  psychologists,  deformation  of  character  and 
personality  in  children,  culminating,  for  example,  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency, often  results  from  a  feeling  of  having  been  rejected  by  their 
parents.  Parental  attitudes  and  behavior  that  produce  this  feeling  of 
rejection  are  much  more  likely  when  children  are  born  as  a  result  of 
unintended  pregnancies. 

The  likelihood  of  a  successful  education  is  known  to  be  less  for 
children  born  to  parents  who  thernselves  are  uneducated.  The  chance 
for  a  good  education  for  children  in  such  underprivileged  homes  is 
made  even  worse  by  excess  fertility,  which  reduces  the  care  and  atten- 
tion each  child  can  receive. 

It  is  evident  from  this  discussion  that  basic  principles  concerning 
family  planning  can  and  should  be  presented  early.  High  school  and 
elementary  school  courses  in  general  science  and  biology  can  emphasize 
the  interrelations  between  population  growth  and  resources.  In  addi- 
tion, biology  courses  and  courses  on  marriage  and  family  can  empha- 
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size  that  reliable  methods  of  birth  control  are  available  and  desirable. 
They  can  emphasize  that  bearing  too  many  children  represents  irrespon- 
sible parenthood.  Such  courses  can  also  help  students  by  identifying 
the  health  and  social  agencies  that  will  gladly  supply  them  with  specific 
birth-control  advice  consonant  with  their  religious  principles. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  indicates  that 
16  per  cent  of  first  children  born  to  white  mothers  are  born  within 
eight  months  of  marriage,  and  22  per  cent  within  nine  months  of 
marriage.  Another  study  indicates  that  the  rate  of  premarital  con- 
ception is  highest  among  women  who  marry  at  a  very  early  age.  Since 
the  husbands  of  these  premaritally  pregnant  brides  are  also  usually 
young,  it  is  evident  that  many  children  conceived  by  teen-age  brides 
are  unwanted  and  will  not  receive  good  parental  care.  Other  govern- 
ment statistics  show  that  the  mothers  of  approximately  41  per  cent  of 
the  245,000  babies  born  illegitimately  in  the  United  States  every  year 
are  women  19  years  of  age  or  younger.  Thus  a  large  proportion  of  all 
illegitimate  children  are  progeny  of  teen-age  mothers.  To  reduce  the 
number  of  such  children  born  to  teen-age  mothers,  high  school  educa- 
tion in  family  planning  is  essential. 
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Family-Planning  Services 
and  Information 


The  great  majority  of  couples  practicing  family  planning  in  the  United 
States  have  learned  about  it  informally  from  friends  or  relatives,  by 
reading,  or  by  consulting  private  physicians.  The  disadvantaged  groups 
who  do  not  practice  family  planning  effectively  often  do  not  have  even 
these  informal  sources  of  information,  and  seldom  consult  private  phy- 
•sicians.  Private  clinics  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  organized 
Catholic  progiams  to  provide  information  about  the  rhythm  method, 
and,  more  recently,  programs  of  some  health  and  welfare  agencies  have 
made  available  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  couples  useful  informa- 
tion, supplies,  and  consultation,  but  organized  programs  are  relatively 
new,  are  not  available  in  many  places,  and  do  not  reach  large  numbers 
of  people  in  any  state. 

Organized  public  or  private  programs  for  family-planning  services 
probably  are  unnecessary  for  most  American  couples,  but  they  may  be 
vitally  necessary  for  the  disadvantaged  parts  of  the  population  that  want 
to  limit  family  size  but  do  not  have  sufficient  information  or  financial 
resources.  For  this  sector  of  the  population,  organized  programs  can 
meet  a  pressing  personal  and  social  need.  Even  the  more  privileged 
parts  of  the  population  might  benefit  from  greater  public  availability  of 
services  and  information.  In  1960,  for  example,  14  per  cent  of  all  col- 
lege-educated wives  under  40  reported  that  their  last  pregnancy  was 
unwanted. 

Until  relatively  recently  the  subject  of  family  planning  was  not 
discussed  freely.  Many  public  and  private  agencies  that  might  properly 
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provide  family-planning  senices  have  avoided  any  activity  of  this  kind, 
whether  by  explicit  or  implicit  policy.  While  this  remains  true  for 
many  agencies,  significant  change  appears  to  be  occurring.  There 
seems  to  be  growing  agreement  that  this  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
area  of  public  policy,  provided  there  is  careful  respect  for  the  rights 
of  those  who  want  this  service  and  of  those  who  do  not.  A  recent  Gallup 
poll  shows  that,  irrespective  of  religious  affiliation,  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  population  favors  making  family-planning  information  freely 
available. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  in  1964  recognized  the 
importance  of  population  and  family  planning  in  relation  to  health,  in 
a  policy  statement  that  reads  in  part: 

"Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in  the  United  States  include 
family  planning  as  an  integral  part  of  their  health  programs,  make 
sufficient  funds  and  personnel  available  for  this  purpose,  and  insure 
such  freedom  of  choice  of  methods  that  persons  of  all  faiths  have 
equal  opportunities  to  exercise  their  choice  without  offense  to 
their  consciences." 

A  number  of  states  have  begun  to  develop  programs  consistent 
with  this  policy  statement,  but  even  in  these  states  the  implementation 
of  the  program  is  confined  to  a  minority  of  local  health  units.  In  1964, 
in  response  to  a  questionnaire  from  a  committee  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association: 

Twenty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  indicated  that  in  one 
or  more  of  their  local  health  units  family-planning  clinic  services 
were  offered;  24  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  indicated  that 
they  had  a  specific  policy  in  their  health  services  of  referral  of 
women  in  need  of  family-planning  services  to  other  sources  pro- 
viding such  service;  altogether  29  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
either  provided  the  service  or  made  referrals  in  at  least  some  of 
their  local  health  units;  in  21  states,  the  health  services  neither 
provided  the  services  nor  made  referrals  in  any  local  units. 

We  do  not  have  systematic  data  on  policies  about  service  or  referral 
in  other  kinds  of  private  or  public  welfare  agencies,  but  the  data  avail- 
able indicate  that  many  such  agencies  have  policies  that  prohibit  either 
service  or  referral. 
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Medical  Education  and  Population 

Control 


The  solution  of  the  many  problems  created  by  uncontrolled  human 
reproduction  will  doubtless  require  the  devoted  efforts  of  many  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  in  our  society.  Among  these,  the  medical  pro- 
fession seems  destined  to  play  the  major  role.  And  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  since  many  methods  for  controlling  reproduction  inevitably  fall 
within  the  domain  of  medical  practice. 

Are  physicians  adequately  prepared  during  their  education  in 
medical  schools  to  play  an  effective  and  enlarged  role  in  population 
control?  Apparently  not.  A  close  examination  of  medical  school 
curricula  reveals  serious  deficiencies  in  preparing  physicians  to  fulfill 
heavier  responsibilities  in  helping  to  control  human  fertility.  The 
Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
in  recognition  of  these  deficiencies,  is  currently  preparing  an  outline 
of  curricula  that  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  teaching  of  human  repro- 
duction. 

In  many  medical  schools,  instruction  in  the  basic  science  aspects 
of  human  reproduction  is  enatic  and  often  depends  upon  the  interest 
of  a  particular  person  in  one  department.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
usually  no  firm  requirement  that  the  subject  be  learned  as  thoroughly 
as  such  functions  as  respiration,  circulation,  and  excretion.  This  in- 
adequate treatment  of  the  problems  of  human  reproduction  should  be 
corrected.  One  possibility  is  to  include  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  human  reproduction  as  a  primary  part 
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of  one  of  the  courses  offered  by  a  basic  science  department,  such  as 
anatomy  or  physiology. 

A  number  of  clinical  departments  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
have  begun  to  set  up  their  own  science  laboratories  in  order  to  give 
students  instruction  in  fundamental  aspects  of  reproduction.  Appar- 
ently these  clinical  departments  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  research  carried  on  and  the  instruction  given  to  stu- 
dents during  the  two  years  devoted  to  the  basic  science  curriculum. 
Obviously,  instruction  in  the  clinical  aspects  of  reproduction  should 
be  more  closely  coiTclated  with  teaching  in  the  science  departments, 
and  there  should  be  extensive  and  close  communication  between  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  and  that  part  of  the  science  faculty  that  is  con- 
cerned with  the  same  problems  of  human  reproduction. 

There  is  a  need  to  make  medical  students  aware  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  population  control.  In  many  medical  schools,  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  are  still  regarded  as  technical  surgical  specialties  and  are 
thus  placed  near  the  end  of  the  four-year  curriculum,  after  the  general 
principles  of  surgical  technique  and  internal  medicine  have  already 
been  learned.  Placing  this  material  so  late  in  training  is  contrary 
to  the  view  of  many  modern  teachers  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 
Subjects  so  basic  for  the  understanding  of  human  experience  and 
human  suffering  should  appear  early  in  the  curriculum.  The  present 
location  of  the  subjects  near  the  end  of  the  curriculum  is  neither  con- 
ducive to  broadening  the  student's  view  nor  to  encouraging  recognition 
of  the  population  problem  as  one  of  the  primary  elements  of  human 
welfare. 

The  total  number  of  hours  assigned  to  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
in  many  schools  seems  relatively  small,  especially  if  much  new  material 
is  to  be  added.  Attempts  to  increase  allocated  hours  are  blocked  by 
competitive  demands  from  other  departments  reinforced  by  the  com- 
mon view  that  the  physician's  principal  concerns  are  the  major  in- 
fectious, neoplastic,  and  degenerative  diseases  of  the  heart,  lung,  kidney, 
and  nervous  system.  A  reevaluation  of  the  medical  curriculum  is  essen- 
tial to  increasing  the  attention  given  problems  of  maternal  and  peri- 
natal mortality,  abortion,  sterilization,  contracepticwi,  and  simple  prin- 
ciples of  population  change. 

It  is  essential  in  these  days  that  the  physician  should  have  adequate 
experience  with  the  prescription  and  application  of  the  various  types  of 
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contraceptive  methods.  Such  experience  presupposes  organized  birth- 
control  clinics  and  an  acceptance  of  faniily-planning  discussion  as  a 
routine  part  of  post-delivery  visits  in  university  teaching  hospitals. 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  these  various  tools  and  techniques  in  medicine 
in  the  past  was  undoubtedly  hampered  by  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the 
physician's  responsibility  in  family  planning.  This  is  partly  due  to 
genuine  uncertainty  in  the  physician's  mind  as  to  what  society  expects 
of  him  and  what  is  legally  acceptable.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
general  awareness  of  the  problem  among  obstetricians  and,  at  least 
for  those  working  in  large  city  hospitals,  real  interest  and  considerable 
concern. 

It  is  important  that  the  genito-urinary  specialists  in  the  United 
States  take  an  increased  interest  in  the  population  problem.  Surgical 
sterilization  of  the  male,  though  easier  and  cheaper  than  sterilization 
of  the  female,  is  rather  rare  and  is  believed  by  some  urologists  to  carry 
a  great  legal  risk.  Nevertheless,  the  entire  subject  of  family  planning 
should  be  an  active  concern  of  these  specialists,  for  they  can  play  a 
role  of  great  importance  in  the  control  of  human  fertility. 

There  are,  ho^vever,  serious  problems  that  the  medical  profession 
,  and  related  groups  must  thoroughly  discuss  before  strong  recommenda- 
tions can  be  made.  These  concern  such  questions  as  whether  to  refuse 
surgical  sterilization  even  if  requested  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
to  suggest  such  procedures  even  though  the  patient  does  not  raise  the 
subject.  We  feel  that  after  delivery  all  patients  should  be  offered  birth- 
control  advice  as  their  right,  and  physicians  must  be  trained  adequately 
if  they  are  to  supply  the  needed  information. 

The  instruction  of  medical  students  in  birth-control  techniques 
should  be  extended  to  include  the  specialists  and  the  residents  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology.  The  success  of  such  a  program  of  instruc- 
tion will  depend  on  the  existence  of  a  birth-control  clinic  or  a  post- 
delivery  routine  that  includes  family-planning  advice.  The  techniques 
of  prescription  and  application  of  birth  control  measures  are  them- 
selves easily  and  quickly  learned  by  anyone  spending  the  three  years 
required  to  become  a  specialist  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

Although  serious  deficiencies  now  exist  in  training  medical  stu- 
dents and  physicians  in  the  problems  of  human  reproduction  and  in 
the  control  of  conception,  the  medical  profession  is  beginning  to  assume 
gieater  responsibility  for  population  control  and  to  provide  positive 
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leadership  in  solving  the  various  problems  related  to  human  reproduc- 
tion. In  1964,  the  American  Medical  Association  discarded  its  previous 
attitude  of  neutrality  on  the  subject  of  population  control  and  adopted 
an  enlightened  and  forthright  statement  of  policy  on  human  reproduc- 
tion, including  family  planning.  The  AMA  has  summarized  its  posi- 
tion in  the  following  four  points. 

"1.  An  intelligent  recognition  that  the  problems  that  relate  to 
human  reproduction,  including  the  need  for  population  control,  are 
more  than  a  matter  of  responsible  parenthood;  they  are  a  matter  of 
responsible  medical  practice. 

"2.  The  medical  profession  should  accept  a  major  responsibility 
in  matters  related  to  human  reproduction  as  they  affect  the  total  popu- 
lation and  the  individual  family. 

"3.  In  discharging  this  responsibility,  physicians  must  be  prepared 
to  provide  counsel  and  guidance  when  the  needs  of  their  patients  re- 
quire it,  or  refer  the  patients  to  appropriate  persons. 

"4.  The  AMA  shall  take  the  responsibility  for  disseminating  in- 
formation to  physicians  on  all  phases  of  human  reproduction,  including 
sexual  behavior,  by  whatever  means  are  appropriate." 

In  line  with  this  last  point,  the  AMA  will  prepare  and  distribute 
to  physicians  a  handbook  on  all  phases,  methods,  and  aspects  of  repro- 
duction control.  This  handbook  will  help  to  implement  the  new  policy 
of  the  AMA  that  "the  prescription  of  child-spacing  measures  should 
be  made  available  to  all  patients  who  require  them,  consistent  with 
their  creed  and  mores,  whether  they  obtain  their  medical  care  through 
private  physicians  or  tax  or  community-supported  health  services." 
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The  Role  of  Medical  and  Public 
Health  Organizations 


Medical  and  public  health  organizations  have  already  had  experience 
in  cooperating  in  "maternal  and  child  health  programs"  and  it  seems 
desirable  that  birth-control  services  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
same  groups  and  should  be  similarly  managed.  In  a  given  region,  the 
scope  of  the  activities  of  the  public  health  department,  as  the  immediate 
manager  of  maternal-welfare  programs,  seems  inversely  proportional 
to  tlie  level  of  care  provided  by  maternity  hospitals.  In  most  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  major  role  of  health  departments  in  maternal 
welfare  seems  to  be  as  keeper  of  the  records,  inspector  of  facilities,  and 
maintainer  of  standards.  Only  in  certain  areas  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, where  hospital  facilities  are  inadequate  or  inaccessible, 
docs  the  health  department  step  in  and  operate  extramural  pregnancy 
and  post-delivery  clinics.  In  rural  areas  and  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, on  the  other  hand,  the  active  role  of  health  department  officials 
may  be  much  greater. 

One  critical  time  at  which  advice  can  easily  be  given  and  most 
readily  accepted  is  and  will  remain, the  last  few  months  of  the  first 
pregnancy  and  the  first  weeks  immediately  following  birth.  Preliminary 
instruction  can  readily  be  added  to  the  teaching  program  in  "mothers* 
classes"  during  pregnancy.  A  reminder  should  be  offered  while  the 
patient  is  in  the  hospital  and  definitive  instructions  supplied  at  the  time 
o.f  the  post-delivery  visit.  Since  the  great  majority  of  American  women 
do  give  birth  in  hospitals,  this  procedure  would  permit  systematic  con- 
tact with  virtually  the  entire  population  appearing  at  the  birth  of  the 
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first  child.  The  advice  given  during  a  first  pregnancy  can  be  reiterated 
during  subsequent  ones.  The  concept  of  maternal  and  family  welfare 
promotion  through  regular  pregnancy  and  post-delivery  visits  is  an 
article  of  faith  in  both  the  public  health  and  obstetrical  professions. 
The  need  is  to  add  family  planning  as  an  integral  routine  part  of  such 
welfare  programs. 

The  physician  should  supply  this  service.  Public  health  workers 
should  see  to  it  that  such  services  are  in  fact  provided  and,  further, 
should  add  this  service  to  health  department  pr^nancy  and  post- 
delivery  clinics.  Family-planning  discussion  and  instructions  must  he 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  all  pregnancy  and  post-delivery  care; 
birth-control  advice  must  be  included. 

The  independent  birth-control  clinic  unassociated  with  a  maternity 
hospital  has  an  important  role  to  play.  There  are  many  married  women 
who  need  a  source  of  gynecological  information  at  times  other  than 
during  pregnancy  or  at  the  birth  of  a  child.  This  is  true  for  women 
about  to  be  married  as  well  as  for  those  already  manied  who  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  or  apprehensive  about  the  methods  of  birth  control 
they  are  currently  using.  There  must  be  additional,  independent 
sources  of  information  on  family  planning,  especially  for  those  who 
have  delivered  in  maternity  hospitals  that  do  not  offer  family-planning 
service.  Such  additional  sources  of  information  should  be  provided  in 
part  by  clinics  of  hospital  gynecological  and  obstetrical  divisions.  Extra- 
mural clinics  of  health  departments  may  also  be  necessary  for  some 
years  to  come. 
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Conclusions 


The  freedom  to  limit  family  size  to  the  number  of  children  wanted 
when  they  are  wanted  is,  in  our  view,  a  basic  human  right.  The  evi- 
dence cited  in  this  report  shows  clearly  that  most  Americans  of  higher 
income  and  better  education  exercise  this  right  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  that  many  of  the  poor  and  uneducated  are  in  effect  deprived  of  the 
right.  No  family  should  be  fated  through  poverty  or  ignorance  to  have 
children  they  do  not  want  and  cannot  properly  care  for.  Responsible 
parenthood  requires  that  couples  of  all  social  strata  have  the  ability 
and  means  to  limit  births  when  they  wish  to  do  so,  in  accordance  with 
their  personal  convictions.  In  short,  this  basic  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual family  should  be  made  effective  throughout  American  society. 

We  are  glad  to  note  several  important  developments  in  this  field 
since  the  Academy's  1963  report.  The  President's  pledge  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  Message,  that  he  "will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world  population  and  the  growing 
scarcity  in  world  resources,"  was  an  enlightened  and  statesmanlike 
response  to  the  present  situation.  The  new  policy  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  provide  assistance  in  family  planning 
at  the  request  of  foreign  governments  is  a  welcome  step  forward.  The 
recent  statement  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  quoted  above, 
shows  that  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  recognize  the  broad 
responsibilities  that  American  physicians  share  in  educating  their 
patients  in  fertility  control.  The  1964  statement  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  is  another  sign  of  the  emerging  trend  toward  fuller 
and  more  open  attention  to  the  problem.  Moreover,  several  public 
health  schools   have  developed   substantial    programs   in   population 
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problems  in  the  past  two  years,  and  have  already  assumed  places  of 
leadership  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  1963  report  of  the  Academy  concentrated  on  the  population 
problems  of  the  world.  In  this  report  we  have  turned  to  domestic 
concerns  in  this  field.  In  this  connection  we  make  recommendations 
concerning  three  major  spheres  of  activity:  research,  education  and 
training,  and  services.  In  our  view,  these  are  of  the  most  critical  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  population  situation  now  facing  the 
United  States,  and  the  problems  and  opportunities  set  forth  in  this 
report. 

Research 

1.  Although  substantial  advances  have  been  made  since  our  1963 
report,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  order  to  achieve  a  satis- 
factory state  of  knowledge  in  this  field.  We  therefore  urge  all  appropri- 
ate institutions,  both  private  and  governmental,  to  expand  their  efforts 
in  the  whole  range  of  disciplines  and  professions  that  contribute  to 
knowledge  of  population  matters,  including  demography,  economics, 
and  other  social  sciences  as  well  as  biology,  medicine,  and  public  health. 
Federal  and  private  agencies  should  allocate  additional  funds  for  studies 
that  promise  to  illuminate  the  nature  of  population  changes  and  that 
will  help  in  providing  solutions  for  current  problems. 

2.  Basic  research  into  reproductive  physiology  should  receive  in- 
creasing support  not  only  for  its  general  contribution  to  man's  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  reproduction,  but  also  in  order  to  provide  us  with  new 
and  better  methods  for  controlling  fertility.  In  addition,  systematic 
efforts  to  assess  the  effectiveness  and  acceptability  of  the  various  contra- 
ceptive procedures  that  are  now  available  should  be  supported. 

3.  Many  problems  relating  to  the  social,  psychological,  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  family  planning  require  further  investigation.  For 
example,  experimental  programs  to  bring  information  and  services 
about  family  planning  to  different  groups  need  to  be  systematically 
developed  and  tested  in  order  to  find  the  most  efficient  procedures; 
collection  of  national  data  at  regular  intervals  on  family  size,  family- 
planning  practices,  and  related  attitudes  is  needed  to  supplement  other 
data  of  the  same  type;  induced  abortions  in  this  country,  though  illegal, 
are  not  insignificant  in  number,  but  we  have  insufficient  information 
about  their  incidence  in  different  social  groups,  their  cost  in  health 
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aiid  welfare,  and  the  possibility  of  reducing  them  effectively;  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  spacing  births  and  of  establishing  families  of 
different  sizes  call  for  intensive  inquiry. 

These  are  only  illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  subjects  that  require 
further  research  by  qualified  specialists.  Interest  in  population  prob- 
lems has  grown  sharply  in  recent  years.  It  is  important  that  knowledge 
keep  pace  with  new  developments  so  that  training  and  service  pro- 
grams can  be  firmly  based  in  sound  knowledge.  The  costs  are  not  great 
but  the  potential  consequences  are. 

Education  and  Training 

Expansion  of  the  scale  and  content  of  instruction  in  many  relevant 
disciplines  and  skills  should  be  accelerated  to  provide  the  basis  for 
meeting  population  problems.  Among  the  necessary  educational 
changes  are: 

1.  Medical  and  health  institutions  should  provide  training  for  all 
students  in  the  basic  aspects  of  human  reproduction.  Since  in  medical 
practice  and  in  public  health  programs  family-planning  discussion  and 
instruction  should  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  prenatal  and  post- 
natal care,  the  clinical  aspects  of  fertility  control  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  medical  education. 

2.  Population  studies  should  be  more  prominent  in  the  profes- 
sional training  of  biologists,  statisticians,  economists,  sociologists,  and 
psychologists,  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  the  graduate  levels. 

3.  A  specific  need  for  expanded  training  noted  in  the  1963  report 
is  to  provide  more  and  better-qualified  family-planning  administrators. 
The  recommendation  made  there  had  its  origin  in  the  problems  of 
world  population  growth.  The  world  shortage  of  such  persons  remains, 
although  there  has  been  some  progiess  in  initiating  and  expanding 
educational  programs  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  personnel.  An 
added  reason  for  expanding  this  effort  is  to  train  administrators  for 
work  in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  widespread  better  understanding  of  problems  caused  by 
excess  population  growth  and  irresponsible  parenthood  would  surely 
make  their  solution  easier  and  more  likely;  and  every  means  of  pro- 
moting better  understanding  should  be  employed.  Among  these  are 
the  inclusion  of  population  studies  and  the  principles  of  responsible 
parenthood  in  the  curricula  of  colleges,  universities,  and  secondary 
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schools,  and  continued  discussion  in  magazines,  the  daily  press,  and 
on  radio  and  television. 

Services 

Action  by  private  and  public  agencies  to  promote  individual  or 
general  welfare  should  be  designed  to  help  Americans  have  only  the 
children  they  want. 

1.  Family  planning  should  be  an  integral  part  of  public  health 
programs  and  of  individual  medical  care.  Specifically,  family-planning 
discussion  and  instruction  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  feature 
of  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  and  of  maternal-welfare  programs. 

2.  Non-medical  agencies  (private  and  public)  responsible  for 
welfare  services  should  include  instruction  in  effective  family  planning 
as  an  essential  component  of  their  welfare  programs. 

The  required  expansion  of  these  activities  gives  critical  importance 
to  increasing  the  pace  of  training  to  provide  the  new  skills  and  expanded 
staff  that  will  be  needed. 

In  all  three  spheres— research,  education  and  training,  and  serv- 
ices—mentioned in  the  paragraphs  above,  the  federal  government  has 
increasing  responsibility.  The  Committee  recommends,  therefore,  that 
the  federal  government  find  a  mechanism  for  facilitating  as  promptly  as 
possible  our  programs  in  population  research,  education,  and  public 
service,  perhaps  by  the  appointment  of  a  person  at  a  high  national  level 
with  specific  responsibility  for  leadership  in  implementing  population 
programs. 
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Exhibit  33 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Medical  Association  House  of  Delegates, 

November  29-December  2,  1964 

report  of  the  board  of  trustees 

Subject:  Human  reproduction. 
Presented  by:  Percy  E.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  chairman. 

Referred  to:  Reference    committee    on    miscellaneous    business    (H.    Kenneth 
Scatliff,  M.D.,  chairman). 

Because  of  the  long  time  that  has  elapsed  since  1938  when  the  AMA  established 
policy  statements  relating  to  contraceptive  practices,  the  board  of  trustees  appoint- 
ed a  committee  on  human  reproduction  (Drs.  Raymond  T.  Holden,  chairman; 

C.  Lee  Buxton,  Mary  S.  Calderone,  Janet  T.  Dingle,  H.  Close  Hesseltine,  Henry 

D.  Lederer,  George  M.  Fister,  and  Mark  H.  Lepper)  and  asked  that  it  "review 
the  earlier  statement  of  the  AMA  on  contraceptive  practices  and  prepare  for 
review  by  the  board  statements  on  this  and  other  subjects  related  to  human 
reproduction." 

Following  its  meetings  the  committee  indicated  its  plan  to  concern  itself  not 
only  with  the  many  problems  involved  in  population  control  but  also  to  consider 
such  other  topics  as  sterility,  criminal  and  therapeutic  abortion,  sterilization, 
etc.,  and  the  board  concurred  in  these  planned  activities. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  charge  that  it  "review  the  earlier  statements 
of  the  AMA  on  contraceptive  practices  and  prepare  for  review  by  the  board 
statements  on  this  and  other  subjects  related  to  human  reproduction,"  the 
committee  on  human  reproduction  submitted  recommendations  to  the  board 
for  its  review.  The  following  recommendations  are  transmitted  by  the  board 
to  the  house  of  delegates  for  its  consideration  and  approval: 

AMA  policy  on  human  reproduction,  including  population  control 

In  1935  and  again  in  1938,  the  house  of  delegates  adopted  a  "neutral"  position 
on  this  subject,  thereby  placing  the  AMA  on  record  as  neither  endorsing  nor 
opposing  population  control.  It  is  believed  that  these  policies  should  be  updated 
to  conform  to  changes  in  society  and  medicine  and  that  the  AMA  should  now 
take  a  more  positive  position  on  this  very  important  medical-socio-economic 
problem. 

The  board  recommends  adoption  of  the  following  four-point  statement  of  policy: 

1.  An  intelligent  recognition  of  the  problems  that  relate  to  human  repro- 
duction, including  the  need  for  population  control,  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
responsible  parenthood;  it  is  a  matter  of  responsible  medical  practice. 

2.  The  medical  profession  should  accept  a  major  responsibility  in  matters 
related  to  human  reproduction  as  they  affect  the  total  population  and  the 
individual  family. 

3.  In  discharging  this  responsibility  physicians  must  be  prepared  to  provide 
counsel  and  guidance  when  the  needs  of  their  patients  require  it  or  refer  the 
patients  to  appropriate  persons. 

4.  The  AMA  shall  take  the  responsibility  for  disseminating  information  to 
physicians  on  all  phases  of  human  reproduction,  including  sexual  behavior, 
by  whatever  means  are  appropriate. 

AMA  publication  on  reproductive  control 

In  1937,  the  house  of  delegates  stated  that  the  AMA  should  "undertake  the 
investigation  of  materials,  devices,  and  methods  recommended  or  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  conception  with  a  view  of  determining  physiologic,  chemical, 
and  biologic  properties  and  effects,  and  that  the  results  of  such  investigations  be 
published  for  the  information  of  the  medical  profession."  Thus,  the  council  on 
drugs  has  for  many  years  included  a  chapter  on  contraceptives  in  New  and 
Nonofficial  Drugs.  This  chapter  provides  information  on  oral  contraceptives 
spermicidal  chemicals,  and  physical  devices  intended  for  the  prevention  of  preg- 
nancy. Because  of  intended  changes  in  the  scope  and  mission  for  NND,  it  is 
planned  to  omit  the  chapter  on  contraceptives  from  the  1965  edition.  The 
committee  believes  that  information  on  this  subject  should  continue  to  be  avail- 
able to  physicians,  and,  accordingly,  the  board  authorized  preparation  of  a  new 
AMA  pamphlet  or  brochure  on  all  aspects  and  methods  of  reproductive  control 
(drugs,  chemicals,  devices,  rhythm). 
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A  MA  policy  on  dissemination  of  birth  control  information  by  lay  bodies 

In  1936,  the  house  "disapproved  propaganda  (concerning  conception  control) 
directed  to  the  public  by  lay  bodies,"  and  in  1937  the  intention  of  this  statement 
was  reaffirmed  by  the  house.  The  board  believes  these  polic}'  statements  are  in 
need  of  updating  and  submits  the  following  recommendations: 

Since  1937  there  has  been  great  growth  in  voluntary  lay  organizations  in 
the  field  of  health,  including  those  interested  in  all  aspects  of  human  reproduc- 
tion, and  the  position  taken  by  the  AMA  in  1936  and  1937  is  unrealistic  at  the 
present  time.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  AMA  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  organizations  in  the  field  of  human  reproduction  which  have 
adequate  medical  direction. 

AMA  policy  on  dissemination  of  birth  control  information  at  tax-supported  institutions 
The  committee  on  human  reproduction  discussed  in  depth  this  controversial 
issue.     There  should  be  no  restraints  on  the  physician  concerning  the  dissemina- 
tion of  birth  control  information,  and,  as  with  other  forms  of  quality  medical  care, 
such  information  should  be  equally  available  to  both  private  and  clinic  patients. 
It  is  recognized,  however,  that  in  some  areas  restraints  do  exist  for  both  physicians 
as  purveyors  and  patients  as  recipients  of  such  information.     The  committee  on 
human  reproduction,  believing  the  AMA  should  take  a  forthright  position  on  this 
issue,  submitted  the  following  recommendation  with  which  the  board  concurs: 
There  is  need  for  amplification  of  the  1937  policy  statement  which  reads, 
"information  and  advice  concerning  the  prevention  of  conception  given  in 
dispensaries,  clinics  and  similar  establishments  should  be  given  only  in  dis- 
pensaries, clinics  and  similar  establishments  legally  licensed  to  treat  the  sick 
and  under  medical  control." 

It  is  recommended  that  the  prescription  of  child-spacing  measures  should 
be  made  available  to  all  patients  who  require  them,  consistent  with  their 
creed  and  mores  whether  they  obtain  their  medical  care  through  private 
physicians  or  tax-  or  community-supported  health  services. 

Teaching  of  human  reproduction  in  Medical  Schools 

In  1937,  the  house  of  delegates  adopted  a  recommendation  "that  the  council 
on  medical  education  and  hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association  be  re- 
quested to  promote  thorough  instruction  in  our  medical  schools  with  respect  to 
the  various  factors  pertaining  to  fertility  and  sterility,  due  attention  being  paid 
to  their  positive  as  well  as  their  negative  aspects."  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  coordinated  teaching  programs  on  this  subject  have  never 
been  included  in  medical  school  curriculum.  In  the  belief  that  the  AMA  should 
reassert  itself  in  this  area,  the  committee  and  the  board  submit  the  following 
recommendation : 

That  emphasis  be  given  to  teaching  the  total  picture  of  "reproduction," 
including  sexual  behavior,  in  medical  schools.  This  teaching  can  be  included 
in  many  of  the  present  curriculums  and  need  not  involve  adding  new  courses. 

As  a  guide  to  implementation  of  this  recommendation,  the  committee  prepared 
an  outline  indicating  how  the  many  facets  of  this  subject  could  be  integrated  into 
the  present  4-year  medical  school  curriculum.  If  the  house  of  delegates  concurs  in 
this  recommendation,  its  implementation  will  be  discussed  by  representatives  of 
the  committee  on  human  reproduction  with  the  council  on  medical  education. 

Senator  Gruening.  Dr.  Seitz,  have  you  had  a  chance  to  examine 
the  bill  that  we  are  considering,  S.  1676? 

Dr.  Seitz.  Yes,  I  have  examined  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  say  both 
personally  and  in  behalf  of  the  Academy  that  we  are  very  pleased 
at  the  direction  the  proposed  legislation  is  taking.  Our  position,  of 
course,  is  one  of  being  very  desirous  to  see  our  country  move  ahead 
both  in  the  study  and  in  developing  legislation  to  help  in  the  problems 
of  the  population  explosion. 

Because  of  our  rather  special  position  focusing  on  what  might  be 
called  the  scientific  and  technological  aspects,  we  like  to  endorse 
legislation  that  supports  the  general  endeavors.  We  usually  try  to 
refrain  from  specific  endorsement  of  specific  proposals. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Academy 
shares  the  concern  of  this  subcommittee  for  the  tremendous  problems 
arising  with  the  population  explosion.     It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
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when  this  bill  was  being  drafted,  that  while  it  would  not  be  a  particu- 
larly drastic  or  radical  piece  of  legislation,  it  would  be  a  good  be- 
ginning. It  would  uncover  and  coordinate  the  now  relatively  un- 
known or  partly  concealed  efforts  to  solve  this  problem  which  are 
scattered  among  many  governmental  agencies  and  private  groups. 
Under  it  we  would  have  two  officials  with  the  status  of  an  assistant 
secretary,  one  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  deals  with  our  domestic  health  problems,  and  one  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  which  deals  with  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  addition,  there  would  be  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Population  in  January  1967. 

We  have  put  the  White  House  Conference  that  far  ahead  because 
we  felt  that  it  was  important  to  have  adequate  preparation  time,  and 
to  allow  the  various  States  an  opportunity  to  hold  State  conferences 
preparatory  to  a  national  conference.  Thus,  by  January  1967  there 
would  be  considerable  public  awareness  and  interest,  we  would  have 
had  time  to  uncover  much  more  information  than  we  have  now  on  the 
problem,  and  consequently  the  national  conference  would  be  maxi- 
mally useful  and  successful. 

The  creation  of  the  two  assistant  secretaryships  and  the  convening 
of  the  White  House  Conference  are  the  three  essential  elements  in  this 
proposed  legislation.  I  have  no  particular  pride  of  authorship,  and 
if  suggestions  are  made  concerning  how  this  present  draft  can  be 
improved  or  modified  in  any  way,  we  will  certainly  give  them  the 
fullest  consideration. 

As  you  know,  other  bills  have  been  introduced  by  various  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  are  identical  or  similar. 

Dr.  Seitz.  As  you  know,  there  is  much  enthusiasm  for  your  bill, 
Senator,  among  my  colleagues. 

Senator  Gruening.  This  is  welcome  news.  As  I  pointed  out,  yes- 
terday, there  has  been  a  tremendous  breakthrough.  Almost  every 
day  there  is  some  new  accession.  Undoubtedly  the  most  important 
single  event  in  addition  to  the  message  of  strong  support  by  former 
President  Eisenhower  is  the  petition  of  the  81  Nobel  Prize  winners  to 
His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI,  asking  him  to  modify  the  traditional 
position  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  birth  control. 

Certainly  that  type  of  support  by  these  very  distinguished  scientists 
from  many  countries  throughout  the  world  is  bound  to  have  a  very 
considerable  effect  on  the  thinking  of  aU  concerned.  We  hope  that 
the  appeals  of  these  scientists  will  have  the  result  they  seek.  I  con- 
sider this  is  a  very  important  event. 

Then  we  have  had  such  recent  events  as  the  action  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  nullifying  the  law  in  Connecticut  which  forbade 
the  dissemination  of  birth  control  information ;  the  action  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  in  voiding  a  similar  law  in  New  York  State,  and  the 
activities  that  are  taking  place  such  as  those  announced  by  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  proposes  to  dissem- 
inate birth  control  information  in  the  Trust  Territories  and  among  the 
aboriginal  groups  who  are  in  varying  degrees  the  wards  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  direct  that  the  record  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  regarding  the  Connecticut  law  be  entered 
into  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

(The  record  referred  to  foUows:) 
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Exhibit  34 
Supreme  Court  Decision  on  Connecticut  Birth  Control  Law 

Estelle  T.  Griswold  el  al.,  Appellants,  v.  Stale  of  Connecticut,  on  Appeal  From  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
No.  496— October  Term,   1964 

(June  7,  1965) 

SUPBEME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


No.  496.— OciXDBER  Term,  1964. 


Estelle  T.  Griswold  et  al., 
Appellants, 

V. 

State  of  Connecticut. 

[June  7,  1965.] 


On  Appeal  From  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors  of 
Connecticut. 


Mr.  Justice  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 

Appellant  Griswold  is  Executive  Director  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Connecticut.  Appellant 
Buxton  is  a  licensed  physician  and  a  professor  at  the  Yale 
Medical  School  who  served  as  Medical  Director  for  the 
League  at  its  Center  in  New  Haven — a  center  open  and 
operating  from  November  1  to  November  10,  1961,  when 
appellants  were  arrested. 

They  gave  information,  instruction,  and  medical  advice 
to  married  persons  as  to  the  means  of  preventing  concep- 
tion. They  examined  the  wife  and  prescribed  the  best 
contraceptive  device  or  material  for  her  use.  Fees  were 
usually  charged,  although  some  couples  were  serviced 
free. 

The  statutes  whose  constitutionality  is  involved  in 
this  appeal  are  §§  53-32  and  54-196  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  Connecticut  (1938).    The  former  provides: 

"Any  person  who  uses  any  drug,  medicinal  article 
or  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  concep- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  or  im- 
prisoned not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  one 
year  or  be  both  fined  and  imprisoned." 
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Section  54^196  provides: 

"Any  person  who  assists,  abets,  counsels,  causes, 
hires~  or  commands  another  to  commit  any  offense 
may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  as  if  he  were  the 
principal  offender." 

The  appellants  were  found  guilty  as  accessories  and 
fined  $100  each,  against  the  claim  that  the  accessory 
statute  as  so  applied  violated  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Circuit  Court  affirmed. 
The  Court  of  Errors  affirmed  that  judgment.  151  Conn. 
544, 200  A.  2d  479.  We  noted  probable  jurisdiction.  379 
U.  S.  926. 

We  think  that  appellants  have  standing  to  raise  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  married  people  with  whom 
they  had  a  professional  relationhip.  Tileston  v.  Ullman, 
318  U.  S.  44,  is  different,  for  there  the  plaintiff  seeking 
to  represent  others  asked  for  a  declaratory  judgment. 
In  that  situation  we  thought  that  the  requirements  of 
standing  should  be  strict,  lest  the  standards  of  "case  or 
controversy"  in  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  become 
blurred.  Here  those  doubts  are  removed  by  reason  of  a 
criminal  conviction  for  serving  married  couples  in  viola- 
tion of  an  aiding-and-abetting  statute.  Certainly  the 
accessory  should  have  standing  to  assert  that  the  offense 
which  he  is  charged  with  assisting  is  not.  or  cannot  con- 
stitutionally be,  a  crime. 

This  case  is  more  akin  to  Truax  v.  Raich,  239  U.  S. 
33,  where  an  employee  was  permitted  to  assert  the  rights 
of  his  employer;  to  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268 
U.  S.  510,  where  the  owners  of  private  schools  were 
entitled  to  assert  the  rights  of  potential  pupils  and  their 
parents;  and  to  Barrows  v.  Jackson,  346  U.  S.  249, 
where  a  white  defendant,  party  to  a  racially  restric- 
tive covenant,  who  was  being  sued  for  damages  by  the 
covenantors  because  she  had  conveyed  her  property  to 
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Negroes,  was  allowed  to  raise  the  issue  that  enforcement 
of  the  covenant  violated  the  rights  of  prospective  Negro 
purchasers  to  equal  protection,  although  no  Negro  was  a 
party  to  the  suit.  And  see  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.  S. 
390;  Adler  v.  Board  of  Education,  342  U.  S.  485; 
NAACP  v.  Alabama,  357  U.  S.  449;  NAACP  v.  Button, 
371  U.  S.  415.  The  rights  of  husband  and  wife,  pressed 
here,  are  likely  to  be  diluted  or  adversely  affected  unless 
those  right  are  considered  in  a  suit  involving  those  who 
have  this  kind  of  confidential  relation  to  them. 

Coming  to  the  merits,  we  are  met  with  a  wide  range  of 
questions  that  implicate  the-  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Overtones  of  some  arguments 
suggest  that  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45,  should 
be  our  guide.  But  we  decline  that  invitation  as  we  did  in 
West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish,  300  U.  S.  379;  Olsen  v. 
Nebraska,  313  U.  S.  236;  Lincoln  Union  v.  Northwestern 
Co.,  335  U.  S.  525;  Williamson  v.  Lee  Optical  Co.,  348 
U.  S.  483;  Giboney  v.  Empire  Storage  Co.,  336  U.  S.  490. 
We  do  not  sit  as  a  super-legislature  to  determine  the  wis- 
dom, need,  and  propriety  of  laws  that  touch  economic 
problems,  business  affairs,  or  social  conditions.  This 
law,  however,  operates  directly  on  an  intimate  relation 
of  husband  and  wife  and  their  physician's  role  in  one 
aspect  of  that  relation. 

The  association  of  people  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution nor  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  right  to  educate  a 
child  in  a  school  of  the  parents'  choice — whether  public  or 
private  or  parochial — is  also  not  mentioned.  Nor  is  the 
right  to  study  any  particular  subject  or  any  foreign 
language.  Yet  the  First  Amendment  has  been  construed 
to  include  certain  of  those  rights. 

By  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  supra,  the  right  to  edu- 
cate one's  children  as  one  chooses  is  made  applicable  to 
the  States  by  the  force  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments.     By  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  supra,  the  same 
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dignity  is  given  the  right  to  study  the  German  language 
in  a  private  school.  In  other  words,  the  State  may  not, 
consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amendment,  con- 
tract the  spectrum  of  available  knowledge.  The  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  includes  not  only  the  right 
to  utter  or  to  print,  but  the  right  to  distribute,  the  right  to 
receive,  the  right  to  read  (Martin  v.  Struthers,  319  U.  S. 
141,  143)  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  freedom  of  thought, 
and  freedom  to  teach  (see  Wieman  v.  Updegraff,  344  U.  S. 
183,  195) — indeed  the  freedom  of  the  entire  university 
community.  Sweezy  v.  New  Hampshire,  354  U.  S.  234, 
249-250,  261-263;  BarenhMt  v.  United  States,  360  U.  S. 
109, 112;  Baggett  v.  Bullitt,  377  U.  S.  360,  369.  Without 
those  peripheral  rights  the  specific  rights  would  be  less 
secure.  And  so  we  reaffirm  the  principle  of  the  Pierce 
and  the  Meyer  cases. 

In  NAACP  V.  Alabama,  357  U.  S.  449, 462,  we  protected 
the  "freedom  to  associate  and  privacy  in  one's  associa- 
tion," noting  that  freedom  of  association  was  a  periph- 
eral First  Amendment  right.  Disclosure  of  member- 
ship lists  of  a  constitutionally  valid  association,  we  held, 
was  invalid  "as  entailing  the  likelihood  of  a  substan- 
tial restraint  upon  the  exercise  by  petitioner's  mem- 
bers of  their  right  to  freedom  of  association."  Ibid. 
In  other  words,  the  First  Amendment  has  a  penumbra 
where  privacy  is  protected  from  governmental  intrusion. 
In  like  context,  we  have  protected  forms  of  "association" 
that  are  not  political  in  the  customary  sense  but  pertain 
to  the  social,  legal,  and  economic  benefit  of  the  members. 
NAACP  V.  Button,  371  U.  S.  415,  430-431.  In  Schware 
V.  Board  oj  Bar  Examiners,  353  U.  S.  232,  we  held  it  not 
permissible  to  bar  a  lawyer  from  practice,  because  he  had 
once  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  man's 
"association  with  that  Party"  was  not  shown  to  be  "any- 
thing more  than  a  political  faith  in  a  political  party"  {id.. 
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at  244)  and  not  action  of  a  kind  proving  bad  moral  char- 
acter.    Id.,  at  245-246. 

Those  cases  involved  more  than  the  "right  of  assem- 
bly"— a  right  that  extends  to  all  irrespective  of  their  race 
or  ideology.  DeJonge  v.  Oregon,  299  U.  S.  353.  The  right 
of  "association,"  like  the  right  of  belief  (Board  of  Educa- 
tion V.  Barnette,  319  U.  S.  624),  is  more  than  the  right  to 
attend  a  meeting;  it  includes  the  right  to  express  one's 
attitudes  or  philosophies  by  membership  in  a  group  or  by 
affiliation  with  it  or  by  other  lawful  means.  Association 
in  that  context  is  a  form  of  expression  of  opinion;  and 
while  it  is  not  expressly  included  in  the  First  Amendment 
its  existence  is  necessary  in  making  the  express  guarantees 
fully  meaningful. 

The  foregoing  cases  suggest  that  specific  guarantees  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  have  penumbras,  formed  by  emanations 
from  those  guarantees  that  help  give  them  life  and  sub- 
stance. See  Poe  v.  Ullman,  367  U.  S.  497,  516-522  (dis- 
senting opinion).  Various  guarantees  create  zones  of 
privacy.  The  right  of  association  contained  in  the 
penumbra  of  the  First  Amendment  is  one,  as  we  have 
seen.  The  Third  Amendment  in  its  prohibition  against 
the  quartering  of  soldiers  "in  any  house"  in  time  of  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  is  another  facet  of  that 
privacy.  The  Fourth  Amendment  explicitly  affirms  the 
"right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  efifects  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures."  The  Fifth  Amendment  in  its  Self-incrimina- 
tion Clause  enables  the  citizen  to  create  a  zone  of  privacy 
which  government  may  not  force  him  to  surrender  to  his 
detriment.  The  Ninth  Amendment  provides:  "The  enu- 
meration in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people." 
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The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  were  described  in 
Boyd  V.  United  States,  116  U.  S.  616,  630,  as  protection 
against  all  governmental  invasions  "of  the  sanctity  of  a 
man's  home  and  the  privacies  of  life.*  We  recently  re- 
ferred in  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.  S.  643,  656,  to  the  Fourth 
Amendment  as  creating  a  "right  of  privacy,  no  less  im- 
portant than  any  other  right  carefully  and  particularly 
reserved  to  the  people."  See  Beaney,  The  Constitutional 
Right  to  Privacy,  1962  Sup.  Ct.  Rev.  212;  Griswold,  The 
Right  to  be  Let  Alone,  55  N.  W.  U.  L.  Rev.  216  (1960). 

We  have  had  many  controversies  over  these  penumbral 
rights  of  "privacy  and  repose."  See,  e.  g.,  Breard  v.  Alex- 
andria, 341  U.  S.  622,  626,  644;  Public  Utilities  Comm'n 
V.  Pollak,  343  U.  S.  451 ;  Monroe  v.  Pape,  365  U.  S.  167; 
Lanza  v.  New  York,  370  U.  S.  139;  Frank  v.  Maryland, 
359  U.  S.  360;  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  316  U.  S.  535,  541. 
These  cases  bear  witness  that  the  right  of  privacy  which 
presses  for  recognition  here  is  a  legitimate  one. 


*The  Court  said  in  full  about  this  right  of  privacy: 
"The  principles  laid  do\vTi  in  this  opinion  [by  Lord  Camden  in 
Entick  V.  Carrington,  19  Howell's  State  Trials  1029]  affect  the  very 
essence  of  constitutional  hberty  and  security.  They  reach  farther 
than  the  concrete  form  of  the  case  then  before  the  court,  with  its  ad- 
ventitious circumstances;  they  apply  to  all  invasions  on  the  part  of 
the  government  and  its  employes  of  the  sanctity  of  a  man's  home  and 
the  privacies  of  life.  It  is  not  the  breaking  of  his  doors,  and  the  rum- 
maging of  his  drawers,  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  ofiFence ;  but 
it  is  the  invasion  of  his  indefeasible'  right  of  personal  security,  per- 
sonal liberty  and  private  property,  where  that  right  has  never  been 
forfeited  by  his  conviction  of  some  pubhc  offence, — it  is  the  invasion 
of  this  sacred  right  which  underlies  and  constitutes  the  essence  of 
Lord  Camden's  judgment.  Breaking  into  a  house  and  opening  boxes 
and  drawers  are  circumstances  of  aggravation;  but  any  forcible  and 
compulsory  extortion  of  a  man's  own  testimony  or  of  his  private 
papers  to  be  used  as  evidence  to  convict  him  of  crime  or  to  forfeit 
his  goods,  is  within  the  condemnation  of  that  judgment.  In  this 
regard  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  run  abnost  into  each 
other."    116  U.  S.,  at  630. 
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The  present  case,  then,  concerns  a  relationship  lying 
within  the  zone  of  privacy  created  by  several  fundamental 
constitutional  guarantees.  And  it  concerns  a  law  which, 
in  forbidding  the  iLse  of  contraceptives  rather  than  regu- 
lating their  manufacture  or  sale,  seeks  to  achieve  its  goals 
by  means  having  a  maximum  destructive  impact  upon 
that  relationship.  Such  a  law  cannot  stand  in  light  of 
the  familiar  principle,  so  often  applied  by  this  Court,  that 
a  "governmental  purpose  to  control  or  prevent  activities 
constitutionally  subject  to  state  regulation  may  not  be 
achieved  by  means  which  sweep  unnecessarily  broadly 
and  thereby  invade  the  area  of  protected  freedom." 
NAACP  V.  Alabama,  377  U.  S.  288,  307.  Would  we  allow 
the  police  to  search  the  sacred  precincts  of  marital  bed- 
rooms for  telltale  signs  of  the  use  of  contraceptives?  The 
very  idea  is  repulsive  to  the  notions  of  privacy  surround- 
ing the  marriage  relationship. 

We  deal  with  a  right  of  privacy  older  than  the  Bill  of 
Rights — older  than  our  political  parties,  older  than  our 
school  system.  Marriage  is  a  coming  together  for  better 
or  for  worse,  hopefully  enduring,  and  intimate  to  the  de- 
gree of  being  sacred.  It  is  an  association  that  promotes  a 
way  of  life,  not  causes;  a  harmony  in  living,  not  political 
faiths;  a  bilateral  loyalty,  not  commercial  or  social  proj- 
ects. Yet  it  is  an  association  for  as  noble  a  purpose  as 
any  involved  in  our  prior  decisions. 

Reversed. 
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SUPEEME  COUET  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


No.  496.— October  Term,  1964. 


Estelle  T.  Griswold  et  al.,' 
Appellants, 

V. 

State  of  Connecticut. 


On  Appeal  From  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors  of 
Connecticut. 


[June  7,  1965.] 

Mr.  Justice  White,  concurring. 

In  my  view  this  Connecticut  law  as  applied  to  married 
couples  deprives  them  of  "liberty"  without  due  process  of 
law,  as  that  concept  is  used  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. I  therefore  concur  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
reversing  these  convictions  under  Connecticut's  aiding 
and  abetting  statute. 

It  would  be  unduly  repetitious,  and  belaboring  the 
obvious,  to  expound  on  the  impact  of  this  statute  on 
the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
against  arbitrary  or  capricious  denials  or  on  the  nature 
of  this  liberty.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Connecticut 
birth  control  cases,  Tileston  v.  Ullman,  318  U.  S.  44; 
Poe  V.  Ullmun,  367  U.  S.  497,  were  not  the  first  time 
this  Court  had  occasion  to  articulate  that  the  liberty 
entitled  to  protection  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
includes  the  right  "to  marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring 
up  children,"  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.  S.  390,  399,  and 
"the  liberty  ...  to  direct  the  upbringing  and  education 
of  children,"  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.  S.  510, 
534r-535,  and  that  these  are  among  "the  basic  civil  rights 
of  man."  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  316  U.  S.  535,  541. 
These  decisions  affirm  that  there  is  "a  realm  of  family  life 
which  the  state  cannot  enter"  without  substantial  justifi- 
cation.   Prince  v.  Massachusetts,  321   U.  S.   158,  166. 
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Surely  the  right  invoked  in  this  case,  to  be  free  of  regu- 
lation  of  the  intimacies  of  the  marriage  relationship, 
"come[s]   to  this  Court  with  a  momentum  for  respect 
lacking  when  appeal  is  made  to  liberties  which  derive 
merely  from  shifting  economic  arrangements."     Kovacs 
V.  Cooper,  336  U.  S.  77,  95  (opinion  of  Frankfurter,  J.). 
The  Connecticut  anti-contraceptive  statute  deals  rather 
substantially  with  this  relationship.    For  it  forbids  all 
married  persons  the  right  to  use  birth  control  devices,  re- 
gardless of  whether  their  use  is  dictated  by  considerations 
of  family  planning,  Trubek  v.  Ullman,  147  Conn.  633, 
165  A.  2d  158,  health,  or  indeed  even  of  life  itself.    Bux- 
ton v.  Ullman,  147  Conn.  48,  156  A.  2d  508.     The  use 
statute,  together  with  the  general  aiding  and  abetting 
statute,  prohibits  doctors  from  affording  advice  to  mar- 
ried persons  on  proper  and  effective  methods  of  birth  con- 
trol.    Tileston  v.  Ullman,  129  Conn.  84,  26  A.  2d  582. 
And  the  clear  effect  of  these  statutes,  as  enforced,  is  to 
deny  disadvantaged  citizens  of  Connecticut,  those  with- 
out either  adequate  knowledge  or  resources  to  obtain  pri- 
vate counseling,  access  to  medical  assistance  and  up-to- 
date  information  in  respect  to  proper  methods  of  birth 
control.    State  v.  Nelson,  126  Conn.  412,  11  A.  2d  856; 
State  V.  Griswold,  200  A.  2d  479.     In  my  view,  a  statute 
with  these  effects  bears  a  substantial  burden  of  justifica- 
tion when  attacked  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Yick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S.  156;  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma, 
316  U.  S.  535;  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners,  353 
U,  S.  232;  McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  379  U.  S.  184, 192. 

An  examination  of  the  justification  offered,  however, 
cannot  be  avoided  by  saying  that  the  Connecticut  anti- 
use  statute  invades  a  protected  area  of  privacy  and  asso- 
ciation or  that  it  demeans  the  marriage  relationship. 
The  nature  of  the  right  invaded  is  pertinent,  to  be  sure, 
for  statutes  regulating  sensitive  areas  of  liberty  do,  under 
the  cases  of  this  Court,  require  "strict  scrutiny,"  Skinner 
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V.  Oklahoma,  316  U.  S.  535,  541,  and  "must  be  viewed 
in  light  of  less  drastic  means  for  achieving  the  same 
basic  purpose."  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  364  U.  S.  479,  488. 
"Where  there  is  a  significant  encroachment  upon  personal 
liberty,  the  State  may  prevail  only  upon  showing  a 
subordinating  interest  which  is  compelling."  Bates  v. 
Little  Rock,  361  U.  S.  516,  524.  See  also  McLaughlin  v. 
Florida,  379  U.  S.  184.  But  such  statutes,  if  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  effectuation  of  a  legitimate  and  substan- 
tial state  interest,  and  not  arbitrary  or  capricious  in  appli- 
cation, are  not  invalid  under  the  Due  Process  Clause. 
Zemel  v.  Rusk,  381  U.  S. .* 


*  Dissenting  opinions  assert  that  the  hberty  guaranteed  by  the 
Due  Process  Clause  is  limited  to  a  guarantee  against  unduly  vague 
statutes  and  against  procedural  unfairness  at  trial.  Under  this  view 
the  Court  is  without  authority  to  ascertain  whether  a  challenged  stat- 
ute, or  its  application,  has  a  permissible  purpose  and  whether  the 
manner  of  regulation  bears  a  rational  or  justifying  relationship  with 
this  purpose.  A  long  line  of  cases  makes  very  clear  that  this  has 
not  been  the  view  of  this  Court.  Dent  v.  West  Virginia,  129  U.  S. 
114;  Jacobson  v.  Massachusetts,  197  U.  S.  11;  Douglas  v.  Noble,  261 
U.  S.  165;  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.  S.  390;  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters,  268  U.  S.  510;  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners,  353  U.  S. 
232;  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State,  378  U.  S.  500;  Zemel  v.  Rusk, 
381  U.  S.  — . 

The  traditional  due  process  test  was  well  articulated,  and  applied, 
in  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners,  supra,  a  case  which  placed 
no  rehance  on  the  specific  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"A  State  cannot  exclude  a  person  from  the  practice  of  law  or  from 
any  other  occupation  in  a  manner  or  for  reasons  which  contravene  the 
Due  Process  or  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Dent  V.  West  Virginia,  129  U.  S.  114;  Cf.  Slochower  v.  Board 
of  Education,  350  U.  S.  551 ;  Wieman  v.  Updegraff,  344  U.  S.  183. 
And  see  Ex  parte  Secombe,  19  How.  9,  13.  A  State  can  require  high 
standards  of  qualification,  such  as  good  moral  character  or  proficiency 
in  law,  before  it  admits  an  applicant  to  the  bar,  but  any  qualifica- 
tion must  have  a  rational  connection  with  the  applicant's  fitness  or 
capacity  to  practice  law.  Douglas  v.  Noble,  261  U.  S.  165;  Cum- 
mings  v.  Missouri,  4  Wall.  277,  319-320.    Cf.  Nebbia  v.  New  York, 
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As  I  read  the  opinions  of  the  Connecticut  courts  and 
the  argument  of  Connecticut  in  this  Court,  the  State 
claims  but  one  justification  for  its  anti-use  statute.  Cf. 
Allied  Stores  of  Ohio  v.  Bowers,  358  U.  S.  522,  530;  Mar- 
tin V.  Walton,  368  U.  S.  25,  28  (Douglas,  J.,  dissenting). 
There  is  no  serious  contention  that  Connecticut  thinks  the 
use  of  artificial  or  external  methods  of  contraception  im- 
moral or  unwise  in  itself,  or  that  the  anti-use  statute  is 
founded  upon  any  policy  of  promoting  population  expan- 
sion. Rather,  the  statute  is  said  to  serve  the  State's 
policy  against  all  forms  of  promiscuous  or  illicit  sexual 
relationships,  be  they  premarital  or  extramarital,  con- 
cededly  a  permissible  and  legitimate  legislative  goal. 

Without  taking  issue  with  the  premise  that  the  fear  of 
conception  operates  as  a  deterrent  to  such  relationships 
in  addition  to  the  criminal  proscriptions  Connecticut  has 
against  such  conduct,  I  wholly  fail  to  see  how  the  ban  on 
the  use  of  contraceptives  by  married  couples  in  any  way 
reinforces  the  State's  ban  on  illicit  sexual  relationships. 
See  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners,  353  U.  S.  232, 239. 
Connecticut  does  not  bar  the  importation  or  possession 
of  contraceptive  devices;  they  are  not  considered  contra- 
band material  under  state  law,  State  v.  Certain  Con- 
traceptive Material,  126  Conn.  428,  11  A.  2d  863,  and 
their  availability  in  that  State  is  not  seriously  disputed. 
The  only  way  Connecticut  seeks  to  limit  or  control  the 
availability  of  such  devices  is  through  its  general  aiding 
and  abetting  statute  whose  operation  in  this  context  has 
been  quite  obviously  ineffective  and  whose  most  serious 


291  U.  S.  502.  Obvio«^'  an  applicant  could  not  be  excluded  merelj' 
because  he  was  a  Republican  or  a  Negro  or  a  member  of  a  particular 
church.  Even  in  applying  pcrmissable  standards,  officers  of  a  State 
cannot  exclude  an  applicant  when  there  is  no  basis  for  their  finding 
that  he  fails  to  meet  these  standards,  or  when  their  action  is  invidi- 
ously descriminatorj-."  353  U.  S.,  at  238-239.  Cf.  Martin  v.  Wal- 
ton, 368  U.  S.  25,  26  (Douglas,  J.,  dissenting). 
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use  has  been  against  birth  control  clinics  rendering  advice 
to  married,  rather  than  unmarried,  persons.  Cf.  Yick 
Wo  V.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S^  356.  Indeed,  after  over  80 
years  of  the  State's  anti-use  proscription,  the  legality  of 
the  sale  of  such  devices  to  prevent  disease  has  never  been 
expressly  passed  upon,  although  it  appears  that  sales  have 
long  occurred  and  have  only  infrequently  been  challenged. 
This  "undeviating  policy  .  .  .  throughout  all  the  long 
years  .  .  .  bespeaks  more  than  prosecutorial  paralysis." 
Poe  V.  Ullman,  367  U.  S.  497,  502.  Moreover,  it  would 
appear  that  the  sale  of  contraceptives  to  prevent  disease 
is  plainly  legal  under  Connecticut  law. 

In  these  circumstances  one  is  rather  hard  pressed  to 
explain  how  the  ban  on  use  by  married  persons  in  any  way 
prevents  use  of  such  devices  by  persons  engaging  in  illicit 
sexual  relations  and  thereby  contributes  to  the  State's 
policy    against   such    relationships.     Neither    the    state 
courts  nor  the  State  before  the  bar  of  this  Court  has 
tendered  such  an  explanation.     It  is  purely  fanciful  to 
believe  that  the  broad  proscription  on  use  facilitates  dis- 
covery of  use  by  persons  engaging  in  a  prohibited  rela- 
tionship or  for  some  other  reason  makes  such  use  more 
unlikely  and  thus  can  be  supported  by  any  sort  of  admin- 
istrative consideration.    Perhaps  the  theory  is  that  the 
flat  ban  on  use  prevents  married  people  from  possessing 
contraceptives  and  without  the  ready  availability  of  such 
devices  for  use  in  the  marital  relationship,  there  will  be 
no  or  less  temptation  to  use  them  in  extramarital  ones. 
This  reasoning  rests  on  the  premise  that  married  people 
will  comply  with  the  anti-use  ban  in  regard  to  their  mari- 
tal relationship,  notwithstanding  total  nonenforcement  in 
this  context  and  apparent  nonenforcibility,  but  will  not 
comply  with  criminal  statutes  prohibiting  extramarital 
affairs  and  the  anti-use  statute  in  respect  to  illicit  sexual 
relationships,  a. premise  whose  validity  has  not  been 
demonstrated  and  whose  intrinsic  validity  is  not  very  evi- 
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dent.  At  most  the  broad  ban  is  of  marginal  utility  to  the 
declared  objective.  A  statute  limiting  its  prohibition  on 
use  to  persons' engaging  in  the  prohibited  relationship 
would  serve  the  end  posited  by  Connecticut  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  the  same  effectiveness,  or  ineffectiveness,  as 
the  broad  anti-use  statute  under  attack  in  this  case.  I 
find  nothing  in  this  record  justifying  the  sweeping  scope  of 
this  statute,  with  its  telling  effect  on  the  freedoms  of  mar- 
ried persons,  and  therefore  conclude  that  it  deprives  such 
persons  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law. 
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SUPEEME  COUET  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


No.  496.— October  Term,  1964. 


Estelle  T.  Griswold  et  al., 
Appellants, 

V. 

State  of  Connecticut. 


On  Appeal  From  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors  of 
Connecticut. 


[June  7,  1965.] 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  whom  The  Chief  Justice  and 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  join,  concurring. 

I  agree  with  the  Court  that  Connecticut's  birth  control 
law  unconstitutionally  intrudes  upon  the  right  of  marital 
privacy,  and  I  join  in  its  opinion  and  judgment.  Although 
I  have  not  accepted  the  view  that  "  'due  process'  as  used 
in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  incorporates  all  of  the  first 
eight  Amendments,"  id.,  at  516  (see  my  concurring  opin- 
ion in  Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  U.  S.  400,  410,  and  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  in  Cohen  v. 
Hurley,  366  U.  S.  117,  154),  I  do  agree  that  the  concept 
of  liberty  protects  those  personal  rights  that  are  funda- 
mental, and  is  not  confined  to  the  specific  terms  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  My  conclusion  that  the  concept  of  liberty 
is  not  so  restricted  and  that  it  embraces  the  right  of 
marital  privacy  though  that  right  is  not  mentioned  ex- 
plicitly in  the  Constitution  ^  is  supported  both  by  numer- 


^  My  Brother  Stewart  dissents  on  the  ground  that  he  "can  find 
no  .  .  .  general  right  of  privacy  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Constitution,  or  in  any  case  ever  before  decided  by  this  Court." 
Post,  at  4.  He  would  require  a  more  exphcit  guarantee  than  the 
one  which  the  Court  derives  from  several  constitutional  amendments. 
This  Court,  however,  has  never  held  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  protect  only  those  rights  that  the  Consti- 
tution specifically  mentions  by  name.  See,  e.  g.,  Boiling  v.  Sharpe, 
347  U.  S.  497;  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State,  378  U.  S.  500;  Kent 
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ous  decisions  of  this  Court,  referred  to  in  the  Court's  opin- 
ion, and  by  the  language  and  history  of  the  Ninth 
Amendment.  In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  right 
of  marital  privacy  is  protected,  as  being  within  the  pro- 
tected penumbra  of  specific  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Court  refers  to  the  Ninth  Amendment,  ante, 
at  5.  I  add  these  words  to  emphasize  the  relevance  of 
that  Amendment  to  the  Court's  holding. 

The  Court  stated  many  years  ago  that  the  Due  Process 
Clause  protects  those  liberties  that  are  "so  rooted  in  the 
traditions  and  conscience  of  our  people  as  to  be  ranked 
as  fundamental."  Snyder  v.  Massachusetts,  291  U.  S. 
97,  105.  In  Gitlow  v.  New  York,  268  U.  S.  652,  666,  the 
Court  said: 

"For  present  purposes  we  may  and  do  assume  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press — which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment  from  abridgment  by 
Congress — are  among  the  fundamental  personal 
rights  and  'liberties'  protected  by  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  from  impair- 
ment by  the  States."     (Emphasis  added.) 

And,  in  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.  S.  390,  399,  the  Court, 
referring  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  stated: 

"WHiile  this  Court  has  not  attempted  to  define  with 
exactness  the  liberty  thus  guaranteed,  the  term  has 


V.  Dulles,  357  U.  S.  116:  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.  S.  89,  96; 
Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Exajniners,  353  U.  S.  232;  NAACP  v.  Ala- 
bama, 360  U.  S.  240;  Pierce,  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.  S.  510;  Meyer 
V.  Nebraska,  262  U.  S.  390.  To  the  contrar}',  this  Court,  for  example, 
in  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  supra,  while  recognizing  that  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment does  not  contain  the  "explicit  safeguard"  of  an  equal  protection 
clause,  id.,  at  499,  nevertheless  derived  an  equal  protection  principle 
from  that  Amendment's  Due  Process  Clause.  And  in  Schware  v. 
Board  of  Bar  Examiners,  supra,  the  Court  held  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  protects  from  arbitrary-  state  action  the  right  to  pursue 
an  occupation,  such  as  the  practice  of  law. 
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received  much  consideration  and  some  of  the  in- 
cluded things  have  been  definitely  stated.     Without 
doubt,  it  denotes  not  merely  freedom  from  bodily 
restraint,  but  also  [for  example,']  the  right  ...  to 
marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring  up  children  . . . ." 
This  Court,  in  a  series  of  decisions,  has  held  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  absorbs  and  applies  to  the  States 
those  specifics  of  the  first  eight  amendments  which  express 
fundamental  personal  rights.^     The  language  and  history 
of  the  Ninth  Amendment  reveal  that  the  Framers  of  the 
Constitution  believed  that  there  are  additional  funda- 
mental rights,  protected  from  governmental  infringement, 
which  exist  alongside  those  fundamental  rights  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  first  eight  constitutional  amendments. 
The  Ninth  Amendment  reads,  "The  enumeration  in 
the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people."     The 
Amendment  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  James  Madi- 
son.    It  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  him  and  passed 
the  House  and  Senate  with  little  or  no  debate  and  vir- 
tually no  change  in  language.     It  was  profiFered  to  quiet 
expressed  fears  that  a  bill  of  specifically  enumerated 
rights '  could  not  be  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all  es- 
sential rights  and  that  the  specific  mention  of  certain 
rights  would  be  interpreted  as  a  denial  that  others  were 
protected.'* 


2  See,  e.  g.,  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  R.  Co.  v.  Chicago,  166  U.  S.  226; 
Gitlow  V.  New  York,  supra;  CantweU  v.  Connecticut,  310  U.  S.  296; 
Wolf  V.  Colorado,  338  U.  S.  25;  Robinson  v.  California,  370  U.  S.  660; 
Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  372  U.  S.  335;  Malloy  v.  Hogan,  378  U.  S.  1; 
Pointer  v.  Texas,  supra;  Griffin  v.  California,  380  U.  S.  609. 

^  Madison  himself  had  previously  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  inac- 
curacy resulting  from  the  fact  that  "no  language  is  so  copious  as  to 
supply  words  and  phrases  for  everj'  complex  idea."  The  Federalist, 
No.  37  (Cooke  ed.  1961),  at  236. 

*  Alexander  Hamilton  was  opposed  to  a  bill  of  rights  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unnecessary'  because  the  Federal  Government  was  a  gov- 
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In  presenting  the  proposed  Amendment,  Madison  said: 

"It  has  be^n  objected  also  against  a  bill  of  rights, 
that,  by  enumerating  particular  exceptions  to  the 
grant  of  power,  it  would  disparage  those  rights  which 
were  not  placed  in  that  enumeration;  and  it  might 
follow  by  implication,  that  those  rights  which  were 
not  signaled  out,  were  intended  to  be  assigned  into 
the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  and  were  con- 
sequently insecure.  This  is  one  of  the  most  plausible 
arguments  I  have  ever  heard  urged  against  the  ad- 
mission of  a  bill  of  rights  into  this  system;  but,  I 
conceive,  that  it  may  be  guarded  against.  I  have 
attempted  it,  as  gentlemen  may  see  by  turning  to  the 
last  clause  of  the  fourth  resolution  [the  Ninth 
Amendment]."  I  Annals  of  Congress  440  (Gales 
and  Seaton  ed.  1834). 


emment  of  delegated  powers  and  it  was  not  granted  the  power  to 
intrude  upon  fundamental  personal  rights.  The  Federalist,  No.  84 
(Cooke  cd.  1961),  at  578-579.    He  also  argued, 

"I  go  further,  and  affirm  that  bills  of  rights,  in  the  sense  and 
to  the  extent  in  which  they  are  contended  for,  are  not  only  unneces- 
sary in  the  proposed  Constitution,  but  would  even  be  dangerous. 
They  would  contain  various  exceptions  to  powers  not  granted;  and, 
on  this  very  account,  would  afford  a  colorable  pretext  to  claim  more 
than  were  granted.  For  why  declare  that  things  shall  not  be  done 
which  there  is  no  power  to  do?  Why,  for  instance,  should  it  be  said 
that  liberty  of  the  press  shall  not  be  restrained,  when  no  power  is  given 
by  which  restrictions  may  be  imposed?  I  will  not  contend  that  such  a 
provision  would  confer  a  regulating  power;  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  would  furnish,  to  men  disposed  to  usurp,  a  plausible  pretense  for 
claiming  that  power."    Id.,  at  579. 

The  Ninth  Amendment  and  the  Tenth  Amendment,  which  pro\ndes, 
"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people,"  were  apparently  also  designed  in  part  to  meet 
the  above-quoted  argument  of  Hamilton. 
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Mr.  Justice  Story  wrote  of  this  argument  against  a  bill 
of  rights  and  the  meaning  of  the  Ninth  Amendment: 

"In  regard  to  ...  [a]  suggestion,  that  the  afl&rm- 
ance  of  certain  rights  might  disparage  others,  or 
might  lead  to  argumentative  implications  in  favor  of 
other  powers,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say  that  such 
a  course  of  reasoning  could  never  be  sustained  upon 
any  solid  basis  ....  But  a  conclusive  answer  is, 
that  such  an  attempt  may  be  interdicted  (as  it  has 
been)  by  a  positive  declaration  in  such  a  bill  of  rights 
that  the  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  other  rights  retained 
by  the  people."  II  Story  on  the  Constitution  626- 
627  (5th  ed.  1891). 

He  further  stated,  referring  to  the  Ninth  Amendment: 
"This  clause  was  manifestly  introduced  to  prevent 
any  perverse  or  ingenious  misapplication  of  the 
well-known  maxim,  that  an  affirmation  in  particular 
cases  implies  a  negation  in  all  others ;  and,  e  converso, 
that  a  negation  in  particular  cases  implies  an  affirma- 
tion in  all  others."    Id.,  at  651. 

These  statements  of  Madison  and  Story  make  clear  that 
the  Framers  did  not  intend  that  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments be  construed  to  exhaust  the  basic  and  fundamental 
rights  which  the  Constitution  guaranteed  to  the  people.' 
While  this  Court  has  had  little  occasion  to  interpret  the 
Ninth  Amendment,^  "[i]t  cannot  be  presumed  that  any 

5  The  Tenth  Amendment  similarjy  made  clear  that  the  States  and 
the  people  retained  all  those  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

®  This  Amendment  has  been  referred  to  as  "The  Forgotten  Ninth 
Amendment,"  in  a  book  with  that  title  by  Bennet  B.  Patterson  (1955). 
Other  commentary  on  the  Ninth  Amendment  includes  Redlich,  Are 
There  "Certain  Rights  .  .  .  Retained  by  the  People"?  37  N.  Y.  U.  L. 
Rev.  787  (1962),  and  Kelsey,  The  Ninth  Amendment  of  the  Federal 
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clause  in  the  constitution  is  intended  to  be  without 
effect."  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137,  174.  In 
interpreting  the  Constitution,  "real  effect  should  be  given 
to  all  the  words  it  uses."  Myers  v.  United  States,  272 
U.  S.  52,  151.  The  Ninth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  recent  discovery  and 
may  be  forgotten  by  others,  but  since  1791  it  has  been 
a  basic  part  of  the  Constitution  which  we  are  sworn 
to  uphold.  To  hold  that  a  right  so  basic  and  funda- 
mental and  so  deep-root«d  in  our  society  as  the  right  of 
privacy  in  marriage  jnay  be  infringed  because  that  right 
is  not  guaranteed  in  so  many  words  by  the  first  eight 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  is  to  ignore  the  Ninth 
Amendment  and  to  give  it  no  effect  whatsoever.  More- 
over, a  judicial  construction  that  this  fundamental  right 
is  not  protected  by  the  Constitution  because  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  explicit  terms  by  one  of  the  first  eight 
amendments  or  elsewhere  in  the  Constitution  would  vio- 
late the  Ninth  Amendment,  which  specifically  states  that 


Constitution,  11  Ind.  L.  J.  309  (1936).  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  until 
today  this  Court  has  referred  to  the  Ninth  Amendment  only  in 
United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell,  330  U.  S.  75,  94-95;  Tennessee 
Electric  Power  Co.  v.  TVA,  306  U.  S.  118,  143-144;  and  Ashwander 
V.  TVA,  297  U.  S.  288,  330-331.  See  also  Calder  v.  BuU,  3  Dall. 
386,  388;  Loan  Assn.  v.  Topeka,  20  Wall.  655,  662-663. 

In  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell,  supra,  at  94-95,  the  Court 
stated:  "We  accept  appellants'  contention  that  the  nature  of  political 
rights  reserved  to  the  people  by  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments 
are  involved.  The  right  claimed  as  inviolate  may  be  stated  as  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  act  as  a  party  official  or  worker  to  further  his 
own  political  views:  Thus  we  have  a  measure  of  interference  by  the 
Hatch  Act  and  the  Rules  with  what  otherwise  would  be  the  freedom 
of  the  civil  servant  under  the  First,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments. 
And,  if  we  look  u])on  due  process  as  a  guarantee  of  freedom  in  those 
fields,  there  is  a  corresponding  impairment  of  that  right  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment." 
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"[t]he  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people."     (Emphasis  added.) 

A  dissenting  opinion  suggests  that  my  interpretation 
of   the   Ninth    Amendment   somehow   "broaden  [s]    the 
powers  of  this  Court."    Post,  at  13.    With  all  due  re- 
spect, I  believe  that  it  misses  the  import  of  what  I  am 
saying.     I  do  not  take  the  position  of  my  Brother  Black 
in  his  dissent  in  Adamson  v.  California,  332  U.  S.  46,  68, 
that  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights  is  incorporated  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
Ninth  Amendment  is  applied  against  the  States  by  the 
Fourteenth.     Nor  do  I  mean  to  state  that  the  Ninth 
Amendment  constitutes  an  independent  source  of  rights 
protected  from  infringement  by  either  the  States  or  Fed- 
eral Government.     Rather,  the  Ninth  Amendment  shows 
a  belief  of  the  Constitution's  authors  that  fundamental 
rights  exist  that  are  not  expressly  enumerated  in  the  first 
eight  amendments  and  an  intent  that  the  list  of  rights 
included  there  not  be  exhaustive.     As  any  student  of  this 
Court's  opinions  knows,  this  Court  has  held,  often  unan- 
imously,  that  the  Fifth   and  Fourteenth   Amendments 
protect    certain    fundamental    personal    liberties    from 
abridgment  by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  States. 
See,  e.  g.,  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.  S.  497;  Aptheker  v. 
Secretary  df  State,  378  U.  S.  500;  Kent  v.  Dulles,  358 
U.   S.    116;    Cantwell  v.   Connecticut;  310  U.  S.   296; 
NAACP  V.  Alabama,  357  U.  S.  449;  Gideon  v.  Wain- 
wright,  372  U.  S.  335;  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan, 
376  U.  S.  254.    The  Ninth  Amendment  simply  shows  the 
intent  of  the  Constitution's  authors  that  other  funda- 
mental personal  rights  should  not  be  denied  such  protec- 
tion or  disparaged  in  any  other  way  simply  because  they 
are  not  specifically  listed  in  the  first  eight  constitutional 
amendments.     I  do  not  see  how  this  broadens  the  author- 
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ity  of  the  court;  rather  it  ser\-es  to  support  what  this 
Court  has  been  doing  in  protecting  fundamental  rights. 

Nor  am  I  turning  somersaults  with  history  in  arguing 
that  the  Ninth  Amendment  is  relevant  in  a  case  dealing 
with  a  State's  infringement  of  a  fundamental  right. 
While  the  Ninth  Amendment — and  indeed  the  entire  Bill 
of  Rights — originally  concerned  restrictions  upon  federal 
power,  the  subsequently  enacted  Fourteenth  Amendment 
prohibits  the  States  as  well  from  abridging  fundamental 
personal  liberties.  And,  the  Ninth  Amendment,  in  indi- 
cating that  not  all  such  liberties  are  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  first  eight  amendments,  is  surely  relevant  in 
showing  the  existence  of  other  fundamental  personal 
rights,  now  protected  from  state,  as  well  as  federal, 
infringement.  In  sum,  the  Ninth  Amendment  simply 
lends  string  support  to  the  view  that  the  "liberty"  pro- 
tected by  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  from 
infringement  by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  States  is 
not  restricted  to  rights  specifically  mentioned  in  the  first 
eight  amendments.  Cf.  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mit- 
chell, 330  U.  S.  75,  94-95. 

In  determining  which  rights  are  fundamental,  judges 
are  not  left  at  large  to  decide  cases  in  light  of  their  per- 
sonal and  private  notions.  Rather,  they  must  look  to 
the  "traditions  and  [collective]  conscience  of  our  people" 
to  determine  whether  a  principle  is  "so  rooted  [there]  . . . 
as  to  be  ranked  as  fundamental."  Snyder  v.  Massachu- 
setts, 291  U.  S.  97,  105.  The  inquiry  is  whether  a  right 
involved  "is  of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot  be  denied 
without  violating  those  'fundamental  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  our  civil  and  politi- 
cal institutions,' .  .  ,  ."  Powellw.  Alabama, '2S7  \}.^.4cb, 
67.  "Liberty"  also  "gains  content  from  the  emanations 
of  .  .  .  specific  [constitutional]  guarantees"  and  "from 
experience  with  the  requirements  of  a  free  society."     Poe 
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V.  Ullman,  367  V-  S.  497,  517  (dissenting  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  )-^ 

I  agree  fully  with  the  Court  that,  applying  these  tests, 
the  right  of  privacy  is  a  fundamental  personal  right, 
"emanating  fron)  the  totality  of  the  constitutional  scheme 
under  which  we  live."  Id.,  at  521.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis, 
dissenting  in  Ohnstead  v.  United  States,  277  U.  S.  438, 
478,  comprehcnnively  summarized  the  principles  under- 
lying the  Constitution's  guarantees  of  privacy: 

"The  protection  guaranteed  by  the  [Fourth  and 
Fifth]  Amendments  is  much  broader  in  scope.  The 
makers  of  oUr  Constitution  undertook  to  secure  con- 
ditions favuiable  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They 
recognized  (he  significance  of  man's  spiritual  nature, 
of  his  feelinj^s  and  of  his  intellect.  They  knew  that 
only  a  part  (»f  the  pain,  pleasure,  and  satisfactions  of 
life  are  to  br^  found  in  material  things.  They  sought 
to  protect  Americans  in  their  beliefs,  their  thoughts, 
their  emoticHS  and  their  sensations.  They  conferred 
as  against  tJje  Government,  the  right  to  be  let  alone — 
the  most  cojnprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right  most 
valued  by  olvilized  men." 

'  In  light  of  the  i^-^^s  enunciated  in  these  cases  it  cannot  be  said 
that  a  judge's  respuJisibility  to  determine  whether  a  right  is  basic 
and  fundamental  iii  t'^is  sense  vests  him  with  unrestricted  personal 
discretion.  In  fact,  ^  hesitancy  to  allow  too  broad  a  discretion  was 
a  substantial  reason  leading  me  to  conclude  in  Pointer  v.  Texas,  supra, 
at  413-414,  that  tho?^  rights  absorbed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  apphed  to  the  (States  because  they  are  fundamental  apply  with 
equal  force  and  to  i\l^  same  extent  against  both  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments. In  Pointer  I  said  that  the  contrary  view  would  require 
"this  Court  to  mak^  the  extremely  subjective  and  excessively  discre- 
tionary determinati(/y>  as  to  whether  a  practice,  forbidden  the  Federal 
Government  by  a  ftj»damental  constitutional  guarantee  is,  as  viewed 
in  the  factual  circu^/J^tances  surrounding  each  individual  case,  suffi- 
ciently repugnant  i<J  Mie  notion  of  due  process  as  to  be  forbidden  the 
States."    Id.,  at  4i§: 
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The  Connecticut  statutes  here  involved  deal  with  a  par- 
ticularly important  and  sensitive  area  of  privacy — that 
of  the  marital  refation  and  the  marital  home.     This  Court 
recognized  in  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  supra,  that  the  right 
"to  marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring  up  children" 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.     262  U.  S.,  at  399.     In  Pierce 
V.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.  S.  510,  the  Court  held  uncon- 
stitutional an  Oregon  Act  which  forbid  parents  from  send- 
ing their  children  to  private  schools  because  such  an  act 
"unreasonably  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents  and 
guardians  to  direct  the  upbringing  and  education  of  chil- 
dren under  their  control."    268  U.  S.,  at  534-535.    As  this 
Court  said  in  Prince  v.  Massachusetts,  321  U.  S.  158,  at 
166,  the  Meyer  and  Pierce  decisions  "have  respected  the 
private  realm  of  family  life  which  the  state  cannot  enter." 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  statement  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  Poe  v.  Ullman,  367  U.  S.  497,  551- 
552:  "Certainly  the  safeguarding  of  the  home  does  not 
follow  merely  from  the  sanctity  of  property  rights.     The 
home  derives  its  pre-eminence  as  the  seat  of  family  life. 
And  the  integrity  of  that  life  is  something  so  fundamental 
that  it  has  been  found  to  draw  to  its  protection  the  prin- 
ciples of  more  than  one  explicitly  granted  Constitutional 
right.  ...     Of  this  whole  'private  realm  of  family  life' 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  is  more  private  or  more 
intimate  than  a  husband  and  wife's  marital  relations." 

The  entire  fabric  of  the  Constitution  and  the  purposes 
that  clearly  underlie  its  specific  guarantees  demonstrate 
that  the  rights  to  marital  privacy  and  to  marry  and  raise 
a  family  are  of  similar  order  and  magnitude  as  the  funda- 
mental rights  specifically  protected. 

Although  the  Constitution  does  not  speak  in  so  many 
words  of  the  right  of  privacy  in  marriage,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  ofi'ers  these  fundamental  rights  no  protec- 
tion.   The  fact  that  no  particular  provision  of  the  Con- 
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stitution  explicitly  forbids  the  State  from  disrupting  the 
traditional  relation  of  the  family — a  relation  as  old  and 
as  fundamental  as  our  entire  civilization — surely  does 
not  show  that  the  Government  was  meant  to  have  the 
power  to  do  so.  Rather,  as  the  Ninth  Amendment  ex- 
pressly recognizes,  there  are  fundamental  personal  rights 
such  as  this  one,  which  are  protected  from  abridgment 
by  the  Government  though  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution. 

My  Brother  Stewart,  while  characterizing  the  Con- 
necticut birth  control  law  as  "an  uncommonly  silly  law," 
post,  at  1,  would  nevertheless  let  it  stand  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  for  the  courts  to  "  'substitute  their  social  and 
economic  beliefs  for  the  judgment  of  legislative  bodies 
who  are  elected  to  pass  laws.' "  Post,  at  2.  Elsewhere, 
I  have  stated  that  "[w]hile  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  that  ...  *a  ..  .  state  may  .  .  .  serve  as  a 
laboratory;  and  try  novel  social  and  economic  experi- 
ments,' New  State  Ice  Co.  v.  Liehmann,  285  U.  S.  262, 280, 
311  (dissenting  opinion),  I  do  not  believe  that  this  in- 
cludes the  power  to  experiment  with  the  fundamental  lib- 
erties of  citizens  .  .  .  ."  ®  The  vice  of  the  dissenters* 
views  is  that  it  would  permit  such  experimentation  by  the 
States  in  the  area  of  the  fundamental  personal  rights 
of  its  citizens.  I  cannot  agree  that  the  Constitution 
grants  such  power  either  to  the  States  or  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  logic  of  the  dissents  would  sanction  federal  or  state 
legislation  that  seems  to  me  even  more  plainly  unconsti- 
tutional than  the  statute  before  us.  Surely  the  Govern- 
ment, absent  a  showing  of  a  compelling  subordinate  state 
interest,  could  not  decree  that  all  husbands  and  wives 
must  be  sterilized  after  two  children  have  been  born  to 


*  Pointer  v.  Texas,  supra,  at  413.  See  also  the  discussion  of  my 
Brother  Douglas,  Poe  v.  UUman,  supra,  at  517-518  (dissenting 
opinion). 
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them.  Yet  by  their  reasoning  such  an  invasion  of  marital 
privacy  would  not  be  subject  to  constitutional  challenge 
because,  while  it  might  be  "silly,"  no  provision  of  the 
Constitution  specifically  prevents  the  Government  from 
curtailing  the  marital  right  to  bear  children  and  raise  a 
family.  While  it  may  shock  some  of  my  Brethren  that 
the  Court  today  holds  that  the  Constitution  protects  the 
right  of  marital  privacy,  in  my  view  it  is  far  more  shocking 
to  believe  that  the  personal  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  does  not  include  protection  against  such 
totalitarian  limitation  of  family  size,  which  is  at  complete 
variance  with  our  constitutional  concepts.  Yet,  if  upon  a 
showing  of  a  slender  basis  of  rationality,  a  law  outlawing 
voluntary  birth  control  by  married  persons  is  valid,  then, 
by  the  same  reasoning,  a  law  requiring  compulsory  birth 
control  also  would  seem  to  be  valid.  In  my  view,  how- 
ever, both  types  of  law  would  unjustifiably  intrude  upon 
rights  of  marital  privacy  which  are  constitutionally 
protected. 

In  a  long  series  of  cases  this  Court  has  held  that  where 
fundamental  personal  liberties  are  involved,  they  may  not 
be  abridged  by  the  States  simply  on  a  showing  that  a 
regulatory  statute  has  some  rational  relationship  to  the 
effectuation  of  a  proper  state  purpose.  "Where  there  is 
a  significant  encroachment  upon  personal  liberty,  the 
State  may  prevail  only  upon  showing  a  subordinating 
interest  which  is  compelling,"  Bates  v.  Little  Rock,  361 
U.  S.  516,  524.  The  law  must  be  shown  "necessary,  and 
not  merely  rationally  related,  to  the  accompHshment  of  a 
permissible  state  policy."  McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  379 
U.  S.  184,  196.  See  Schneider  v.  Irvington,  308  U.  S. 
147, . 

Although  the  Connecticut  birth-control  law  obviously 
encroaches  upon  a  fundamental  personal  liberty,  the  State 
does  not  show  that  the  law  serves  any  "subordinating  state 
interest  which  is  compelling"  or  that  it  is  "necessary  .  .  . 
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to  the  accomplishment  of  a  permissible  st^te  policy." 
The  State,  at  most,  argues  that  there  is  some  rational  rela- 
tion between  this  statute  and  what  is  admittedly  a  legiti- 
mate subject  of  state  concern — the  discouraging  of  extra- 
marital relations.     It  says  that  preventing  the  use  of  birth 
control  devices  by  married  persons  helps  prevent  the  in- 
dulgence by  some  in  such  extra-marital  relations.    The 
rationahty  of  this  justification  is  dubious,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  admitted  widespread  availability  to  all  persons 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  unmarried  as  well  as  married, 
of  birth  control  devices  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  as 
distinguished   from   the   prevention   of  conception,   see 
Tileston  v.  Ullman,  129  Conn.  84,  26  A.  2d  582.     But, 
in  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  State  interest  in  safe- 
guarding marital  fidelity  can  be  served  by  a  more  discrim- 
inately  tailored  statute,  which  does  not,  like  the  present 
one,  sweep  unnecessarily  broadly,  reaching  far  beyond  the 
evil  sought  to  be  dealt  with  and  intruding  upon  the  pri- 
vacy of  all  married  couples.     See  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of 
State,  378  U.  S.  500,  514;  NAACP  v.  Alabama,  377  U.  S. 
288,   307-308;   McLaughlin  v.   Florida,  supra,  at   196. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  "[p]recision  of  regulation  must  be  the 
touchstone  in  an  area  so  closely  touching  our  most  pre- 
cious freedoms."    NAACP  v.  Button,  371  U.  S.  415,  438. 
The  State  of  Connecticut  does  have  statutes,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  which  prohibit  adul- 
tery and  fornication.     See  Conn.  Gen,  Stat.  §§  53-218, 
53-219  et  seq.     These  statutes  demonstrate  that  means 
for  achieving  the  same  basic  purpose  of  protecting  marital 
fidelity  are  available  to  Connecticut  without  the  need  to 
"invade  the  area  of  protected  freedoms."    NAACP  v. 
Alabama,  supra,  at  307.     See  McLaughlin  v.  Florida, 
supra,  at  196. 

Finally,  it  should  be  said  of  the  Court's  holding  today 
that  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  a  State's  proper  regula- 
tion of  sexual  promiscuity  or  misconduct.    As  my  Brother 
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Harlan  so  well  stated  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Poe  v. 
Ullman,  supra,  at  553. 

"Adultery,  homosexuality  and  the  like  are  sexual 
intimacies  which  the  State  forbids  .  .  .  but  the 
intimacy  of  husband  and  wife  is  necessarily  an  essen- 
tial and  accepted  feature  of  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage, an  institution  which  the  State  not  only  must 
allow,  but  which  always  and  in  every  age  it  has 
fostered  and  protected.  It  is  one  thing  when  the 
State  exerts  its  power  either  to  forbid  extra-marital 
sexuality  ...  or  to  say  who  may  marry,  but  it  is 
quite  another  when,  having  acknowledged  a  marriage 
and  the  intimacies  inherent  in  it,  it  undertakes  to 
regulate  by  means  of  the  criminal  law  the  details  of 
that  intimacy." 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  right  of  privacy  in  the  marital 
relation  is  fundamental  and  basic — a  personal  right 
"retained  by  the  people"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Ninth  Amendment.  Connecticut  cannot  constitutionally 
abridge  this  fundamental  right,  which  is  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  from  infringement  by  the  States. 
I  agree  with  the  Court  that  petitioners'  convictions  must 
therefore  be  reversed. 
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SUPREME  COUET  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


No.  496.— October  Term,  1964. 


Estelle  T.  Griswold  et  al.,) 
Appellants, 

V. 

State  of  Connecticut. 


On  Appeal  From  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors  of 
Connecticut. 


[June  7,  1965.] 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  concurring  in  the  judgment. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  judgment  of  reversal,  but  find 
myself  unable  to  join  the  Court's  opinion.  The  reason 
is  that  it  seems  to  me  to  evince  an  approach  to  this  case 
very  much  like  that  taken  by  my  Brothers  Black  and 
Stewart  in  dissent,  namely:  the  Due  Process  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  touch  this  Con- 
necticut statute  unless  the  enactment  is  found  to  vio- 
late some  right  assured  by  the  letter  or  penumbra  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

In  other  words,  what  I  find  implicit  in  the  Court's 
opinion  is  that  the  "incorporation"  doctrine  may  be  used 
to  restrict  the  reach  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  Due 
Process.  For  me  this  is  just  as  unacceptable  constitu- 
tional doctrine  as  is  the  use  of  the  "incorporation"  ap- 
proach to  impose  upon  the  States  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  first 
eight  amendments  and  in  the  decisions  of  this  Court  in- 
terpreting them.  See,  e.  g.,  my  concurring  opinions  in 
Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  U.  S.  400,  408,  and  Grijjin  v.  Cali- 

Jornia,  380  U.  S. , ,  and  my  dissenting  opinion  in 

Poe  V.  Ullman,  367  U.  S.  497,  522,  at  pp.  539-545. 

In  my  view,  the  proper  constitutional  inquiry  in  this 
case  is  whether  this  Connecticut  statute  infringes  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  because 
the  enactment  violates  basic  values  "implicit  in  the  con- 
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cept  of  ordered  liberty,"  Palko  v.  Connecticut,  302  U.  S. 
319,  325.  For  reasons  stated  at  length  in  my  dissenting 
opinion  in  Poe  v,  UUman,  supra,  I  believe  that  it  does. 
TVTiile  the  relevant  inquiry  may  be  aided  by  resort  to  one 
or  more  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  is  not 
dependent  on  them  or  any  of  their  radiations.  The  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  stands,  in 
my  opinion,  on  its  own  bottom. 

A  further  observation  seems  in  order  respecting  the  jus- 
tification of  my  Brothers  Black  and  Stewart  for  their 
"incorporation"  approach  to  this  case.  Their  approach 
does  not  r^st  on  historical  reasons,  which  are  of  course 
wholly  lacking  (see  Fairman,  Does  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Incorporate  the  Bill  of  Rights?  The  Orig- 
inal Understanding.  2  Stan.  L.  Rev.  5  (1949)),  but  on  the 
thesis  that  by  limiting  the  content  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  protection 
of  rights  which  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  this  instance  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  judges  will  thus 
be  confined  to  "interpretation"  of  specific  constitutional 
provisions,  and  will  thereby  be  restrained  from  introduc- 
ing their  own  notions  of  constitutional  right  and  wrong 
into  the  "vague  contours  of  the  Due  Process  Clause." 
Rochin  v.  California,  342  U.  S.  165,  170. 

While  I  could  not  more  heartily  agree  that  judicial 
"self  restraint"  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  sound 
constitutional  adjudication,  I  do  submit  that  the  formula 
suggested  for  achieving  it  is  more  hollow  than  real.  "Spe- 
cific" provisions  of  the  Constitution,  no  less  than  "due 
process,"  lend  themselves  as  readily  to  "personal"  inter- 
pretations by  judges  whose  constitutional  outlook  is 
simply  to  keep  the  Constitution  in  supposed  "tune  with 

the  times"  (post,  p. ).    Need  one  go  further  than  to 

call  up  last  Term's  reapportionment  cases,  Wesberry  v, 
Sanders,  376  U.  S.  1,  and  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.  S.  533, 
where  a  majority  of  the  Court  "interpreted"  "by  the 
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People"  (Art.  I,  §  2)  and  "equal  protection"  (Amd.  14) 
to  command  "one  person,  one  vote,"  an  interpretation 
that  was  made  in  the  face  of  irrefutable  and  still  un- 
answered history  to  the  contrary?  See  my  dissenting 
opinions  in  those  cases,  376  U.  S.,  at  20;  377  U.  S.,  at  589. 
Judicial  self-restraint  will  not,  I  suggest,  be  brought 
about  in  the  "due  process"  area  by  the  historically  un- 
founded incorporation  formula  long  advanced  by  my 
Brother  Black,  and  now  in  part  espoused  by  my  Brother 
Stewart.  It  will  be  achieved  in  this  area,  as  in  other 
constitutional  areas,  only  by  continual  insistence  upon 
respect  for  the  teachings  of  history,  solid  recognition  of 
the  basic  values  that  underlie  our  society,  and  wise  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  roles  that  the  doctrines  of  federalism 
and  separation  of  powers  have  played  in  establishing  and 
preserving  American  freedoms.  See  Adamson  v.  Cali- 
jornia,  332  U.  S.  46,  59  (Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  con- 
curring). Adherence  to  these  principles  will  not,  of 
course,  obviate  all  constitutional  differences  of  opinion 
among  judges,  nor  should  it.  Their  continued  recogni- 
tion will,  however,  go  farther  toward  keeping  most  judges 
from  roaming  at  large  in  the  constitutional  field  than  will 
the  interpolation  into  the  Constitution  of  an  artificial  and 
largely  illusory  restriction  on  the  content  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause.* 


*Indeed,  my  Brother  Black,  in  arguing  his  thesis,  is  forced  to  lay 
aside  a  host  of  cases  in  which  the  Court  has  recognized  fundamental 
rights  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  without  specific  reliance  upon 
the  Bill  of  Rights.    Post,  p. ,  n.  4. 
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SUPBEME  COUBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


No.  496.— October  Term,  1964. 


Estelle  T.  Griswold  et  al., 
Appellants, 

V. 

State  of  Connecticut. 


On  Appeal  From  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors  of 
Connecticut. 


[June  7,  1965.] 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  whom  Mr.  Justice  Black  joins, 
dissenting. 

Since  1879  Connecticut  has  had  on  its  books  a  law 
which  forbids  the  use  of  contraceptives  by  anyone.  I 
think  this  is  an  uncommonly  silly  law.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  law  is  obviously  unenforceable,  except  in  the 
oblique  context  of  the  present  case.  As  a  philosophical 
matter,  I  believe  the  use  of  contraceptives  in  the  relation- 
ship of  marriage  should  be  left  to  personal  and  private 
choice,  based  upon  each  individual's  moral,  ethical,  and 
religious  beliefs.  As  a  matter  of  social  policy,  I  think  pro- 
fessional counsel  about  methods  of  birth  control  should 
be  available  to  all,  so  that  each  individual's  choice  can  be 
meaningfully  made.  But  we  are  not  asked  in  this  case  to 
say  whether  we  think  this  law  is  unwise,  or  even  asinine. 
We  are  asked  to  hold  that  it  violates  the  United  States 
Constitution.     And  that  I  cannot  do. 

In  the  course  of  its  opinion  the  Court  refers  to  no  less 
than  six  Amendments  to  the  Constitution :  the  First,  the 
Third,  the  Fourth,  the  Fifth,  the  Ninth,  and  the  Four- 
teenth. But  the  Court  does  not  say  which  of  these 
Amendments,  if  any,  it  thinks  is  infringed  by  this 
Connecticut  law. 

We  are  told  that  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  is  not,  as  such,  the  "guide"  in  this 
case.  With  that  much  I  agree.  There  is  no  claim  that 
this  law,  duly  enacted  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  is 
unconstitutionally  vague.  There  is  no  claim  that  the 
appellants  were  denied  any  of  the  elements  of  procedural 
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due  process  at  their  trial,  so  as  to  make  their  convictions 
constitutionally  invalid.  And,  as  the  Court  says,  the  day 
has  long  passed  since  the  Due  Process  Clause  was  regarded 
as  a  proper  instrument  for  determining  "the  wisdom,  need, 
and  propriety"  of  state  laws.  Compare  Lochner  v.  New 
York,  198  U.  S.  45,  with  Ferguson  v.  Skrupa,  372  U.  S. 
726.  My  Brothers  Harlan  and  White  to  the  contrary, 
"[w]e  have  returned  to  the  original  constitutional  propo- 
sition that  courts  do  not  substitute  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic beliefs  for  the  judgment  of  legislative  bodies,  who 
are  elected  to  pass  laws."  Ferguson  v,  Skrupa,  supra, 
at  730. 

As  to  the  First,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Amendments, 
I  can  find  nothing  in  any  of  them  to  invalidate  this 
Connecticut  law,  even  assuming  that  all  those  Amend- 
ments are  fully  applicable  against  the  States.^  It  has 
not  even  been  argued  that  this  is  a  law  "respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  ^  And  surely,  unless  the  solemn  process  of  con- 
stitutional adjudication  is  to  descend  to  the  level  of  a 
play  on  words,  there  is  not  involved  here  any  abridgment 
of  "the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 

^  The  Amendments  in  question  were,  as  even-one  knows,  originally 
adopted  as  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  newly  created  Federal 
Government,  not  as  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  individual 
States.  But  the  Court  has  held  that  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  (the  first  eight  amendments)  are  fully  embraced  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  as  limitations  upon  state  action,  and  some 
members  of  the  Court  have  held  the  view  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  made  every^provision  of  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments fully  applicable  against  the  States.  See  Adamson  v.  Cali- 
fornia, 332  U.  S.  46,  47  (dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black). 

-  U.  S.  Constitution,  Amendment  I.  To  be  sure,  the  injunction 
contained  in  the  Cormecticut  statute  coincides  with  the  doctrine  of 
certain  reHgious  faiths.  But  if  that  were  enough  to  invahdate  a  law 
under  the  proNnsions  of  the  First  Amendment  relating  to  religion, 
then  most  criminal  laws  would  be  invalidated.  See,  e.  g ,  the  Ten 
Commandments.    The  Bible,  King  James  Vers.,  Exodus  20:2-17. 
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the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." '  No  soldier 
has  been  quartered  in  any  house.*  There  has  been  no 
search,  and  no  seizure."  Nobody  has  been  compelled  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself." 

The  Court  also  quotes  the  Ninth  Amendment,  and  my 
Brother  Goldberg's  concurring  opinion  relies  heavily  upon 
it.  But  to  say  that  the  Ninth  Amendment  has  anything 
to  do  with  this  case  is  to  turn  somersaults  with  history. 
The  Ninth  Amendment,  like  its  companion  the  Tenth, 
which  this  Court  held  "states  but  a  truism  that  all  is  re- 
tained which  has  not  been  surrendered,"  United  States  v. 
Darby,  312  U.  S.  100,  124,  was  framed  by  James  Madison 
and  adopted  by  the  States  simply  to  make  clear  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  alter  the  plan  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  to  be  a  government  of  ex- 
press and  limited  powers,  and  that  all  rights  and  powers 
not  delegated  to  it  were  retained  by  the  people  and  the 
individual  States.  Until  today  no  member  of  this  Court 
has  ever  suggested  that  the  Ninth  Amendment  meant 
anything  else,  and  the  idea  that  a  federal  court  could 
ever  use  the  Ninth  Amendment  to  annul  a  law  passed  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  would  have  caused  James  Madison  no  little 
wonder. 

What  provision  of  the  Constitution,  then,  does  make 
this  state  law  invalid?    The  Court  says  it  is  the  right  of 


^  U.  S.  Constitution,  Amendment  I.  If  all  the  appellants  had  done 
was  to  advise  people  that  they  thought  the  use  of  contraceptives 
was  desirable,  or  even  to  counsel  their  use,  the  appellants  would,  of 
course,  have  a  substantial  First  Amendment  claim.  But  their  activ- 
ities went  far  beyond  mere  advocacy.  They  prescribed  specific 
contraceptive  devices  and  furnished  patients  with  the  prescribed 
contraceptive  materials. 

*  U.  S.  Constitution,  Amendment  III, 

'^  U.  S.  Constitution,  Amendment  IV. 

^  U.  S.  Constitution,  Amendment  V. 
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privacy  "created  by  several  fundamental  constitutional 
guarantees."  With  all  deference,  I  can  find  no  such  gen- 
eral right  of  privacy  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Constitution,  or  in  any  case  ever  before  decided  by 
this  Court/ 

At  the  oral  argument  in  this  case  we  were  told  that  the 
Connecticut  law  does  not  "conform  to  current  community 
standards."  But  it  is  not  the  function  of  this  Court  to 
decide  cases  on  the  basis  of  community  standards.  We 
are  here  to  decide  cases  "agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States."  It  is  the  essence  of  judicial 
duty  to  subordinate  our  own  personal  views,  our  own  ideas 
of  what  legislation  is'wise  and  what  is  not.  If,  as  I  should 
surely  hope,  the  law  before  us  does  not  reflect  the  stand- 
ards of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut can  freely  exercise  their  true  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Amendment  rights  to  persuade  their  elected  representa- 
tives to  repeal  it.  That  is  the  constitutional  way  to  take 
this  law  off  the  books.^ 


'  Cases  like  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  364  U.  S.  479  and  Bates  v.  Little 
Rock,  361  U.  S.  516,  relied  upon  in  the  concurring  opinions  today, 
dealt  with  true  First  Amendment  rights  of  association  and  are  wholly 
inapposite  here.  See  also,  e.  g.,  NAACP  v.  Alabama,  357  U.  S.  449; 
Edwards  v.  South  Carolina,  372  U.  S.  229.  Our  decision  in  McLaugh- 
lin V.  Florida,  379  U.  S.  184,  is  equally  far  afield.  That  case  held 
invalid  under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  a  state  criminal  law  which 
discriminated  against  Negroes. 

The  Court  does  not  say  how  far  the  new  constitutional  right  of 
privacy  announced  today  extends.  See,  e.  g.,  Mueller,  Legal  Regula- 
tion of  Sexual  Conduct,  at  127;  Ploscowe,  Sex  and  the  Law,  at  189. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  even  after  today  a  State  can  constitutionally 
still  punish  at  least  some  offenses  which  are  not  committed  in  public. 

8  See  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.  S.  533,  562.  The  Connecticut  House 
of  Representatives  recently  passed  a  bill  (House  Bill  No.  2462)  re- 
pealing the  birth  control  law.  The  State  Senate  has  apparently  not 
yet  acted  on  the  measure,  and  today  is  relieved  of  that  responsibility 
by  the  Court.  New  Haven  Journal  Courier,  Wed.,  May  19,  1965, 
p.  1,  col.  4  and  p.  13,  col.  7. 
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SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


No.  496.— October  Term,  1964. 


Estelle  T.  Griswold  et  al., 
Appellants, 

V. 

State  of  Connecticut. 


On  Appeal  From  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors  of 
Connecticut. 


[June  7,  1965.] 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
joins,  dissenting. 

I  agree  with  my  Brother  Stewart's  dissenting  opinion. 
And  like  him  I  do  not  to  any  extent  whatever  base  my 
view  that  this  Connecticut  law  is  constitutional  on  a 
belief  that  the  law  is  wise  or  that  its  policy  is  a  good  one. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  room  at  all  to  doubt  why 
I  vote  as  I  do,  I  feel  constrained  to  add  that  the  law  is 
every  bit  as  offensive  to  me  as  it  is  to  my  Brethren  of  the 
majority  and  my  Brothers  Harlan,  White  and  Gold- 
berg who,  reciting  reasons  why  it  is  offensive  to  them, 
hold  it  unconstitutional.  There  is  no  single  one  of  the 
graphic  and  eloquent  strictures  and  criticisms  fired  at  the 
policy  of  this  Connecticut  law  either  by  the  Court's  opin- 
ion or  by  those  of  my  concurring  Brethren  to  which  I 
cannot  subscribe — except  their  conclusion  that  the  evil 
qualities  they  see  in  the  law  make  it  unconstitutional. 

Had  the  doctor  defendant  here,  or  even  the  nondoctor 
defendant,  been  convicted  for  doing  nothing  more  than 
expressing  opinions  to  persons  coming  to  the  clinic  that 
certain  contraceptive  devices,  medicines  or  practices  would 
do  them  good  and  would  be  desirable,  or  for  telling  people 
how  devices  could  be  used,  I  can  think  of  no  reasons  at 
this  time  why  their  expressions  of  views  would  not  be 
protected  by  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments, 
which  guarantee  freedom  of  speech.    Cf.  Brotherhood  of 
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Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Virginia  ex  rel.  Virginia  State  Bar, 
377  U.  S.  1 ;  NAACP  v.  Button,  371  U.  S.  415.    But  speech 
is  one  thing;  conduct  and  physical  activities  are  quite  an- 
other. See,  e.  g.,  Cox  v.  Louisiana,  379  U.  S.  536,  554r-555; 
Cox  V.  Louisiana,  379  U.  S.  559,  563-564;  id.,  575-584 
(concurring  opinion) ;  Gihoney  v.  Empire  Storage  &  Ice 
Co.,  336  U.  S.  490;  cf.  Reynolds  v.  United  States,  98  U.  S. 
145,  163-164.    The  two  defendants  here  were  active  par- 
ticipants in  an  organization  which  gave  physical  exami- 
nations to  women,  advised  them  what  kind  of  contracep- 
tive devices  or  medicines  would  most  likely  be  satisfactory 
for  them,  and  then  supplied  the  devices  themselves,  all 
for  a  graduated  scale  of  fees,  based  on  the  family  income. 
Thus  these  defendants  admittedly  engaged  with  others  in 
a  planned  course  of  conduct  to  help  people  violate  the 
Connecticut  law.     Merely  because  some  speech  was  used 
in  carrying  on  that  conduct — just  as  in  ordinary  life  some 
speech  accompanies  most  kinds  of  conduct — we  are  not 
in  my  view  any  more  justified  in  holding  that  the  First 
Amendment  forbids  the  State  to  punish  their  conduct. 
Strongly  as  I  desire  to  protect  all  First  Amendment  free- 
doms, I  am  unable  to  stretch  the  Amendment  so  as  to 
afford  protection  to  the  conduct  of  these  defendants  in 
violating  the  Connecticut  law.    What  would  be  the  con- 
stitutional fate  of  the  law  if  hereafter  applied  to  punish 
nothing  but  speech  is,  as  I  have  said,  quite  another  matter. 
The  Court  talks  about  a  constitutional  "right  of  pri- 
vacy" as  though  there  is  some  constitutional  provision  or 
provisions  forbidding  any  law  ever  to  be  passed  which 
might  abridge  the  "privacy"  of  individuals.     But  there  is 
not.    There  are,  of  course,  guarantees  in  certain  specific 
constitutional  provisions  which  are  designed  in  part  to 
protect  privacy  at  certain  times  and  places  with  respect 
to  certain  activities.    Such,  for  example,  is  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  guarantee  against  "unreasonable  searches 
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and  seizures."  But  I  think  it  belittles  that  Amendment 
to  talk  about  it  as  though  it  protects  nothing  but  "pri- 
vacy." To  treat  it  that  way  is  to  give  it  a  niggardly  inter- 
pretation, not  the  kind  of  liberal  reading  I  think  any  Bill 
of  Rights  provision  should  be  given.  The  average  man 
would  very  likely  not  have  his  feelings  soothed  any  more 
by  having  his  property  seized  openly  than  by  having  it 
seized  privately  and  by  stealth.  He  simply  wants  his 
property  left  alone.  And  a  person  can  be  just  as  much, 
if  not  more,  irritated,  annoyed  and  injured  by  an  uncere- 
monious public  arrest  by  a  policeman  as  he  is  by  a  seizure 
in  the  privacy  of  his  oflSce  or  home. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  diluting  or  expanding 
a  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  is  to  substitute  for 
the  crucial  word  or  words  of  a  constitutional  guarantee 
another  word,  more  or  less  flexible  and  more  or  less  re- 
stricted in  its  meaning.     This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  use  of  the  term  "right  of  privacy"  as  a  comprehensive 
substitute  for  the  Fourth  Amendment's  guarantee  against 
"unreasonable  searches  and  seizures."     "Privacy"  is  a 
broad,  abstract  and  ambiguous  concept  which  can  easily 
be  shrunken  in  meaning  but  which  can  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  easily  be  interpreted  as  a  constitutional  ban  against 
many  things  other  than  searches  and  seizures.    I  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  many  times  that  First  Amendment  free- 
doms, for  example,  have  suffered  from  a  failure  of  the 
courts  to  stick  to  the  simple  language  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment in  construing  it,  instead  of  invoking  multitudes  of 
words  substituted  for  those  the  Framers  used.    See,  e.  g., 
New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  376  U.  S.  254,  293  (con- 
curring opinion);  cases  collected  in  City  of  El  Paso  v. 
Simmons,  379  U.  S.  497,  517,  n.  1  (dissenting  opinion); 
Black,  The  Bill  of  Rights,  35  N.  Y.  U.  L.  Rev.  865.    For 
these  reasons  I  get  nowhere  in  this  case  by  talk  about  a 
constitutional  "right  of  privacy"  as  an  emanation  from 
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one  or  more  constitutional  provisions/  I  like  my  privacy 
as  well  as  the  next  one,  but  I  am  nevertheless  compelled 
to  admit  that  government  has  a  right  to  invade  it  unless 
prohibited  by  some  specific  constitutional  provision.  For 
these  reasons  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Court's  judgment 
and  the  reasons  it  gives  for  holding  this  Connecticut  law 
unconstitutional. 

This  brings  me  to  the  arguments  made  by  my  Brothers 
Harlan,  White  and  Goldberg  for  invalidating  the  Con- 
necticut law.  Brothers  Harlan  ^  and  White  would  in- 
validate it  by  reliance^ on  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  Brother  Goldberg,  while 
agreeing  with  Brother  Harlan,  relies  also  on  the  Ninth 
Amendment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Connecticut  law 
could  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  abridge  freedom  of 

^The  phrase  "right  to  privacy"  appears  first  to  have  gained  cur- 
rency from  an  article  wTitten  by  Messrs.  Warren  and  (later  Mr.  Jus- 
tice) Brandeis  in  1890  which  urged  that  States  should  give  some  form 
of  tort  relief  to  persons  whose  private  affairs  were  exploited  by  others. 
The  Right  to  Privacy,  4  Harv.  L.  Rev.  193.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
this  article,  some  States  have  passed  statutes  creating  such  a  cause 
of  action,  and  in  others  state  courts  have  done  the  same  thing  by 
exercising  their  powers  as  courts  of  common  law.  See  generally  41 
Am.  Jur.  92&-927.  Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  in  granting 
a  cause  of  action  for  damages  to  a  man  whose  picture  had  been  used 
in  a  newspaper  advertisonent  without  his  consent,  said  that  "A  right 
of  privacy  in  matters  purely  private  is  .  .  .  derived  from  natural  law" 
and  that  "The  conclusion  reached  by  us  seems  to  be  .  .  .  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  natural  justice,  with  the  principles  of  the  law  of  ever\' 
civilized  nation,  and  especially  with  the  elastic  principles  of  the 
common  law  .  .  .  ."  Pavesich  v.  New  England  Life  Ins.  Co.,  122 
Ga.  190,  194,  218,  50  S.  E.  68,  70,  80.  Observing  that  "the  right  of 
privacy  .  .  .  presses  for  recognition  here,"  today  this  Court,  which  I 
did  not  understand  to  have  power  to  sit  as  a  court  of  common  law, 
now  appears  to  be  exalting  a  phrase  which  Warren  and  Brandeis 
used  in  discussing  grounds  for  tort  relief,  to  the  level  of  a  constitu- 
tional rule  which  prevents  state  legislatures  from  passing  any  law 
deemed  by  this  Court  to  interfere  with  "privacy." 

2  Brother  Harlan's  views  are  spelled  out  at  greater  length  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  Poe  v.  Ullman,  367  U.  S.  497,  539-555. 
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speech  and  press  and  therefore  violate  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments.  My  disagreement  with  the 
Court's  opinion  holding  that  there  is  such  a  violation  here 
is  a  narrow  one,  relating  to  the  apphcation  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  this 
particular  case.  But  my  disagreement  with  Brothers 
Harlan,  White  and  Goldberg  is  more  basic.  I  think 
that  if  properly  construed  neither  the  Due  Process  Clause 
nor  the  Ninth  Amendment,  nor  both  together,  could 
under  any  circumstances  be  a  proper  basis  for  invalidat- 
ing the  Connecticut  law.  I  discuss  the  due  process 
and  Ninth  Amendment  arguments  together  because  on 
analysis  the}'  turn  out  to  be  the  same  thing — merely  using 
different  words  to  claim  for  this  Court  and  the  federal 
judiciary  power  to  invalidate  any  legislative  act  which 
the  judges  find  irrational,  unreasonable  or  offensive. 

The  due  process  argument  which  my  Brothers  Harlan 
and  White  adopt  here  is  based,  as  their  opinions  indicate, 
on  the  premise  that  this  Court  is  vested  with  power  to 
invalidate  all  state  laws  that  it  considers  to  be  arbitrary, 
capricious,  unreasonable,  or  oppressive,  or  because  of  this 
Court's  belief  that  a  particular  state  law  under  scrutiny 
has  no  "rational  or  justifying  purpose,"  or  is  offensive  to 
a  "sense  of  fairness  and  justice."  ^  If  these  formulas 
based  on  "natural  justice,"  or  others  which  mean  the  same 
thing,*  are  to  prevail,  they  require  judges  to  determine 

^  Indeed,  Brother  White  appears  to  have  gone  beyond  past  pro- 
nouncements of  the  natural  law  due  process  theory,  which  at  least 
said  that  the  Court  should  exercise  this  unlimited  power  to  declare 
state  acts  unconstitutional  with  "restraint."  He  now  says  that,  in- 
stead of  being  presumed  constitutional  (see  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S. 
113,  123;  compare  Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital,  261  U.  S.  525,  544), 
the  statute  here  "bears  a  substantial  burden  of  justification  when 
attacked  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

*  A  collection  of  the  catchwords  and  catch  phrases  invoked  by 
judges  who  would  strike  down  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
laws  which  offend  their  notions  of  natural  justice  would  fill  many 
pages.    Thus  it  has  been  said  that  this  Court  can  forbid  state  action 
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what  is  or  is  not  constitutional  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
appraisal  of  what  laws  are  unwise  or  unnecessary.  The 
power  to  make  such  decisions  is  of  course  that  of  a  legis- 
lative body.  Surely  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  no  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  specifically  gives  such  blanket 
power  to  courts  to  exercise  such  a  supervisory  veto  over 
the  wisdom  and  value  of  legislative  policies  and  to  hold 
uncontitutional  those  laws  which  they  beheve  unwise  or 
dangerous.  I  readily  admit  that  no  legislative  body,  state 
or  national,  should  pass  laws  that  can  justly  be  given  any 

which  "shocks  the  conscience,"  Rochin  v.  California,  342  U.  S.  165, 
172,  sufficiently  to  "shock  itself  into  the  protective  arms  of  the  Con- 
stitution," Irvine  v.  California,  347  U.  S.  128,  138  (concurring  opin- 
ion.) It  has  been  urged  that  States  may  not  run  counter  to  the 
"decencies  of  civilized  conduct,"  Rochin,  supra,  at  173,  or  "some  prin- 
ciple of  justice  so  rooted  in  the  traditions  and  conscience  of  our 
people  as  to  be  ranked  as  fundamental,"  Snyder  v.  Massachusetts, 
291  U.  S.  97,  105,  or  to  "those  canons  of  decency  and  fairness  which 
express  the  notions  of  justice  of  English-speaking  peoples,"  Malinski 
V.  New  York,  324  U.  S.  410,  416  (concurring  opinion),  or  to  "the 
community's  sense  of  fair  play  and  decency,"  Rochin,  supra,  at  173. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  must  decide  whether  a  state  law  is  "fair, 
reasonable  and  appropriate,"  or  is  rather  "an  unreasonable,  unnec- 
essarj'  and  arbitrary  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  individual 
to  his  personal  liberty  or  to  enter  into  .  .  .  contracts,"  Lochner  v. 
New  York,  198  U.  S.  45,  56.  States,  under  this  philosophy,  cannot 
act  "in  conriict  with  deeply  rooted  feelings  of  the  conmiunity," 
Haley  v.  Ohio,  332  U.  S.  596,  604  (separate  opinion),  or  with  "fimda- 
mental  notions  of  fairness  and  justice,"  id.,  607.  See  also,  e.  g.,  Wolf 
V.  Colorado,  338  U.  S.  25, 27  ("rights  .  .  .  basic  to  our  free  society"); 
Hebert  v.  Louisiana,  272  U.  S.  312,  316  ("fundamental  principles 
of  liberty  and  justice");  Adkins  y.  Children's  Hospital,  261  U.  S. 
525,  561  ("arbitrary-  restraint  of  .  .  .  liberties") ;  Betts  v.  Brady, 
316  U.  S.  455,  462  ("denial  of  fundamental  fairness,  shocking  to 
the  universal  sense  of  justice") ;  Poe  v.  Ullman,  367  U.  S.  497,  539 
(dissenting  opinion)  ("intolerable  and  unjustifiable").  Perhaps  the 
clearest,  frankest  and  briefest  explanation  of  how  this  due  process 
approach  works  is  the  statement  in  another  case  handed  down  today 
that  this  Court  is  to  invoke  the  Due  Process  Clause  to  strike  down 
state  procedures  or  laws  which  it  can  "not  stomach."  Linkletter  v. 
Walker,  post,  p. ,  at  13. 
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of  the  invidious  labels  invoked  as  constitutional  excuses 
to  strike  down  state  laws.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  legislative  body  ever  does  pass  laws  with- 
out believing  that  they  will  accomplish  a  sane,  rational, 
wise  and  justifiable  purpose.  While  I  completely  sub- 
scribe to  the  holding  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch 
137,  and  subsequent  cases,  that  our  Court  has  constitu- 
tional power  to  strike  down  statutes,  state  or  federal,  that 
violate  commands  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  granted  power  by  the  Due  Process 
Clause  or  any  other  constitutional  provision  or  provisions 
to  measure  constitutionality  by  our  belief  that  legislation 
is  arbitrary,  capricious  or  unreasonable,  or  accomplishes 
no  justifiable  purpose,  or  is  offensive  to  our  own  notions 
of  "civilized  standards  of  conduct."  ^  Such  an  appraisal 
of  the  wisdom  of  legislation  is  an  attribute  of  the  power 
to  make  laws,  not  of  the  power  to  interpret  them.  The 
use  by  federal  courts  of  such  a  formula  or  doctrine  or 
whatnot  to  veto  federal  or  state  laws  simply  takes  away 
from  Congress  and  States  the  power  to  make  laws  based 
on  their  own  judgment  of  fairness  and  wisdom  and  trans- 
fers that  power  to  this  Court  for  ultimate  determina- 
tion— a  power  which  was  specifically  denied  to  federal 
courts  by  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution.** 


*See  Hand,  The  BiU  of  Rights  (1958)  70: 

"[J]udges  are  seldom  content  merely  to  annul  the  particular  solu- 
tion before  them;  they  do  not,  indeed  they  may  not,  say  that  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  the  legislators'  solution  is  too  strong  for 
the  judicial  stomach.  On  the  contrary  they  wrap  up  their  veto  in  a 
protective  veil  of  adjectives  such  as  'arbitrary,'  'artificial,'  'nonnal,' 
'reasonable,'  'inherent,'  'fundamental,'  or  'essential,'  whose  office  usu- 
ally, though  quite  iruiocently,  is  to  disguise  what  they  are  doing  and 
impute  to  it  a  derivation  far  more  impressive  than  their  personal 
preferences,  which  are  all  that  in  fact  lie  behind  the  decision."  See 
also  Rochin  v.  Calijornia,  342  U.  S.  165,  174  (concurring  opinion). 
But  see  Linkletter  v.  Walker,  supra,  ri.  4,  at  13. 

^  This  Court  held  in  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137,  that  this 
Court  has  power  to  invalidate  laws  on  the  ground  that  they  exceed 
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Of  the  cases  on  which  my  Brothers  White  and  Gold- 
berg rely  so  he'avily,  undoubtedly  the  reasoning  of  two  of 
them  supports  their  result  here — as  would  that  of  a  num- 
ber of  others  which  they  do  not  bother  to  name,  e.  g., 


the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  or  violate  some  specific  prohi- 
bition of  the  Constitution.  See  also  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch  87. 
But  the  Constitutional  Convention  did  on  at  least  two  occasions 
reject  proposals  which  would  have  given  the  federal  judiciary  a  part 
in  recommending  laws  or  in  vetoing  as  bad  or  unwise  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress.  Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia  proposed 
that  the  President 

"and  a  convenient  number  of  the  National  Judiciary,  ought  to 
compose  a  council  of  revision  with  the  authority  to  examine  every 
act  of  the  National  Legislature  before  it  shall  operate,  &  every  act 
of  a  particular  Legislature  before  a  Negative  thereon  shall  be  final; 
and  that  the  dissent  of  the  said  Council  shall  amount  to  a  rejection, 
unless  the  Act  of  the  National  Legislature  be  again  passed,  or  that 
of  a  particular  Legislature  be  again  negatived  by  of  the  mem- 

bers of  each  branch."  1  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787  (Farrand  ed.  1911)  21. 

In  support  of  a  plan  of  this  kind  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania 
argued  that: 

"It  had  been  said  that  the  Judges,  as  expositors  of  the  Laws  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  defending  their  constitutional  rights.  There 
was  weight  in  this  observation;  but  this  power  of  the  Judges  did  not 
go  far  enough.  Laws  may  be  unjust,  may  be  unwise,  may  be  danger- 
ous, may  be  destructive;  and  yet  not  be  so  unconstitutional  as  to 
justify  the  Judges  in  refusing  to  give  them  effect.  Let  them  have 
a  share  in  the  Re\'isionary  power,  and  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  taking  notice  of  these  characters  of  a  law,  and  of  counteracting, 
by  the  weight  of  their  opinions  the  improper  views  of  the  Legisla- 
ture."   2  id.,  at  73. 

Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Massachusetts  "did  not  see  the  advantage  of 
employing  the  Judges  in  this  way.  As  Judges  they  are  not  to  be 
presumed  to  possess  any  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  mere  policy  of 
public  measures."    Ibid. 

Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  likewise  opposed  the  proposal  for 
a  council  of  revision: 

"He  relied  for  his  part  on  the  Representatives  of  the  people  as 
the  guardians  of  their  Rights  <fc  interests.    It  [the  proposal]  was 
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Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S..45,  Coppage  v.  Kansas, 
236  U.  S.  1,  Jay  Burns  Baking  Co.  v.  Bryan,  264  U.  S. 
504,  and  Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital,  261  U.  S.  525. 
The  two  they  do  cite  and  quote  from,  Meyer  v.  Nebraska, 
262  U.  S.  390,  and  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.  S. 
510,  both  were  decided  in  opinions  by  Mr,  Justice 
McReynolds  which  elaborated  the  same  natural  law  due 
process  philosopy  found  in  Lochner  v.  New  York,  supra, 
one  of  the  cases  on  which  he  relied  in  Meyer,  along  with 
such  other  long-discredited  decisions  as,  e.  g.,  Adams  v. 
Tanner,  244  U.  S.  590,  and  Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital, 
supra.  Meyer  held  unconstitutional,  as  an  "arbitrary" 
and  unreasonable  interference  with  the  right  of  a  teacher 
to  carry  on  his  occupation  and  of  parents  to  hire  him,  a 
state  law  forbidding  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  Ian- 
making  the  Expositors  of  the  Laws,  the  Legislators  which  ought  never 
to  be  done."  Id.,  at  75. 
And  at  another  point: 

"Mr.  Gerry  doubts  whether  the  Judiciary  ought  to  form  a  part 
of  it  [the  proposed  council  of  revision],  as  they  will  have  a  suffi- 
cient check  agst.  encroachments  on  their  own  department  by  their 
exposition  of  the  laws,  which  involved  a  power  of  deciding  on  their 
Constitutionality.  ...  It  was  quite  foreign  from  the  nature  of  ye. 
office  to  make  them  judges  of  the  pohcy  of  pubUc  measures."  1  Id., 
at  97-98. 

Madison  supported  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  "a  Check  [on 
the  legislature]  is  necessary."  Id.,  at  108.  John  Dickinson  of  Dela- 
ware opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  "the  Judges  must  interpret  the 
Laws  they  ought  not  to  be  legislators."  Ibid.  The  proposal  for  a 
council  of  revision  was  defeated. 

The  following  proposal  was  also  advanced: 

"To  assist  the  President  m  conducting  the  pubhc  affairs  there  shall 
be  a  Council  of  State  composed  of  the  following  officers — 1.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  shall  from  time  to  time  recommend 
such  alterations  of  and  additions  to  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  as  may  in 
his  opinion  be  necessary  to  the  due  administration  of  Justice,  and 
such  as  may  promote  useful  learning  and  inculcate  sound  morality 
throughout  the  Union  ,  .  .  ."  1  id.,  at  342.  This  proposal  too  was 
rejected. 
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guages  to  young  children  in  the  schools/  And  in  Pierce, 
relying  principally  on  Meyer,  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds 
said  that  a  state  law  requiring  that  all  children  attend 
public  schools  interfered  unconstitutionally  with  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  private  school  corporations  because  it  was  an 
"arbitrary,  unreasonable  and  unlawful  interference"  which 
threatened  "destruction  of  their  business  and  property." 
268  U.  S.,  at  536.  Without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  either  of  those  cases  reached  a  correct  result  in 
light  of  our  later  decisions  applying  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  States  through  the  Fourteenth,®  I  merely  point  out 
that  the  reasoning  stated  in  Meyer  and  Pierce  was  the 
same  natural  law  due  process  philosophy  which  many 
later  opinions  repudiated,  and  which  I  cannot  accept. 
Brothers  White  and  Goldberg  also  cite  other  cases,  such 
as  NAACP  V.  Button,  371  U.  S.  415,  Shelton  v.  Tucker, 
364  U.  S.  479,  and  Schneider  v.  State,  308  U.  S.  147,  which 
held  that  States  in  regulating  conduct  could  not,  consis- 
tently with  the  First  Amendment  as  applied  to  them  by 
the  Fourteenth,  pass  unnecessarily  broad  laws  which 
might  indirectly  infringe  on  First  Amendment  freedoms.* 
See  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Virginia  ex  rel. 


^  In  Meyer,  in  the  very  same  sentence  quoted  in  part  by  my 
Brethren  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  Due  Process  Clause  gave  an 
abstract  and  inviolable  right  "to  marr\-,  establish  a  home  and  bring 
up  children,"  Mr.  Justice  McRejTiolds  also  asserted  the  heretofore 
discredited  doctrine  that  the  Due  Process  Clause  prevented  States 
from  interfering  with  "the  right  of  the  individual  to  contract."  252 
U.  S.,  at  399. 

*  Compare  Poe  v.  UUman,  367  U.  S.,  at  543-544  (Harlan,  J., 
dissenting). 

*  The  Court  has  also  said  that  in  view  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment's major  purpose  of  eliminating  state-enforced  racial  discrimina- 
tion, this  Court  will  scrutinize  carefully  any  law  embodying  a  racial 
classification  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  deny  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.    See  McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  379  U.  S.  184. 
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Virginia  State  Bar,  377  U.  S.  1,  7-8.'"  Brothers  White 
and  Goldberg  now  apparently  would  start  from  this  re- 
quirement that  laws  be  narrowly  drafted  so  as  not  to  cur- 
tail free  speech  and  assembly,  and  extend  it  limitlessly  to 
require  States  to  justify  any  law  restricting  "liberty"  as 
my  Brethren  define  "liberty."    This  would  mean  at  the 


^°  None  of  the  other  cases  decided  in  the.  past  25  years  which 
Brothers  WnrrE  and  Goldberg  cite  can  justlj'  be  read  as  holding 
that  judges  have  power  to  use  a  natural  law  due  process  formula 
to  strike  down  all  state  laws  which  they  think  are  unwise,  dangerous, 
or  irrational.    Prince  v.  Massachusetts,  321  U.  S.  158,  upheld  a  state 
law  forbidding  minors  from  selling  publications  on  the  streets.   Kent  v. 
Dulles,  357  U.  S.  116,  recognized  the  power  of  Congress  to  restrict 
travel  outside  the  countr>'  so  long  as  it  accorded  persons  the  procedural 
safeguards  of  due  process  and  did  not  violate  any  other  specific  con- 
stitutional provision.    Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners,  353  U.  S. 
232,  held  simply  that  a  State  could  not,  consistently  with  due  process, 
refuse  a  law>'er  a  license  to  practice  law  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that 
he  was  morally  unfit  when  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  record,  353 
U.  S.,  at  246-247,  to  support  such  a  finding.    Compare  Thompson  v. 
City  of  Louisville,  362  U.  S.  199,  in  which  the  Court  relied  in  part 
on  Schware.    See  also  Konigsberg  v.  State  Bar,  353  U.  S.  252.    And 
Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.  S.  497,  merely  recognized  what  had  been 
the  understanding  from  the  beginning  of  the  country,  an  understand- 
ing shared  by  many  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
that  the  whole  Bill  of  Rights,  including  the  Due  Process  Clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  was  a  guarantee  that  all  persons  would  receive 
equal  treatment  under  the  law.    Compare  Chambers  v.  Florida,  309 
U.  S.  227,  240-241.    With  one  exception,  the  other  modem  cases  relied 
on  by  my  Brethren  were  decided  either  solely  under  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment, made  applicable  to  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth,  some  of  the 
latter  group  involving  the  right  of  association  which  this  Court  has 
held  to  be  a  part  of  the  rights  of  speech,  press  and  assembly  guaran- 
teed by  the  First  Amendment.    As  for  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of 
State,  378  U.  S.  500,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  if  that  decision  was 
written  or  intended  to  bring  about  the  abrupt  and  drastic  reversal 
in  the  course  of  constitutional  adjudication  which  is  now  attributed 
to  it,  the  change  was  certainly  made  in  a  very  quiet  and  unprovoca- 
tive  manner,  without  any  attempt  to  justify  it. 
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very  least,  I  suppose,  that  every  state  criminal  statute — 
since  it  must  inevitably  curtail  "liberty"  to  some  extent — 
would  be  suspect,  and  would  have  to  be  justified  to  this 
Court." 

My  Brother  Goldberg  has  adopted  the  recent  dis- 
covery "  that  the  Ninth  Amendment  as  well  as  the  Due 
Process  Clause  can  be  used  by  this  Court  as  authority 
to  strike  down  all  State  legislation  which  this  Court  thinks 


"Compare  Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital,  261  U.  S.  525,  568 
(Holmes,  J.,  dissenting) : 

"The  earlier  decisions  upon  the  same  words  [the  Due  Process 
Clause]  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  began  within  our  memor>'  and 
went  no  farther  than  an  unpretentious  assertion  of  the  hberty  to  fol- 
low the  ordinarj'  callingsT  Later  that  innocuous  generality  was  ex- 
panded into  the  dogma,  Liberty  of  Contract.  Contract  is  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  text  that  we  have  to  construe.  It  is  merely  an  ex- 
ample of  doing  what  you  want  to  do,  embodied  in  the  word  liberty. 
But  pretty  much  all  law  consists  in  forbidding  men  to  do  some  things 
that  they  want  to  do,  and  contract  is  no  more  exempt  from  law  than 
other  acts." 

12  See  Patterson,  The  Forgotten  Ninth  Amendment  (1955).  Mr. 
Patterson  urges  that  the  Ninth  Amendment  be  used  to  protect  im-. 
specified  "natural  and  inalienable  rights."  P.  4.  The  Introduction 
by  Roscoe  Pound  states  that  "there  is  a  marked  revival  of  natural 
law  ideas  throughout  the  world.  Interest  in  the  Ninth  Amendment 
is  a  symptom  of  that  revival."    P.  iii. 

In  Redlich,  Are  There  "Certain  Rights  .  .  .  Retained  by  the  Peo- 
ple"?, 37  N.  Y.  U.  L.  Rev.  787,  Professor  Redlich,  in  advocating 
reliance  on  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments  to  invalidate  the 
Connecticut  law  before  us,  frankly  states: 

"But  for  one  who  feels  that  the  marriage  relationship  should  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  state  law  forbidding  the  use  of  contraceptives, 
the  birth  control  case  poses  a  troublesome  and  challenging  problem 
of  constitutional  interpretation.  He  may  find  himself  saying,  'The 
law  is  unconstitutional — but  why?'  There  are  two  passible  paths  to 
travel  in  finding  the  answer.  One  is  to  revert  to  a  frankly  flexible 
due  process  concept  even  on  matters  that  do  not  involve  specific  con- 
stitutional prohibitions.  The  other  is  to  attempt  to  evolve  a  new 
constitutional  framework  ^nthin  which  to  meet  this  and  similar 
problems  which  are  likely  to  arise."    Id.,  at  798. 
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violates  "fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and  justice," 
or  is  contrary  to  the  "traditions  and  collective  conscience 
of  our  people."  He  also  states,  without  proof  satisfactory 
to  me,  that  in  making  decisions  on  this  basis  judges  will 
not  consider  "their  personal  and  private  notions."  One 
may  ask  how  they  can  avoid  considering  them.  Our 
Court  certainly  has  no  machinery  with  which  to  take  a 
Gallup  Poll."  And  the  scientific  miracles  of  this  age 
have  not  yet  produced  a  gadget  which  the  Court  can 
use  to  determine  what  traditions  are  rooted  in  the  "col- 
lective conscience  of  our  people."  Moreover,  one  would 
certainly  have  to  look  far  beyond  the  language  of  the 
Ninth  Amendment "  to  find  that  the  Framers  vested  in 
this.  Court  any  such  awesome  veto  powers  over  law- 
making, either  by  the  States  or  by  the  Congress.  Nor 
does  anything  in  the  history  of  the  Amendment  offer  any 
support  for  such  a  shocking  doctrine.  The  whole  history 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
points  the  other  way,  and  the  very  material  quoted  by  my 
Brother  Goldberg  shows  that  the  Ninth  Amendment  was 
intended  to  protect  against  the  idea  that  "by  enumerat- 
ing particular  exceptions  to  the  grant  of  power"  to  the 
Federal  Government,  "those  rights  which  were  not  singled 
out,  were  intended  to  be  assigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
General  Government  [the  United  States],  and  were  con- 


^^  Of  course  one  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gallup 
has  already  published  the  results  of  a  poll  which  he  says  show  that 
46%  of  the  people  in  this  country  believe  schools  should  teach  about 
birth  control.  Washington  Post,  May  21,  1965,  p.  2,  col.  1.  I  can 
hardly  beheve,  however,  that  Brother  Goldberg  would  view  46%  of 
the  persons  polled  as  so  overwhehning  a  proportion  that  this  Court 
may  now  rely  on  it  to  declare  that  the  Connecticut  law  infringes 
"fundamental"  rights,  and  overrule  the  longstanding  view  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut  expressed  through  their  elected  representatives. 

^*U.  S.  Const.,  -Amend.  LX,  provides: 

"The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people." 
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sequently  insecure." "  That  Amendment  was  passed, 
not  to  broaden  the  powers  of  this  Court  or  any  other 
department  of  "the  General  Government,"  but,  as  every 
student  of  history  knows,  to  assure  the  people  that  the 
Constitution  in  all  its  provisions  was  intended  to  limit  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  powers  granted  expressly  or 
by  necessary  implication.  If  any  broad,  unlimited  power 
to  hold  laws  unconstitutional  because  they  offend  what 
this  Court  conceives  to  be  "the  collective  conscience  of  our 
people"  is  vested  in  this  Court  by  the  Ninth  Amendment, 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  or  any  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  it  was  not  given  by  the  Framers,  but 
rather  has  been  bestowed  on  the  Court  by  the  Court. 
This  fact  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  peculiar  phenom- 
enon that  for  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half  no  serious 
suggestion  was  ever  made  that  the  Ninth  Amendment, 
enacted  to  protect  State  powers  against  federal  invasion, 
could  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  federal  power  to  prevent 
state  legislatures  from  passing  laws  they  consider  appro- 
priate to  govern  local  affairs.  Use  of  any  such  broad, 
unbounded  judicial  authority  would  make  of  this  Court's 
members  a  day-to-day  constitutional  convention. 

I  repeat  so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood  that  this  Court 
does  have  power,  which  it  should  exercise,  to  hold  laws 
unconstitutional  where  they  are  forbidden  by  the  Federal 
Constitution.    My  point  is  that  there  is  no  provision 

"  1  Annals  of  Congress  439.  See  also  2  Story,  Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (5th  ed.  1891):  "This  clause 
was  manifestly  introduced  to  prevent  any  perverse  or  ingenious  mis' 
application  of  the  well-known  maxim,  that  an  affirmation  in  particu- 
lar cases  implies  a  negation  in  all  others;  and,  e  converso,  that  a 
negation  in  particular  cases  implies  an  affirmation  in  all  others.  The 
maxim,  rightly  understood,  is  perfectly  sound  and  safe;  but  it  has 
often  been  strangely  forced  from  its  natural  meaning  into  the  sup- 
port of  the  most  dangerous  political  heresies."  Id.,  at  651  (footnote 
omitted). 
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of  the  Constitution  which  either  expressly  or  impliedly 
vests  power  in  this  Court  to  sit  as  a  supervisory  agency 
over  acts  of  duly  constituted  legislative  bodies  and  set 
aside  their  laws  because  of  the  Court's  belief  that  the 
legislative  policies  adopted  are  unreasonable,  unwise,  arbi- 
trary, capricious  or  irrational.  The  adoption  of  such 
a  loose,  flexible,  uncontrolled  standard  for  holding  laws 
unconstitutional,  if  ever  it  is  finally  achieved,  will  amount 
to  a  great  unconstitutional  shift  of  power  to  the  courts 
which  I  believe  and  am  constrained  to  say  will  be  bad  for 
the  courts  and  worse  for  the  country.  Subjecting  federal 
and  state  laws  to  such  an  unrestrained  and  unrestrainable 
judicial  control  as  to  tlie  wisdom  of  legislative  enactments 
would.  I  fear,  jeopardize  the  separation  of  governmental 
powers  that  the  Framers  set  up  and  at  the  same  time 
threaten  to  take  away  much  of  the  power  of  States 
to  govern  themselves  which  the  Constitution  plainly 
intended  them  to  have." 


'"  Justice  Holmes  in  one  of  his  last  dissents,  written  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Justice  McReynoIds'  opinion  for  the  Court  in  Baldwin  v.  Missouri, 
281  U.  S.  586,  solemnly  warned  against  a  due  process  formula  ap- 
parently approved  by  my  concurring  Brethren  today.    He  said: 

"I  have  not  yet  adequately  expressed  the  more  than  anxiety  that 
I  feel  at  the  ever  increasing  scope  given  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment in  cutting  down  what  I  believe  to  be  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  States.  As  the  decisions  now  stand,  I  see  hardly  any  limit  but 
the  sky  to  the  invahdating  of  those  rights  if  they  happen  to  strike 
a  majority  of  this  Court  as  for  anj'  reason  undesirable.  I  cannot 
beheve  that  the  Amendment  was  intended  to  give  us  carte  blanche 
to  embody  our  economic  or  moral  beliefs  in  its  prohibitions.  Yet 
I  can  think  of  no  narrower  reason  that  seems  to  me  to  justify  the 
present  and  the  earlier  decisions  to  which  I  have  referred.  Of  course 
the  words  'due  process  of  law,'  if  taken  in  their  hteral  meaning,  have 
no  application  to  this  case;  and  while  it  is  too  late  to  deny  that  they 
have  been  given  a  much  more  ex"tended  and  artificial  signification, 
still  we  ought  to  remember  the  great  caution  shown  by  the  Consti- 
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I  realize  that  many  good  and  able  men  have  eloquently 
spoken   and  written,  sometimes  in   rhapsodio,-\l  strains, 
about  the  duty  of  this  Court  to  keep  the  Constitution  in 
tune  with  the  times.    The  idea  is  that  the  Coiistitution 
must  be  changed  from  time  to  time  and  that  this  Court 
is  charged  with  a  duty  to  make  those  changes.    For  my- 
self, I  must  with  all  deference  reject  that  philosophy. 
The  Constitution  makers  knew  the  need  for  change  and 
provided  for  it.     Amendments  suggested  by  the  people's 
elected  representatives  can  be  submitted  to  tho  people  or 
their  selected  agents  for  ratification.     That  method  of 
change  was  good  for  our  Fathers,  and  being  somewhat 
old-fashioned  I  must  add  it  is  good  enough  for  me.    And 
so,  I  cannot  rely  on  the  Due  Process  Clause  or  tlie  Ninth 
Amendment  or  any  mysterious  and  uncertain  natural  law 
concept  as  a  reason  for  striking  down  this  state  Irtw.    The 
Due  Process  Clause  with  an  "arbitrary  and  rnpricious" 
or  "shocking  to  the  conscience"  formula  wum  liberally 
used  by  this  Court  to  strike  down  economic  legislation  in 
the  early  decades  of  this  century,  threatening,  many  peo- 
ple thought,  the  tranquility  and  stability  of  tlio  Nation. 
See,  e.  g.,  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45.    That 
formula,  based  on  subjective  considerations  of  "natural 
justice,"  is  no  less  dangerous  when  used  to  enforce  this 
Court's  views  about  personal  rights  than   those  about 
economic  rights.    I  had  thought  that  we  had  laid  that 
formula,  as  a  means  for  striking  down  state  legislation,  to 
rest  once  and  for  all  in  cases  like  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v. 
Parrish,  300  U.  S.  379;  Olsen  v.  Nebraska  ex  ret,  Western 
Reference  &  Bond  Assn.,  313  U.  S.  236,  and  many  other 


tution  in  limiting  the  power  of  the  States,  and  should  !>'  f:)'>w  to  con- 
strue the  claase  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  cornrn/Ming  to  the 
Cburt,  with  no  guide  but  the  Court's  own  discretion,  the  vahdity 
of  whatever  laws  the  States  may  pass."  281  U.  S,,  nt  '/^5-  See  2 
Holmes-Pollork  Letters  (Howe  ed.  1941)  267-268. 
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opinions.*'     See  also  Lochner  v.  Xew  York,  19S  U.  S. 
45,  74  (Holmes,  J.,  dissenting). 

In  Ferguson  v,  Skrupa,  372  U.  S.  726,  730,  this  Court 
two  years  ago  said  in  an  opinion  joined  by  all  the  Justices 
but  one  '*  that 

"The  doctrine  that  prevailed  in  Lochner,  Coppage, 
Adkins,  Burns,   and   like   cases — that   due   process 
authorizes  courts  to  hold  laws  unconstitutional  when 
they  believe  the  legislature  has  acted  unwisely — has 
long  since  been  discarded.    We  have  returned  to  the 
original  constitutional  proposition  that  courts  do  not 
substitute  their  social  and  economic  beliefs  for  the 
judgment  of  legislative  bodies,  who  are  elected  to 
pass  laws." 
And  only  six  weeks  ago,  without  even  bothering  to  hear 
argument,  this  Court  overruled  Tyson  &  Brother  v.  Ban- 
ton,  273  U.  S.  418,  which  had  held  state  laws  regulating 
ticket  brokers  to  be  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law.'*    Gold 


^^  E.  g.,  in  Day-Brite  Lighting,  Inc.  v.  Missouri,  342  U.  S.  421,  423, 
this  Court  held  that  "Our  recent  decisions  make  plain  that  we  do  not 
sit  as  a  superlegislature  to  weight  the  wisdom  of  legislation  nor  to  de- 
cide whether  the  policy  which  it  expresses  offends  the  public  welfare." 

Compare  Gardner  v.  Massachusetts,  305  U.  S.  559,  which  the 
Court  today  apparently  overrules,  which  held  that  a  challenge  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  to  a  state  law  forbidding  the  sale  or  furnish- 
ing of  contraceptives  did  not  raise  a  substantial  federal  qucirtion. 

"  Brother  Harlan,  who  has  consistently  stated  his  btli'.f  in  the 
power  of  courts  to  strike  down  laws  which  they  consider  arbitrary  or 

unreasonable,  see,  e.  g.,  ante,  p. ;  Poe  v.  UUman,  367  U,  S.  497, 

539-555  (dissenting  opinion),  did  not  join  the  Court's  opinion  in 
Ferguson  v.  Skrupa. 

"Justice  Holmes,  dissenting  in  Tyson,  said: 

"I  think  the  proper  course  is  to  recognize  that  a  state  legisUture  can 
do  whatever  it  sees  fit  to  do  unless  it  is  restrained  by  60Ei»:  express 
prohibition  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State, 
and  that  Courts  should  be  careful  not  to  extend  such  pr^r.ibitions 
beyond  their  obvious  meaning  by  reading  into  them  conoe;,tions  of 
public  policy  that  the  particular  Court  may  happen  to  «-.r^rtain." 
273  U.  S,  at  446. 
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V.  DiCarlo,  380  U.  S. .     I  find  April's  holding  hard  to 

square  with  what  my  concurring  Brethren  urge  today. 
They  would  reinstate  the  Lochner,  Coppage,  Adkins, 
Burns  line  of  cases,  cases  from  which  this  Court  recoiled 
after  the  1930's,  and  which  had  been  I  thought  totally  dis- 
credited until  now.  Apparently  my  Brethren  have  less 
quarrel  with  state  economic  regulations  than  former  Jus- 
tices of  their  persuasion  had.  But  any  limitation  upon 
their  using  the  natural  law  due  process  philosophy  to 
strike  down  any  state  law,  dealing  with  any  activity  what- 
ever, will  obviously  be  only  self-imposed.^ 

In  1798,  when  this  Court  was  asked  to  hold  another 
Connecticut  law  unconstitutional.  Justice  Iredell  said: 

"[I]t  has  been  the  policy  of  all  the  American 
states,  which  have,  individually,  framed  their  state 
constitutions  since  the  revolution,  and  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  when  they  framed  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  define  with  precision  the  objects  of 
the  legislative  power,  and  to  restrain  its  exercise 
within  marked  and  settled  boundaries.  If  any  act 
of  Congress,  or  of  the  Legislature  of  a  state,  violates 
those  constitutional  provisions,  it  is  unquestionably 
void;  though,  I  admit,  that  as  the  authority  to  de- 
clare it  void  is  of  a  delicate  and  awful  nature,  the 
Court  will  never  resort  to  that  authority,  but  in  a 
clear  and  urgent  case.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Legislature  of  the  Union,  or  the  Legislature  of  any 
member  of  the  Union,  shall  pass  a  law,  within  the 


-"Compare  Nicchia  v.  New  Yorlc,^hA  U.  S.  228,  231,  upholding  a 
New  York  dog  licensing  statute  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  "deprive 
dog  o^Tiers  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law."  And  as  I  said  con- 
curring in  Rochin  v.  California,  342  U.  S.  165,  175,  "I  believe  that  a 
faithful  adherence  to  the  specific  guarantees  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  in- 
sures a  more  permanent  protection  of  individual  liberty  than  that 
which  can  be  afforded  b}'  the  nebulous  standards"  urged  by  my  con- 
curring Brethren  today. 
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general  scope  of  their  constitutional  power,  the  Court 
cannot  pronounce  it  to  be  void,  merely  because  it  is, 
in  their  judgment,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  nat- 
ural justice.  The  ideas  of  natural  justice  are  regu- 
lated by  no  fixed  standard:  the  ablest  and  the  purest 
men  have  differed  upon  the  subject;  and  all  that  the 
Court  could  properly  say,  in  such  an  event,  would  be, 
that  the  Legislature  (possessed  of  an  equal  right  of 
opinion)  had  passed  an  act  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  was  inconsistent  with  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice."  Calder  v.  Bull,  3  Dall. 
386,  399  (emphasis  in  original). 

I  would  adhere  to  that  constitutional  philosophy  in  pass- 
ing on  this  Connecticut  law  today.  I  am  not  persuaded 
to  deviate  from  the  view  which  I  stated  in  1947  in 
Adamson  v.  California,  332  U.  S.  46,  90-92  (dissenting 
opinion) : 

"Since  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137,  was 
decided,  the  practice  has  been  firmly  established,  for 
better  or  worse,  that  courts  can  strike  down  legisla- 
tive enactments  which  violate  the  Constitution. 
This  process,  of  course,  involves  interpretation,  and 
since  words  can  have  many  meanings,  interpreta- 
tion obviously  may  result  in  contraction  or  extension 
of  the  original  purpose  of  a  constitutional  provision, 
thereby  afifecting  policy.  But  to  pass  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  statutes  by  looking  to  the  particular 
standards  enumerated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution  is  one  thing;  to  invalidate 
statutes  because  of  application  of  'natural  law' 
deemed  to  be  above  and  undefined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion is  another.  'In  the  one  instance,  courts  proceed- 
ing within  clearly  marked  constitutional  boundaries 
seek  to  execute  policies  wTitten  into  the  Constitu- 
tion; in  the  other,  they  roam  at  will  in  the  limit- 
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less  area  of  their  own  beliefs  as  to  reasonableness  and 
actually  select  policies,  a  responsibility  which  the 
Constitution  entrusts  to  the  legislative  representa- 
tives of  the  people.'  Federal  Power  Commission  v. 
Pipeline  Co.,  315  U.  S.  575,  599,  601,  n.  4."  (Foot- 
notes omitted.)" 

The  late  Judge  Learned  Hand,  after  emphasizing  his  view 
that  judges  should  not  use  the  due  process  formula  sug- 
gested in  the  concurring  opinions  today  or  any  other 
formula  like  it  to  invalidate  legislation  offensive  to  their 
"personal  preferences,"  "  made  the  statements,  with  which 
I  fully  agree,  that: 

"For  myself  it  would  be  most  irksome  to  be 
ruled  by  a  bevy  of  Platonic  Guardians,  even  if  I 

21  Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  372  U.  S.  335,  and  similar  cases  applying 
specific  Bill  of  Rights  provisions  to  the  States  do  not  in  my  view 
i<tand  for  the  proposition  that  this  Court  can  rely  on  its  own  concept 
of  "ordered  liberty"  or  "shocking  the  conscience"  or  natural  law  to 
decide  what  laws  it  will  permit  state  legislatures  to  enact.  Gideon 
in  applying  to  state  prosecutions  the  Sixth  Amendment's  guarantee  of 
right  to  counsel  followed  Palko  v.  Connecticut,  302  U.  S.  319,  which 
had  held  that  specific  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  rather  than 
the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  whole,  would  be  selectively  applied  to  the 
States.  While  expressing  my  own  belief  (not  shared  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart)  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  made 
applicable  to  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  in  my  dis- 
sent in  Adamson  v.  California,  332  U.  S.  46,  89,  I  also  said: 

"If  the  choice  must  be  between  the  selective  process  of  the  Palko 
decision  applying  some  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  States,  or  the 
Twining  rule  applying  none  of  them,  I  would  choose  the  Palko  selec- 
tive process." 

Gideon  and  similar  cases  merely  followed  the  Palko  rule,  which  in 
Adamson  I  agreed  to  follow  if  necessary'  to  make  Bill  of  Rights  safe- 
guards applicable  to  the  States.  See  also  Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  U.  S. 
400;  MaUoy  v.  Hogan,  378  U.  S.  1. 

"Hand,  The  Bill  of  Rights  (1958)  70.    See  note  5,  supra.    See 
generally  id.,  at  35-45. 
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knew  how  to  choose  them,  which   I  assuretlly  do 
not."  =» 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Connecticut's  law  as  applied 
here  is  not  forbidden  by  any  provision  of  tlie  Federal 
Constitution  as  that  Constitution  was  written,  and  I  am 
therefore  to  affirm. 


23  Id.,  at  73.  While  Judge  Hand  condemned  as  unjustified  the  in- 
validation of  state  laws  under  the  natural  law  due  process  formula, 
see  id.,  at  35-45,  he  also  expressed  the  view  that  this  Court  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  had  gone  too  far  in  holding  legislation  to  be  in  violation 
of  specific  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Although  I  agree  with 
his  criticism  of  use  of  the  due  process  formula,  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
the  views  he  expressed  about  construing  the  specific  guarantees  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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Senator  Gruening.  All  of  the  actions  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
are  very  specific  actions  that  have  taken  place  recently.  All  contrib- 
ute to  the  realization  that  population  growth  is  a  major  problem  and 
that  unless  we  face  it  soon,  we  shall  confront  greater  and  greater  diffi- 
culties in  preserving  the  values  of  our  civilization — the  peace  and 
security  of  mankind.  I  am  happy  to  see  there  is  a  growing  realization 
of  that  and  that  it  has  all  come  very  rapidly  at  an  accelerating  tempo. 

Dr.  Seitz,  is  there  a  subcommittee,  a  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  is  particularly  concentrating  on  popula- 
tion growth? 

Dr.  Seitz.  Yes.  We  have  a  committee  under  Dr.  McElroy  that 
will  continue  to  work  on  tliis  problem.  I  might  say  we  also  have 
another  committee  in  the  process  of  being  formed  to  study  the  world's 
resources  and  to  show  how  rapidly  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  balance 
between  population  and  resources. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  will  be  interested  in  the  findings  of  the 
new  committee.  Also  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  Dr.  McElroy 
would  appear  before  this  subcommittee  and  testify. 

Dr.  Seitz.  It  would  be  very  valuable. 

Senator  Gruening.  And  likemse  Dr.  George  B.  Kistiakowsky, 
who,  as  you  know,  was  President  Eisenhower's  scientific  adviser  and 
a  man  of  great  eminence  in  the  world  of  science. 

Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  need  to  educate  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  contraceptive  techniques? 

Dr.  Seitz.  I  think  that  the  medical  profession  will  want  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  newly  developed  knowledge.  It  is  not  a  field  in 
which  I  am  personally  highly  specialized,  as  for  example  Dr.  McElroy 
is,  but  there  is  much  new  information  on  contraceptive  devices  being 
developed,  and  the  medical  profession  will,  of  course,  want  to  be 
aware  of  those  developments. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  know  that  not  so  many  years  ago  physicians 
were  really  not  equipped  in  this  field.  They  had  never  been  taught 
it  in  medical  school,  and  very  frequently  they  had  no  particular 
inclination  to  brief  themselves  or  to  study  it  after  they  entered 
practice.  It  was  not  taught  when  I  was  in  Harvard  Medical  School. 
But  I  think  that  situation  is  changing  and  naturally  it  will  change 
further  as  the  problem  becomes  much  more  acute  and  is  fully 
recognized. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Seitz. 

Is  Senator  Tydings  here?     Senator  Tydings  is  here. 

Senator  Tydings,  would  you  come  forward.  We  are  very  happy  to 
have  you  here. 

BIOGRAPHIC   statement:    JOSEPH   D.  TYDINGS 

Senator  Gruening.  Senator  Joseph  Tydings,  of  Maryland,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  this  proposal.  He  has  been  pro- 
foundly interested  in  it.  He  has  spoken  most  eloquently  on  the  sub- 
ject on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  has  shown  a  keen  personal  con- 
cern for  it. 

As  we  all  know.  Senator  Tydings  is  the  distinguished  son  of  an 
illustrious  father,  the  late  Millard  E.  Tydings,  who  served  for  24  years 
in  the  Senate  with  great  dedication  and  ability,  and  became  one  of 
the  leaders  in  Congress  during  his  years  of  very  effective  and  devoted 
service. 

54-459  O— 66— pt.  1 18 
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He  is  the  grandson  of  the  late  Joseph  E.  Davies,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Moscow  during  World  War  II. 

He  was  born  May  4,  1928.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1950  and  3  years  later  received  his  law  degree  there. 
He  and  his  wife  Virginia  have  three  children. 

Senator  Tydings  served  his  State  as  a  member  of  its  House  of 
Delegates  from  1955  to  1961  and  as  U.S.  district  attorney  from  1961 
to  1963  prior  to  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  his  work  twice  won  special 
commendation  from  the  Maryland  Legislative  Correspondents 
Association. 

He  was  named  1963  outstanding  young  man  of  the  year  by  the 
Baltimore  Junior  Association  of  Commerce  and  was  cited  by  the 
Hebrew  Noble  Ladies  Society  of  Baltimore  as  man  of  the  year  for  1964. 

Senator  Tydings,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  testify  at  these 
hearings.     Please  go  ahead  as  you  see  fit. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Senator  Tydings.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Gruening.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  to  testify  before  yoiu*  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  concerning  the  bill  which  you  sponsored. 
Senate  biU  1676. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  biU  I  am  naturally  delighted  to  be  here  to 
join  with  those  others  who  are  interested  and  vitally  concerned  with 
grave  subject. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  much  of  my  enthusiasm  stems  from 
the  nature  of  the  company  in  which  I  find  myself  in  this  pioneering 
effort.  The  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  deserves  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  formu- 
lation of  S.  1676  and  for  the  spade  work  which  paved  the  way  for 
its  introduction.  His  was  among  the  first  voices  raised  in  this 
coimtry  in  warning  against  the  perils  of  the  soaring  birth  rate,  both 
here  and  abroad.  In  1963  he  and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clark,  made  history  when  they  introduced 
their  resolution  calling  for  increased  Federal  population  control 
research  and  thus  became  the  first  Members  of  the  Congress  to  speak 
to  the  issue  on  the  floor  of  either  House. 

THE    PROBLEM    AS    IT    RELATES    TO    UNDERDEVELOPED    COUNTRIES 

We  in  the  United  States  have  developed  a  comfortable  attitude 
to  the  population  explosion.  We  generally  view  it  as  a  problem 
which  applies  to  many  other  nations  of  the  world  but  not  to  us. 
To  be  sure,  we  voice  alarm  occasionally  at  the  staggering  and  con- 
tinual increase  in  the  numbers  of  people  on  this  globe.  But  we 
tend  to  view  the  problem  principally  as  it  affects  our  efforts  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  emergent  nations. 

This  is  certainly  a  serious  aspect  of  the  problem,  perhaps  the  most 
serious.  Like  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  running  faster  and  faster  to  stay 
in  the  same  place,  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  are 
caught  on  the  treadmill  of  rising  population.     All  too  often  an  in- 
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crease  in  their  gross  national  product  is  negated  by  an  even  greater 
increase  in  population.  By  providing  for  the  creation  of  an  Office  for 
Population  Problems  in  the  Department  of  State,  S.  1676  will  make 
available  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  information  and  technical 
assistance  in  the  area  of  population  control.  Hopefully,  this  aid  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward  ending  unchecked  population 
growth. 

THE    PROBLEM    AS    IT    RELATES    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  domestic  optimists  who  insist  we  have 
no  cause  for  alarm  here  at  home.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  our  country  today  faces  stem  from  too  rapid 
population  growth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  especially  anxious 
to  see  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  new  Office  for  Population 
Problems  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  provided  in  section  3  of  S.  1676. 

The  recent  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  major  problem  of  population  control  Hes  in  "the 
condition  of  high  fertihty  among  low  income  groups."  In  a  key 
statement,  which  I  believe  will  become  one  of  the  central  issues  in  the 
consideration  of  the  biU  before  the  subcommittee,  the  report  concluded: 

The  freedom  to  limit  family  size  to  the  number  of  children  wanted  when  they  are 
wanted  is,  in  our  view,  a  basic  human  right.  The  evidence  cited  in  this  report 
shows  clearly  that  most  Americans  of  higher  income  and  better  education  exercise 
this  right  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  that  many  of  the  poor  and  uneducated  are  in 
effect  deprived  of  the  right. 

I  agree  with  this  statement.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  give  all 
segments  of  our  society  the  opportunity  to  exercise  birth  control. 
And  it  is  clear  that  in  one  segment,  amoung  the  poor  and  the  ill 
educated,  we  are  not  providing  this  opportunity. 

The  cost  of  overpopulation  here  at  home,  particularly  in  our  cities, 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  great:  poverty,  delinquency,  over- 
burdening of  our  educational  system,  the  gradual  strangulation  of  our 
recreational  facilities,  and  the  deterioration  of  our  social  services. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    URBANIZATION    ON    LARGE    FAMILIES 

In  bearing  sons  and  daughters  we  take  the  responsibility  for  their 
support.  In  an  agricultural  or  agrarian  society,  children  are  some- 
times considered  an  asset,  for  they  can  help  to  do  the  work.  But  in  an 
increasingly  urban  society,  the  simple  truth  is  that  too  many  children 
can  become  an  overwhelming  economic  burden.  Too  many  children 
can  give  birth  to  poverty. 

A  study  of  poverty  in  America,  "In  the  Midst  of  Plenty,"  by  Ben 
H.  Bagdikian,  notes  the  case  of  one  woman  with  a  large  family, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  FrankUn.    He  reports: 

Her  husband  died  of  injuries  in  an  automobile  accident  6  years  ago  and  left  her 
with  12  children,  ages  6  to  27.    The  youngest  eight  are  still  at  home. 

Because  she  cooks  for  others,  Mrs.  Franklin  assumes  that  her  own  food  costs 
nothing.  She  spends  $30  a  week  for  the  children's  food,  or  70  percent  of  her 
income.  At  times  she  has  enough  for  the  25  cents  a  day  the  children  need  for  a 
hot  lunch  at  their  schools,  but  usually  they  are  limited  to  3  cents  a  day  for  milk. 
If  there  have  been  extra  expenses  during  the  month,  on  the  last  few  days  before 
the  check  they  eat  only  bread,  salt  pork,  and  cane  sirup.  The  children  have 
never  been  to  a  doctor  or  a  dentist. 
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Responsible  Parenthood:  A  Deterrent  to  Juvenile 

Delinquency 

In  our  cities  and  lar^e  suburbs,  we  all  too  often  see  the  most  costly 
effects  of  unwanted  children.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  the  product  of 
a  neglected  childhood. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  an  article  on  juvenile  delinquency  which 
appeared  in  This  Week  magazine  a  few  years  ago,  noted  that — 

boys  and  girls  who  have  known  little  or  no  real  family  life  invariably  long  for  the 
security  of  a  genuine  home.  Subconsciously  aware  that  they  are  being  cheated, 
they  do  not  understand  exactly  how  life  has  failed  them.  So  these  youngsters 
react  blindly  and  compulsively,  striking  out  at  society  in  general.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  proposing  solutions  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
Mr.  Hoover  suggested — 

a  realistic  appraisal  of  local  weaknesses  which  are  a  detriment  to  the  cause  of 
decency.  Inadequate  police  budgets,  lack  of  playgrounds  in  crowded  residential 
areas,  obsolete  juvenile  detention  facilities,  weakness  in  existing  laws,  overcrowded 
schools,  and  lack  of  supervised  recreational  programs  are  among  the  many  danger- 
ous conditions  which  prevail  in  all  too  many  cities  across  the  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
have  been  particularly  conscious  of  the  effects  of  too  many  people 
living  closely  together  in  an  urban  setting;  lack  of  playgrounds  in 
crowded  residential  areas;  overcrowded  schools. 

Senator  Gruening.  Senator  Tydings,  I  shall  direct  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Hoover's  article  be  placed  in  the  hearing  record  at  this 
time.      Please    continue. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows:) 

Exhibit  35 

"Counterattack  on  Juvenile  Delinquency" 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation) 

[This  Week  magazine,  Oct.  26,  Nov.  2  and  9, 1958,  revised  1964] 

Part  I 

America  is  facing  an  emergency,  a  crisis  which  threatens  the  very  future  of 
our  Nation. 

It  is  the  emergency  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  tide  of  youthful  lawlessness 
is  rising  at  a  terrifying  pace.  Since  1958,  arrests  of  young  people  have  increased 
more  than  three  times  as  fast  as  their  population  growth. 

My  considered  opinion  is  that  we  must  act — and  promptly.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  counterattack  against  juvenile  delinquency.  Unless  this  counterattack 
is  successful  no  street  or  park  in  the  Nation  will  be  safe.  Worst  of  all,  every 
child  in  the  Nation  will  be  exposed  to  the  vicious  acts  of  the  delinquent  minority. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  words  have  been  written  recently  about  the 
juvenile  delinquency  problem.  "Are  the  schools  to  blame?"  "Are  the  parents 
to  blame?"  "Is  our  whole  culture  at  fault?"  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  argued  at  length  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  But  now  the  time 
has  come  for  action. 

I  am  delighted  that  This  Week  magazine  has  asked  me  to  propose  such  action 
in  this  series  of  articles. 

MEDICINE    OF    TWO    KINDS 

In  this  series,  I  will  outline  what  I  believe  to  be  an  effective  two-pronged 
counterattack  against  juvenile  delinquency  designed  to  (1)  bring  existing  delin- 
quency under  control  and  (2)  prevent  future  delinquency. 

But  first  let's  define  the  scope  of  the  problem. 
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During  more  than  45  years  in  law  enforcement  I  have  seen  thousands  of  youths 
skid  downward  along  the  path  from  minor  delinquency  to  vandalism,  petty 
theft  and  progressively  more  serious  crimes.  Those  of  us  who  recognize  juvenile 
delinquency  as  the  training  school  for  adult  crime  are  seriously  alarmed  at  its 
increase. 

Here  are  the  statistics  that  worry  me  and  all  law  enforcement  officers:  during 
1963  persons  under  18  years  of  age  comprised  52  percent  of  all  arrests  for  the 
major  offenses  against  property.  Last  year,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  auto  theft 
arrests,  one-half  of  the  burglary  and  larceny  arrests,  and  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  arrests  for  robberies  in  cities  involved  juveniles. 

NO    ONE   IS   IMMUNE 

Throughout  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  1  million  young- 
sters under  18  years  of  age  were  arrested  last  year.  While  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  10-  to  17-year  age  group  in  1963  increased  only  4  percent,  arrests  in  this 
age  group  increased  an  alarming  13  percent. 

And  the  offenses  committed  by  young  people  are  characterized  by  more  violence, 
more  contempt  for  law  and  order.  In  every  one  of  our  cities  terror  runs  down 
the  street  as  youthful  hoodlums  grow  increasingly  bold  and  vicious. 

This  is  the  scope  of  the  problem,  a  problem  which  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
affecting  only  one  area  or  one  class.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile  crime 
are  not  restricted.  No  child — rich,  poor,  city  dweller,  or  suburbanite— is  in- 
herently immune  to  delinquent  behavior. 

Delinquency  is  a  worldwide  disease.  A  recent  study  in  Great  Britain  dis- 
closed sharp  increases  in  sex  offenses,  drunkenness,  and  crimes  of  violence  among 
British  teenagers,  notably  the  "Teddy  boys."  In  Russia,  an  official  Soviet 
Government  booklet  entitled  "The  Fight  Against  Hooliganism"  reveals  that 
knifings,  beatings,  thefts,  and  destruction  of  property  by  Soviet  youth  constitute 
a  menace  of  great  concern  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

But  we're  concerned  with  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  this  menacing  cloud,  mushrooming  across  the  Nation 
with  its  terrifying  portents  for  the  future,  is  indicative  of  a  deep-seated  national 
illness.  I  am  certain  that  here  is  proof  once  again  j'ou  cannot  dance  without 
paying  the  piper.  Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  all  too  many  Americans 
have  been  ignoring  the  basic  traditions  of  work,  discipline,  and  vigilance  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

VALUES    ARE    TO    BLAME 

We  seem  to  have  misplaced  the  sense  of  values  which  made  this  a  great  Nation. 
Self-indulgence  and  the  principle  of  pleasure  before  duty  on  a  vast  and  growing 
scale  have  become  a  phenomenon  of  our  adult  world.  These  are  warning  symp- 
toms of  the  "decadence  disease" — -which  has  contributed  to  the  decay  of  so  many 
civilizations  throughout  history. 

When  children,  without  discipline  and  without  moral  standards  implanted  by 
a  stable  home,  are  thrust  into  a  culture  in  which  pressures  from  every  direction 
promote  the  principle  of  self-indulgence,  what  reaction  can  be  expected?  To 
such  children,  restraints  are  unbearable.  When  they  want  something,  they 
take  it. 

These  children  are  victims  in  a  very^real  sense.  They  are  the  victims  of  a 
society  which  has  substituted  indulgence  for  discipline.  They  are  the  victims 
of  a  breakdown  of  authority  and  moral  standards  in  the  home,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and — ^too  frequently — ^in  the  entire  community.  And  they  are  the  victims 
of  those  practitioners  of  expediency  who  have  blurred  the  lines  between  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil. 

So  in  large  part  the  juvenile  delinquent  is  a  byproduct  of  our  self-indulgent  age. 
As  such,  he  deserves  understanding  and  sympathy,  as  well  as  an  effort  to  rehabili- 
tate him.  Yet,  while  seeking  to  save  those  who  can  be  salvaged,  we  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  adding  to  the  problem  by  repeated,  misplaced  leniencies. 

The  treatment  accorded  youthful  criminals  must  be  fair,  reasonable,  and 
realistic. 

I  have  been  called  an  advocate  of  the  "get  tough"  policy.  To  an  extent,  per- 
haps I  am.  I  have  seen  too  many  instances  in  which  repeated  leniency  has  en- 
couraged misbehavior,  and  I  have  also  seen  occasions  when  the  policies  of  a 
realistic  judge  proved  to  be  very  effective  deterrents  to  crime. 

The  "I  can  get  away  with  anything — I'm  a  juvenile!"  attitude  on  the  part  of 
scores  of  young  hoodlums  is  a  clear-cut  indication  of  how  sentiment  can  supplant 
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sense.  Too  frequently,  misguided  sentimentality,  along  with  a  policy  of  blanket- 
ing all  youthful  oflfenders  under  a  protective  covering  of  anonymity,  actually 
encourages  juvenile  misbehavior.  The  knowledge  that  one  can  get  by,  not  once, 
but  time  after  time,  breeds  bitter  contempt  for  law  and  makes  a  mockery  of  our 
system  of  justice. 

Let  me  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  many  times.  I  heartily  endorse  reasonable 
consideration  for  children  involved  in  minor  delinquencies  and  first  offenses.  I 
do  not,  however,  beheve  that  the  umbrella  of  special  privilege  should  be  held 
impartially  over  all  juveniles,  including  those  who  commit  heinous  crimes  or 
those  guilty  of  repeated  offenses.  Leniency  is  misdirected  when  it  is  applied 
repeatedly  to  those  whose  every  act  expresses  disdain  for  law. 

PRELUDE    TO    WORSE    CRIMES 

When  "I  can  get  away  with  anything — I'm  a  juvenile!"  becomes  the  scornfu^ 
slogan  of  increasing  numbers  of  youthful  cynics,  we  need  to  be  wary.  Such 
youngsters,  through  actual  experience,  are  beginning  to  visualize  themselves  as 
immune  from  the  law.  If  they  get  by  repeatedly  with  the  little  things,  the  tempta- 
tion grows.  All  too  often  the  little  things  have  become  a  prelude  to  really  vicious 
crime. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  use  the  word  "vicious."  The  appalling  rise  in 
juvenile  crime  is  equaled  only  by  the  increase  in  violence  and  brutality  displayed 
in  the  commission  of  such  crimes. 

The  three  most  prevalent  juvenile  offenses  are — burglary:  In  1963,  50  percent 
of  all  arrests  for  burglary  involved  youths  under  18.  Example:  On  the  west  coast, 
two  boys,  aged  15  and  13,  were  surprised  by  a  merchant  while  they  burglarized 
his  store.  One  of  the  boys  fired  a  .22-caliber  pistol  at  the  businessman,  killing 
him  instantly.  Tlie  gun  had  been  stolen  in  a  previous  burglary;  larceny:  In 
1963,  53  percent  of  the  persons  arrested  for  larceny  were  youths  under  18.  Ex- 
ample: A  series  of  burglaries  and  larcenies  committed  on  the  east  coast  was  finally 
traced  to  a  small  juvenile  gang.  Among  their  other  crimes:  making  bombs  out 
of  stolen  explosives  in  order  to  blast  open  the  coin  boxes  in  telephone  booths; 
and  auto  theft:  In  1963,  63  percent  of  all  arrests  for  auto  theft  were  youths  under 
18.  Example:  A  young  hoodlum  arrested  in  a  stolen  car  admitted  a  number  of 
crimes  in  Texas,  California,  and  Arizona.  His  ambition:  to  "shoot  it  out"  with 
the  police  someday.  "I've  taken  shots  at  officers,  and  I've  been  shot  at  before," 
he  boasted. 

The  three  most  vicious  youth  crimes  are — rape:  In  1963,  18  percent  of  all 
arrests  for  rape  involved  youths  under  18.  Example:  On  the  east  coast,  a  young 
couple  in  a  parked  car  was  held  up  by  three  teenage  hoodlums.  The  girl,  aged 
15,  was  separated  from  her  companion  and  taken  to  a  remote  area  where  the 
youths  attacked  her;  assault:  In  1963  14  percent  of  the  persons  arrested  for  assault 
were  youths  under  18.  Example:  In  Washington,  10  youths  in  2  cars  stopped 
their  vehicles,  jumped  out,  beat  3  young  sailors,  leaving  1  unconscious,  and  fled. 
Two  of  the  youths  were  apprehended  a  short  time  later.  They  could  give  no 
reason  for  the  assault;  criminal  homicide:  In  1963,  7.7  percent  of  all  arrests  for 
criminal  homicide  were  youths  under  18.  Example:  The  robbery  spree  of  a 
juvenile  gang  ended  with  the  shooting  of  a  liquor  store  proprietor.  None  of  the 
gang  members  were  over  17  years  old.  For  the  youth  who  pulled  the  trigger, 
this  killing  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  vicious  crimes. 

In  many  ways  the  second  list  is  more  frightening  than  the  first.  And  for  a 
very  good  reason.  In  recent  years,  reports  on  youth  crimes  have  indicated  a 
mounting  savagery,  a  senseless  brutality  which  makes  one's  blood  run  cold. 

I  will  list  just  two  examples  of  this  nightmarish  criminality: 

New  York — Two  young  men,  refugees  from  Communist  tyranny,  were  quietly 
walking  along  the  street.  When  they  stopped  to  ask  directions  of  a  trio  of 
youths,  they  were  attacked  and  beaten  violently.  Reason?  According  to  the 
news  account,  the  three  assailants  were  "toughs  who  had  been  drinking  beer 
for  hours  on  a  tenement  roof,"  then  had  descended  to  the  street  "to  find  some 
action." 

Two  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  vicious  attack,  each  18  years  old,  were  out  on 
bail  pending  trial  for  felonious  assault  and  malicious  mischief  in  another  case. 
The  third,  16,  allegedly  greeted  his  mother  with  an  unprintable  epithet  when 
his  parents  arrived  at  the  police  station. 

Philadelphia — -A  young  foreign  student  was  returning  from  mailing  a  letter 
near  the  campus  of  his  university  when  he  was  accosted  by  an  1 1 -member  juvenile 
gang.  Two  youths  shackled  the  student's  arms,  others  knocked  off  his  glasses 
and  began  beating  him.     A  blackjack,  lead  pipe,  and  hard-toed  shoe  were  used. 
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The  young  man's  face  was  chopped  to  unrecognizable  pulp,  and  his  clothing 
was  searched  for  the  money  he  did  not  have.  Within  minutes  after  police  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  the  victim  of  this  brutal  attack  was  dead.  And  what  had 
his  11  attackers — all  teenagers — -been  seeking?  The  admission  price  of  35  cents 
to  attend  a  neighborhood  dance. 

BUnd,  senseless  brutaUty!  No  conscience!  No  sense  of  right  and  wrong! 
Violence  for  the  sake  of  violence!  This  is  the  frightening  face  of  juvenile  crime 
in  its  most  terrible  form. 

Yes,  our  juvenile  delinquency  problem  is  real,  and  it  is  growing.  It  may  even 
be  more  serious  here  than  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  following  a  trip  to  the 
United  States  to  study  juvenile  criminals,  an  Austrian  educator  reported  in  a 
lecture  that  he  had  found  a  fundamental  difference  between  juvenile  deUnquency 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  He  indicated  that  the  American  way  of  Ufe 
requires  more  self-control  and  discipline  than  the  European  one  an  that  when  the 
juvenile  aggressor  casts  off  his  inhibitions,  his  acts  are  more  ruthless  and  ele- 
mental. In  short,  the  American  juvenile  delinquent  is  more  deadly  than  his 
European  counterpart. 

TRIGGER-HAPPY    AMERICANS 

The  Austrian  educator  said:  "If  someone  in  Austria  is  threatened  by  a  juvenile 
gangster  holding  a  pistol,  he  might  be  able  to  talk  him  out  of  it.  No  chance  of  that 
in  America.     The  young  rowdy  would  pull  the  trigger." 

Much  of  the  trigger-pulUng  in  America  occurs  in  the  new  urban  menace — the 
juvenile  gang. 

The  swift  growth  of  these  gangs  holds  a  deadly  portent  for  the  future.  The 
drive  and  purpose  of  the  "bopping"  gang  are,  with  rare  exception,  alien  to  juvenile 
groupings  of  the  past.  Emotional  intensity  without  moral  responsibility  renders 
these  packs  of  young  hoodlums  increasingly  explosive  and  dangerous.  Vicious 
and  arrogant,  cruel  and  cowardly,  seeking  to  rule  a  specific  area  of  the  city  by  fear 
and  violence,  the  modern  juvenile  gang  assembles  an  arsenal  of  zip  guns,  switch- 
blade knives,  steel  chains,  and  other  deadly  weapons. 

The  terror  which  exists  in  those  areas  infested  by  the  juvenile  gang  reaches  its 
ultimate  in  outbreaks  of  savage  brutahty  and  murder.  Witness,  for  example,  the 
gang  kilUng  of  a  crippled  15-year-old  youth  and  the  vicious  assault  on  his  com- 
panion in  New  York.    They  were  kicked,  beaten,  and  stabbed. 

Another  aspect  of  delinquency  is  the  ever-increasing  juvenile  vandalism. 
Schools  have  been  wrecked,  cemeteries  and  houses  of  worhsip  have  been  dese- 
crated.    And  vandalism  has  led  to  more  than  property  damage. 

A  12-year-old  boy  admitted  starting  a  fire  which  took  three  Uves.  Pohce  files 
showed  that  despite  his  youth,  this  boy  had  an  impressive  record.  He  previously 
had  been  picked  up  for  throwing  rocks,  shooting  an  air  gun,  and  placing  "tor- 
pedoes" on  streetcar  tracks.  He  admitted  starting  four  other  fires  in  addition  to 
the  fatal  blaze 

TERRIFYING  PICTURE 

Senseless  brutality,  gang  killings,  vandalism — these,  together  with  the  other 
major  crimes  I  have  mentioned,  add  up  to  a  truly  terrifying  picture  of  juvenile 
delinquency  today. 

What  can  we  do  about  juvenile  delinquency?  In  this  series,  I  propose  the 
following  two-part  counterattack: 

First,  we  must  bring  under  control  existing  delinquency.  To  do  this,  we  must 
launch  an  immediate  program  of  decisive  action  by  police,  the  courts,  and  parents. 

Second,  we  must  prevent  future  delinquency.  This  means  a  long-range  but 
positive  plan  to  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  of  America. 

We  must  act  now  to  halt  this  spreading  disease,  which,  if  not  stopped,  will 
bring  the  law  of  the  jungle  to  every  American  street. 


Part  II 

SEVEN  STEPS  TO  HALT  TEENAGE  TERROR 

"I  want  to  be  a  good  burglar,  and  I  figure  I'll  have  to  go  to  prison  to  learn 
the  business  *  *  *  but  you  know,  I'm  a  pretty  good  burglar  right  now."  These 
words  were  voiced  by  a  10-year-old.  He  was,  indeed,  a  "pretty  good  burglar." 
This  boy  had  admitted  breaking  into  a  bar,  a  machine  shop,  and  a  lunchroom. 
He  had  had  other  brushes  with  the  law — including  one  which  had  prompted  his 
mother  to  complain  that  she  could  not  control  him. 
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Unable  to  control  a  10-year-old  child.  What  an  absurd  statement.  Here  is 
but  one  more  example  of  a  modern  phenomenon  which  is  sweeping  across  Amer- 
ica— the  abdication  of  parental  responsibility  that  underlies  the  nightmare 
growth  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Last  Sunday,  I  outlined  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

In  today's  article,  I  wish  to  present  a  counterattack,  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
control  delinquency,  make  our  streets  safe  from  gang  warfare,  protect  our  property 
and  our  very  lives.     It  may  be  summed  up  in  seven  points. 

We  must — 

1 .  Drive  home  to  parents  what  their  responsibilities  toward  their  youngsters 
are; 

2.  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  juvenile  courts  and  juvenile  aid  facilities; 

3.  Stop  coddling  known  young  criminals; 

4.  Take   the   protective   wraps   of   secrecy   and    anonymity   off  juvenile 
hoodlums; 

5.  Crack   down   hard   on   the   corrupters   of  youth — the   dope   peddlers, 
pornographers,  etc.; 

6.  Attack  delinquency  problems  at  the  local  level,  mobilizing  community 
resources  for  a  unified  front  against  immorality  and  crime; 

7.  And  this  is  most  important:  begin  today  to  reestablish  a  firm  moral 
structure  in  America  to  prevent  future  delinquency. 

The  first  six  points  in  my  program  make  up  a  plan  to  control  existing  de- 
linquency. Let  me  elaborate  on  them — and  on  the  urgent  need  for  them — today. 
I  will  discuss  the  final  point  in  next  week's  concluding  article. 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    PARENTS 

Any  program  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  can  begin  in  only  one  place — the 
home.  Abdication  of  parental  responsibility — a  malignant  form  of  self-indul- 
gence before  duty — has  gained  a  strange  hold  on  all  too  many  American  households 
today.     One  jurist  said  recently: 

"The  [delinquency]  problem  is  not  so  much  an  improper  youth  as  it  is  an  im- 
proper home." 

Unquestionably,  the  very  heart  of  the  delinquency  problem  rests  with  the 
family.  When  mothers  and  fathers  fulfill  responsibilities  of  parenthood,  juvenile 
crime  cannot  exist. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  problems  confronting  the  children  of  broken  homes. 
But  how  about  the  problems  of  children  in  "bent"  homes?     Let  me  illustrate: 

The  pressures  of  business  have  estranged  thousands  of  youngsters  from  their 
fathers.  The  distance  between  office  and  home  has  grown  increasingly  greater, 
and  in  many  families  the  young  children  are  in  bed  before  their  father  gets  home 
from  work.  Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  mothers  have  been  forced  into  a 
role  of  greater  authority  and  responsibility.  The  man  of  the  house  tends  to  be 
looked  upon  as  merely  a  weekend  handyman — a  tired,  silent  partner. 

Many  fathers  are  forced  to  hold  two  jobs  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  In  some 
families  both  father  and  mother  are  employed. 

The  result  of  the  above  situations  is  obvious:  the  children  suffer.  Repeated 
rationahzations — "After  all,  it's  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  family" — are  small 
consolation  to  the  youngster  who  thirsts  for  the  love  and  attention  of  his  "too 
busy"  parents. 

These  are  the  practical  problems  of  what  I  call  "bent"  homes.  What  about  the 
psychological  factors? 

A  terrible  degree  of  moral  decay  has  infected  those  parents  who  flaunt  press 
clippings  concerning  their  numerous  marriages  and  divorces.  And  how  much 
further  into  degradation  can  some  mothers  and  fathers  sink  after  exposing  their 
children  to  wild  parties  and  thinly  veiled  promiscuity?  Yet,  these  are  common 
occurrences  within  the  growing  ranks  of  those  "sophisticates"  who  pride  them- 
selves on  never  permitting  moral  considerations  to  interfere  with  their  personal 
desires. 

In  a  normal  child,  the  stamp  of  character  is  imprinted  early.  And  it  is  im- 
printed deep.     Youngsters  learn  quickly  by  the  example  of  their  parents. 

And  even  more  important,  boys  and  girls  who  have  known  little  or  no  real 
family  life  invariably  long  for  the  security  of  a  genuine  home.  Subconsciously 
aware  that  tliey  are  being  cheated,  they  do  not  understand  exactly  how  life  has 
failed  them.  So  these  youngsters  react  blindly  and  compulsively,  striking  out 
at  society  in  general.     This  is  the  beginning  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

How  can  we  relate  parental  neglect  to  delinquency?  In  some  States  there  are 
laws  under  which  penalties — including  fines  and  jail  sentences — have  been  levied 
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against  the  parents  of  juvenile  oflFenders.     This  is  one  way  to  make  disinterested 
parents  face  up  to  their  responsibilities  to  their  children. 

Where  parental  neglect  is  found  to  be  a  factor  in  delinquency,  society  has  every 
right  to  demand  that  the  parents  of  the  young  offender  be  called  into  court  and 
be  required  to  account  for  their  actions.  Neglectful  mothers  and  fathers  are  no 
less  a  menace  to  the  community  than  are  their  children.  Let  them  be  identified 
and  publicly  recognized  as  such. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  JUVENILE  COURTS 

Every  State  has  special  courts  or  special  court  procedures  to  deal  with  juvenile 
crime.     Yet  many  of  these  facilities  are  sorely  inadequate  to  handle  the  load. 

One  Maryland  judge  complained  that  in  his  county  the  juvenile  court  was 
expected  to  function  with  an  inadequate  staff,  no  juvenile  detention  facilities,  no 
treatment  institutions  for  disturbed  children,  and  no  police  officers  trained  in 
handling  juveniles. 

In  another  community  it  was  revealed  that  youngsters  in  immediate  need  of 
psychiatric  care  had  to  wait  from  6  months  to  a  year  to  get  into  one  of  the  city's 
child  clinics. 

A  metropolitan  newspaper  recently  editorialized,  "As  long  as  young  criminals 
can,  figuratively  or  otherwise,  thumb  their  noses  at  police  and  the  courts  because 
they  know  that  usually  there's  no  place  to  commit  them — except  in  the  so-called 
custody  of  their  parents — just  so  long  will  our  city  be  in  a  sorry  and  perilous  fix. 
The  inadequate  facilities  for  neglected  children  are  likewise  a  disgrace  to  the  city." 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  heap  a  greater  burden  upon  the  existing  facilities  than 
they  possibly  can  bear.  This  has  been  true  of  probation  and  parole  systems  where 
supervision  of  released  offenders  becomes  a  sham  when  the  existing  staff  of  officers 
is  required  to  supervise  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  cases.  This  also  has  been 
true  of  welfare  departments  such  as  the  one  in  which  a  caseworker  complained  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  do  an  adequate  job  for  any  of  the  90  children  assigned 
to  her. 

We  need  improved  and  enlarged  juvenile  court  and  juvenile  aid  facilities  to  help 
stamp  out  delinquency. 

CODDLING    OP    KNOWN    YOUNG   CRIMINALS 

Frankly,  I  am  alarmed  at  the  extremes  to  which  some  authorities  have  been 
permitted  to  go  in  protecting  young  offenders.  Under  a  pretext  of  rehabilitation, 
tragic  blunders  have  been  committed  against  the  American  people. 

As  I  said  in  last  week's  article,  I  know  that  I  have  been  called  an  advocate  of  the 
"get  tough"  policy.  To  some  extent  this  is  true.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  be  realistic.  We  must  show  the  hard-core  delinquents  who  have  no 
respect  for  law  and  order  that  we  mean  business. 

Sometimes  the  coddling  of  delinquents  takes  an  ironic  form.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  misguided  "humanitarians"  have  succeeded  only  in  ruining  the  lives  of  the 
juveniles  they  were  so  earnestly  trying  to  help. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  an  actual  case.  A  17-year-old  hoodlum  was  captured 
after  a  gun  battle  with  police.  He  was  well  known  to  the  authorities  in  his  city, 
having  built  up  an  extensive  juvenile  record  over  a  5-year  period.  A  probation 
officer  familiar  with  this  youth's  case  said  that  the  boy  idolized  his  father.  Who 
is  his  father?  A  veteran  criminal,  now  sprving  a  15-year  sentence  for  burglarizing 
a  grocery  market. 

Several  months  before  his  gun  battle  with  the  police,  this  teenager  and  his 
father  had  been  arrested  for  grand  larceny.  The  youth  was  convicted,  but  the 
charges  against  his  father  were  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  remove  this  young  man  from  the  influence  of  his  father.  Instead, 
he  was  merely  placed  on  probation — and  in  effect  permitted  to  continue  his 
apprenticeship  in  crime. 

Coddling  of  delinquents  must  be  stopped — for  the  protection  of  the  youths 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

PROTECTION   OF   DELINQUENTS  BY   SECRECY 

Closely  linked  to  the  coddling  of  young  criminals  is  the  widespread  practice  of 
sheltering  them  under  a  cloak  of  secrecy.  A  number  of  investigative  agencies 
have  been  dangerously  hampered  in  protecting  the  public  by  the  secrecy  which 
many  courts  attach  to  official  proceedings  involving  juveniles. 
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For  example,  four  teenagers  brutally  beat  an  attendant  and  escaped  from  the 
detention  hall  in  a  southern  city.  Three  of  the  boys  were  being  held  pending 
their  transfer  to  the  State  reformatory.  They  had  been  picked  up  for  robbery. 
The  fourth  boy  reportedly  was  being  held  as  a  material  witness  in  a  sex  case. 

Despite  the  extensive  records  of  these  young  hoodlums  and  despite  their 
brutally  executed  escape,  juvenile  authorities  were  said  to  be  "powerless"  to 
identify  them  to  the  public.  One  juvenile  court  judge  was  quoted  as  stating, 
"If  they  are  not  recaptured  within  24  hours,  we  may  name  the  boys  and  describe 
their  records  as  a  matter  of  public  welfare.  But  at  the  moment  we  are  bound  to 
respect  the  fact  they  are  juveniles  and  withhold  their  identity." 

A  more  realistic  approach  to  delinquency  certainly  is  needed  when  dangerous 
teenagers  such  as  these  are  permitted  to  hide  under  an  umbrella  of  secrecy. 
Youths  who  commit  vicious  crimes,  as  well  as  those  who  are  guilty  of  repeated 
oflfenses,  are  not  mere  delinquents.  And  they  should  not  be  accorded  all  the 
special  considerations  which  delinquents  have  come  to  expect. 

We  must  stop  shielding  young  hoodlums  from  publicity.  We  should  use 
publicity  positively  to  fight  delinquency.  It  can  be  a  powerful  weapon.  Let's 
bring  all  the  names  and  facts  about  teenage  crime  out  into  the  open. 

CORRUPTION    OF    YOUTH 

Our  country  is  plagued  today  by  an  ugly  brand  of  parasite  who  commercializes 
upon  the  immature  judgment  and  curiosity  of  young  people.  In  this  category  I 
include  the  filth  merchants,  dope  peddlers,  and  others  who  make  their  living  by 
corrupting  youth.  These  furtive  characters  frequently  are  found  loitering  near 
schools,  playgrounds,  and  juvenile  hangouts.  They  also  run  the  mail-order 
houses  which  blanket  the  Nation  with  promotional  materials  such  as  the  following 
letter: 

"Hello. 

"My  name  is  Mary  *  *  * 

"I'm  an  art  model — ^pose  in  the  nude  you  know,  and  I  thought  maybe  you  would 
like  me  or  my  girl  friends  to  pose  for  you  in  a  very  special  way  *  *  *." 

The  Post  Office  Department,  which  has  jurisdiction  when  obscene  material  is 
sent  through  the  mails,  has  received  thousands  of  complaints  from  parents  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  whose  children  have  received  these  letters.  But  our  young- 
sters do  not  have  to  send  away  for  indecent  pictures  and  literature.  There 
probably  is  a  generous  supply  on  the  shelves  of  a  neighboring  newsstand. 

Dealing  in  pornography  and  other  forms  of  filth  has  become  a  multimillion- 
dollar  business.  In  one  city,  the  police  recently  arrested  the  operator  of  a  book- 
store who  had  been  selling  indecent  photographs,  color  slides,  pamphlets,  and  books 
at  prices  ranging  up  to  $75.  Two  squad  cars  were  needed  to  haul  away  the  filth 
which  was  found  in  his  apartment. 

As  a  law  enforcement  officer,  I  am  required  to  exercise  strict  control  over  my 
emotions.  But  frankly  there  are  times  when  I  cannot  help  feeling  my  blood  boil. 
This  is  particularly  so  in  cases  where  an  adult  has  deliberately  set  out  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  a  child. 

The  examples,  unfortunately,  are  legion.  In  one  city,  the  head  of  the  juvenile 
bureau  complained  that  the  delinquency  problem  had  been  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  homosexuals  were  plying  local  teenagers  with  liquor  and  making  ad- 
vances toward  them.  In  another  city,  two  boys,  aged  16  and  18,  were  taught 
the  criminal  art  of  stealing  and  forging  checks  by  an  ex-convict. 

And  in  a  third  city,  a  middle-aged  mother  of  five  children  was  found  to  be  the 
supplier  of  weapons  for  a  gang  of  young  robbers. 

But  of  all  the  corrupters  of  youth,  perhaps  none  is  more  terrible  than  the  dope 
peddler.  The  dope  pusher  entices  children  to  try  narcotics,  and  in  many  cases 
the  youngsters  become  addicted  to  drugs.  It  is  well  known  that  drug  addiction 
leads  directly  to  crime.  The  addict  craves  larger  and  larger  doses,  and  the  price 
is  high.  To  get  expensive  narcotics,  youths  often  follow  the  trail  which  leads 
from  larceny  to  burglary  and  to  more  serious  crimes. 

All  calculated  assaults  upon  the  standards  of  youth  should  be  met  with  stern 
law  enforcement  and  punishment.  In  communities  where  existing  laws  are 
inadequate  to  thwart  the  filth  merchants,  the  dope  peddlers,  and  the  rest — let's 
have  new  laws,  laws  with  teeth  in  them. 

MOBILIZE    COMMUNITY   RESOURCES 

An  effective  attack  against  the  delinquency  problem  can  be  launched  in  only 
one  place.  That  is  at  the  community  level.  Crime  and  delinquency  are  essen- 
tially local  problems. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  immoral  conditions  persist  within  a  community  only  be- 
cause the  last  person  to  recognize  his  responsibility  and  acknowledge  his  blame 
is  the  individual  citizen.  He  finds  fault  with  the  police  department,  ignores  the 
pleas  for  assistance  of  youth-serving  agencies,  berates  the  schools  and  complains, 
"Why  hasn't  the  Federal  Government  done  something  about  this?" 

How  absurd.  Despite  the  pleas  for  creation  of  a  special  Federal  agency  to 
spearhead  the  fight  against  delinquency  and  crime,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  vaccine  or  cure-all  to  overcome  moral  sicknesses 
which  exist  in  local  communities.  If  the  frightening  growth  of  youth  offenses 
is  to  be  stopped,  the  forces  for  good  within  each  community  must  unite. 

As  a  first  step,  local  efforts  must  be  coordinated.  Agencies  must  pool  their 
resources.  Petty  jealousies  and  differences  must  not  stand  in  the  way  when  there 
is  vital  work  to  be  done.  Church  groups,  parent-teachers'  associations,  public 
and  private  youth-serving  agencies,  civic  organizations,  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  must  all  work  together — for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  second  step  requires  a  realistic  appraisal  of  local  weaknesses  which  are  a 
detriment  to  the  cause  of  decency.  Inadequate  police  budgets,  lack  of  play- 
grounds in  crowded  residential  areas,  obsolete  juvenile  detention  facilities,  weak- 
ness in  existing  laws,  overcrowded  schools,  and  lack  of  supervised  recreational 
programs  are  among  the  many  dangerous  conditions  which  prevail  in  all  too  many 
cities  across  the  Nation.  These  conditions  can  best  be  recognized — and  cor- 
rected— by  the  local  citizens  themselves. 

The  third  step  is  action.  Not  only  must  corrective  measures  be  initiated  but 
each  one  of  them  must  be  carried  through. 

There  you  have  my  plan  for  the  basis  of  a  counterattack  on  existing  delinquency. 

Now,  what  about  my  seventh  point:  that  we  must  begin  today  to  reestablish 
a  firm  moral  structure  in  America  to  prevent  future  delinquency. 

I  feel  this  step  is  tremendously  important.  Any  plan  to  control  delinquency 
must  look  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present.  Point  7  calls  for  a  reafl!irmation 
of  the  moral  values  that  can  stop  delinquency  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  allow  this  situation  to  continue.  We  must  make  our  towns  and 
cities  safe,  now  and  forever,  from  juvenile  terror.  Once  Americans  understand 
this,  I  am  sure  they  can  do  it. 

******* 

Part  III 

WHERE    DOES    DISCIPLINE    BEGIN? 

A  very  interesting  newspaper  article  came  to  my  attention.  It  concerned  an 
outdoor  camp  for  boys — one  established  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  religious  or- 
ganization. This  is  no  ordinary  boys  camp.  It  caters  to  youths  whom  many 
other  camps  would  reject  as  undesirable. 

After  school  had  closed  for  the  summer,  a  group  of  about  100  boys  departed 
for  this  camp  from  the  crowded  streets  of  a  large  eastern  city.  Their  ages  ranged 
between  14  and  21.  No  less  than  40  of  them  had  court  records,  and  a  number  of 
others  belonged  to  juvenile  gangs.  Heading  the  group  as  it  boarded  buses  for  a 
month's  stay  at  the  camp  was  a  youth  worker  who  was  only  a  few  years  removed 
from  childhood  himself.  Did  this  young  man  have  any  misgivings  about  the 
backgrounds  and  court  records  of  these  boys?  Not  in  the  least.  In  the  following 
words  he  expressed  his  attitude  toward  the  challenge  presented  by  these  boys: 

"We  have  some  of  the  toughest  guys  in  the  city.  We  know  what  they've  done 
and  what  they're  capable  of  doing.  But  we  show  them  what  toughness  really 
is — being  able  to  face  up  to  problems  and  assume  a  responsible  place  in  the 
community." 

The  man  who  spoke  these  words,  and  the  camp  in  which  he  works,  are  doing  an 
effective  job  in  combating  juvenile  delinquency.  I  would  like  to  contend  in  this 
article  that  his  philosophy  is  our  true  final  answer  to  this  terrifying  problem. 

We  must  show  youth  "what  toughness  really  is."  These  are  profound  words. 
Character,  pride,  resourcefulness,  excellence — these  qualities  require  real  tough- 
ness. It  takes  strength  and  courage  to  be  good,  to  stand  for  the  principles  which 
we  all  know  are  right.  If  we  can  help  our  youths  develop  this  moral  toughness, 
they  will  become  the  kind  of  citizens  America  needs  to  survive  as  a  free  nation. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  urgency  of  the  delinquency  situation.  The  current 
wave  of  youthful  crime  and  vandalism  is  mounting  in  both  size  and  intensity. 
In  community  after  community  across  the  land,  youthful  hoodlums  are  going 
on  the  rampage. 
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As  I  said  2  weeks  ago  in  my  first  article  in  this  series,  juvenile  lawlessness  must 
be  stopped.     The  time  has  come  for  a  counterattack  against  juvenile  delinquency. 

Last  week  I  outlined  half  of  a  counterattack  against  juvenile  delinquency.  I 
presented  a  six-point  plan  to  control  existing  delinquency  by — 

1.  Accenting  the  responsibilities  of  parents; 

2.  Improving  our  juvenile  courts  and  juvenile-aid  facilities; 

3.  Stopping  the  coddling  of  young  criminals; 

4.  Stopping  the  protection  of  juvenile  hoodlums  by  secrecy; 

5.  Cracking  down  on  the  corrupters  of  youth;  and 

6.  Attacking  delinquency  at  the  local  level. 

Fighting  existing  delinquency,  however,  is  only  half  the  problem.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  also  begin  today  to  reestablish  a  farm  moral  structure  to 
prevent  future  delinquency.  We  must  stop  sowing  the  seeds  for  more  frightening 
delinquency  in  the  years  to  come. 

Today,  I  will  suggest  an  approach  to  this  most  difficult  problem.  I  will  try 
to  indicate  a  cure  for  the  underlying  sickness  of  our  age  which  I  call  "decadence 
disease."  If  a  cure  can  be  found,  if  we  can  restore  to  America  the  firm  moral 
precepts  of  our  forefathers,  we  can  ward  off  future  delinquency. 

How  can  we  head  off  future  delinquency?  How  can  we  convert  the  arrogant 
toughness  of  our  teenagers  into  a  moral,  constructive  toughness?  The  best 
way  is  by  example — adult  example.  Yet,  as  examples  thousands  of  American 
mothers  and  fathers  are  proving  themselves  dismal  failures. 

THE    "decadence    DISEASE" 

From  the  examples  of  these  parents,  more  and  more  youngsters  are  learning 
dangerously  harmful  lessons:  "Rules  are  made  to  be  broken."  "If  you  are 
smart  enough,  you  can  get  away  with  anything."  "After  all,  you  only  live 
once." 

Corrupt  slogans.  Parents  by  their  own  words  and  deeds  are  beckoning  young- 
sters to  abandon  the  principles  which  have  made  this  a  great  country. 

"Decadence  disease"  is  infecting  our  children.  And  self-indulgence,  the 
insistence  upon  pleasure  before  duty,  the  constant  search  for  "the  easy  way" — 
are  its  symptoms. 

When  a  child  is  exposed  to  dubious  morality  at  home,  he  invariably  becomes 
confused.  When  glaring  inconsistencies  exist  between  what  he  is  told  is  right 
and  what  he  sees  going  on,  neither  praise  nor  criticism  from  his  parents  can  have 
any  real  meaning.  Mothers  and  fathers  who  bask  in  self-indulgence  are  grossly 
ineffective  at  discipling  their  children  or  inspiring  them  toward  worthwhile  goals. 

Confronted  with  the  charge,  "You  kids  are  making  this  a  lousy  world,"  one 
member  of  a  tough  juvenile  gang  replied,  "Yeah?  That's  the  way  we  found  it." 
And  if  the  adult  atmosphere  surrounding  this  young  man  and  other  members 
of  "bopping"  gangs  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  probably  will  be  impossible 
to  disagree  with  his  flippant  remark. 

Discipline  is  the  opposite  of  self-indulgence.  Show  me  a  home  in  which  the 
parents  practice  self-discipline  and  I'll  show  you  a  home  where  a  mother  and 
father  hold  the  love  and  respect  of  their  chilch'on.  A  yoiuigster  asks  only  to  be 
taught  the  boundaries  of  acceptable  behavior.  Discipline,  fairly  and  consistently 
invoked,  breeds  pride  and  respect.  And  children  want — desperately — to  be 
disciplined. 

THEY    NEED    GUIDEPOSTS 

Superficially,  they  may  rebel.  But  on  a  deeper  level,  where  character  is 
formed,  a  child  wants  to  be  told  what  he  can  and  cannot  do.  He  needs  guide- 
posts  to  help  him  orient  himself  to  the  world.  He  looks  to  his  parents  for  these 
guideposts.  If  parents  are  lazy  or  indifferent  or  overind\ilgent,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  a  child  loses  love  and  respect  for  them?  How  can  a  child  continue  to  look 
up  to  a  parent  who  continually  compromises  and  yields  to  him? 

No  American,  regardless  of  his  age,  outgrows  the  need  for  discipline  and  self- 
discipline.  In  a  democracy,  restraint  and  self-control  are  essential  in  all  phases 
of  life.  This  fact  should  be  evident  to  all  normal  adults,  and  it  should  serve  as  a 
guide  to  them  in  rearing  their  children. 

Frankly,  I  become  irritated  when  I  hear  doting  mothers  and  fathers  say,  "I 
love  Junior  so  much  that  I  just  can't  bring  myself  to  punish  him."  In  reality, 
these  parents  do  not  love  their  children.  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  love  indeed  which 
turns  a  normal  infant  into  a  maladjusted  child! 

And  let  there  be  no  mistake,  an  undisciplined  child  cannot  help  being  mal- 
adjusted.    Frustration,  tension,  and  resentment  confront  him  on  all  sides. 
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On  the  west  coast,  three  young  boys  were  caught  in  the  act  of  letting  air  out  of 
automobile  tires.  The  father  of  one  of  the  boys,  an  11-year-old,  was  summoned 
to  police  headquarters.  Told  that  the  youths  had  deflated  scores  of  tires,  the 
father  imhesitatingly  said,  "Son,  pump  them  up  again."  After  supervising  as 
the  boys  inflated  16  tires  with  hand  pumps,  he  yielded  a  bit  and  rented  a  power 
air  pump  for  them  to  use.     But  he  saw  to  it  that  the  job  was  completed. 

What  a  refreshing  and  praiseworthy  attitude!  Contrast  this  with  the  attitude 
of  other  parents  whom  law  enforcement  agencies  encounter  day  after  day: 

"Oh,  no!  Not  my  Harry!  You  officers  are  always  picking  on  him.  Why 
don't  you  let  him  alone?" 

A    FIRM    HAND 

Pampering,  overprotection,  making  excuses,  and  cooing  soft  words  when  a 
firm  hand  across  the  seat  of  the  trousers  would  be  more  appropriate  are  practices 
which  create  contempt  for  authority  and  obstruct  decency  among  youth.  These 
practices  are  harmful  enough  when  they  exist  merely  in  the  home.  But  today 
we  even  find  them  spreading  to  some  of  our  courts. 

In  California,  a  17-year-old  hoodlum  was  arrested  following  an  attempted 
burglary.  This  young  criminal  cursed  at  the  arresting  officers  and  boasted  that 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  report  they  made,  the  courts  would  release  him  in  a 
couple  of  days.  What  made  him  so  certain  of  this?  "I've  been  arrested  and 
released  before,"  he  sneered  in  defiance. 

Near  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  15-year-old  was  attacked  from  behind  and  viciously 
beaten  by  an  older  boy  who  was  wielding  a  milk  jug.  The  victim's  skull  was 
fractured,  his  nose  broken,  and  he  required  a  number  of  stitches.  The  attack 
was  unprovoked.  Yet,  when  the  assailant  appeared  in  court,  the  judge  dismissed 
the  assault  charge. 

In  another  case  local  policemen  were  assaulted  by  two  17-year-olds  who  called 
them  obscene  names  and  shouted  at  a  crowd  of  people  to  "help  kill"  the  officers. 
During  the  fracas,  a  gun  was  taken  from  one  of  the  teenagers.  Both  of  these 
youths  had  police  records.  Yet,  for  openly  defying  the  law,  each  of  them  was 
sentenced  to  serve  only  60  days  in  jail  and  a  term  of  probation. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  I  do  not  advocate  handling  all  violators  under  the 
same  rules  which  are  applied  to  hardened  criminals.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  the 
seriousness  of  violating  the  law  must  be  impressed  upon  juvenile  delinquents  and 
other  young  offenders.  They  must  learn  that,  in  spite  of  the  leniencies  they 
may  receive  in  the  interest  of  rehabilitation,  and  in  spite  of  their  youth,  society 
still  holds  them  responsible  for  their  acts.  And  that  repeated  violations  will  not 
be  tolerated — no  matter  how  young  the  offender  may  be. 

APPROPRIATE    PUNISHMENTS 

In  dealing  with  juveniles,  it  is  essential  that  the  punishment  fit  both  the  offense 
and  the  offender. 

Six  boys  in  Virginia  were  convicted  of  savagely  beating  and  mistreating  a  mule. 
They  used  planks  and  pummeled  the  poor  animal  so  cruelly  that  it  was  feared 
it  would  lose  an  eye.  The  judge  who  heard  the  case  ordered  that  the  boys  be 
given  what  many  may  regard  as  an  appropriate  punishment,  "a  good  sound  old- 
fashioned  whipping"  by  their  parents.  In  addition,  each  of  the  six  was  released 
to  the  custody  of  his  parents  on  strict  injunction  of  good  behavior  until  he 
attains  the  age  of  18. 

In  another  case,  a  17-year-old  boy  who  had  committed  extensive  acts  of  van- 
dalism in  a  high  school  was  placed  on  probation  under  the  provision  that  he  find 
a  part-time  job  after  school  and  make  restitution  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month 
for  the  damage  he  had  done. 

If,  as  a  result  of  their  sentences,  the  six  Virginia  youths  learn  to  respect  the  feel- 
ings of  animals  and  the  teenage  vandal  learns  to  value  the  property  of  others,  the 
courts  will  have  helped  them  to  become  better  citizens.  What  more  can  we  ask 
of  our  juvenile  courts  than  a  record  of  positive  accomplishments  such  as  this? 

But  we  must  understand  that  a  child  will  never  reach  a  juvenile  court  if  his 
parents  believe  and  practice  discipline.  No  child  will  hate  his  parents  if  firm  but 
fair  discipline  is  consistently  applied.  On  the  contrary,  the  youngster  will  feel  his 
father  and  mother  care  enough  about  him  to  want  to  teach  him  the  differences 
between  right  and  wrong.  Indifference  and  overindulgence  breed  contempt. 
Discipline  breeds  love. 
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THE    DEADLY    SLOGANS 

Our  teenagers  must  be  taught  discipline  outside  the  home,  too.  Many  visitors 
to  our  shores  simply  cannot  understand,  for  example,  how  an  American  youth  could 
ever  strike  a  teacher  or,  for  that  matter,  refuse  to  obey  a  teacher's  command. 
The  homelands  of  these  people  have  a  deep-bred  respect  for  teachers  and  other 
public  officials. 

The  teens  are  difficult  years.  They  are  a  stage  of  life  when  virtually  every  child 
begins  to  feel  new  pressures.  "Conform."  "Give  in."  "Join  the  crowd." 
"Don't  be  a  square."  These  are  more  than  expressions.  They  are  real  and 
awesome  forces  in  the  teenage  world. 

The  stereotype  of  our  modern-day  troubled  teenager  is  an  unruly,  outspoken, 
rock-and-roll  addict  who  cruises  the  streets  in  a  "souped-up"  jalopy,  shouting  in- 
sults out  the  window.  In  appearance  he  aspires  to  looking  "shaggy"  and  to  leav- 
ing behind  the  impression  that  he  has  not  been  near  a  barbershop  in  weeks. 

The  teenagers  who  fit  into  this  general  pattern  are  fickle,  aimless,  and  confused. 
Whether  drag  racing  down  a  major  highway  or  thumping  a  pencil  in  dejected 
boredom  over  their  schoolwork,  these  boys  and  girls  feel  a  basic  insecurity.  A 
void  exists  in  their  lives,  and  they  are  constantly  experimenting — shifting  from  one 
fad  and  one  "craze"  to  another — trying  often  pathetically  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  bravado  and  self-confident  air  of  these  youngsters  veil  only  thinly  a  basic 
fear  and  uncertainty,  an  emptiness  which  gnaws  deep  in  their  souls.  These 
children  long  for  something  which  cannot  be  found  without  the  help  of  adult 
society:  discipline  and  direction. 

We  are  plagued  by  a  growing  juvenile  problem  only  because  adult  America 
has  failed  its  youth.  Rather  than  standing  aloof  and  asking,  "What  is  the  younger 
generation  coming  to?"  we  adults  must  establish  a  closer  relationship  with  our 
youngsters.  They  need  standards,  goals,  wholesome  examples.  They  need 
vision  and  imagination  such  as  burned  so  intensely  in  the  hearts  of  our  fore- 
fathers.    They  need  adults  who  will  help  give  direction  to  their  lives. 

In  my  book,  "Masters  of  Deceit,"  I  wrote:  "*  *  *  youth  gravitates  toward 
companionship  with  competent,  generous,  and  experienced  adults  *  *  *.  If 
the  adults  can  show,  in  action,  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  high  idealism  with 
solid  practicality  and  patience,  the  results  will  enhance  character  and  citizen- 
ship development  manyfold." 

OUR    ADULT    DELINQUENCY 

Herein  lies  the  solution  to  the  problem.  We  adults  must  set  the  example  for 
young  America.  Let  us  invade  the  juvenile  world  with  ideals.  Let  us  bring 
meaning  and  purpose  into  the  lives  of  our  children.  Let  us  leave  no  room  in 
their  minds  for  ugly  thoughts  or  vicious  deeds.  And  they  will  have  no  need  to 
turn  to  either  criminality  or  to  communism  to  fill  a  void. 

If  we  adults  succeed,  if  we  can  change  destructive  toughness  to  firm,  moral 
toughness,  we  will  have  succeeded  in  preventing  delinquency  in  the  future. 
And  we  will  have  bequeathed  to  our  children — and  to  our  Nation — the  greatest 
gift  of  all.  We  will  have  given  them  the  toughness,  moral  fiber,  strength,  and 
courage  to  keep  our  Nation  strong  and  free. 

Senator  Tydings.  I  have  listened  to  much  speculation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  to  the  delinquency  problem  that  we  have  in  the  District. 
I  have  considered  many  possible  ways  of  attacking  this  phenomenon. 
And  there  are  many  ways.  But  I  keep  returning  to  one  central 
thought:  in  our  society  there  is  no  effective  solution  to  the  crime  and 
delinquency  problem  which  does  not  include  prevention  of  the  births 
of  unwanted  and  unloved  children. 

What  we  must  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  communicate  our  knowledge 
of  birth-control  practices  to  the  poor  and  uneducated  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  next  generation.  Donald  Bogue,  in  his  article,  "Popula- 
tion Growth  in  the  United  States,"  noted  that: 

If  this  unwanted  and  excessive  growth  is  to  be  avoided,  the  fertility  limitations 
needed  to  stop  it  must  be  accepted  by  the  children  of  today  (who  are  10  years  of 
age  and  under)  when  they  grow  to  adulthood  and  by  all  future  generations  of 
children.  Fertility  levels  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  family  values  inherited 
by  children  from  parents  and  religious  leaders.  The  time  to  begin  the  program 
of  education  and  guidance  which  these  children  need  in  order  to  live  in  the  demo- 
graphic world  of  the  21st  century  is  not  the  year  2000,  but  now. 
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EQUAL    OPPORTUNITY    FOR    ALL 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  advocate, 
and  this  bill  does  not  provide  for,  making  birth  control  information 
available  to  persons  who  by  reason  of  religious  conviction,  or  otherwise, 
do  not  choose  to  practice  family  planning.  That  is  their  sacred  right 
and  privilege,  and  I  respect  it.  But  I  feel  equally  strongly  that  the 
available  medical  information  on  the  subject  of  human  fertility  should 
not  be  denied  the  poor,  the  uneducated,  or  the  illiterate  family  that 
wishes  to  limit  its  growth. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note — as  you  have  pointed  out  in  your  remarks 
here  today — the  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  American  public  and 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government,  particularly  during  the  past 
5  years.  We  need  only  look  back  to  1960,  when  a  report  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions began  by  saying:  "Americans  are  hoplessly  divided  on  the 
subject  of  birth  control."  If  we  look  back  to  that  time,  we  must 
indeed  be  gratified  by  the  change  we  have  witnessed  in  the  intervening 
years. 

But  we  cannot  rest  upon  the  advances  that  have  been  made.  It 
would  indeed  be  an  irony,  Mr.  Chairman,  if,  amidst  the  stunning 
advances  in  knowledge  which  have  taken  place  in  this  century,  we 
were  not  able  to  make  available  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  what  we  know  about  family  planning.  I 
believe  that  S.  1676  is  an  important  first  step  in  our  efforts  to  meet 
this  new  challenge,  and  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  report  this 
important  bill  favorably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  again  to  take  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mend you  personally  for  the  leadership,  the  courage  and  the  fortitude 
that  you  have  shown  in  pioneering  this  vital  legislative  educational 
process.  I  believe  that  your  efforts  in  this  field  will  be  remembered 
many,  many  years  after  you  and  I  have  passed  from  the  scene.  The 
dialog  which  is  taking  place  in  this  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  tremendously  helpful.  When  they  are  advised  of  all 
of  the  facts,  I  feel  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  over- 
whelmingly agree  with  the  position  which  you  are  taking ;  namely,  that 
persons  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  have  the  best 
medical  advice  we  have  in  the  field  of  family  planning. 

The  problem  of  population  control  is  one  of  the  great  problems 
which  we  face  in  the  world  today — ^and  certainly  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  our  AID  program  in  India  are  not  going  to  work  unless 
we  are  able  to  transmit  our  knowledge  of  population  control  to  these 
countries. 

So  I  think  that  the  work  you  have  done  and  are  doing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  highly  commendable,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  one  of  the 
laborers  in  the  vineyards  under  your  gentlemanship  in  this  important 
effort. 

Senator  Gruening.  Senator  Ty dings,  thank  you  for  your  kind 
remarks  and  particularly  for  your  fine  statement  and  your  magnificent 
support  of  this  issue  that  we  are  here  discussing.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  text  of  the  booklet  produced  in  1960  by  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  "Birth  Control  and  Public  Policy,"  to 
which  you  referred,  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

Without  objection,  I  so  order. 

(The  booklet  referred  to  follows:) 
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Exhibit  36 

Birth  Control  and  Public  Polic> 

(Booklet  by   Norman  St.  John-Stevas,  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  July    1960) 

FOREWORD 

Americans  are  hopelessly  divided  on  the  question  of  birth  control  (>ru 
large  group  of  citizens  holds,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  iha' 
contraception  is  contrary  to  the  Natural  Law,  is  consequently  im 
moral  and  thoroughly  unacceptable  as  a  solution  either  to  the  popula- 
tion  problem   facing   the   nations   or   the   personal    problem    facing 
individual  families.  Another  large  group,  comprising  in  all  probabiliis 
the  majority  of  Americans,  regards  modern  techniques  of  birth  con 
trol  as  a  blessing.  Among  these  supporters  of  "planned  parenthiKHJ 
are  millions  of  religious  folk.  Indeed,  a  number  of  church  leaders  hiivc 
lately  suggested  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  practice  of  birth 
control  may  be  a  couple's  religious  duty. 

This  division  between  Americans  is  inevitably  the  source  of  friction 
and  religious  tension  in  the  community.  From  time  to  time  the  contro- 
versy over  birth  control  flares  up  on  the  front  pages;  but  even  .when 
things  are  comparatively  quiet,  it  ticks  away  like  an  angry  bomb  ready 
to  explode  at  any  moment. 

In  our  study  of  religious  institutions,  the  issue  has  been  unavoid- 
able, for  it  is  not  just  a  private  matter  to  be  solved  conscientiously  by 
individual  Americans.  There  are  laws  in  some  states  prohibiting  the 
practice  of  contraception  or  its  promulgation.  There  have  been  bitter 
controversies  centered  around  birth  control  and  the  public  hospital, 
birth  control  and  the  social  welfare  agency,  the  teaching  of  birth  con- 
trol in  the  schools.  There  have  been  proposals  that  the  United  States 
assist  foreign  nations  in  promoting  birth  control,  and  a  flat  rejection 
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ol  ihc^c  proposals,  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  There  have  been  de- 
mand*^ that  candidates  for  ofTice  take  a  public  position  on  the  question. 
1  hesc  arc  riot  'private"  matters. 

It  is  most  unUkely  that  Americans  will  ever  reach  ultimate  agree- 
ment on  the  morality  of  birth  control.  Conceivably,  though,  some 
working  agreement  at>out  public  policy  can  be  achieved.  That  agree- 
ment will  not  be  reached  m  an  atmosphere  clogged  with  exaggerated 
charges,  emotional  recriminations,  and  sloganeering.  It  will  require  a 
coo!  knowledge  of  the  factual  situation,  of  the  arguments  made  for  and 
Hk^ainst  the  disputed  practice,  and  of  the  proper  relationship  between 
r.vra^s  and  law 

In  this  Report  to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, Norman  St.  John-Stevas  has  produced  a  scholarly  survey  of  the 
whole  birth-control  controversy.  We  are  pleased  to  share  it  v^th  a 
l2ri:r  public.  Incidentally,  as  the  introductory  note  to  this  Report 
j.x)ir:ts  out,  the  paper  forms  pan  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  morals 
aud  law  which  Dr.  St.  John-Stevas  recently  completed  under  a  fellow- 
."-i.ip  grant  made  in  connection  with  the  Center's  Study  of  Religious 
Institutions. 

John  Cogley 
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History 


From  the  earliest  times  man  has  attempted  to  control  conception. 
Anthropologists  have  established  that  both  magical  and  rational  meth- 
ods were  employed  by  primitive  tribes.'  Amongst  the  civilised  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  all 
possessed  knowledge  of  contraception.  Plato  wished  to  restrict  all  pro- 
creation by  law,  confining  it  to  men  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
thirty-five  and  women  aged  twenty  to  forty.  Aristotle  also  recommended 
the  legal  regulation  of  conception  and  approved  both  abortion  and 
infanticide.  By  scientific  research,  Greek  physicians  and  medical  writ- 
ers greatly  improved  existing  contraceptive  techniques.^  Their  discov- 
eries were  utilised  by  the  Romans,  but,  contrary  to  pxjpular  belief,  con- 
traceptive knowledge  was  not  widely  diffused  in  the  Roman  world, 
being  confined  in  the  main  to  medical  writers,  physicians,  and  scholars.' 
Islamic  contraceptive  medicine,  which  owed  much  to  the  Greeks,  was 


note:  The  word  "contraception"  is  used  throughout  this  Report  in  the  sense  of 
artificial  methods  of  birth  control. 

1.  See  Norman  E.  Himes.  Medical  History  of  Contraception  (Baltimore,  1936), 
chap.  I.  For  the  early  history  of  family  limitation  see  also,  Marie  Slopes.  Con- 
traception: Its  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  (London,  1934),  chap.  IX. 

2.  Himes,  chap.  IV.  Soranos  of  Ephesus  (98-138)  made  the  greatest  single 
contribution. 

3.  Himes,  p.  100. 
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developed  during  the  middle  ages,  but  little  progress  was  made  m 
Europe  during  the  same  period,  the  attitude  of  the  Church  being  un- 
favourable to  such  researches.  It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century 
that  a  new  advance  was  made  with  the  publication  in  1564,  two  years 
after  his  death,  of  Gabriele  Fallopio's  De  Morbo  Gallico,  a  treatise  on 
venereal  disease.  His  treatise  contained  the  first  published  account  of 
the  condom  or  sheath,  which  Fallopio  claimed  to  have  invented.  The 
condom  was  employed  during  the  eighteenth  century,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  being  mainly  used  in  brothels,  but  also  sold  in 
shops  in  London  and  elsewhere.^  At  the  end  of  the  century  contracep- 
tives were  still  associated  exclusively  with  immorality  and  vice,  but  by 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  position  had  been  deeply  under- 
mined and  the  way  prepared  for  the  general  acceptance  of  contracep- 
tives which  has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  our  own  time. 

Thomas  Malthus,  an  Anglican  curate,  was  the  unwitting  founder  of 
the  modem  birth  control  movement,  by  means  of  his  famous  Essay  on 
the  Principle  oj  Population,  published  in  1798.  His  thesis  was  simple. 
Both  population  and  food  supplies  tend  to  increase,  but  since  popula- 
tion increases  faster  than  means  of  subsistence,  the  majority  of  the 
human  race  is  doomed  to  perpetual  poverty  and  malnutrition.  Disease 
and  war  act  as  natural  checks  and  so  prevent  a  universal  cataclysm.  In 
the  first  edition  of  his  book  Malthus  offered  no  way  of  escape  from  this 
dreadful  treadmill,  but  in  1 803  the  second  edition  of  his  Essay  included 
recommendations  for  "moral  restraint."  By  this  Malthus  did  not  mean 
that  sexual  intercourse  should  be  restrained  in  marriage,  but  that  mar- 
riages should  be  postponed  to  a  late  age  or  complete  celibacy  embraced. 
Far  from  advocating  any  means  of  contraception,  he  expressly  con- 
demned recourse  to  "improper  arts." 

Radical  reaction  to  Malthus's  pessimistic  and  conservative  doctrine 
was  sharp.  Generally  accepted,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  efforts  at 
social  reform,  for  by  his  hypothesis  these  were  automatically  con- 


4.  Francis  Grose,  A  Guide  to  Health,  Beauty,  Riches  and  Honour  (2d  cd.; 
Lxjndon,  1796),  iii.  Mmc.  dc  Sivigni,  in  the  previous  century,  had  referred  to 
the  condom,  in  a  letter  written  to  her  daughter  in  1671,  as  "a  bulwark  against 
enjoyment,  and  a  cobweb  against  danger." 
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demned  to  failure.^  Godwin  wrote  two  inetlective  replies  to  refute 
Malthus,  but  it  was  left  to  Francis  Place,  in  his  Illustrations  and  Proofs 
of  the  Principle  of  Population,  published  in  1822,  to  suggest  that  in  the 
use  of  artificial  contraception  lay  the  answer  to  population  problems  * 
If,  he  wrote,  "it  were  once  clearly  understood,  that  it  was  not  disrepu- 
table for  married  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  such  precautionarv 
means  as  would,  without  being  injurious  to  health,  or  destructive  <4 
female  delicacy,  prevent  conception,  a  sufficient  check  might  at  once 
be  given  to  the  increase  of  population  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence, 
vice  and  misery,  to  a  prodigious  extent,  might  be  removed  from  society, 
and  the  object  of  Mr.  Malthus,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  of  every  philanthropic 
person,  be  promoted,  by  the  increase  of  comfort,  of  intelligence,  and  oi 
moral  conduct,  in  the  mass  of  the  population."^  Place  supplemented 
his  argument  by  distributing  amongst  the  working  classes  a  series  at 
"diabolical  handbills"  recommending  contraception.  Despite  their  out 
lining  a  particular  method  of  contraception— the  use  of  a  sponge  and 
attached  ribbon— they  were  not  legally  suppressed.  Similar  immunity 
was  enjoyed  by  the  publications  of  Place's  disciples,  Richard  Caiiik. 
Richard  Hassell,  and  William  Campion.  Place's  influence  spread  to  thr 
United  States,  where  Robert  Dale  Owen  was  emboldened  in  1830  to 
publish  the  first  American  booklet  on  birth  control,  Moral  Physiology." 
Two  years  later.  Dr.  Charles  Knowlton,  a  Massachusetts  phystaan. 
published  anonymously  a  further  treatise  on  contraceptive  mcthodi. 
curiously  entitled  Fruits  of  Philosophy.  Knowlton  eventually  served  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  his  part  in  publishing  this  book,  and  later  u 
was  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  English  trial.  Malthusian  contentiom 


5.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  similar  reaction  of  the  radical  New  Statesman  and 
Nation  to  the  suggestion  that  aid  to  under-developed  countries  was  no<  an  un- 
mixed benefit  since  it  exacerbated  population  problems  (Sept.  6,  1952,  44:253). 
For  subsequent  discussion  of  this  editorial  see  44:319,  349-50.  378. 

6.  Jeremy  Bentham  had  advocated  the  use  of  birth  control  to  reduce  tJie  poor 
rates  in  1797  (Himes.  p.  211,  n.  4). 

7.  Illustrations  and  Proofs  of  the  Principle  of  Population,  ed.  Norman  E.  HinK« 
(London.  1930),  p.  165. 

8.  This  went  through  several  editions  within  a  year  and  had  achieved  an  Aatk>- 
American  circulation  of  75.000  by  1877.  the  year  of  Owen's  death. 
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were  revived  by  George  Drysdale  in  his  Elements  of  Social  Science, 
published  in  England  in  1854,  in  which  he  advocated  "preventive 
sexual  intercourse." 

By  mid-century  Malthusian  prophecies  and  their  suggested  remedies 
were  generally  discussed  in  educated  circles,  but  the  general  public  was 
still  ignorant  of  contraception  and  the  arguments  for  its  use.  In  1877, 
however,  the  trial  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Annie  Besant  for  pub- 
lishing an  English  edition  of  Fruits  oj  Philosophy  made  contraception 
a  hotly  debated  subject  throughout  the  country  and  amongst  all  classes.* 
Mrs.  Besant  utilised  a  golden  opportunity  to  spread  the  good  news, 
si>eaking  at  inordinate  length  and  spending  much  of  her  time  address- 
ing the  public  on  the  laws  of  Malthus  and  the  necessity  for  birth  control, 
rather  than  defending  herself  against  the  charge  of  publishing  an  ob- 
scene libel.  Both  defendants  were  found  guilty,  but  the  following  year 
the  conviction  was  set  aside  for  a  defect  in  the  indictment.  The  effects 
of  the  prosecution  were  startling.  Before  1876  the  circulation  of  Fruits 
oj  Philosophy  had  been  only  one  thousand  per  year,  but  by  August 
1881  no  less  than  185,000  copies  had  been  sold,  bearing  out  the  words 
of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  at  the  trial  that  "a  more  ill  advised  and 
more  injudicious  prosecution  never  was  instituted."^"  Knowledge  of 
contraceptive  methods  became  widespread,  and  the  work  was  carried 
forward  by  the  Malthusian  League,  founded  in  1878,  with  Annie  Besant 
as  its  first  secretary.** 


9.  See  The  Times  (London).  June  18  et  seq.,  1877,  for  an  account  of  the  trial. 
For  a  reconstruction  of  the  trial  see  Norman  St.  John-Stevas.  Obscenity  and 
the  Law  (London,  1956),  pp.  70-74.  For  the  appeal  decision  see  Bradlaugh  v.  R 
(1878),  3  Q.B.D.  607.  See  also  Vol.  II  of  Hypatia  Bonner's  Charles  Bradlaugh 
(London,  1894). 

10.  Himes,  Medical  History  ....  p.  243.  Edward  Tnielove,  a  Freethought  pub- 
lisher, was  summoned  in  1877  for  publishing  Owen's  Moral  Physiology.  Hearing 
of  the  case  was  postponed  until  1878  to  enable  the  Bradlaugh-Besant  case  to  be 
disposed  of.  In  February  1878  the  first  jury  failed  to  agree,  and  a  second  trial 
was  instituted.  Tnielove  was  sentenced  to  prison,  and  efforts  to  secure  his  release 
failed.  Truelove's  case  is  an  important  landmark  in  the  history  of  birth  control 
in  England  but  at  the  time  was  overshadowed  by  the  more  spectacular  trial  of 
Bradlaugh  and  Besant. 

11.  Annie  Besant  renounced  contraception  in  1891,  after  becoming  a  theosophist. 
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Of  itself  the  Bradlaugh-Besant  trial  would  not  have  resulted  in  t 
popularisation  of  contraception,  but  it  came  at  a  moment  peculiaiiy 
favourable  to  the  cause.  Industrialisation  and  the  fall  in  the  death  rate 
had  resulted  in  a  vastly  increased  population,  the  great  depression  of 
1873-96  led  to  widespread  dislocation  in  agriculture  and  industry, 
women  were  becoming  more  emancipated  and  unwilling  to  bear  the 
burden  of  unrestricted  families,  while  legislation  forbidding  child  em- 
ployment had  reduced  the  value  of  children  as  income-earning  assets." 
Shortly  after  the  trial,  in  1880,  education  for  the  first  time  was  made 
compulsory  in  England,  and  this  increased  the  financial  burden  of  large 
families.  Contraception  had  still  to  win  general  social  acceptance,  but 
after  1878  few  attempts  were  made  to  suppress  bona  fide  birth  control 
propaganda  by  law."  The  way  was  thus  opened  for  a  flow  of  publica- 
tions advocating  birth  control.  In  1879  Annie  Besant  published  her 
own  treatise.  The  Law  of  Population.^*  By  1891  it  had  sold  175,000 
copies  in  England  alone,  at  the  low  price  of  sixpence  each.  English  law 
had  become  quiescent,  but  private  opposition  to  birth  control  was  still 
strong.  Thus  in  1887  Dr.  Henry  AUbutt's  name  was  erased  from  the 
medical  register  by  the  General  Medical  Council  for  publishing  a 
popular  work  on  birth  control,  The  Wife's  Handbook}^  In  1913  the 
Malthusian  League  for  the  first  time  published  a  practical  handbook 
on  birth  control.  Hygienic  Methods  of  Family  Limitation,  and  put  it  in 
general  circulation  without  legal  incident.  After  the  first  world  war,  the 
social  restrictions  on  dissemination  of  birth  control  information  dis- 
solved. Marie  Stoj)es  founded  the  Society  for  Constructive  Birth  Con- 


12.  Not  unimportant  was  the  discovery  of  the  vulcanisation  of  rubber  by  Good- 
year and  Hancock  in  1843-44,  which  made  possible  the  production  of  a  cheap, 
reliable  condom.  ... 

13.  Truclovc's  publications,  as  a  resuh  of  an  appeal,  were  not  finaHy  destroyed 
until  1879.  However,  this  destruction  order  was  intrinsically  part  of  the  original 
proceedings  initiated  in  1878. 

14.  This  was  never  prosecuted  in  England  but  was  prosecuted  in  Australia  and 
condemned  at  first  instance.  The  conviction  for  publishing  was  later  set  aside 
on  appeal,  the  judge  holding  that  the  test  of  obscenity  was  not  whether  it  pro- 
moted immoral  ideas  but  whether  the  language  itself  was  obscene.  Ex  parte 
Collins  (1888).  9  L.R.  (N.S.W.),  497;  5  W.N.  85. 

15.  See  H.  A.  Allbutt,  Artificial  Checks  to  Population  (London,  1889),  p.  7. 
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trol  and  in  1921  opened  the  first  birth  control  clinic  in  London.  Her 
work  was  carried  on  by  Harold  Cox,  Julian  Huxley,  Norman  Haire, 
Dean  Inge,  Lord  Dawson  of  Penn,  and  others.  In  1930  the  Lambeth 
Conference  gave  a  grudging  approval  to  family  planning  by  contracep- 
tives, a  concession  which  led  to  a  more  wholehearted  approval  by  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1958.  The  official  visits  paid  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Family  Planning  Association  in 
London,  in  1955  and  1958,  symbolised  the  nearly  complete  triumph 
of  the  birth  control  movement  in  Great  Britain.'" 

In  the  United  States,  the  movement  has  not  met  with  such  unquali- 
fied success.  Dr.  Knowlton  was  succeeded  by  other  medical  writers 
advancing  the  cause  of  birth  control,  including  A.  M.  Mauriceau, 
J.  Soule,  Edward  Bliss  Foote,  and  his  son  Edward  Bond  Foote.  John 
Humphrey  Noyes  founded  the  Oneida  colony  in  New  York  and  advo- 
cated his  own  particular  method  of  birth  control.'^  Birth  control  suf- 
fered a  severe  setback  in  1873  when,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Anthony 
Comstock,  Congress  enacted  a  statute  excluding  contraceptives  and 
contraceptive  information  from  the  mails,  declaring  them  obscene.'" 
Many  states  followed  suit  and  passed  statutes  banning  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  contraceptives.  These  laws  were  enforced  with  varying 
degrees  of  efficiency  in  different  parts  of  the  country  but  undoubtedly 
hindered  the  acceptance  of  birth  control  by  the  community.  In  1912 
Margaret  Sanger,  a  New  York  nurse,  started  her  life's  work  as  a  zealot 
for  birth  control.  She  began  studying  the  subject  and  gave  her  first 
public  lectures.  In  1914  she  undertook  publication  of  a  new  monthly 
magazine,  The  Woman  Rebel,  and  was  arrested  and  indicted  under  the 
Comstock  law.  She  fled  to  Europe  and  the  following  year  her  husband 
was  imprisoned  for  a  short  term  for  handing  out  a  copy  of  her  pamphlet 
on  Family  Limitation.  Mrs.  Sanger  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
on  Cktober  16,  1916,  opened  the  first  Birth  Control  Qinic  in  the 
United  States  in  Brooklyn.  The  clinic  was  raided  and  closed  by  the 


16.  Advice  on  contraccptton  is  still  to  some  extent  restricted  when  sought  as 
part  of  the  National  Health  Service.  See  p.  14  of  this  work. 

17.  Coitus  reservalus:  intercourse  which  stops  short  of  ejaculation. 

18.  Sec.  211  ctf  the  Penal  Code. 
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poWce,  Mrs.  Sanger  and  her  sister  both  being  sentenced  to  thirty  days" 
imprisonment  in  1917.  Nevertheless,  she  continued  her  work  and  prop- 
aganda, basing  her  appeal  on  the  suflfering  caused  to  women  by  un- 
limited child  bearing  rather  than  on  Malthusian  arguments.  In  1917 
the  National  Birth  Control  League  was  founded,  and  Mrs.  Sanger 
began  publication  of  the  Birth  Control  Review.  National  and  inter 
national  conferences  were  held,  and  in  1921  the  New  York  Birth  (  on 
trol  Clinical  Research  Bureau  was  opened.  Repeated  efforts  led  h\ 
Mrs.  Sanger  and  Mary  Ware  Dennett  were  made  to  repeal  or  amend 
the  federal  laws  restricting  birth  control  but  were  not  successful.'" 
In  1929  the  New  York  clinic  was  raided  and  its  director  and  assistant 
arrested.  They  were  later  discharged,  and  the  clinic  continued  its  work 
Public  opinion  gradually  began  to  favour  birth  control.  The  gyneco- 
logical section  of  the  American  Medical  Association  had  passed  a 
motion  in  1925  recommending  the  altering  of  the  law  to  allow  physi- 
cians to  give  contraceptive  advice;  in  1931  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  published  a  report  favouring  birth  control;  support 
also  came  from  the  American  Neurological  Association,  the  Eugenics 
Society,  and  the  Central  Conference  of  Rabbis.  In  1936  the  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  a  ruling  of  the  District  Court  that  contraceptives 
imported  for  a  lawful  purpose  did  not  come  within  the  restrictions  of 
federal  law.^*'  In  1937  the  American  Medical  Association  unanimously 
agreed  to  accept  birth  control  "as  an  integral  part  of  medical  practice 
and  education." 

Today  birth  control  —  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches 
always  excepted  —  is  generally  approved  in  the  United  States.  The 
courts  have  modified  the  operation  of  federal  statutes,  and  most  state 


19.  Sec  Birth  Control  Laws  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett  (New  York,  1926).  aod 
My  Fight  for  Birth  Control  by  Margaret  Sanger  (New  York,  1931).  In  1929 
the  National  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  for  Birth  Control  was  organized 
with  Mrs.  Sanger  as  President  to  secure  alteration  of  federal  statutes.  In  1930 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  by  Senator  GOlett  (Mass.)  to  exempt  the 
medical  profession  from  their  operation.  The  bill  failed.  Earlier,  io  1923,  a 
straight  repeal  of  the  federal  statutes  in  so  far  as  they  affected  birth  control  had 
also  failed  (the  Cummins-Vaile  bill).  Attacks  were  also  ma^  on  state  legislatioo. 

20.  United  Slates  v.  Ont  Pockait.  86  F    (2d>  IM  (2d  Cir  )  (I9H) 
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statutes  have  been  liberally  interpreted.  Hundreds  of  different  types 
of  contraceptive  are  in  use,  and  contraception  has  become  big  business. 
In  April  1958  Robert  Sheehan  estimated  that  the  contraceptive  trade 
in  the  United  States  grossed  $200,000,000  a  year,  no  less  than 
$150,000,000  being  spent  on  condoms.^'  Despite  this  activity  and 
considerable  medical  research,  the  ideal  method  of  contraception  still 
docs  not,  and  possibly  cannot,  exist.  Such  a  method  should  display  five 
features:  it  should  be  wholly  effective  and  reliable;  harmless  to  users 
and  to  subsequent  children;  aesthetically  acceptable;  moderate  in  price; 
and  unobjectionable  on  religious  and  moral  grounds. 


Englisli  Law 


Traditionally  the  law  in  England  has  followed  the  Prayer  Book  in 
recognising  the  procreation  of  children  as  the  primary  purpose  of 
marriage.  Thus,  in  an  early  nineteenth  century  case.  Sir  John  Nicholl 
referred  to  the  procreation  of  children  as  "the  primary  and  most  legit- 
imate object  of  wedlock. "^2  The  continued  operation  of  the  doctrine 
was  illustrated  by  a  Court  of  Appeal  case  of  1946,  where  it  was  held 
that  a  man  who  had  consistently  refused  to  have  intercourse  without 
employing  a  contraceptive  against  the  wishes  of  his  wife  had  wilfully 
refused  to  consummate  the  marriage,  thus  entitling  her  to  a  decree  of 
nullity."  "We  are  of  opinion,"  said  Lx>rd  Justice  du  Parcq,  "that  sexual 
intercourse  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete  where  a  husband  deliberately 


21.  The  Birth  Control  Pill."  Fortune  Magazine,  April  1958.  Ct.  Fortune. 
February  1938,  for  estimation  of  pre-war  industry. 

22.  Brown  v.  Brown  (1828).  1  Hagg.  Ecc.  523  at  p.  524.  Cf.  C  v.  M  (1885) 
10  A.C.  171  at  p.  204  per  Lord  Fitzgerald:  "The  procreation  of  children  being 
the' main  object  of  marriage,  the  contract  contains  by  implication,  as  an  essential 
term,  the  capacity  for  consummation."  See  also  D  \.  A  (1845).  1  Rob.  Ecc.  279 
•t  p.  298  per  Dr.  Lushington. 

23.  Cowen  v.  Cowen  (1946)  P.  36. 
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discontinues  the  act  of  intercourse  before  it  has  reached  its  natural 
termination  or  when  he  artificially  prevents  the  natural  termination, 
which  is  the  passage  of  the  male  seed  into  the  body  of  the  woman.  To 
hold  otherwise  would  be  to  afifirm  that  a  marriage  is  consummated  by 
an  act  so  performed  that  one  of  the  principal  ends,  if  not  the  principal 
end,  of  marriage  is  intentionally  frustrated."**  Two  years  later,  the 
House  of  Lords  abandoned  the  principle.*'  *'It  is  indisputable,"  said 
Lord  Jowitt,  with  remarkable  confidence,  "thai  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage generally  is  not  necessary  for  the  procreation  of  children;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  be  a  principal  end  of  marriage  as  understood  in 
Christendom,  which,  as  Lord  Penzance  said  in  Hyde  v.  Hyde  ( 1866) 
L.R.  1  P  &  D  1 30,  1 35,  'may  for  this  purpose  be  defined  as  the  voluntary 
union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.'  "-" 
Accordingly,  a  spouse  has  no  matrimonial  remedy  at  English  law  if 
the  other  spouse  insists  that  intercourse  shall  only  take  place  with  the 
employment  of  a  contraceptive.^^ 

As  has  been  noted,  contraceptive  information  was  in  the  nineteenth 
century  classified  as  obscenity,  and  sale  of  contraceptives  doubtless 
came  within  the  common  law  offence  of  publishing  obscene  matter, 
but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Books  are  no  longer  considered  obscene 
if  they  advocate  or  describe  methods  of  birth  control.  "It  cannot  be 
assumed,"  said  the  Home  Secretary  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1922,  "that  a  court  would  hold  a  book  to  be 


24.  Cowen  v.  Cowen  (1945),  2  All  E.  R.  197  at  p.  199. 

25.  Baxter  v.  Baxter  (1948).  A.C.  274.  Refusal  of  a  nullity  decree  to  a  husband 
whose  wife  declined  intercourse  unless  the  husband  took  contraceptive  pre- 
cautions. He  agreed  under  protest. 

26.  Lord  Penzance,  when  defining  marriage  for  this  purpose,  was  referring  not 
to  procreation  but  to  the  effect  of  polygamous  marriages. 

27.  The  effect  of  Baxter  v.  Baxter  will  largely  depend  on  whether  it  is  confined 
strictly  to  the  category  of  "wilful  refusal  to  consummate"  as  a  ground  for  a 
nullity  suit,  or  whether  this  type  of  consummation  is  accepted  as  valid  in  all 
matrimonial  causes.  Lord  Jowitt's  dictum  on  the  purpose  of  Christian  marriafe 
has  been  much  criticised.  Sec  The  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  in  1949  to  consider  The  Church  and  the 
Law  of  Nullity  of  Marriage  (London,  S.P.C.K.  1955). 
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obscene  merely  because  it  deals  with  the  subject  referred  to."-"  Sale 
of  contraceptives  is  not  subject  to  common  law  or  statutory  restriction 
save  for  certain  by-laws  which  restrict  the  sale  of  contraceptives  from 
slot  machines  in  public  places.-"'  Advertisements  for  contraceptives  are 
not  per  se  considered  obscene.  This  lack  of  legal  restraint  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  it  accords  with  prevailing  English  opinion  on  the  subject, 
summed  up  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Population  when  it  stated: 
"Control  by  men  and  women  over  the  numbers  of  their  children  is  one 
of  the  first  conditions  of  their  own  and  the  community's  weffare,  and 
in  our  view  mechanical  and  chemical  methods  of  contraception  have 
to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  modern  means,  however  imperfect,  by 
which  it  can  be  exercised.'"*" 

Under  the  National  Health  Service,  however,  advice  on  birth  con- 
trol can  only  be  given  in  certain  circumstances.  The  Ministry  of  Health 
allows  contraceptive  advice  to  be  given  in  maternal  and  child  welfare 
clinics  to  those  married  women  for  whom  a  pregnancy  would  be  detri- 
mental to  health.*'  Many  medical  officers  refer  patients  outside  this 
category  to  the  voluntary  birth  clinics  which  are  found  in  many  areas. 
Lx)cal  Authorities  may  themselves,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister, 
open  contraceptive  clinics  and  give  advice  to  nursing  mothers  requir- 


28.  St.  John-Stevas,  Ohscenity  ....  p.  70. 

29.  The  by-laws  were  suggested  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  a  circular  of  October 
22,  1949.  after  public  controversy  over  sale  of  contraceptives  from  slot  machines. 
He  circulated  a  model  by-law.  suggesting  this  was  the  appropriate  remedy  since 
the  practice  was  an  evil  only  in  some  public  places.  For  a  discussion  of  what 
constitutes  a  public  place  see  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Ltnal  Government 
Review,  January  7.  1950.  114:4. 

30.  Cmd.  7695  (1949)  par.  427.  The  Commission  hoped  that  voluntary  parent- 
hood would  become  universal  (p.  430). 

31.  Ministry  of  Health  Memorandum  153.  Birth  Control  of  1930.  Circular  1208 
of  1931.  Circular  1408  of  1934.  Circular  1622  of  1937.  Contraceptive  advice 
is  to  be  given  only  to  a)  married  women  who.  being  expectant  or  nursing 
mothers,  are  attending  welfare  centres  and  for  whom  further  pregnancy  would 
be  detrimental  to  health;  and  b)  married  women  attending  clinics  for  women 
suffering  from  gynecological  conditions  for  whom  pregnancy  would  be  detri- 
mental to  health,  either  because  of  some  gynecological  condition  or  because 
of  some  other  form  of  sickness,  physical  or  mental,  such  as  tuberculosis,  heart 
disease,  diabetes,  chronic  nephritis,  etc. 
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ing  it  on  medical  grounds.  They  may  also  contribute  to  voluntary 
organisations  providing  such  advice.'-  Many  clinics  of  the  Family 
Planning  Association  are  conducted  on  the  premises  of  the  Local 
Authority  or  Regional  Hospital  Boards.'"  General  practitioners  in  the 
Service  are  not  forbidden  to  provide  contraceptive  advice  for  their 
patients.  They  may  not  charge  for  advice  given  on  medical  grounds, 
but  may  do  so  when  no  medical  reason  exists  for  limitation  of  preg- 
nancies.''^ Contraceptive  appliances  are  not  obtainable  on  National 
Health  Service  prescriptions,  but  if  a  patient  needs  them  on  medical 
grounds  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them,  payment  may  be  authorised 
by  a  Local  Authority  Medical  Officer  or  hospital  consultant.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  Population  recommended  that  all  restrictions  on  giving 
contraceptive  advice  to  married  women  under  public  health  services 
should  be  removed.'"'  Public  authorities,  the  Commission  held,  should 
not  view  the  furnishing  of  advice  as  a  concession  but  as  a  positive 
duty.  This  accords  with  its  expressed  view  that  "public  policy  should 
assume,  and  seek  to  encourage,  the  spread  of  voluntary  parenthood."^" 


32.  Sec.  22  of  National  Health  Service  Act,  9  and  10  Geo.  6.  c.  81  (1945-46). 
Government  Act,  1948,  I  1  and  12  Geo.  6,  c.  26  ( 1947-48),  grants  may  be  made 
by  Local  Authorities  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  to  bodies  giving  services 
to  residents  in  the  area.  These  grants  are  not  confined  to  medical  cases.  In  the 
case  of  the  Family  Planning  Association  a  special  consent  is  necessary  for  each 
grant  In  1954.  76  Local  Health  Authorities  made  direct  payments  to  the  Family 
Planning  AsscKiation;  122  referred  cases  to  the  Association;  and  62  had  their 
own  clinics. 

33.  In  1954  three  quarters  of  the  F.P.A.  clinics  were  held  on  Local  Health 
Authority  or  Regional  Hospital  Board  premises. 

34.  See  supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  November  6,  1954.  p.  166. 

35.  Pars.  536  and  667.  The  Report  did  not  suggest  giving  advice  to  unmarried 
women,  hut  this  recommendation  was  made  in  the  P.E.P.  study  Population  Policy 
in  Great  Britain  (London,  1948),  p.  152.  As  early  as  April  28,  1926,  the  House 
of  Lords  had  passed  a  motion  introduced  by  Lord  Buckmaster  calling  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  advice  to  married  women. 

.■^6.   Pars.  434  and  657. 
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United  States  Law 


FEDERAL  LAW  Federal  law  restricts  the  distribution  of  contncep- 
tives  in  several  ways.  Knowingly  to  deposit  any  contraceptive  in  the 
mails  or  to  take  such  articles  from  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of  distri- 
bution is  a  felony  under  federal  law.*"  The  ban  extends  to  any  informa- 
tion as  to  where  contraceptives  may  be  obtained,  and  any  written  or 
printed  matter  telling  "how  or  by  what  means  conception  may  be 
prevented."  A  further  federal  felony  is  constituted  by  depositing  con- 
traceptives or  information  where  they  may  be  obtained  with  an  express 
company  or  other  common  carrier.  Books  on  contraception  are  not 
specifically  mentioned,  but  obscene  books  are  included  in  the  ban.  To 
import  contraceptive  articles  or  obscene  books  is  also  a  felony  and 
prohibited  by  federal  statute."*"* 

Read  literaJly,  these  statutes  impose  an  absolute  and  universal  ban, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  their  scope  by  legisla- 
tion. All  have  failed.**  They  have,  however,  been  modified  by  judicial 
interpretation.  A  first  step  was  taken  in  1930,  when  Judge  Swan 
stated:  "The  intention  to  prevent  a  proper  medical  use  of  drugs  or 
other  articles  merely  because  they  are  capable  of  illegal  uses  is  not 


37.   18  U.S.C.A.  1461. 


38.  18  U.S.C.A.  1462  (transport  and  import).  19  U.S.C.A.  1305  (import).  The 
penalties  are  fines  of  not  more  than  $5.(X)0  or  not  more  than  five  years  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  for  a  first  offence;  and  fines  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
ten  years  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  a  second  offence.  The  higher  penahies 
also  apply  to  customs  officers  who  aid  or  abet  such  offences  ( 18  U.S.C.A.  552). 

39.  For  example.  68th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  H.R.  6542  and  S.  2290.  January  10. 
1923  (Cummins-Kissel  [Vaile]);  71st  Cong..  2nd  Sess..  S.  4582.  May  26.  1930. 
Gillel  (Mass.);  72nd  Cong..  1st  Sess..  S.  4436.  April  21.  1932.  Hatfield  (W.  Va.); 
73rd  Cong..  2nd  Sess..  S.  1842,  June  6.  1933.  Hastings  (Del.);  74th  Cong..  1st 
Sess..  S.  600,  January  10.  1935,  Hastings  (Del.);  74th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.,  S.  4000. 
February  12.  1936.  Copcland  (N.  Y.);  75th  Cong..  3rd  Sess..  H.R.  9786.  March 
8.  1938.  Mead.  For  full  list  see  Alvah  H.  Sulioway.  Birth  Control  and  Catholic 
Doctrine  (Boston.  1959).  p.  190.  n.  20. 
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lightly  to  be  ascribed  to  Congress."*"  Without  deciding  the  point,  he 
suggested  that  the  Criminal  Code  should  be  interpreted  as  requiring 
an  intent  on  the  part  of  the  sender  that  "the  articles  mailed  or  sent  by 
common  carrier  be  used  for  illegal  contraception  or  abortion  or  for 
indecent  or  immoral  uses."  This  reasoning  was  applied  in  Davis  v. 
United  States  (1933),  when  an  intent  to  use  the  articles  for  illegal 
purposes  was  held  necessary  for  a  conviction  under  the  postal  and 
transport  statutes.*'  The  decision  permitted  manufacturers  of  contra- 
ceptives and  others  in  the  trade  to  despatch  their  wares  to  druggists, 
jobbers,  and  physicians.  These  decisions  led  logically  to  that  of  United 
States  V.  One  Package  in  1936.  when  Dr.  Hannah  Stone  was  allowed 
to  import  a  package  of  vaginal  pessaries  into  the  United  States.'"  Judge 
Augustus  Hand  conceded  that  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  exempted  only 
those  articles  excepted  by  the  Comstock  Act  of  1873,  but  he  went  on 
to  say  that  the  court  was  satisfied  "that  this  statute,  as  well  as  all  the 
Acts  we  have  referred  to,  embraced  only  such  articles  as  Congress 
would  have  denounced  as  immoral  if  it  had  understood  all  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  to  be  used.  Its  design,  in  our  opinion, 
was  not  to  prevent  the  importation,  sale,  or  carriage  by  mail  of  things 
which  might  intelligently  be  employed  by  conscientious  and  competent 
physicians  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  or  promoting  the  well  being 
of  their  patients."*^  Judge  Learned  Hand  was  clearly  uneasy  about 


40.  Young  Rubber  Corporation  y.Ue.  45  F.  (2d)  103  (2dCir.)  (1930)  at  p.  108. 
The  case  arose  from  an  action  for  trademark  infringement  by  a  manufacturer 
of  prophylactics,  the  defence  being  that  redress  was  contrary  to  public  policy 
since  the  federal  statutes  were  being  violated  in  carrying  out  the  business.  "We 
conclude."  said  Judge  Swan,  "therefore  .  .  .  that  a  manufacturer  of  drugs  or 
instruments  for  medical  use  may  in  good  faith  sell  them  to  druggists  or  other 
reputable  dealers  in  medical  supplies,  or  to  jobbers  for  distribution  to  such 
trade."  (p.  109.) 

41.  62  F.  2d  473  (6th  Cir.)  (1933).  Two  charges  were  involved:  a)  mailing 
circulars  on  contraception  contrary  to  18  U.S.C.A.  334,  and  b)  transporting 
articles  for  preventing  conception  contrary  to  18  U.S.C.A.  396. 

42.  86  F.  2d  737  (2d  Cir.)  (1936). 

43.  p.  739.  Judge  Augustus  Hand  stressed  that  all  the  federal  statutes  should 
be  interpreted  by  a  common  standard,  since  they  were  intended  to  constitute 
a  single  moral  code. 
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these  verbal  gymnastics  but  contented  himself  with  observing  that 
people  had  changed  their  minds  about  such  matters  in  recent  years, 
and  he  concurred  in  the  judgment. 

Books  on  contraception  arc  specifically  banned  from  the  mails  by 
the  postal  statute,  but  the  section  restricting  imports  mentions  only 
"obscene"  books.  It  is  now  established  that  a  book  on  contraception 
is  not  per  se  considered  obscene  by  the  federal  courts. ^^  Dismissing  a 
charge  against  Contraception  by  Marie  Slopes  in  1931,  Judge  Woolsey 
stated:  "It  is  a  scientific  book  written  with  obvious  seriousness  and 
with  great  decency,  and  it  gives  information  to  the  medical  profession 
regarding  the  operation  of  birth  control  clinics  and  the  instruction 
necessary  to  be  given  at  such  clinics  to  women  who  resort  thereto." 
Such  a  book,  he  held,  was  not  obscene,  "for  the  reading  of  it  would 
not  stir  the  sex  impulses  of  any  person  with  a  normal  mind."" 

The  federal  statutes  are  accordingly  by  no  means  dead  letters,  but 
contraceptives  intended  for  bona  fide  medical  use,  for  the  treatment 
or  prevention  of  disease,  and  contraceptive  books  and  pamphlets  which 
are  not  written  in  obscene  language  may  be  freely  imported,  trans- 
ported, and  mailed.  In  practice  this  means  that  contraceptives  must 
be  going  to  or  coming  from  doctors  or  other  professional  persons,  or 
anyone  acting  at  their  direction  or  under  their  supervision.  Druggists, 


44.  For  a  first  suggestion  of  this  sec  United  States  v.  Dennett,  39  F.  2d  564 
(2d  Cir.)  (1930).  See  also  U.S.  v.  One  Obscene  Book  entitled  "Married  Love." 
48  F.  (2d)  821  (S.D.N.Y.)  (1931).  where  the  book  by  Marie  Stopes  was 
declared  admissible  at  any  port  in  the  United  States. 

45.  U.S.  V.  One  Book  Entitled  "Contraception,"  51  F.  (2d)  525  (S.D.N.Y.) 
(1931).  at  527-28.  See  also  U.S.  v.  Nicholas  97  F.  (2d)  510  (2d  Cir.)  (1938). 
A  book  for  Nicholas  and  some  magazines  for  Himes  coming  from  abroad 
through  the  mails  were  seized  under  the- Tariff  Act.  "We  have  twice  decided," 
said  Judge  Learned  Hand,  "that  contraceptive  articles  may  have  lawful  uses 
and  that  statutes  prohibiting  them  should  be  read  as  forbidding  them  only  when 
unlawfully  employed.  .  .  .  Contraceptive  books  and  articles  are  of  the  same  class 
and  those  at  bar  were  therefore  lawful  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  not 
abuse  the  information  they  contained."  The  magazines  were  sent  on  to  Himes 
as  editor  and,  therefore,  an  appropriate  person  to  receive  them.  The  book  was 
detained  in  the  post  office  pending  an  application  by  the  addressee.  "Only  the 
addressee  can  prove  whether  he  is  among  the  privileged  classes;  he  ought  at  least 
to  go  forward  with  the  evidence,  even  if  the  burden  of  proof  is  not  eventually 
on  him."  (Judge  Learned  Hand  at  p.  512.) 
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jobbers,  and  dealers,  provided  they  are  legitimate  traders,  thus  enjoy 
immunity.  This  rule  applies  to  contraceptive  books  and  pamphlets 
going  through  the  mails,  but  not  to  the  importation  of  such  books  or 
to  their  transport  in  interstate  commerce.''*  Under  the  customs  law, 
only  obscene  books  are  excluded,  and,  as  has  been  noted,  bona  fide 
contraceptive  manuals  are  not  any  longer  within  this  category.  To 
secure  a  conviction  under  the  statutes  an  intention  to  use  the  materials 
illegally  must  be  established  by  the  prosecution.  However,  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  consignments  may  be  stopped  by  the  authorities 
temporarily,  pending  the  production  of  prima  facie  evidence  by  the 
addressee  that  he  is  a  privileged  recipient.  The  Family  Plarming  Asso- 
ciation makes  it  a  practice  to  consign  contraceptives  and  information 
under  a  doctor's  signature  and  thus  obviate  vexatious  delays.  Private 
persons  importing,  mailing,  or  transporting  contraceptives  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  conception,  with  no  medical  indication  for 
their  employment,  would  still,  at  least  theoretically,  be  caught  by  the 
statutes.*' 

THE  LAW  OF  THE  STATES  Twenty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  no  legislation  on  the  subject  of  contraception.**  Seventeen  states 
prohibit  traffic  in  contraceptives  but  exempt  doctors,  pharmacists,  or 
others  operating  under  special  license  from  the  statutory  prohibition. 
Five  states,  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  and  Ne- 
braska, prohibit  the  sale  of  contraceptives  and  advertising.  The  statutes 
make  no  exceptions.*^  Eight  states  have  no  law  against  contraceptives 
but  restrict  or  prohibit  their  advertisement.  In  all,  thirty  states  prohibit 


46.  18  U.S.C.A.  1462,  the  section  dealing  with  inter-state  transportation  and 
import  does  not  ban  books  on  contraception  as  such,  but  only  those  "giving 
information  directly  or  indirectly  where  or  how  they  [contraceptives]  may  be 
obtained  or  made." 

47.  Such  persons  could  import  or  transport  contraceptive  books,  provided  they 
did  not  violate  the  provision  in  n.  46  above,  but  presumably  could  not  mail 
them  except  subject  to  the  restrictions  on  mailing  contraceptives. 

48.  For  a  table  of  laws  in  the  various  slates,  see  pages  82,  83  of  this  Report. 

49.  These  prohibitions,  although  absolute  in  form  and  theory,  are  not  absolute 
in  practice.  See  p.  25. 
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such  advertising,  fifteen  making  an  exception  for  medical  journals  and 
textbooks,  etc.  Sixteen  states  regulate  the  trade  by  requiring  contra- 
ceptive information  to  be  accurate  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  articles 
which  do  not  comply  with  certain  defined  standards.'""  In  some  states 
sale  of  contraceptives  from  slot  machines  is  forbidden.*^' 

In  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  considerable  litiga- 
tion has  taken  place  to  interpret  the  birth  control  statutes. 

NEW  YORK  New  York  law  prohibits  distribution  of  contraceptives 
and  birth  control  information  but  contains  the  following  proviso:  "An 
article  or  instrument,  used  or  applied  by  physicians  lawfully  practising, 
or  by  their  direction  or  prescription,  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of 
disease  is  not  an  article  of  indecent  or  immoral  nature  or  use,  within 
this  article.  The  supplying  of  such  articles  to  such  physicians  or  by 
their  direction  or  prescription  is  not  an  offense  under  this  article."'^ 
In  1917,  Margaret  Sajiger  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment 
for  violating  the  statute.  Her  appeal  was  dismissed,  but  the  judge  gave 
a  liberal  interpretation  to  the  section.  It  protected,  said  the  court,  the 
physician  who  "in  good  faith  gives  such  help  or  advice  to  a  married 
person  to  cure  or  prevent  disease."  "Disease"  was  not  limited  to  ve- 
nereal disease  but  defined  as  "an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  body,  or 
some  of  its  organs,  interrupting  or  disturbing  the  p)erformance  of  the 
vital  functions,  and  causing  or  threatening  pain  and  sickness;  illness; 
sickness;  disorder."" 

CONNECTICUT  The  Connecticut  law  forbidding  birth  control  dates 
from  1879,  when  it  was  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  obscenity  statute,  but 


50.  For  example.  Oregon.  Revised  Statutes  (1957).  sec.  435.090;  Idaho.  Laws 
(1948).  sec.  39.806. 

51.  For  example.  Wisconsin.  Statutes  (1955).  sec.  115.15. 

52.  New  York.  Consolidated  Laws  (1944),  sec.   106.1145. 

53.  People  v.  Sanger.  222  N.  Y.  192.  194-95.  (1918).  118  N.E.  637  (1918). 
In  People  v.  Byrne.  163  N.Y.S.  680  (1916).  the  statute  had  been  held  con- 
stitutional. "Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  legislature  has  the 
power  to  declare  that  articles  should  not  be  used  to  prevent  conception  by 
married  women,  except  in  cases  where  attending  physicians  believe  that  preg- 
nancy would  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  woman."   (Judge  Crosprey.) 
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since  1887  it  has  been  a  separate  enactment.  "Any  person  who  shall 
use  any  drug,  medicinal  article  or  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting conception  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  or  im- 
prisoned not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  or  be  both 
fined  and  imprisoned."'^  The  statute  is  unique  in  that  it  prohibits  not 
merely  the  sale  but  the  use  of  a  contraceptive.  In  1940  two  physicians 
and  a  nurse,  indicted  for  counseling  a  married  woman  to  use  a  contra- 
ceptive, contended  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional,  unless  it  was 
interpreted  to  except  the  medical  profession.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors  rejected  this  argument,  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  lower 
court,  and  upheld  the  statute.'''  The  court  confined  its  decision  to 
situations  where  the  "general  health"  of  the  woman  would  be  en- 
dangered by  lack  of  contraception  and  left  open  the  question  whether 
an  exception  existed  where  "pregnancy  would  jeopardize  life."  This 
loophole  was  closed  in  1942.  In  that  year  a  doctor  sought  a  ruling 
whether  the  statute  would  apply  where  pregnancy  would  entail  specific 
dangers  to  health  because  of  high  blood  pressure,  tuberculosis,  or  three 
pregnancies  within  twenty-seven  months.  The  court  held  (3-2)  that 
it  did  apply,  and  that  abstention  in  such  predicaments  must  have  been 
considered  by  the  legislature  as  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  contracep- 
tives, when  passing  the  statute."*"  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
modify  the  law,  but  all  have  failed.'^ 

MASSACHUSETTS  Publication  of  any  printed  matter  containing  birth 
control  information  and  distribution  of  instruments  and  articles  for 


54.  Connecticut.  Statutes  (1958).  c.  53.  sec.  32.  Also  c.  54,  sec.  196:  "Any 
person  who  shall  assist,  abet,  counsel,  cause,  hire  or  command  another  to  com- 
mit any  offence  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  as  if  he  were  the  principal 
offender." 

55.  Slate  v.  Nelson.  126  Conn.  412;  11  A.  (2d)  856  (1940).  Decision  Ukcn  3-2. 

56.  Tileston  v.  Ullman.  129  Conn.  84;  26  A.  (2d)  582  (1942).  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  dismissed,  the  physician  being  held  to  lack 
standing  to  raise  a  constitutional  issue.  Tileston  v.  Ullman,  318  U.S.  44  (1943). 

57.  For  example.  1923.  1925.  1927.  1929.  1935.  1954-57.  The  bills  either  re- 
pealed the  law  or  inserted  an  exception  for  doctors  when  counselling  married 
women  for  health  reasons.  Although  sometimes  passed  in  the  House,  all  were 
defeated  in  the  Senate. 
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preveriling  conception  are  prohibited  by  a  statute  dating  from  1879.'^ 
The  statute  was  upheld  as  constitutional  and  applied  in  1917,  when 
certain  pamphlets  containing  birth  control  information  were  held  to 
be  obscene.''^  In  1938  the  courts  rejected  a  plea  that  physicians  were 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  statute  when  prescribing  for  health 
reasons.^  In  1940,  however,  it  was  held  that  the  distribution  of  pro- 
phylactics, which  could  also  be  used  for  contraception,  did  not  come 
within  the  statute,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  distributor  intended 
to  prevent  conception  rather  than  venereal  disease  or  knew  that  such 
unlawful  use  was  intended  by  the  buyer."*  As  in  Connecticut,  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  the  law.  In  1930  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature  to  give  licensed  physicians  the  right  to 
provide  information  to  married  couples,  but  it  was  later  withdrawn. 
The  following  year  a  petition  for  change  was  signed  by  7,000  laymen, 
1,300  doctors,  and  400  ministers  of  religion,  but  it  failed  to  be  imple- 
mented. An  amendment  to  the  same  effect  was  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1941  by  133  votes  to  77,  and  in  the  Senate  by  18 
to  16.  Referendums  in  1942  and  1948  also  failed  to  alter  the  law."-' 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fed- 
eral and  state  statutes  regulating  birth  control  are  unconstitutional,  in 
that  they  deny  the  individual  his  personal  right  to  pursuit  of  happiness 


58.  Massachusetts,  Annotated  Luks  (1956),  c.  272,  sec.  20-21.  Whether  infor- 
mation on  the  safe  period  would  be  construed  as  "contraceptive  advice"  is  dubi- 
ous. In  1934  the  Customs  allowed  Mrs.  Hazel  Moore  to  import  a  book  on  rhythm 
but  seized  others  on  artificial  contraception  (Sulloway.  p.  29). 

59.  Cw.  V.  Allison,  111  Mass.  57;  116  N.E.  265  (1917). 

60.  Cw.  V.  Gardner.  300  Mass.  372;  15  N.E.  (2d)  222  (1938).  An  appeal  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  dismissed  per  curiam  "for  want  of  a  substantial 
federal  question."  Gardner  v.  Mass..  305  U.S.  559  ( 1938). 

61.  Cw.  V.  Corbett.  307  Mass.  7;  29  N.E.  (2d)  151  (1940):  Cm.  v.  Werlinsky. 
307  Mass.  608;  29  N.E.  (2d)  150  ( 1940). 

62.  Both  referendums  concerned  an  act  "to  allow  physicians  to  provide  medical 
contraceptive  care  to  married  persons  for  the  protection  of  life  or  health." 
1.179.023  votes  were  cast  in  1942.  the  proposal  being  defeated  by  683.059  votes 
to  495.964.  with  247.697  blanks  cast.  In  1948.  the  proposal  was  defeated  by 
1.085.350  votes  to  806.829.  with  263.168  blanks. 
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and  also  take  away  the  rights  protected  by  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fouriccnth  amendment.''  Physicians,  when  the  laws  are  strictly 
interpreted,  are  also  denied  a  fundamental  right  to  advise  patients  on 
professional  matters  involving  life  and  health.  The  courts  have  con- 
sistently taken  an  opposite  view.  The  federal  courts  have  upheld  the 
federal  statutes  as  constitutional,  with  an  exemption  for  physicians  and 
others  professionally  qualified."''  Prohibition  of  the  sale  or  advertising 
of  contraceptives  or  the  dissemination  of  information  on  birth  control 
has  consistently  been  held  to  be  within  the  police  power  of  individual 
states."-'  Until  1938  none  of  the  cases  had  included  a  qualified  physician 
as  party  to  the  proceedings,  or  else  the  statute  under  review  contained 
a  clause  exempting  physicians  from  its  operation.  In  that  year,  however, 
in  Gardner's  case,  a  statute  imposing  an  unconditional  ban  was  upheld 
by  the  Massachusetts  courts,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  was  dismissed.  In  June  1958  five  suits  were  filed  in  the 
Connecticut  Superior  Court  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
birth  control  legislation.  They  are  at  present  sub  judice.*^*' 


63.  See  Dudley  D.  Miles.  "The  Constitutionality  of  Anti-Birth  Control  Legis- 
lation." Wyoming  Law  Jvurnal.  VII  (1952-53).  138-142.  Also  H.  Kalvcn.  "A 
Special  Corner  of  Civil  Liberties."  Sew  York  University  Law  Review,  XXXI 
(1956).  1223-29.  "Despite  the  lack  of  judicial  success  to  date  it  would  seem 
that  the  freedom  of  sex  relations  within  marriage  and  the  freedom  to  have 
children  when  wanted  rank  high  among  the  basic  personal  liberties  in  our 
siKiety  and  their  curtailment  presents  a  serious  civil  liberties  issue."  pp.  1228-29. 

64.  See  olim,  pp.  16- 19. 

65.  That  the  police  power  may  be  exercised  to  protect  public  morals,  health, 
and  safety  is  firmly  established.  See.  e.g.:  Peterson  v.  Widule,  157  Wis.  641; 
147  N.W.  966  (1914)  (physical  examination  required  for  issue  of  marriage 
license);  Zuchi  v.  King.  260  U.S.  174;  43  Sup.  Crt.  24.  67  L  ed.  194  (1922). 
(vaccination  case).  For  cases  on  birth  control  see  Byrne.  Allison.  Sanger,  Nelson, 
Tileston.  Corbctt.  discussed  olim.  pp.  20-22.  See  also  McDonnell  v.  KnoxviTJe. 
110  S.W.  (2d).  478  (Tenn..  1937):  State  v.  Arnold.  217  Wis.  340;  258  N.W. 
843  (1935);  Rurretta  v.  Burrctta.  182  Misc.  852;  46  N.Y.S.  (2d)  261  (1944); 
L.  F..  Jr.,  "Constitutional  Law.  Police  Power.  Birih  Control  and  Contraceptives." 
(Jeornc  Washington  Law  Rc\iew.  VII  (December.  1938).  255-57. 

66.  In  May.  1959.  a  county  judge  declared  unconstitutional  New  Jersey's  statute 
banning  the  sale  and  distribution  of  contraceptives  "without  just  cause."  He 
maintained  that  it  v^as  so  vague  and  indefinite  that  it  wt)uld  not  fairly  inform 
a  defendant  'of  the  elements  constitiiiing  a  qu:isi-criminal  infraction."  See  The 
\ew  York  Timis.  May  13.  1^59.  p.  27. 
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An  attack  on  the  birth  control  statutes  may  develop  in  the  future 
on  rather  difTerent  grounds.  While  the  police  power  may  be  exercised 
to  protect  public  morals,  it  must  be  reasonable.*''  With  the  general 
acceptance  of  birth  control  as  a  normal  part  of  married  life,  the  statutes 
might  be  held  unreasonable  at  some  point  in  the  future.  The  statutes 
could  also  be  challenged  for  violating  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment.  Recent  theological  develop- 
ments have  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  practically  isolated  among 
Christian  denominations  in  condemning  artificial  birth  control.  It  could, 
then,  be  contended  that  the  birth  control  statutes  enforce  the  doctrine 
of  a  particular  denomination  at  the  expense  of  that  of  other  religious 
communions.  Alternatively,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  statutes  limited 
religious  freedom.'^'' 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  LAWS  The  effect  in  practice  of  the  federal  laws 
has  already  been  described."''  The  effect  of  the  state  laws  varies  in  dif- 
ferent areas,  in  the  seventeen  states  which  exempt  doctors  and  other 
qualified  persons  from  the  operation  of  the  laws,  their  effect  is  neg- 
ligible. Birth  control  clinics  are  free  to  operate,  provided  they  are  in 
charge  of  someone  medically  qualified,  and  contraceptives  are  freely 
purchasable  at  drugstores  and  elsewhere.  In  the  five  states  that  theo- 
retically ban  all  sale  of  contraceptives,  the  law  has  practical  effects  only 
in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.^"  There  are  no  birth  control  clinics  in 


67.  Sec  PUssyy.  Ferguson.  163  U.S.  537:  I6Sup.  Crt.  1138.41  L  cd.  256  (1896). 

68.  This  point  has  now  been  raised  in  Connecticut.  On  May  4,  1959,  three 
Protestant  ministers,  an  Episcopalian,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  Methodist,  asked  the 
Superior  Court  for  a  ruling  on  the  Connecticut  statute.  The  ministers  claimed 
that  the  law  prohibiting  dissemination  of  birth  control  advice  deprived  them 
of  their  "liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  and  right  to  freely  practice  their  religions." 
They  stated  they  were  "bound  by  the  teachings  of  the  church  and  their  own 
religious  beliefs  to  counsel  married  parishioners  on  the  use  of  contraceptive 
devices  and  to  advise  them  and  to  counsel  to  use  same  and  to  give  such  advice 
in  pre-marital  counselling."  The  New  York  Times,  May  6.  1959. 

69.  See  olim.  p.  18. 

70.  In  Mississippi,  despite  the  law,  contraceptive  advice  is  offered  as  part  of 
the  public  maternal  health  services.  In  Nebraska,  the  law,  while  forbidding  the 
trade,  also  regulates  it  by  laying  down  minimum  standards  for  prophylactics. 
Sec  Statutes  (1943),  c.  71.  sec.  1106. 
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Connecticut,  although  the  Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Connecticut 
has  an  office  in  New  Haven.  A  number  of  medically  supervised  clinics 
were  opened  in  1935,  but  in  1939  they  were  raided  and  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1940  (State  v.  Nelson)  all  were  closed 
and  have  not  been  re-opened  since.  Doctors  are  officially  barred  from 
prescribing  birth  control  appliances  for  patients,  but,  as  has  been  noted, 
"it  is  common  knowledge  that  this  statute  is  being  violated  daily,  except 
perhaps  by  a  few  high-minded  doctors."^*  Certain  contraceptives  may 
even  be  legitimately  prescribed  if  they  have  other  than  contraceptive 
uses.'-  Contraceptives,  creams,  and  jellies  are  sold  everywhere,  and 
condoms  may  be  obtained  at  drugstores  and  even  from  slot  machines. 
Supplies  are  sent  to  doctors  and  patients  by  mail,  and  literature  on 
contraception  is  sold  openly  on  bookstalls." 

Like  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  has  no  birth  control  clinics.  From 
1932  to  1937  clinics  were  opened  in  various  cities,  but  as  a  result  of 
the  Gardner  case  in  1938  they  were  closed  and  have  not  been  re-opened. 
Thousands  of  doctors,  in  the  privacy  of  their  offices,  fit  and  prescribe 
diaphragms.^*  Condoms  may  legally  be  sold  when  marked  "for  preven- 
tion of  disease,"  and  diaphragms  are  sold  by  drugstores  using  devious 
methods  of  prescription.  Vaginal  creams  and  jellies  are  also  sold 
marked  "for  feminine  hygiene."  The  Planned  Parenthood  League  refers 
women  to  out-of-state  clinics  and  is  able  to  tell  them  orally  of  certain 
new  and  simple  contraceptives.  "I  am  not  too  concerned,"  concludes 
Judge  Ploscowe,  "about  this  failure  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
to  permit  the  dissemination  of  contraceptive  information.  The  corner 


71.  Boston  University  Law  Review.  XXIII  (1943).  117. 

72.  Sec  letter  from  the  Connecticut  Commissioner  for  Food  and  Drugs  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Bridgeport  Pharmaceutical  Association,  dated  September  15, 
1934:  "Since  diaphragms  have  such  therapeutic  and  other  uses  there  is  no 
reason  why  vaginal  diaphragms  may  not  be  prescribed  or  ordered  by  a  physician 
and  such  order  filled  by  a  pharmacist.  We  have  always  taken  the  stand  that  a 
pharmacist  is  entirely  within  his  rights  to  fill  any  prescription  or  order  from 
a  physician.  Such  order  may  be  given  orally  or  in  writing." 

73.  The  prohibition  of  the  "use"  of  contraceptives  has,  of  course,  never  been 
enforceable. 

74.  Letter  of  October  29,  1958,  from  the  Executive  SecreUry  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  League  of  Massachusetts  to  Norman  St.  John-Stcvas. 
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drugstore  is  always  available  for  the  purchase  of  prophylactic  devices 
which  are  used  mainly  for  contraceptive  purposes.  If  more  is  desired, 
then  the  doctors  in  neighboring  states  are  available  for  consultation.""' 
This  judgment  is  not  shared  by  the  Planned  Parenthood  Leagues, 
which  point  out  that,  whereas  women  who  can  afford  a  private  con- 
sultation with  a  doctor  may  obtain  contraceptive  care,  poorer  women 
cannot;  that  the  law  makes  the  less  efficient  types  of  contraceptive 
available  but  outlaws  the  more  effective;  and  that  the  poor  who  depend 
on  public  clinics  for  medical  advice  are  kept  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
many  of  them  being  unaware  that  contraceptives  can  be  obtained  at 
drugstores,  provided  they  are  purchased  as  prophylactics. 


Extent  of  Contraception  in 
England  and  the  United  States 

Birth  control  is  widely  practised  in  England  amongst  all  classes.  In  June 
1956  the  Family  Planning  Association  had  181  branches,  operating 
215  clinics,  ail  offering  advice  on  contraceptive  techniques.  In  the 
previous  year,  250,000  people  had  visited  the  clinics.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Population  estimated  that  whereas  only  15  per  cent  of 
couples  married  before  1910  used  birth  control,  for  those  married  be- 
tween 1940  and  1947  the  proportion  had  risen  to  55  per  cent.  The 
Commission  estimated  that  in  this  group  the  proportion  would  ulti- 


75.  Morris  Ploscowe.  "Contraception."  "Symposium  on  Morals,  Medicine  and 
the  Law."  New  York  University  Lan  /?<'i;Vn.  XXXI  (19.'?6).  1241.  Cf.  the 
conclusion  of  the  Am.  Med.  Assoc.:  "The  committee  has  been  unable  to  find 
evidence  that  existing  laws,  federal  or  state,  have  interfered  with  any  medical 
advice  which  a  physician  has  been  called  on  to  furnish  his  patients.  Clarification 
of  such  laws,  however,  is  desirable."  "Report  of  the  Committee  to  Study  Con- 
traceptive Practices  and  Related  Problems,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Medical  Association."  Journal  of  the  A.M. A.,  CVIII  (1937). 
2217.  This  judgment  might  now  be  revised. 
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mately  exceed  70  per  cent."^  The  result  has  been  a  heavy  fall  in  the 
number  of  births.  In  the  period  1931-41  there  were  3,000,000  fewer 
births  than  in  that  from  1 87 1  - 1  88 1 ,  the  marriage  rate  remaining  stable. 
The  Commission  found  no  evidence  of  a  decline  in  reproductive  ca- 
pacity and  attributed  the  change  to  "the  spread  of  deliberate  family 
limitation."^' 

In  the  United  States  birth  control  is  equally  widespread."^  Planned 
Parenthood  Centers  are  found  in  twenty-eight  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  throughout  the  country,  save  in  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, medical  birth  control  care  is  provided  by  594  maternal  health 
clinics  and  other  child-spacing  information  centers.  In  1942,  60  per 
cent  of  the  approved  medical  colleges  provided  some  instruction  in 
contraceptive  techniques."''  The  American  Medical  Association  has 
recommended  that  medical  students  should  be  "taught  the  clinical  con- 
siderations and  therapeutic  application  of  contraceptive  methods.'"*" 
In  1955  a  national  survey  on  family  planning  was  carried  out  by  a 
group  of  social  scientists."'  They  interviewed  2,713  white  wives,  all  in 
their  childbearing  years  ( 1 8-39 ) ,  as  a  sample  of  the  1 7.000.000  women 
of  this  group  in  the  United  States.  Asked  whether  they  approved  of 
family  limitation  in  any  form,  including  the  safe  period,  only  5  per  cent 


76.  Papers  of  Royal  Commission  on  Population.  Vol.  I.  'Family  Limitation  and 
its  Influence  on  Human  Fertility  During  the  Past  Fifty  Year>."  pp.  T-8. 

77.  Pars.  617  and  619.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  (>n  PopuUiiion.  CtnJ. 
7695  (London.  1959). 

78.  Dr.  Rock  estimates  that  90  per  cent  of  the  married  population  in  the  United 
Slates  uses  some  method  of  birth  control,  including  the  safe  period  and  coim^ 
inierruptus.  John  Rock.  "The  Scicniific  Case  against  Rigid  Legal  Restrictions  on 
Medical  Birth  Control  Advice."  C//«/o.  I  (April.  1943).  I59«. 

79.  A.  Stone.  "The  Teaching  of  Contraception  in  Medical  Schools."  Human 
Fertility.  VII  (August.  1942).  108. 

80.  See  Report  of  Committee,  Journal  of  the  A  merit  an  MeJiial  AssiKiation. 
CVIll  (1937).  2217. 

81.  C»)nducted  by  the  Scripps  Foundation  and  Survey  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Results  publi>hed  in  FiiniiU  Ptanninv.  Stintiiv  ami 
Population  Growth  (New  \\irk,  195'^).  and  aKo  m  an  article  bv  Ronald  F. 
Freedman.  Pascal  K.  Whclpion.  and  .Arthur  .\.  Campbell.  "Family  Pl.mning 
in  the  Ignited  Slates."  Scinitiln   Amcruan.  200  (April.  1959).  5<t. 
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gave  a  negative  answer.  Seventy-ihrce  per  cent  of  those  questioned 
approved  family  planning,  whatever  the  method  employed.  Eighty-three 
per  cent  of  the  fecund  couples  interviewed  had  adopted  some  means  of 
birth  control,  and  7  per  cent  planned  to  do  so  after  they  had  had  the  one 
or  more  children  they  wanted.  The  general  consensus  on  the  ideal  size 
of  family  was  not  less  than  two  children  and  not  more  than  four.  In 
seven  states  birth  control  services  are  made  available  through  state  or 
county  maternal  health  clinics."-'  North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  to 
lake  this  step  in  1937.  South  Carolina  followed  suit  in  1939,  and 
Alabama  in  1940. 


Christian  Opinion 
-  Other  Than  Roman  Catholic 


Outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Christian  opinion  on  contracep- 
tion has  undergone  a  profound  change.  Until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  contraception  was  condemned  by  all  Christian  denominations 


82.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Alabama.  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,' 
and  Virginia.  All  are  Southern  states  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  is 
small  and  uninfluential.  Moya  Woodside  has  described  the  position  in  North 
Carolina:  "For  a  decade  now.  the  material  conditions  for  achievement  of  a 
neo-Malthusian  Utopia  have  existed  in  North  Carolina.  Incorporated  as  part 
of  the  public  health  service,  contraceptive  advice  and  supplies  arc  provided  free 
of  charge  at  almost  all  the  city  and  county  health  departments  throughout  the 
State,  and  public  health  nurses  are  encouraged  to  inform  their  patients  about  the 
advantage  of  planned  pregnancy.  Yet  (as  we  shall  show  in  the  next  chapter) 
the  program  fails  to  reach  many  women  of  normal  intelligence  or  seriously  to 
affect  their  reproductive  behavior,  and  has  had  practically  no  success  with 
women  of  borderline  or  subnormal  mentality.  Workers  in  the  contraceptive 
service  are  unanimous  about  the  difficulty  of  p)ersuading  such  persons  to  attend 
clinics,  of  instructing  them  in  procedures,  and  ensuring  that  advice  is  carried 
out.  There  is  further  difficulty  in  that  many  are  bad  contraceptive  risks,  due 
to  neglected  gynecological  conditions  following  frequent  childbearing.  and  no 
method  available  is  likely  to  guarantee  adequate  protection."  Sterilization  in 
North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill.  1959).  p.  105. 
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as  immoral  or  unnatural  and  contrary  to  divine  law.  Today  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches  are  practically  alone  in  adhering  to 
this  p)osition.  By  "contraception"  is  meant  artificial  methods  of  birth 
control,  since  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  agreement  with  other  churches 
that  families  should  be  planned  but  limits  the  methods  employed  to 
abstention  or  use  of  the  safe  period.  "To  produce  children  without  re- 
gard to  consequences,"  states  an  authoritative  Anglican  Committee, 
"is  to  use  procreative  power  irresp>onsibly,  the  more  so  when  there  is 
involved  the  imposition  of  one  partner's  will  upon  the  other."*''  Similar 
judgments  have  been  passed  by  Protestant  leaders.  Thus,  Dr.  Gustafson, 
President  of  the  New  York  Conference  of  the  Auguslana  Lutheran 
Church,  recently  declared:  "An  unrestrained  production  of  children 
without  realistic  regard  to  God-given  responsibilities  involved  in  bring- 
ing them  up  in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  Lord  may  be  as 
sinful  and  as  selfish  an  indulgence  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  as  is  the 
complete  avoidance  of  parenthood. "•** 

The  changes  in  the  Church  of  England  attitude  to  contraception  are 
interesting  to  trace.  The  first  Anglican  position  was  a  clear-cut  con- 
demnation of  contraception  as  a  threat  to  both  church  and  state.  The 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1920  issued  a  solemn  warning  against  "the  use 
of  unnatural  means  for  the  avoidance  of  conception"  and  stressed  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  marriage  was  the  procreation  of  children.*' 


83.  The  Family  in  Contemporary  Society  (London.  1958).  p.  15. 

84.  The  New  York  Times.  July  25.  1958. 

85.  The  first  Lambeth  Conference  met  in  1867.  Its  resolutions  are  not  theo- 
logically binding  but  are  taken  to  express  the  mind  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  1908  Conference,  like  its  successor  of  1920,  condemned  contraception.  The 
resolution  of  1920,  No.  68,  read:  "The  Conference,  while  declining  to  lay 
down  rules  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  every  abnormal  case,  regards  with 
grave  concern  the  spread  in  modem  society  of  theories  and  practices  hostile 
to  the  family.  We  utter  an  emphatic  warning  against  the  use  of  unnatural 
means  for  the  avoidance  of  conception,  together  with  the  grave  dangers  — 
physical,  moral,  and  religious  —  thereby  incurred,  and  against  the  evils  which 
the  extension  of  such  use  threatens  the  race.  In  opposition  to  the  teaching 
which,  under  the  name  of  science  and  religion,  encourages  married  people  in 
the  deliberate  cultivation  of  sexual  union  as  an  end  in  itself,  we  steadfastly 
uphold    what    must   always    be   regarded   as    the    governing   considerations   of 
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ill  is  juiignicnt  was  echoed  by  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  meeting  at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  September  15, 
1922.''"  The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1930  again  declared  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  marriage  was  the  procreation  of  children  but  conceded 
that  in  certain  limited  circumstances  contraception  might  be  morally 
legitimate. '''  In  a  resolution,  passed  by  193  votes  to  67,  the  Conference 
declared:  "Where  there  is  a  clearly  felt  moral  obligation  to  limit  or 
avoid  parenthood,  the  method  must  be  decided  on  Christian  principles. 
The  primary  and  obvious  method  is  complete  abstinence  from  inter- 
course (as  far  as  may  be  necessary)  in  a  life  of  discipline  and  self- 
control  lived  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nevertheless,  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  such  a  clearly-felt  moral  obligation  to  limit  or 
avoid  parenthood,  and  where  there  is  a  morally  sound  reason  for  avoid- 
ing complete  abstinence,  the  Conference  agrees  that  other  methods 
may  be  used,  provided  that  this  is  done  in  the  light  of  the  same  Christian 
principles.  The  Conference  records  its  strong  condemnation  of  the  use 
of  any  methods  of  conception-control  from  motives  of  selfishness, 
luxury,  or  mere  convenience."^''  In  1958  the  Lambeth  Conference  gave 


85.  (continued)  Christian  marriage.  One  is  the  primary  purpose  for  which  mar- 
riage exists,  namely  the  continuance  of  the  race  through  the  gift  and  heritage  of 
children;  the  other  is  the  paramount  importance  in  married  life  of  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  self-control."  Resolution  70  called  for  a  campaign  against  the  open  or 
secret  sale  of  contraceptives.  See  The  Lamheth  Conferences  1867-1930  (Lon- 
don. 1948). 

86.  See  Margaret  Sanger.  My  Fight  jor  Birth  Control  (New  York.  19.^1 ),  p.  202. 

87.  Resolution  13,  on  the  purp)Osc  of  marriage;  Resolution  15,  on  contracep- 
tion. The  Lambeth  Conferences  1867-1930. 

88.  In  the  Report  accompanying  the  resolutions.  "The  Life  and  Witness  of  the 
Christian  Community."  it  is  pointed  out  that  contraception  is  not  condemned 
in  the  New  Testament,  nor  by  any  Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Church.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  again  followed  the  lead  of  Lambeth.  On  October 
9,  1934,  the  Bishops  passed  a  resolution  by  44-38  approving  "the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  secure  for  licensed  physicians,  hospitals  and  medical  clinics, 
freedom  to  convey  such  information  [on  birth  control]  as  is  in  accord  with  the 
highest  principles  of  eugenics  and  a  more  wholesome  family  life  wherein 
parenthood  may  be  undertaken  with  due  respect  for  the  health  of  the  mother 
and  the  welfare  of  the  child."  See  Journal  of  Social  Psychology.  VIII  (May. 
1936).  229. 
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unanimous  approval  to  contraception,  passing  a  resolution  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "The  Conference  believes  that  the  responsibility  for  de- 
ciding upon  the  number  and  frequency  of  children  has  been  laid  b\ 
God  upon  the  consciences  of  parents  everywhere:  that  this  planning,  in 
such  ways  as  are  mutually  acceptable  to  husband  and  wife  in  Christian 
conscience,  is  a  right  and  important  factor  in  Christian  family  life  and 
should  be  the  result  of  positive  choice  before  God.  Such  responsible 
parenthood,  built  on  obedience  to  ail  the  duties  of  marriage,  requires  a 
wise  stewardship  of  the  resources  and  abilities  of  the  family  as  well  as 
a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  varying  population  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  society  and  the  claims  of  future  generations.""*' 

The  change  in  attitude  from  1920  to  1958  was  brought  about  partly 
by  social  changes.  In  1920  there  was  widespread  fear  of  underpopula- 
tion,  while  in  1958  prospects  of  overpopulation  aroused  anxiety,  espe- 
cially in  India,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  all  strongly  represented  at 
the  Conference.  A  second  factor  influencing  the  decision  was  the  mod- 
ern development  of  knowledge  of  the  safe  period,  showing  that  nature 
provided  her  own  method  of  birth  control.  Most  imfx)rtant  was  the 
theological  development  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  marriage  which 
had  taken  place  since  1920.  The  Conference  of  that  year  had  been  un- 
equivocal in  stressing  procreation  as  the  priman.'  purpose  of  marriage, 
and  this  had  been  repeated  in  1930.  The  1958  Conference,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  stress  the  reproductive  end  of  marriage  in  this  way.  Bib- 
lical revelation,  it  was  agreed,  did  not  limit  the  function  of  sexuality 
and  the  family  to  the  reproductive  process  but  stressed  equally  the 
companionate  purpose  of  marriage.  These  two  ends  are  not  separable 
in  importance,  "arc  not  subordinated  one  to  the  other;  they  are  not 


89.  The  I.amhefh  Confrremc  /V.^X  ( I  ondon.  I9<J<|.  Resolution  115.  Cf.  the 
Report  on  "Re^-ponsible  P;irL'nihood  and  the  Popul.ttiDn  Prohlcm."  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  study  group  uppoinled  h\  the  World  (  oiuKil  of  Churches  uhich  met 
at  Mansfield  College.  Oxford.  .April  12-15.  19^9.  I  he  tv^ent>-one  members 
were  drawn  from  the  mam  confessions  represented  on  '.he  World  Council  With 
the  exception  of  the  Orthodox  members  the>  re.iched  similar  conclusions  to 
the  l-ambeth  Conference  on  the  use  «if  contraceptives.  Tht  tcununicul  ReMiH. 
Ml   ((Vtober.   I9.';8).  8.^-92. 
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directly  related  to  one  another;  their  relationship,  in  the  developing 
experience  of  Israel,  is  to  be  found  in  yet  a  third  area  —  that  of  the  place 
of  the  family  in  giving  responsible  security  to  the  children  born  of  the 
love  of  husband  and  wife."'"'  Procreation  of  children  and  promotion 
of  the  mutual  love  of  the  spouses  are  thus  accepted  as  co-equal  ends. 
A  parallel  development  in  Anglican  theology  has  been  the  increasing 
stress  on  henosis,  the  union  of  man  and  wife  in  one  flesh  that  takes 
place  within  the  marriage  relationship.'"  Christ  himself  stressed  this 
aspect  of  marriage,  and  St.  Paul  developed  the  doctrine.^-  The  act  of 
coitus,  far  from  being  a  merely  physiological  device  to  perpetuate  the 
race,  has  a  quasi-sacramental  character  of  the  highest  im.portance  in 
developing  the  personal  and  spiritual  life  of  the  married  couple.  Tradi- 
tional theology  is  inadequate  in  stressing  the  procreative  purpose  of 
marriage  and  underestimating  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  sexual 
act.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  henosis  that 
is  primary  in  marriage  and  not  procreation.  Thus  Canon  Warner  writes: 
"The  unitive  achievement  of  sexual  intercourse  precedes  procreation 
and  is  primary  in  time  sequence  as  well  as  in  its  inner  constitutive  nature 
as  object."^^  He  adds  that  the  traditional  doctrine  is  right  in  the  sense 
that  procreation  must  not  be  totally  excluded  from  marriage,  but  it  is 
not  the  primary  end  of  every  act  of  coitus,  nor  is  it  its  object.'* 


90.  Thf  Lambeth  Conference  1958.  II.  143. 

91.  Sec.  for  example.  D.  S.  Bailey,  The  Mystery  of  Love  and  Marriage  (London. 
1952). • 

92.  Matt.  19:6.  St.  Paul.  Ephesians  5:23-33. 

93.  "Theological  Issues  of  Contraception."  Theology,  LVII  (January,  1954), 
8-14  at  p.  11.  Canon  Warner  means  by  object,  "that  at  which  the  action  aims 
and  in  which  it  naturally  results,  and  with  the  attainment  of  which  it  is  com- 
pleted." R.  C.  Mortimer,  Elements  of  Moral  Theology,  p.  63.  Procreation  is 
thus  the  possible  result  of  coitus  but  not  its  object.  "We  are  left,  then,  with  the 
act  of  coitus,  which,  in  its  natural  functioning,  has  one  'object'  in  uniting  (or 
deepening  the  union  of)  man  and  woman,  and  an  occasional  end  (among  others) 
of  fertilising  the  ovum." 

94.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  act  of  procreation  is  necessarily  associated 
with  the  act  of  union  in  the  natural  order.  The  writer  seeks  to  save  himself  from 
inconsistency  by  invoking  the  natural  order  at  this  point  by  stressing  that  the 
use  of  contraceptives  must  not  be  judged  in  relation  to  isolated  acts  of  inter- 
course, but  in  the  context  of  actual  or  prospective  family  life. 
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Given  that  the  ends  of  marriage  are  co-cqual,  may  the  parlies  sep- 
arate them  at  will  or  are  they  restricted  for  separation  to  the  periods 
of  natural  infertility?  Anglican  theologians  have  given  different  an- 
swers to  the  question,  but  the  consensus  appears  to  be  that  at  least  in 
certain  circumstances  the  use  of  contraceptives  is  legitimate.  Contra- 
ception may  be  a  positive  good.  It  extends  man's  rational  control  over 
his  own  nature,  the  children  bom  are  desired  and  welcomed,  and  sexual 
intercourse  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  needs  of  a  personal  rela- 
tionship and  not  controlled  by  decisions  about  the  desirability  of  con- 
ception. But  may  the  couple  manipulate  natural  processes  at  their  own 
will?  If  one  regards  the  biological  pattern  as  something  "given,"  which 
a  couple  are  required  by  God  to  submit  themselves  to  in  order  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  matrimonial  union,  the  answer  will  be  negative.  Man 
may  use  his  reason  to  fulfill  the  biological  pattern  more  completely  but 
not  to  supersede  it.  Coitus  accompanied  by  the  use  of  a  contraceptive 
is  ontologically  and  morally  distinct  from  coitus  without  such  a  device. 
If  on  the  other  hand  one  regards  coitus  as  a  purely  spatio-temporal 
event  without  metaphysical  implications,  then  contraceptives  may  be 
freely  employed. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
first  of  three  articles  on  contraception  in  the  authoritative  Anglican 
publication.  The  Family  in  Contemporary  Society,  concludes  that  the 
Church  should  not  give  its  approval  to  contraception  as  a  positive  good. 
"It  is,  to  say  the  least,"  he  observes,  "suspicious  that  the  age  in  which 
contraception  has  won  its  way  is  not  one  which  has  been  conspicuously 
successful  in  managing  its  sexual  life.  Is  it  possible  that,  by  claiming 
the  right  to  manipulate  his  physical  processes  in  this  matter,  man  may, 
without  knowing  or  intending  it,  be  stepping  over  the  boundary  between 
the  world  of  Christian  marriage  and  what  one  may  call  the  world  of 
Aphrodite  —  the  world  of  sterile  eroticism  against  which  the  Church 
reacted  so  strongly  (perhaps  too  strongly)  in  its  early  days?  For  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  latter  world  was  (and  is)  the  exercise  of 
unlimited  self  determination  in  sexual  activity."'''  Despite  this  con- 


95.   (London,  S.P.C.K.,   1958).  p.   135.  The  first  contribution  is  found  at  pp. 
132-37. 
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demnation  in  general,  the  writer  points  out  that  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
that  contraceptives  may  be  used  in  particular  circumstances,  for  al- 
though the  act  will  be  ontologically  distinct,  it  may  be  morally  equiv- 
alent, as  the  best  symbol  of  love  and  union  available  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  justifying  circumstances  are  not  specified. 

The  second  contributor  concludes  that  contraception  may  be  used 
legitimately  as  a  normal  part  of  married  life.'-'*^  It  represents  a  respon- 
sible use  of  human  freedom  in  the  interests  of  personal  relationship  or 
the  needs  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  conclusion  is  identical  with 
that  in  Canon  Warner's  article,  where  he  writes;  'in  general  it  is  mor- 
ally legitimate  to  use  a  material  agent  in  order  to  forward  the  well-being 
of  man  in  his  personal  relations  in  society;  e.g.,  wearing  glasses  or  deaf 
aid.  If  on  moral  grounds  the  unitive  object  of  an  act  of  coitus  must  be 
achieved  without  involving  the  procreative  end,  then  there  is  nothing 
in  principle  wrong  in  using  a  material  agent,  for  the  agent  is  forwarding 
the  personal  relational  factor  essential  for  marriage,  and  good  mar- 
riages are  essential  for  society  and  the  welfare  of  children.'"'^  Both  these 
latter  theologians  reject  the  view  that  the  spiritual  effects  of  coitus  are 
dependent  on  its  conforming  to  certain  empirical  physiological  features. 
But  what  then  is  the  criterion  by  which  the  morality  of  physical  sexual 
acts  between  man  and  woman  is  to  be  judged?  The  conclusion  is  ineluc- 
table that  there  is  no  objective  criterion,  but  that  the  rightness  or  wrong- 
ness  of  using  contraceptives  will  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  parties' 
assessment  of  the  circumstances  and  the  purity  of  their  motives.  How, 
then,  one  may  legitimately  ask,  is  one  to  distinguish  between  use  of 
a  contraceptive  and  other  sexual  actions,  such  as  sodomy,  which  have 


96.  pp.  137-47. 


97.  Theology,  LVII.  12.  Canon  Warner  concludes  that  complete  abstention 
is  morally  wrong,  as  is  the  exclusive  use  of  the  safe  period.  Coitus  interruplus 
and  reservaius  are  neither  procreative  nor  unitive  in  the  full  sense  and  must 
therefore  be  condemned.  The  use  of  a  condom  is  illegitimate  as  it  impairs 
"uniliye  orgasm."  Diaphragms  and  suppositories  are  legitirpatc.  On  oral  con- 
traceptives he  writes:  "We  have  here  an  interference  with  the  actual  function 
of  an  organ  [the  ovary]  by  which  the  biological  processes  are  prevented  from 
achieving^  their  'object.'  "  at  p.  14.  Their  use  is  not  justified  if  a  contraceptive  is 
available  which  docs  not  radically  inhibit  a  physiological  function. 
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a  relational  value  but  which  are  condemned  by  Christian  moralists. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  answered  that  whereas  the  use  of  a  contraceptive 
preserves  the  physical  structure  of  the  act,  a  perversion  such  as  sodomy 
destroys  it  altogether,  but  this  is  not  wholly  convincing.  At  any  rate, 
neither  of  the  writers  disposes  of  the  difficulty. 

The  theologians  whose  views  have  just  been  described  criticise  the 
terms  of  traditional  moral  theology  and  question  their  applicability  at 
the  present  time,  but  they  adopt  them  in  modified  form  for  their  own 
use.  They  arc  writing  within  the  Catholic  tradition.  Other  contemporary 
theologians  have  considered  the  problem  from  the  Protestant  viewpoint. 
Rcinhold  Nicbuhr  has  not  dealt  with  the  subject  at  great  length,  but 
he  indicated  his  views  briefly  in  the  course  of  the  first  series  of  Gifford 
lectures  for  1939.'"  "The  prohibition  of  birth  control,"  he  said,  "as- 
sumes that  the  sexual  function  in  human  life  must  be  limited  to  its 
function  in  nature,  that  of  procreation.  But  it  is  the  very  character  of 
human  life  that  all  animal  functions  are  touched  by  freedom  and  re- 
leased into  more  complex  relationships.  This  freedom  is  the  basis  of 
both  creativity  and  sin."  In  place  of  the  Catholic  idea  of  the  law  of 
nature,  he  suggests  the  substitution  of  the  Lutheran  notion  of  the  "order 
of  creation,"  giving  as  an  example  natural  bisexuality.  "It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  escape  the  natural  fact  that  the  primary  purpose  of  bisexuality 
in  nature  is  that  of  procreation.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  establish  a  univer- 
sally valid  'law  of  reason'  which  will  eternally  set  the  bounds  for  the 
function  of  sex  in  the  historic  development  of  human  personality." 
Dr.  Niebuhr,  while  drawing  no  immediate  concrete  conclusions,  is  here 
asserting  the  transcendence  of  the  personal  and  rational  over  the  purely 
biological,  while  taking  the  latter  into  account.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  given  certain  circumstances  man  may  morally  use  contraceptives 
in  sexual  intercourse.^**  What  those  circumstances  are  must  be  left  to 


98.  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man  (New  York,  1949),  vol.  I,  281-82. 

99.  Cf.  Joseph  Fletcher:  "With  the  medical  technology  of  contraception,  parent- 
hood and  birth  control  become  matters  of  moral  responsibility,  of  intelligent 
choice.  We  are  able  to  control  our  fertility.  No  longer  do  we  have  to  choose 
between  reproduction  and  continence.  Sex  is  no  longer  a  helpless  submission  to 
biological  consequences.  Nor  is  the  only  alternative  a  denial  of  sexual  love. 
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the  Christian  insight  of  the  individual,  an  approach  commended  in  the    . 
third  of  the  articles  appearing  in  the  Anglican  publication  already 
referred  to.'"" 

This  approach  is  at  hrst  sight  identical  with  that  of  utilitarians  and 
libertarians  who  assert  that  conception  of  children  should  be  the  full 
voluntary  choice  of  the  parents.'"'  The  difference  lies  in  the  motivation 
determining  the  choice,  for  utilitarians  would  lay  no  claim  to  Christian 
insight.  Karl  Barth  is  another  contemporary  theologian  who  has  dis- 
cussed contraception  at  rather  greater  length.'"-  Having  conceded  that 
family  planning  is  generally  accepted  by  theologians  as  desirable,  he 
goes  on  to  discuss  the  legitimacy  of  the  means  that  may  be  employed. 
Abstinence  he  characterises  as  an  "heroic"  course,  which  is  not  wrong 
in  itself  but  may  be  psychologically  dangerous.  The  safe  period  might 
seem  the  ideal  expedient,  but  the  anxiety  caused  by  its  unreliability,  as 
well  as  its  check  on  the  spontaneous  nature  of  sexual  expression,  are 
grave  objections  to  its  use.  Coitus  interruptus  is  fraught  with  psycho- 
logical dangers  and  its  practise  may  well  imperil  marital  union.  There 
remains  the  last  alternative  of  contraception,  the  use  of  mechanical 


99.  (continued)  either  in  toto  or  according  to  lunar  calculations  in  a  sophisticated 
and  doubtful  rhythm  mathematics.  When  such  calculations  enter  in,  the  spon- 
taneity of  love  goes  out.  Rhythm  is  a  denial  of  freedom;  it  offers  only  an  alterna- 
tion of  necessities,  not  a  method  of  true  control."  Morals  and  Medicine  (Princeton. 
1954),  p.  96.  Also.  Paul  Ramsey,  "Freedom  and  Responsibility  in  Medical  and  Sex 
Ethics:  A  Protestant  View,"  New  York  University  Law  Review,  XXXI  (1956), 
1194. 

100.  The  Family  in  Contemporary  Society,  pp.  149-54.  Cf.  the  second  article  : 
"The  fact  that  man  in  his  freedom  stands  above  nature  and  is  therefore  at 

^liberty  to  interpret  sex  in  terms  of  personality  and  relation  and  to  use  it  for 
personal  and  relational  ends,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  contraception  is 
morally  right  in  certain  circumstances."  (p.  145) 

101.  See  Horace  M.  Kallen:  "I  similarly  appraise  the  right  of  men  and  women 
to  full  knowledge  of  all  that  the  sciences  of  nature  and  man  have  established 
regarding  sex  and  reproduction,  and  to  decide  for  themselves  upon  the  number 
of  children  they  want  and  the  intervals  at  which  they  want  them."  **An  Ethic 
of  Freedom:  A  Philosopher's  View,"  NYULR.  XXXI  (November.  1956)  1167. 
Cf.  Glanvillc  Williams.  "The  Control  of  Conception."  in  The  Sanctity  of  Life 
and  the  Criminal  Law  (New  York,  1957).  pp.  34-74. 

102.  Die  Kirchliche  Dogmatik,  III,  300-11. 
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devices  which  are  not  evil  in  themselves.  If,  says  Dr.  Barth,  human 
interference  with  tfie  natural  act  of  coitus  is  regarded  as  wrong  in  itself, 
then  all  four  methods  must  bo  :?cted  without  distinction.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  family  limitatior  cognised  as  desirable,  then  it  should 

be  recognised  that  all  the  methods  are  open  to  some  objection,  and  this 
is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  an  extension  of  freedom.  In  making  the  choice 
between  the  various  methods  certain  considerations  apply.  The  choice 
must  be  made  in  faith  and  with  a  free  conscience,  and  it  must  be  a  joint 
decision  of  husband  and  wife  taking  into  account  the  significance  of 
their  joint  life  together  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the  matrimonial 
union.  These  Protestant  approaches  are  similar  in  that  they  offer  no 
binding  principle  which  can  be  universally  applied  but  rather  state  that 
in  certain  circumstances  the  informed  Christian  conscience  can  con- 
clude that  contraception  is  lawful  without  the  incurring  of  sin. 

Official  acceptance  of  birth  control  by  Protestant  churches  has  kept 
pace  with  theological  developments.  In  March  1931  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  approved  of  artificial  methods  of 
birth  control  by  a  vote  of  24-4. ^''^  Since  then  numerous  other  Protestant 
churches  and  sects  have  followed  suit.***^  In  1954  the  Synod  of  the 


103.  Sc€  Margaret  Sanger,  My  Fight  for  Birth  Control,  p.  344. 

104.  These  include  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Churches;  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association;  the  General  Council  of  Congregational  and  Christian 
Churches;  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (House  of  Bishops  and  House  of 
Deputies);  the  Quakers.  Baptists,  Disciples,  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses  leave  the 
matter  to  be  decided  by  the  individual.  For  various  statements  of  Christian 
views  sec  The  Churches  Speak  Up  on  Birth  Control,  published  by  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  New  York.  The  pamphlet  quotes  a  state- 
ment of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches:  'The  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
guidance  from  the  church  on  the  moral  aspects  of  birth  control.  As  to  the 
necessity  for  some  form  of  effective  control  of  the  size  of  the  family  and 
spacing  of  children,  and  consequently  of  control  of  conception,  there  can  be  no 
question.  It  is  recognized  by  all  churches  and  physicians.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  sex  union  between  husbands  and  wives  as  an  expression  of 
mutual  affection  without  relation  to  procreation  is  right.  This  is  recognized  by 
the  Scriptures,  by  all  branches  of  the  Christian  church,  by  social  and  medical 
science,  and  by  the  good  sense  and  idealism  of  mankind."  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  advised  by  its  Committee  on  Temf)erance  and 
Morals  to  approve  the  practice  of  contraception  provided  it  is  not  resorted  to 
for  selfish  motives.  Sec  The  Times  (London),  May  5,  1960. 
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Augustana  Lutheran  Church,  at  its  meeting  in  Lx)s  Angeles,  endorsed 
birth  control.'"'"  The  Methodist  Church  took  unanimous  similar  action 
at  its  General  Conference  in  1956.""'  In  England,  Methodists  have 
expressed  similar  views.'"'  Typical  of  numerous  Protestant  statements 
is  the  following  by  the  Reverend  James  L.  Novarro:  "We  Baptists 
definitely  consider  fertility  and  conception  as  providential  and  a  power 
given  to  man  to  be  properly  utilised.  Fertility  and  conception  should 
not  be  left  up  to  accident,  but  should  be  well  planned,  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical  health  of  all  concerned. """" 
Baptists,  however,  like  many  Protestant  sects,  have  not  officially  sup- 
ported birth  control  but  leave  it  to  the  consciences  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  their  congregation  to  decide  for  themselves.  It  seems  beyond 
question  that  the  overwhelming  weight  of  Protestant  opinion  favours 
artificial  birth  control  at  least  to  some  degree. 

Judaism  has  no  agreed  opinion  on  birth  control.  The  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis,  as  well  as  individual  Jews,  have  supported 
contraception,  but  Orthodox  Judaism  has  taken  a  diflferent  stand.  The 
Rabbinical  Alliance  has  stated:  "Orthodox  Judaism  does  not  condone 
any  artificial  birth  control  measures  by  the  male  spouse,  under  any 
circumstances.  Only  in  cases  where  the  health  of  the  feniale  is  jeopar- 
dised are  certain  birth  control  measures  allowed  and  then  orily  through 
direct  consultation  between  the  medical  arid  rabbinic  authorities."'"'' 


105.  But  not  all  Lutherans  accept  this;  the  Missouri  Synod  pf  the  Lutheran 
Churches,  for  example,  has  condemned  it  as  sinful. 

106.  The  Sew  York  Times.  May  4,  19.'S6.  See  October  17.  1956.  for  acceptance 
by  United  Lutheran  Church  Convention. 

107.  See  welcome  of  Norman  H.  Snailh.  President  of  Methodisi  Cunferoncc. 
to  the  Lambeth  Report.  The  Times  (London).  .August  27.  1958. 

lOH.  See  Simple  Methods  of  Contracepiion  (New  York.  1958).  p.  43. 

109.  See  Planned  Parenthood  Nens.  No.  22  (Fall.  i9.'^}<).  4.  Sec  .iKo  Rahhi 
Emanuel  Rackman.  "Morality  m  Medico-I.cgal  Pr<)blems:  A  Jewish  View." 
SYL'LR.  XXXI  (November.  1956).  1207. 
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Anglican  and  Protestant 
Opinion  and  the  Law 

Although  Protestant  opinion  was  responsible  for  the  passing  of  the 
Comstock  law  and  its  state  derivatives,  the  profound  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  its  assessment  of  birth  control  now  render  it  hostile 
to  such  legislation.  Those  who  accept  contraception  as  a  positive  good 
could  hardly  favour  its  theoretical  outlawing.  The  same  is  true  of  those 
who  favour  its  use  in  exceptional  circumstances  only,  and  those  who 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  individual  conscience.  To 
legislate  on  the  matter  would  be  to  substitute  the  collective  moral  assess- 
ment of  the  community  for  that  of  the  individual.  In  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  the  Protestant  churches  have  taken  a  leading  part  in 
seeking  to  repeal  or  amend  the  legislation  passed  by  their  predecessors. 
This  zeal  may  not  have  been  totally  disinterested,  since  the  laws  in 
question  are  now  by  an  historical  paradox  enthusiastically  supported 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  and  the  movement  for  repeal  is. 
certainly  influenced  by  dislike  of  Catholic  power,  as  well  as  by  a  less 
reasonable  anti-Catholicism.  Protestants  and  others  might  well  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  contraceptive  advice  given  for  medical 
reasons,  and  although  this  limitation  has  become  illogical  with  the 
theological  acceptance  of  contraception  as  part  of  married  life,  it  might 
well  be  acceptable,  since  in  practice  it  means  that  married  couples 
who  wish  to  obtain  contraceptives  may  do  so.  In  England,  of  recent 
years,  the  Anglican  Church  has  made  no  effort  to  secure  legal  restriction 
on  the  distribution  of  contraceptives,  save  for  an  intervention  to  ban 
the  sale  of  such  articles  by  slot  machines. 

Protestant  opmion  would  not,  h(^wcvcr.  favour  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  the  law  from  this  field.  Rather,  it  would  limit  its  role  to  pre- 
serving jHiblic  order  and  public  dcccncs.  it  would  be  generally  agreed 
that  adxertisement  of  contraception  should  be  restricted,  both  for  aes- 
thetic reasons  and  as  a  means  ol  keeping  contraceptives  from  the  un- 
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married  and  from  the  teenager.  The  same  motivation  would  restrict 
sales  from  slot  machines  and  might  well  favour  a  ban  on  the  sale  to 
unmarried  persons  under  a  certain  age.  The  argument  that  unrestricted 
sale  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  promiscuity  is  a  powerful  one  and 
appeals  to  many  who  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  contraceptives  by 
married  couples.  The  difficulty  is  that  such  laws  are  difficult  to  enforce, 
although  they  are  not  totally  ineffective,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  sale  of  liquor  to  minors.  The  law  could  also  be  use- 
fully employed  in  setting  minimum  standards  to  which  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  contraceptives  should  adhere. 


Contraception  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church 


The  Catholic  Church  has  always  condemned  contraception,  and,  de- 
spite the  changed  attitude  of  other  churches,  maintains  its  traditional 
position. "•*  The  Church  Fathers,  and  later  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  held 
contraception  to  be  sinful  and  contrary  to  scriptural  teaching.'**  Thus 
St.  Augustine  declares  that  "intercourse  even  with  one's  legitimate  wife 
is  unlawful  and  wicked  where  the  conception  of  the  offspring  is  pre- 
vented. Onan,  the  son  of  Juda,  did  this  and  the  Lord  killed  him  for 
i(  "112  jj^jj  intetpretation  of  the  sin  of  Onan  is  not  universally  accepted. 
Some  scholars  have  maintained  that  Onan  was  punished  not  so  much 
for  indulging  in  coitus  interruptus  as  for  breaking  the  levirate  law 
which  required  a  man  to  raise  children  to  his  brother's  widow,  so  that 


1 10.  Sec  the  various  condemnations  of  the  Holy  Office,  viz.:  May  20,  1851; 
AprU  19.  1853;  March  26.  1897;  November  23,  1922. 

111.  St.  Augustine,  Df  nupt.  et  con.  i,  15;  Lombard,  Sent,  iv,  d.  31;  St.  Thomas, 
Summa  Theol.  II-II.  154:1.  St.  Paul,  in  a  passage  j)Ossibly  referring  to  contra- 
•ception,  denounces  women  who  "exchanged  natural  for  unnatural  intercourse," 
Rom.  1:26. 

112.  De  adulterinis  conjugiis  II.  xii. 
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she  should  not  be  left  without  a  child  and  the  tribe  would  continue.  The 
punishment  for  breach  of  the  levirate  marriage  law,  however,  is  laid 
down  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament."^  Apart  from  the  Onan  text, 
the  Old  Testament  also  contains  the  general  injunction  to  "increase 
and  multiply,"  but  this  passage  is  also  open  to  varying  interpreta- 
tions."^ It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  slaying  of  Sarah's  seven 
husbands  by  the  devil  was  a  punishment  for  their  employment  of  con- 
traception, but  this  seems  unlikely,  since  the  angel,  when  overcoming 
the  reasonable  reluctance  of  Tobias  to  marrying  her,  and  so  risking 
the  same  fate,  refers  to  her  as  a  virgin."^ 

Scriptural  texts  apart,  the  Church  has  based  its  condemnation  of 
contraception  on  the  natural  law.  The  nub  of  the  Catholic  position  is 
contained  in  canon  law  where  it  is  stated  that  the  primary  end  of  mar- 
riage is  the  procreation  and  education  of  children.""  Pius  XI,  in  his 
encyclical  on  Christian  Marriage,  stressed  the  "unnatural"  character 
of  contraception:  "since  therefore  the  conjugal  act  is  destined  primarily 
by  nature  for  the  begetting  of  children,  those  who  in  exercising  it 
deliberately  frustrate  its  natural  effect  and  purpxjse,  sin  against  nature 
and  commit  a  deed  which  is  shameful  and  intrinsically  vicious.""'  The 
Pope  thus  re-stated  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church,  basing  his 
pronouncement  on  the  doctrine  elaborated  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas."' 


113.  Deut.  25:7-10:  'The  woman  shall  come  to  him  before  the  ancients,  and 
shall  take  off  his  shoe  from  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face,  and  say:  'So  shall  it 
be  done  to  the  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  bouse':  and  his  nimie 
shall  be  called  in  Israel,  the  house  of  the  unshod." 

1 14.  Gen.  1 :28;  repeated  to  Noe.  Gen.  9:1. 

115.  Tob.  3:8;  6:22.  The  reason  given  for  the  death  of  the  husbands  is  that  they 
were  among  those  "who  in  such  manner  receive  matrinvony,  as  to  shut  out 
God  from  themselves,  and  from  their  mind,  and  to  give  themselves  to  their 
lust,  as  the  horse  and  mule,  which  have  not  understanding,  over  them  the  devil 
hath  power."  (6:17).  For  a  discussion  of  the  text  see  Michael  J.  Gruentbaner, 
Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly,  VIII  (1946),  98,  who  concludes  that  the  text  does 
not  refer  to  contraception. 

116.  Canon  1013.1. 

117.  Casti  connubU  (New  York.  1931),  p.  26. 

118.  Sec  Summa  Theol.  II-II.  154.  1. 
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The  Catholic  natural  law  tradition  accepts  as  self  evident  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  sexual  intercourse  is  procreation  and  relegates  as 
secondary  such  ends  as  fostering  the  mutual  love  of  the  spouses  and 
allaying  concupiscence.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  two  propositions, 
that  man  by  the  use  of  his  reason  can  discover  God's  purpose  in  the 
Universe,  and  that  God  makes  known  his  purpose  by  certain  "given" 
physical  arrangements.  Thus,  man  can  deduce  that  the  purpose  of 
sexual  activity  is  procreation  —  the  continuation  of  the  human  race  — 
and  the  physical  arrangements  God  has  provided  may  not  be  sup- 
planted at  man's  will.  We  now  know  that  not  every  act  of  coitus  is 
conceptual,  and  Catholic  theology  recognises  that  some  coital  acts 
are  conceptual  and  relational,  others  relational  only.  But  to  recognise 
this  fact  is  not  to  conclude  that  acts  may  be  rendered  conceptual  or 
non-conceptual  at  man's  will.  Man  is  free  to  act  only  within  the  pattern 
imposed  by  nature. 

It  is  frequently  objected  that  this  argument  from  "nature"  is  incon 
elusive,  since  in  other  matters  nature  is  not  allowed  to  run  its  course. 
Beards  are  shaved,  fingernails  are  cut,  rivers  dammed.  Catholics  do  not 
suggest  that  such  activities  are  immoral.  Why,  therefore,  should  they 
in  the  single  case  of  sexual  relations  equate  unnatural  with  immoral? 
To  this  objection  Catholics  answer  that  there  is  no  purpose  perceived 
by  reason  in  allowing  hair  or  nails  to  grow  to  inordinate  length  or  rivers 
to  flow  always  in  the  same  channels.  The  chief  purpose  of  sexuality, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  undeniably  reproduction.  Some  Catholic  writers, 
however,  have  accepted  this  objection  to  the  condemnation  of  contra- 
ception, pointing  out  that  the  argument  is  not  universally  applicable."" 
They  still  condemn  contraception  as  contrary  to  natural  law,  but  on 
the  grounds  of  its  eventual  harmful  effects  on  the  race  rather  than  on 
its  perversion  of  a  faculty.  However  beneficial  a  contraceptive  act  may 


119.  Sec  W.  Breen,  "Neo-Malthusianism:  A  Critique  of  Its  Critics."  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  (November,  1931),  467.  E.  J.  Mahoney,  "The  Perverted 
Faculty'  Argument  Agamst  Birth  Prevention."  Ecclesiastical  Review,  LXXIX 
(1928).  133-145.  Cf.  Ecclesiastical  Review.  LXXIX  (August.  1928).  408  and 
LXXIX  (November.  1928).  527.  One  example  might  be  "chewing  gum,"  which 
employs  the  natural  faculties  of  the  salivary  glands  and  frustrates  their  purpose 
yet  is  not  considered  immoral. 
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be  in  the  individual  case,  it  must  be  condemned,  for  if  raised  to  a 
general  line  of  conduct  evil  results  would  inevitably  follow. 

The  somewhat  stark  Augustinian-Thomist  approach  to  marriage, 
with  its  emphasis  on  its  social  and  procreativc  purpose  and  virtual  dis- 
regard of  the  personal  factors  of  friendship  and  love  between  the  part- 
ners, has  been  challenged  by  a  number  of  Catholic  writers  and  rejected 
as  inadequate.'-"  They  would  like  to  see  stress  laid  on  the  personal 
aspects  of  marriage,  its  role  in  increasing  mutual  love  and  perfecting 
the  personalities  of  the  spouses.  To  further  this  aim  the  traditional 
terminolofy  of  "primary"  and  "secondary"'  ends  should  be  abandoned. 
Dr.  Herbert  Doms,  in  his  book  entitled  The  Meaning  of  Marriage, 
denies  that  the  constitution  of  marriage  consists  in  a  subservience  to 
a  purpose  outside  the  spouses  themselves,  for  which  they  marry.  "It 
consists  in  the  constant  vital  ordination  of  husband  and  wife  to  each 
other  until  they  become  one.  If  this  is  so,  there  can  no  longer  be 
sufficient  restson,  from  this  standpoint,  for  speaking  of  procreation 
as  the  primary  purpose  (in  the  sense  in  which  St.  Thomas  used  the 
phrase)  and  for  dividing  off  the  other  purposes  as  secondary."'-'  The 
meaning  of  marriage  is  the  community  of  life  between  the  spouses,  oi 
which  the  child  is  the  fruit  and  visible  embodiment.  This  approach, 
claim  its  supporters,  does  not  diminish  the  importance  of  the  child  in 
marriage  but  stresses  it  in  a  different  way.  It  is  peculiarly  apposite  at  a 
time  when  many  seek  to  explain  man  in  purely  physiological  terms,  and 
it  brings  theology  up  to  date  by  taking  into  account  a  whole  range  of 
biological  and  psychological  data  of  which  scholastic  theologians  were 
unaware.  It  is  helpful  in  disposing  of  the  problems  raised  by  sterile 
unions,  virgin  marriage,  and  the  practice  of  F>eriodic  continence. 

Pius  XI  seems  to  have  foreshadowed  this  view  to  some  extent  in  his 
encyclical  on  marriage    "This  mutual,  interior  moulding  of  husband 


120.  See  Dietrich  von  Hilderbrand,  Die  Melaphysik  der  Gemeinschaff  (Munich. 
1930);  Herbert  Doms,  Sinn  und  Zweck  der  Ehe  (Breslau,  1935);  Bcrnardine 
Krempel,  Die  Zweckfrage  der  Ehe  in  Neuer  Beleuchtung  (Zurich,  1941); 
Benoit  Lavaud,  "Sens  et  fin  du  mariage:  La  these  de  Doms  et  sa  critique," 
Revue  Thomiste,  XLIV  (1938),  737. 

121.  The  Meaning  of  Marriage  (New  York.  1939).  p.  87. 
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and  wife,"  wrote  the  Pope,  "this  determined  effort  to  perfect  one 
another,  can  in  a  very  real  sense,  as  the  Roman  Catechism  teaches,  be 
said  to  be  the  chief  reason  and  purpose  of  matrimony,  provided  matri- 
mony be  looked  at  not  in  the  restricted  sense  as  instituted  for  the 
proper  conception  and  education  of  children,  but  more  widely  as  a 
blending  of  life  as  a  whole,  and  the  mutual  interchange  and  sharing 
thereof."'"  While  retaining  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  ends  of 
marriage,  the  Pope  is  taking  into  account  the  motives  of  the  parties, 
which  in  most  cases  will  be  based  on  mutual  love  rather  than  on  a 
desire  to  have  children.  Dr.  Doms  and  his  followers  have  had  a  pro- 
found influence  on  contemporary  Catholic  writing  on  marriage  and 
have  concentrated  the  attention  of  religious  writers  on  the  hitherto 
neglected  "secondary"  ends  of  marriage,  of  the  complexity  of  which 
theologians  are  now  much  more  aware.  They  have  not,  however,  secured 
the  abandonment  of  the  traditional  terminology.  Had  they  done  so, 
the  way  might  possibly  have  been  opened  for  the  acceptance  by  the 
Catholic  Church  of  contraception  in  certain  limited  circumstances,  and 
it  was  perhaps  this  fear  which  lead  to  an  ecclesiastical  censure  for  Dr. 
Doms'  book,  and  a  categorical  reassertion  of  the  primary  and  second- 
ary ends  of  marriage  in  a  Vatican  decree  of  1944.'23  Or,  Doms'  views 
do  not,  however,  lead  inevitably  to  this  result.  Even  if  relational  and 
conceptual  ends  of  marriage  are  placed  on  an  equal  basis,  the  con- 
demnation of  contraceptives  is  not  excluded,  for  coitus  can  still  be 
treated  as  a  given  act,  the  intrinsic  nature  of  which  is  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  seed.  Unless  it  is  this,  then  neither  its  conceptual  nor  rela- 
tional ends  are  achieved,  and  it  becomes  an  onanistic  act  of  self-love, 
ontologically  distinct  from  true  coitus.^-* 


122.  Casti  connubii. 


123.  The  following  question  was  addressed  to  the  Holy  Office.  "Can  the  opinion 
of  certain  recent  writers  be  admitted  who  either  deny  that  the  procreation  and 
education  of  offspring  is  the  primary  end  of  marriage,  or  teach  that  secondary 
ends  are  not  essentially  subordinated,  but  equally  principal  and  independent?" 
Reply:  Negative.  A^.S..  XXXVI  (April,  1944),  103. 

124.  This  presumably  would  be  the  Catholic  reply  to  the  Anglican  arguments 
discussed  earlier.  Furthermore,  if  any  variation  is  admitted  in  coitus  of  a  funda- 
mental nature,  unlimited  variations  must  be  allowed. 
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Catholics  employ  a  number  of  subsidiary  arguments  in  their  con- 
demnation of  contraception.  It  has,  they  maintain,  certain  harmful 
effects  on  personal  and  social  health,  which  are  the  inevitable  result  of 
disregarding  natural  law.  First,  the  health  of  the  woman  suffers,  for 
she  needs  certain  vital  substances  contained  in  male  semen,  and  ab- 
sorption of  these  is  greatest  from  the  womb.^^'  Contraception  may  be 
a  contributory  factor  in  causing  cancerous  growths,  and  cancer  of  the 
breast  is  more  common  amongst  sterile  married  women  than  in  those 
who  have  borne  children. ^^'  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  contraceptives 
induces  sterility,  and  one  physician,  not  a  Catholic,  has  maintained  that 
it  causes  lunacy. '2'  By  interfering  with  the  consequences  of  pregnancy 
it  may  cause  neurasthenia  and  an  unsatisfied  sex  craving  which  leads 
to  over-indulgence  and  destroys  matrimonial  harmony.  These  views 
are  supported  by  a  substantial  body  of  medical  opinion,  but  there  is 
also  weighty  authority  which  rejects  them.  Thus  the  Biological  and 
Medical  Committee  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Population  concluded 
that  the  methods  generally  in  use  in  England  for  preventing  conception 
caused  no  injury  to  the  genital  passages,  if  employed  in  accordance  with 
-  instructions,  and  added  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  birth  control 
methods  approved  by  the  medical  profession  impaired  fecundity.^^' 
■  Other  doctors  point  to  the  beneficial  effect  on  a  mother's  health  when 
she  is  relieved  from  the  prospect  of  endless  pregnancies,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  pregnancy  to  women  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  diabetes, 
nephritis,  or  heart  disease.  Birth  control  has  the  negative  virtue  that  it 
prevents  recourse  to  abortion,  which  is  far  more  dangerous.'^ 


125.  Sec  Dr.'Halliday  Sutherland.  Laws  of  Life  (London.  1935),  p.  41. 

126.  Sutherland,  p.  47. 

127.  F9r  the  lunacy  statement  by  Sir  Robert  Armstrong-Jones,  see  Edward 
Moore.  The  Case  Against  Birth  Control  (New  York.  1931),  p.  28.  For  a  full 
discussion  of  the  harmful  medical  effects  of  birth  control,  see  R.  de  Guchtencere. 
Judgment  on  Birth  Control  (New  York,  1931),  pp.  135-64;  Moore.  The  Case 
Against  ....  pp.  21-31;  E.  Podvin,  A  Doctor  Speaks  Out  on  Birth  Control  (Int. 
Catholic  Truth  Society;  Brooklyn.  1937). 

128.  Papers  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Population,  Vol.  IV  (1950),  pars.  46 
and  52. 

•129.  Royal  Commission  on  Population  Report,  Cmd.  7695  (H.M.S.O.,  1949), 
p.  159.  "Our  survey  of  the  history  of  family  limitation  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
that,  if  these  methods  were  not  available,  other  means  would  be  used,  and 
some  of  them.  e.g..  criminal  abortion,  the  prevalence  of  which  b  even  now 
distressingly  high,  are  very  undesirable." 
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Catholics  further  stress  '.hat  iuc  use  of  contraceptiou  leads  to  popu- 
fniioa  Jeclme,  aiid  the  truth  of  this  is  now  finnly  established.  The 
i<oyal  Commission  on  Population  concluded  that  the  decline  in  the 
biith  rate  in  England  was  not  due  to  a  fall  in  reproductive  capacity 
but  to  the  spread  of  deHbcrate  family  limitation. "^^  Similar  conclusions 
were  reached  by  the  French  authorities,  and  in  1 920  a  law  was  passed 
in  France  outlawing  sale  of  contraceptives  in  order  to  arrest  popula- 
tion decline. 

Whether  population  decline  is  an  absolute  evil  is  open  to  question. 
The  high  standard  of  living  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
could  never  have  been  obtained  without  a  massive  growth  in  popula- 
tion, but  it  seems  equally  evident  that  increasing  population  is  holding 
back  living  standards  in  many  undeveloped  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  the  Far  East.^'^  A  nation  that  fails  to  increase  its  population 
may  have  valid  economic  reasons  for  not  doing  so,  but  a  nation  that 
does  not  replace  its  population,  provided  living  standards  are  adequate, 
may  justifiably  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects  decadent.  The  situation 
revealed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Population,  that  the  British 
nation  is  no  longer  replacing  itself,  the  deficiency  being  in  the  region 
of  6  per  cent,  is  certainly  alarming,  especially  when  the  need  of  the 
Conmionwealth  for  inmiigrants  is  considered.^^^  The  prospect  of  a 
rapidly  aging  population  supported  by  an  ever-diminishing  portion  of 


1 30.  Report,  par.  626. 

131.  See  Report,  pp.  60ff .  This  point  is  more  fully  discussed  when  the  question 
of  world  population  is  considered. 

132.  Report,  par.  626.  The  Report  found  that  2.2  is  the  average  size  of  the 
British  family.  "A  further  spread  of  the  practice  of  famDy  limitation,  and  a 
continued  improvement  in  its  effectiveness,  must  be  expected  to  take  place  and 
will  tend  to  reduce  average  family  size,  but  only  slowly**  (par.  630) .  The  British 
birth  rate  has.  in  fact,  increased  from  16.1  in  1950  to  16.5  in  1957.  An  (^timistic 
view  was  expressed  by  Professor  P.  B.  Medawar  in  the  first  Reith  lecture  for 
1959  on  The  Future  of  Man.  "As  for  replacement,**  he  said,  "I  do  not  know 
that  any  demographer,  on  present  evidence,  now  fears  a  serious  decline  in  the 
population  of  Great  Britain.  The  latest  estimates  suggest  that  we  are  just  about 
breaking  even.  ...  In  so  far  as  purely  biological  pressures  can  influence  mar- 
riage  rates  and  ages,  I  guess  that  the  present  upward  turn  may  be  genuine  and 
noc  just  temporary.**  The  Listener.  LXH  (November  19,  1959),  165. 
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younger  people  is  not  encouraging.  As  the  Royal  Commission  mildJy 
concluded:  "It  is  possible  that  with  a  diminishing  proportion  of  young 
people  the  conmiunity  might  lose  something  in  energy,  initiative,  enter- 
prise, and  other  qualities  associated  with  youth."'  '• 

Contraception,  Catholics  maintain,  is  corrupting  to  the  individual, 
since  it  reduces  self-control  and  its  employment  in  the  majority  of  cases 
will  be  for  sclHsh  reasons.  Marriage  will  be  degraded  to  a  legalised  form 
of  prostitution.  Furthermore,  contraceptives  undermine  public  moral- 
ity by  removing  the  fear  of  pregnancy,  which  is  a  powerful  deterrent 
against  promiscuous  intercourse.''^  An  argument  for  employing  con- 
traceptives can  be  made  for  particular  cases,  but  once  they  are  made 
generally  available,  no  means  exists  of  restricting  their  use  to  these 
cases. 

These  Catholic  arguments  are  countered  by  those  favouring  contra- 
ception with  a  list  of  benefits  accruing  from  its  employment.  It  prevents 
over-population,  avoids  the  birth  of  unwanted  children,  reduces  infant 
mortality  and  juvenile  delinquency,  safeguards  the  mother's  health, 
and  facilitates  early  marriage.  The  argument  on  this  level,  however, 
tends  to  be  artificial.  Sociological  arguments  are  employed  by  Catholics 
mainly  for  polemic  purposes  and  as  a  gloss  to  illustrate  the  argument 
from  natural  law.  Moreover,  now  that  Catholic  theologians  have  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  the  safe  period  as  a  legitimate  method  of  birth  con- 
trol, a  number  of  the  arguments  have  lost  their  force.  Under-popula- 
tion  or  promiscuity  might  well  result  from  a  wide  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  the  arithmetic  of  periodic  continence.  The  Catholic  atti- 
tude to  the  safe  period  may  here  be  conveniently  considered  at  greater 
length. 


133.  Report,  par.  647. 

134.  TTiis  contention  is  borne  out  by  the  data  available.  Kin,sey  found  that  in 
his  sample  of  5,700  women,  fear  of  pregnancy  ranked  third  in  the  factors  de- 
terring them  from  pre-marital  intercourse.  89  per  cent  cited  moral  objections. 
45  per  cent  lack  of  desire,  44  per  cent  fear  of  pregnancy,  44  per  cent  fear  of 
discovery,  22  per  cent  lack  of  opportunity.  14  per  cent  fear  of  disease.  Sexual 
Behavior  in  the  Human  Female  (Philadelphia,  1953),  p.  332.  Amongst  college 
women,  investigators  have  found  that  fear  of  pregnancy  ranks  as  a  primary 
factor-50  per  cent.  D.  D.  Bromley  and  F.  H.  Brillen,  Youth  and  Sex:  A  Study 
of  1300  College  Students  (New  York,  1938). 
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THE  SAFE  PERIOD  FoF  ccntufics  doctoFs  havc  Speculated  about  the 
possibility  of  a  sterile  period  in  women,  but  until  this  century  no  reli- 
able means  was  available  to  calculate  its  duration.  In  1930,  however, 
two  doctors,  Dr.  Ogino  of  Japan,  and  Dr.  Knaus  of  Austria,  working 
independently,  published  the  results  of  their  researches,  which  though 
differing  in  detail  indicated  the  same  method  for  calculating  the  length 
of  the  period.  A  woman's  menstrual  period  is  normally  twenty-eight 
days  and  during  this  time  ovulation  occurs  only  once,  the  ovum  or  egg 
being  discharged  from  an  ovary  into  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Conception 
can  only  take  place  when  the  egg  is  present.  Thus,  if  the  date  of  ovula- 
tion can  be  accurately  calculated,  the  commencement  of  the  sterile 
period  can  be  ascertained.  The  latest  research  based  on  the  findings  of 
Ogino  and  Knaus  indicates  that  ovulation  takes  place  on  the  fifteenth 
day  before  the  onset  of  menstruation.  The  days  must  be  computed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  menstruation  following  ovulation  rather  than 
that  before  it,  since  the  physiological  process  is  leading  up  to  the  new 
menstr\uiti<ML  The  method  also  assumes  that  the  pattern  over  a  year 
of  a  woman's  menstrual  cycle  will  be  uniform.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  period  will  be  of  the  same  length  but  that  the  variations  will 
remain  within  constant  limits,  e.g.,  25-30  days.  Once  a  woman's  par- 
ticular pattern  has  been  established  by  careful  observation  then  a 
fonnula  can  be  worked  out  which  will  indicate  her  sterile  period.  Al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  insularities  in  the  cycle,  a  variable 
factor  in  difierent  women  but  constant  in  the  same  subject,  for  the 
period  in  which  male  sperm  can  survive  in  the  female  genital  tract, 
approximately  two-three  days,  and  for  the  period  of  life  of  the  ovum, 
one  day.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  woman  with  an  absc^utely  regular  cycle 
of  28  days  the  fertile  period  will  be  five  days.^** 


135.  A  fonnuU  commoaly  proposed  b  as  follows.  Take  —15  and  —2  from  the 
mlnimiiirt  leagth  of  a  woman's  cycle  and  —15  plus  2  from  the  maximum  length 
and  this  will  five  the  fertility  period.  Thus  in  a  woman  with  a  period  pattern 
of  24-29  the  fertile  period  will  be  from  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth  day  of  her 
cycle.  This  cocKiensed  formula  is  based  on  the  following  data.  Menstruation 
will  occur  between  24  and  29  days  after  the  onset  of  the  last  menstruation.  As 
ovulation  occurs  on  the  15th  day  before  menstruation,  14  days  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  24  axkl  29,  giving  10  and  15.  the  datee  between  which  ovulatioo 
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Use  of  this  method  to  control  coDcq)tion  has  a  number  of  advan- 
tages. It  involves  no  mechanical  contrivance  and  allows  physiological 
union,  it  avoids  the  risk  of  physical  injury  which  appliance  methods 
may  cause,  and  it  demands  the  exercise  of  a  degree  of  self  control.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  obvious  disadvantages.  First  it  can  only  be  used 
after  a  period  of  extended  observation  and  the  help  of  a  competent 
physician.  Even  after  the  most  careful  observation  a  woman  can  easily 
■  ■  make  an  error oi  calculation  in  using  her  chart.  Ovulation  exception-, 
ally  may  take  place  on  days  other  than  the  fifteenth  or  may  be  brought 
on  prematurely  by  sexual  intercourse.  An  emotional  disturbance  may 
upset  the  menstruation  cycle  and  after  pregnancy  a  ccmsiderable  time 
may  elapse  before  the  cycle  returns  to  stability.  It  requires  absolute 
continence  on  certain  days  and  some  married  couples  may  find  this 
almost  impossible. 

An  alternative  method  of  fixing  the  date  of  ovulation  is  a  basal  body 
temperature  chart.  Directly  after  ovulation,  the  basal  or  lowest  normal 
daily  temperature  rises  and  remains  at  the  higher  level  until  shortly 
before  the  next  period  of  menstniation.  Here  again  previous  observa- 
tion of  the  temperature  pattern  for  a  ccmsiderable  period  b  necessary, 
and  obviously  mistakes  can  be  easily  made.  Furthermore,  the  method 
provides  no  protection  against  oonccptioo  resulting  from  tnterooune 
in  the  two  or  three  days  before  ovulaticm  has  taken  place.  On  the  other 
band,  by  combining  this  method  with  that  of  Ogina-Knaus  the  number 
of  days  on  which  intercourse  must  be  restricted  can  be  reduced,  and 
this  u  of  especial  importance  where  there  b  a  wide  variation  in  the 
menstrual  cycle. 

Yet  another  method  of  fixing  the  tinoe  of  ovulaticm  has  recently  been 
evolved.  In  order  to  nourish  the  egg,  the  womb  secretes  sugar,  and  thb 
sugar  b  only  present  at  the  time  of  ovulatimi.  When  the  egg  dies,  the 
sugar  disai^)ears.  A  piece  of  chemically  prepared  tape  can  be  held 
against  the  womb,  which  turns  green  if  the  sugar  b  present  and  remains 


135.  (continued)  may  occur.  From  10  a  furtber  three  is  subtncted  to  allow  for 
furvival  of  fertilizing  cap*dty  in  the  tpenn,  and  one  miut  be  added  to  15  to  allow 
for  the  survfvaJ  period  of  tbe  ovum.  Thus  if  intenxiorae  takes  place  from  the  hnt 
to  the  tixth  day  of  the  cycle  and  from  tbe  Rveatoeoth  to  the  twenty-ninth,  no 
cooceptioo  thouid  occur. 
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ncuiral  it  it  is  not.  A  period  of  four  days"  abstention  after  the  tape 
■sho^^s  yrecn  is  advised.'  "  E.xperinients  arc  also  proceeding  to  develop 
a  drug  which  \>ill  stabilise  the  menstrual  period,  and  this  would  be 
especially  helpful  for  women  with  highly  irregular  periods. 

\'arious  studies  have  been  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness 
of  the  rhythm  method  of  birth  control  in  practice.  In  an  investigation 
carried  out  by  the  St.  Louis  University  Department  of  Sociology,  two- 
thirds  of  the  doctors  w  ho  replied  to  a  questionnaire  thought  the  method 
was  not  loo  complicated  for  most  women.''"  As  to  its  effectiveness, 
opinion  was  ven.  divided,  ranging  from  estimates  of  5  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent,  the  midpoint  in  the  distribution  of  estimates  being  71 
per  cent.'''  An  investigation  of  women  using  the  rhythm  method  at 
the  Free  Hospital  for  Women  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  revealed 
that  the  risk  of  pregnancy  was  14.4  per  cent  for  every  hundred  years 
of  e.xposure.  For  women  using  contraceptives  the  equivalent  figure  was 
6  to  7."''  Other  doctors  have  estimated  that  if  the  rules  are  strictly 
observed  the  percentage  of  failures  is  3  per  cent.'*** 


136.  The  .N>K'  York  Times,  April  24,  1958.  Dr.  Doyle  of  Boston  carried  out 
the  experiments. 

137.  G.  S.  Schnepp  and  J.  Mundi.  "What  Doctors  Think  of  the  Rhythm 
Method."  American  Ecclesiastical  Review,  CXXIII  (July-December,  1950), 
111.  The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  523  physicians,  of  whom  273  replied.  Catholic 
doctors  comprised  39  per  cent.  For  an  estimate  of  100  per  cent  effectiveness  see 
Leo  J.  LaLz  and  E.  Reiner.  "Further  Studies  on  the  Sterile  and  Fertile  Periods 
in  Women."  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  XLIII  ( 1942),  79. 

138.  Schnepp  and  Mundi.  p.  114.  "Of  the  192  doctors,  171  or  about  89  percent 
checked  this  question,  and  their  opinions  ranged  from  5  per  cent  to  100  per 
cent  effectiveness.  Taking  the  average  of  all  estimates,  or  the  mean,  we  found  it 
to  be  65.1  per  cent  with  a  standard  deviation  of  25  per  cent;  the  latter  indicates 
a  considerable  spread  of  opinions.  The  median,  or  midpoint  in  the  distribution 
of  estimates,  was  71  per  cent  effectiveness." 

139.  C.  Tieue.  S.  R.  Poliakoff.  and  J.  Rock.  "The  Clinical  Effectiveness  of  the 
Rhythm  Method  of  Contraception."  Journal  of  Fertility  and  Sterility,  II  (1951). 
444. 

140.  S.  Fleck.  E  F.  Snedecker.  and  J.  Rock.  "The  Contraceptive  Safe  Period," 
.\>H   England  Journal  of  Medicine.  CCXXIII  (  1940).  1005-09. 
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From  the  medical  and  other  evidence  available,  one  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  while  tht  safe  period  as  a  method  of  birth  control  docs 
not  merit  the  contempt  with  which  it  has  often  been  dismissed  by  those 
advocating  the  use  of  appliances,  it  is  by  no  means  foolproof,  and  exag- 
gerated claims  on  its  behalf  are  not  supported  by  fact.  No  contraceptive 
is  wholly  reliable,  but  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  margin  for 
error  is  greater  in  rhythm  than  in  appliance  control.  The  conclusions 
of  Dr.  Tietze  and  others  seem  justified  when  they  write  that  the  rhythm 
method  offers  a  satisfactory  degree  of  protection  against  unwanted 
pregnancy  to  "rigorously  selected  and  carefully  instructed  wives,  who 
with  their  husbands  are  intelligent  and  strongly  motivated.  For  others 
and  for  those  to  whom  pregnancy  would  be  dangerous,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  method  in  preventing  conception  is  not  considered  adequate.""* 

CATHOLIC  MORAL  VIEWS  ON  RHYTHM  Despite  its  Condemnation  by 
St.  Augustine,' *2  use  of  the  rhythm  method  is  now  approved  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  Catholic  Church.'*'  Pius  XII  removed  all 
doubt  from  the  matter  in  two  statements  in  1951.'**  The  Catholic  ideal 
is  one  of  fertility,  not  of  sterility,  and,  all  things  being  equal,  a  large 
family  is  probably  considered  preferable,  but  the  Church  has  not  given 
its  approval  to  indiscriminate  breeding.  Rather,  the  practice  of  family 
planning  is  enjoined  as  a  duty,  the  dispute  with  contemporaries  being 


141.  Tietze  et  al..  Journal  of  Fertility  and  Sterility,  II,  444. 

142.  On  the  Morals  of  the  Manichaeans,  XVIII,  65. 

143.  The  statement  of  Pius  XI  in  Casti  connubii  that  married  couples  were  not 
acting  unnaturally  if  they  exercised  their  right  to  intercourse  "although  on 
account  of  natural  reasons,  either  of  time  or  of  certain  defects,  new  life  cannot 
be  brought  forth,"  is  sometimes  quoted  as  approving  the  deliberate  use  of 
rhythm,  but  strictly  interpVetcd  it  has  reference  only  to  such  situations  as  sterile 
marriages  and  the  lawfulness  of  intercourse  during  the  safe  period. 

144.  Express  approval  to  employment  of  the  rhythm  was  given  and  the  cir- 
cumstances appropriate  to  its  use  discussed.  See  "Address  to  Italian  Catholic 
Union  of  Midwivcs,"  A.A.S..  XLIII  (October  9.  1951).  835,  and  "Address  to 
National  Congress  of  the  Family  Front,"  A.A.S..  XLIII  (November  26.  1951), 
855-60.  For  an  appraisal  of  the  statements  see  Gerald  Kelly,  S.  J.,  Medico-Moral 
Problems  (St.  Louis,  1956).  IV,  p.  29.  and  Linacre  Quarterly.  XIX  (1952).  39. 
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confined  to  the  means  employed.  The  general  consensus  of  theologians 
is  that  the  dehberate  use  of  the  safe  period  as  a  means  of  family  plan- 
ning is  morally  indifferent,  and  that  the  morality  of  its  employment 
wUl  depend  on  the  presence  of  certain  circumstances.***  Two  indis- 
pensable conditions  are  that  both  parties  to  the  marriage  freely  agree 
to  its  use  and  both  are  able  to  bear  the  strain  which  it  may  impose.  In 
addition,  there  must  be  some  serious  reason  for  its  employment.  *The 

matrimonial  contract,^^said  Pius-XII-4n  1951,^^hich-confers-Upon 

the  parties  the  right  to  satisfy  the  inclination  of  nature,  constitutes  tbem 
in  a  state  of  life,  the  state  of  matrimony.  Now  upon  the  parties  who 
make  use  of  this  right  by  the  specific  act  of  their  state,  nature  and  the 
creator  impose  the  function  of  providing  for  the  conservation  of  the 
human  race.  ...  It  follows  from  this  that  to  enter  upon  the  state  of 
matrimony,  to  make  constant  use  of  the  faculty  proper  to  it  and  only 
in  matrimony  allowable,  and  on  the  other  hand  consistently  and  de- 
liberately, and  without  serious  reason,  to  shirk  the  primary  duty  it 
imposes  would  be  to  sin  against  the  very  meaning  of  married  life.***^* 
The  extent  of  the  duty  to  procreate  the  race  will  cleariy  vary  with 
external  circumstances,  such  as  local  population  and  economic  con- 
ditions. Serious  reasons,  justifying  resort  to  rhythm,  will  in  most  cases, 
however,  be  perscmal,  and  these  may  be  financial,  medical,  eugenic,  or 
social.**^  In  each  case  the  judgment  whether  to  use  rhythm  must  be 
conscientiously  made  by  the  married  partners  after  a  careful  survey  of 
the  relevant  circumstances. 


!45.  For  t  typical  article  repreaenting  the  majority  view  see  J.  A.  Ryan,  The 
Mond  Aspect  of  Periodic  Continence,"  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  LXXXDC 
(1938),  M.  For  a  conUnry  view  see  N.  O.  Griese,  The  Morality  of  Periodic 
Continence  (Washington.  1943).  His  principal  conclusion  is  that  to  use  the 
safe  period  systematically  in  marriage  is  "objectively  unlawful,"  ahbcwgh  it 
can  be  justified  in  individual  cases  (or  just  cause.  It  is  "per  se  iUicitum,  per 
occidens  autem  Ikltum." 

146.  AjiS.,  XLIII,  835-54. 

147.  For  a  disoission  of  sericHU  reasons  see  John  L.  Thomas,  Merriest  end 
Rhythm  (London,  1957).  pp.  85-112. 
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Catholics  and  the  Law 


Does  Roman  Catholic  theology  reqiiirc  that  contraception  be  banned 
by  law?  As  has-been  seen,  it  is  unequivocally  condemned  as  contrary 
to^alural  taw,  but  one  cannot  conclude  with  some  rigorists  that  the_ 
question  is  immediately  answered  in  the  affinnative,  since  all  contra- 
ventions of  natural  law  are  not  fit  subject  for  legislation.  Fornication, 
adultery,  and  lying,  for  example,  are  contrary  to  natural  law,  but  civil 
sanctions  are  not  advocated  for  such  offences.  Non-philosophic  criteria 
must  be  applied  before  the  question  can  be  disposed  of.  A  breach  of 
natural  law  must  be  a  fit  subject  for  legislation  and  injure  the  common 
good  substantially  before  it  is  forbidden  by  law.  The  law  must  be 
capable  of  enforcement  and  equitable  in  its  incidence.  Fmally,  if  it 
would  cause  greater  evils  than  those  it  is  intended  to  avoid,  recourse 
to  legislation  must  be  eschewed. 

The  banning  of  the  use  of  contraceptives  by  law,  as  in  Connecticut, 
fulfills  none  of  these  criteria.  Using  a  contraceptive  is  essendaUy  a 
private  act,  and  though  it  may  have  harmful  social  consequeiu:es  it  is 
impossible  to  isolate  any  particular  act  and  demonstrate  that  harmful 
consequences  flow  from  it.  In  practice  such  a  law  is  obviously  unen- 
forceable, and  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  would  involve  an  intolerable 
interference  with  the  private  life  of  individuals.  Private  individuals  and 
married  couples  would  have  to  be  subjected  to  constant  supervision, 
the  home  would  be  invaded  by  investigators,  and  the  police  state  ad- 
varKxd  to  a  new  point. 

Banning  the  sale  of  contraceptives  and  the  dissemination  of  birth 
control  information,  on  the  other  band,  is  a  possible  subject  for  legisla- 
tion, since  these  arc  public  acts,  capable  of  regulation  by  law.  Cer- 
tainly such  laws  are  difficult  to  enforce,  but  their  effect  would  be  far 
from  nugatory,  given  a  climate  of  moral  opinion  which  approved  thdr 
content.  Thus  in  a  predominantly  Catholic  country  such  laws  would 
not  be  unreasonable,  and  they  are  found  in  countries  such  as  Spcun, 
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Italy,  and  Ireland.*^**  It  might,  of  course,  be  maintained  that  moral 
condemnation  renders  a  law  superfluous,  but  this  view  is  unrealistic, 
since  law  is  closely  connected  with  the  moral  opinion  of  the  community 
and  is  a  powerful,  although  subsidiary,  means  of  maintaining  moral 
standards. 

Some  would  condemn  such  laws  on  abstract  grounds,  namely,  that 
they  violate  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  make  his  own  choice.  But 
on  this  abstract  level  the  argument  would  not  appeal  to  Catholics, 
who  maintain  that  there  can  be  no  right  to  commit  an  immoral  action. 
Nor  would  the  contention  that  condemnation  of  contraception  is  a 
specifically  Catholic  doctrine  fare  better,  since  Catholics  hold  that  the 
prescripts  of  natural  law  are  binding  on  all  men,  and  the  Church  her- 
self is  powerless  to  change  them.  Protestants  and  others  often  argue 
that  to  allow  the  sale  of  contraceptives  in  no  way  diminishes  Catholics' 
rights,  since  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  use  them.  In  a  certain 
sense  this  is  true,  but  a  society  in  which  contraceptive  sales  and  propa- 
ganda are  unfettered  clearly  exerts  a  strong  pressure  on  its  members 
to  use  them  or  at  least  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  abstain  from 
their  employment. ^^'^  The  plain  fact  is  that  if  religion  is  more  than  a 


148.  In  Ireland,  The  Censorship  of  Publications  Act,  1929,  No.  21,  forbids  the 
writing  or  publication  of  matter  "which  advocates  or  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  advocate  the  unnatural  prevention  of  conception";  a  law  of  July  31, 
1920  forbids  the  divulging  of  methods  of  contraception,  etc. 

In  Spain,  an  Act  of  January  24,  1941,  forbids  any  form  of  public  instruction  on 
methods  of  birth  control,  and  the  exhibition  or  offering  for  sale  of  contraceptives. 
Customs  regulations  forbid  the  importation  of  contraceptives.  Doctors,  however, 
are  not  forbidden  to  prescribe  contraceptives,  but  birth  control  advice  may  not 
be  given  as  part  of  any  public  health  service  and  there  are  no  birth  control  clinics 
in  Spain.  The  laws  appear  to  be  effective.    " 

In  Italy  birth  control  propaganda  is  forbidden  but  sale  of  contraceptives  is  allowed 
in  pharmacies.  No  birth  control  clinics  exist  and  contraception  may  not  be 
advised  by  those  discharging  public  health  service  duties. 

149.  This  point  is  illustrated  unintentionally  by  those  who  produce  evidence  of 
Catholics  who  attend  birth  control  clinics  as  part  of  the  argument  for  lifting 
legal  bans.  In  fact,  as  the  United  Nations  Population  Commission  and  others  have 
recorded,  while  Catholics  in  the  U.S.A.  do  use  contraceptives,  they  do  so  less 
than  non-Catholics.  See  U.  N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  Report.  E/CN, 
(September,  1955),  para.  153,  and  N.  E.  Himes,  Medical  History  ....  pp.  414-16. 
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purely  personal  and  private  exercise,  if  it  sets  out  to  provide  a  Weltan- 
schauung, then  it  is  bound  to  have  social  effects  which  may  diminish  the 
freedom  of  those  who  reject  the  faith.  To  expect  a  society  in  which  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants  condemn  contraception  as  a  moral  and  social 
evil  to  allow  its  unfettered  spread  in  the  name  of  a  doctrine  of  abstract 
right  is  to  ask  for  the  impossible.  It  is  only  because  moral  opinion  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States  accepts  contraception  as  more  or  less  a 
good  that  it  is  so  largely  uncontrolled. 

Does  Catholic  theology  then  oblige  Catholics  in  non-Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  specifically  in  England  and  the  United  States,  to  work  for 
such  prohibitory  laws  or  to  defend  them  where  they  exist?  Such  a  ques- 
tion can  certainly  not  be  answered  by  means  of  a  logical  deduction 
from  a  natural  law  premise,  but  the  particular  social  situation  in  the 
country  under  consideration  must  instead  be  carefully  examined.  By 
the  constitution  and  political  philosophy  of  both  England  and  the 
United  States,  Catholics  certainly  have  a  right  to  work  for  the  passage 
of  such  laws,  using  all  the  normal  political  means,  such  as  public  cam- 
paigns, distribution  of  literature,  and  lobbying  of  legislators,  to  attain 
their  end.  By  such  means  in  the  past  laws  restricting  gambling,  betting, 
and  drinking  have  been  added  to  the  statute  book,  but  not  by  Catholics. 
Indeed,  they  reject  the  doctrinal  suppositions  which  these  laws  embody 
and  might  argue  that  their  personal  freedom  was  unfairly  diminished. 
The  right  then  exists,  but  whether  Catholics  would  be  wise  to  follow 
Protestant  precedent  and  exercise  it  is  open  to  considerable  doubt. 

Laws  embodying  moral  precepts  are  only  enforceable  if  they  are 
supported  by  a  corresf)onding  moral  consensus  in  the  community.  The 
Volstead  Act  should  have  made  this  plain  enough.  A  law  forbidding 
the  sale  of  contraceptives  would  be  effective  only  if  the  vast  majority 
of  citizens  believed  their  use  to  be  wrongful,  and  possibly  not  even 
then.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  on  birth  control  are 
not  in  fact  enforceable  and,  save  for  the  exclusion  of  birth  control 
clinics,  are  without  effect.  Even  here  the  presence  of  clinics  over  the 
state  lines  does  much  to  neutralise  their  exclusion  from  the  states  them- 
selves. Catholics,  then,  in  campaigning  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
laws,  gain  little  for  public  morality.  They  do,  however,  increase  the 
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fear  of  Catholicism  in  the  minds  of  non-Catholics  and  increase  the 
likelihood  that  when  Protestants  visualise  the  Church  the  image  will 
not  be  that  of  a  religious  body  but  of  a  political  power  structure.  This 
is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  ineffectual  statutes.  The 
argument  from  natural  law  is  unconvincing,  since  outside  the  Catholic 
Church  even  those  who  accept  the  concept  of  natural  law  are  unable  to 
see  that  it  forbids  birth  control.  While  without  bearing  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  natural  law  premise,  an  almost  universal  scepticism  should 
be  treated  as  relevant  when  a  policy  of  enforcing  the  precept  by  means 
of  civil  legislation  is  considered. 

Aside  from  metaphysics.  Catholics  could  justify  a  prohibitive  law  if 
they  could  show  that  demonstrable  evils  flow  from  the  practice  of  con- 
traception. If  a  declining  population  and  a  falling  standard  of  life  could 
be  traced  directly  to  birth  control,  then  a  strong  case  would  have  been 
made  out  for  banning  it.  On  these  grounds,  birth  control  has  been 
banned  in  France,  the  law  being  inspired  by  imperial  and  sociological 
rather  than  theological  reasons.''""  In  England  a  similar  situation  might 
come  about  in  the  foreseeable  future,  but  in  the  United  States  such  a 
contingency  is  remote.*^^  Again,  if  contraceptive  methods  could,  be 
shown  to  be  harmful  to  health,  a  prohibitory  law  might  be  justified,  but, 
as  has  been  noted,  the  evidence  on  the  point  is  conflicting  and  allows 
no  such  conclusion.  Finally,  the  argument  that  recourse  to  contracei>- 
tives  increases  lust  and  promiscuity  would,  if  established,  give  grounds 
for  a  ban,  but  increase  in  such  vice  is  not  measurable  and,  if  it  were, 
could  not  be  conclusively  demonstrated  to  result  from  contraception. 

In  summary,  then,  one  may  say,  that  while  the  prophetic  mission  of 
the  Church  to  judge  and  if  necessary  condemn  society  is  not  questioned, 


150.  By  a  law  of  July  31.  1920.  Use  of  the  mails  is  restricted  by  article  91  of  the 
Decree  Act  of  July  20.  1939.  Importation  of  contraceptive  proj>aganda.  etc..  is 
restricted  by  a  decree  of  February  5.  1946.  No  birth  control  clinics  operate,  nor 
is  advice  given,  under  public  health  services.  Exemptions  exist  for  doctors  to 
prescribe  contraceptives,  such  as  the  danger  to  a  mother's  health  from  further 
pregnancies. 

151.  The  U.S.  birth  rate  is  high;  the  rate  of  24.9  per  1000  in  1954  having  in- 
creased to  25.0  in  1957.  See  Table  56.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U^.A.  (Wash- 
ington, 1958). 
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a  strong  case  exists  for  the  abandonment  of  Catholic  efforts  to  secure 
a  total  legislative  ban  on  contraceptives.  Efforts  to  preserve  public 
morality  would  be  more  constructive  if  confined  to  measures  command- 
ing general  support,  such  as  the  banning  of  sales  of  contraceptives  from 
slot  machines  or  the  restriction  of  sales  to  adults. '^^  Statutes  regulating 
contraception  belong  more  appropriately  to  the  field  of  public  nuisance 
than  to  the  criminal  law  proper. 

Catholics  might  also  legitimately  and  prudently  oppose  laws  which 
in  any  way  commit  the  state  to  approve  or  advocate  birth  control.  Two 
events  in  the  United  States  during  1959  raised  this  issue  sharply.  In 
July  1959  the  Draper  committee,  appointed  to  study  the  foreign  aid 
programme,  submitted  its  third  interim  report  to  the  President.'"  With 
the  report  went  a  covering  letter  stating  that  the  committee  recom- 
mended that,  when  requested  by  aid-receiving  nations,  the  United  States 
should  help  them  to  formulate  programmes  "to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  rapid  population  growth  and  should  support  research  leading  to 
better  understanding  of  this  problem."  Mr.  Draper  agreed  with  report- 
ers that  this  reference  included  the  provision  of  birth  control  informa- 
tion by  the  United  States  but  added  hopefully  that  the  point  should  not 
be  unduly  stressed.''*  In  September  the  issue  was  raised  again  when 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  published  a  report  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Center  recommending  that  the  United  States  should 
study  the  possibility  of  backing  large-scale  foreign  tests  of  birth  control 
devices."' 

In  November  a  reaction  came  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of 
the  United  States,  who  announced  they  would  fight  any  attempt  to  use 


152.  Where  a  prohibitory  law  is  impossible  a  regulatory  law  may  be  desirable 
even  if  it  "recognises"  indirectly  the  existence  of  an  evil. 

153.  U.S.  Government  Publications.  Washington  D.  C,  1959:  No.  776.  Publica- 
tion #13550.  Letter  to  President  of  United  States  from  President's  Committee  to 
study  military  assistance  program  and  administration. 

154.  Facts  on  File.  July  23-29,  1959.  p.  240.  The  Report  itself  did  not  stress  this 
point,  recommending  the  provision  to  requesting  countries  of  "demographic 
information." 

155.  U.S.  Government  Publications.  Washington.  D.  C,  1959:  No.  778.  Publica- 
tion #16204.  U.S.  foreign  pwlicy.  possible  non-militaxy  scientific  developments 
and  their  potential  impact  on  foreign  poUcy  problems  of  the  United  States. 
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foreign  aid  funds  to  promote  "artiticial  birth  prevention  programmes" 
m  underdeveloped  countries.  Condemning  such  programmes  as  a 
■'morally,  humanly,  psychologically,  and  politically  disastrous  approach 
to  the  population  problem,"  they  stated  that  the  logical  answer  to 
world  population  problems  was  not  to  decrease  the  number  of  people 
but  to  increase  the  food  supply,  "which  is  almost  unlimited  in  poten- 
tial."'''" This  statement  caused  a  political  storm.  Bishop  James  A. 
Pike,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  California,  condemned  the 
statement  and  asked  whether  it  was  binding  on  candidates  for  public 
office.  The  reference  was  clearly  to  Senator  Kennedy,  one  of  the  aspir- 
ants for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1960,  who  replied  that  he 
thought  such  policies  would  be  mistaken  since  they  would  be  inter- 
preted as  discriminatory.  The  United  States  had  never  urged  them 
either  at  home  or  in  Western  Europe.''^  If  faced  with  a  bill  embodying 
such  a  programme,  he  stated  he  would  judge  the  measure  by  whether 
"it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States."  If  it  became  law,  he 
would  uphold  it.'"'" 

Senator  Kennedy's  replies  were  both  judicious  and  constitutionally 
correct.  The  Catholic  Bishops  were  also  within  their  rights  in  making 
their  statement,  and  it  might  well  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  future  Catholic 
political  activity  in  this  area.  This  should  be  limited  to  securing  gov- 
ernment neutrality  on  the  issue,  not  an  ideal  objective,  but  one  which 
recognises  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  moral  and  social  views  within 
the  community. '■"'  The  proposition  that  adoption  of  an  artificial  birth 
control  programme  should  be  made  a  condition  precedent  of  receipt 
of  foreign  aid  funds  would  in  any  event  probably  command  little  sup- 


156.  The  Times  (London),  November  26,  1959. 

157.  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Senator  Humphrey  were  in  favour  of  providing  informa- 
tion on  request,  only  Senator  Symington  expressing  himself  unequivocally  in 
favour  of  birth  control.  See  The  Economist.  December  5,  1959. 

158.  Time.  December  7.  1959.  No  foreign  aid  money  has  in  fact  been  spent  on 
this  objective. 

159.  An  example  of  a  state  government  exceeding  the  bounds  of  neutrality 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania  in  December.  1948.  when  the  Board  of  Public  Assistance 
approved  a  resolution  permitting  case  workers  to  refer  relief  clients  to  birth 
control  information  centres.  See  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  December  24,  1958 
and  Commonweal,  January  23,  1959. 
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port.  The  supply  of  foreign  aid  funds  at  the  request  of  an  individual 
stale  in  order  to  implement  such  a  programme  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  found  unobjectionable  by  many.  But  just  as  Catholics  would 
be  wise  in  recognising  the  majority  view  and  refraining  from  pressing 
for  prohibitive  domestic  legislation,  so  the  majority  favouring  contra- 
ception would  be  judicious  in  refusing  such  requests  and  so  recognising 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  minority.  To  dub  such  a  policy  one  of  allow- 
ing the  minority  to  dictate  to  the  majority  is  to  mis-state  the  issue.  It 
would  be  better  described  as  a  judicious  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
a  considerable  minority  opinion,  the  flouting  of  which  would  inevitably 
lead  to  serious  diminution  of  civil  peace.  Reasonable  concessions  to 
such  opinion  offer  a  better  as  well  as  a  more  effective  basis  for  the 
working  of  a  democracy  than  the  mechanical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  will  of  the  majority  must  always  prevail. 


Some  Catholic  Problems 


TAX-SUPPORTED  HOSPITALS  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES  Thc  giv- 
ing of  contraceptive  advice  in  tax-supported  hospitals  or  as  part  of 
public  health  services  has  caused  sharp  conflict  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Catholics  claim  that  since  their  money  is  being  used  to 
finance  public  institutions,  practices  which  they  consider  inunoral 
should  not  be  followed.  Protestants  and  others  also  claim  that  since 
their  money  is  employed,  practices  which  they  consider  morally  ac- 
ceptable should  not  be  excluded  by  Catholic  veto.  In  England,  as  has 
been  noted,  advice  on  contraception  may  be  given  as  part  of  a  public 
health  service  but  is  subject  to  restriction.  In  certain  southern  states  in 
the  United  States,  where  Catholics  are  few,  such  advice  is  given  in 
health  centres  and  hospitals,  but  in  many  municipally  financed  hos- 
pitals in  the  north  it  is  forbidden. 
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The  issue  came  to  a  head  in  1958  in  New  York,  where  for  many 
years  city  hospitals  had  followed  an  unwritten  rule  that  advice  on  birth 
control  should  not  be  given.  In  July  1958,  a  Protestant  physician,  Dr. 
Hillman,  employed  at  Kings  County  Hospital,  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  fit  a  Protestant  patient  with  a  contraceptive  diaphragm  but 
was  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Dr.  Morris  Jacobs,  New  York  City  Com- 
missioner of  Hospitals.  A  public  controversy  followed,  with  Protestants 
and  Jews  demanding  that  the  ban  be  lifted  in  the  interests  of  accepted 
therapy  and  preventive  medicine  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chancery 
Ofl&ce  stating:  "It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  our  hospitals  and 
medical  faculties,  aimed  for  the  preservation  of  life,  should  be  per- 
verted to  seek  for  the  prevention  of  life."  On  September  17,  1958,  the 
full  Hospital  Commission  ruled  in  favour  of  Dr.  Hillman  and  reversed 
the  ban.  The  Board  laid  down  that  municipal  hospitals  "should  pro- 
vide such  medical  advice,  preventive  measures  and  devices  for  female 
patients  under  their  care  whose  life  and  health  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  staff  may  be  jeopardised  by  pregnancy  and  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  health  services."  A  certificate  of  medical  necessity 
signed  by  two  physicians  must  be  issued,  the  consent  of  the  patient, 
and  that  of  her  husband  if  possible,  obtained,  and  the  Board  recom- 
mended a  conference  with  her  spiritual  adviser.  Physicians,  nurses, 
and  other  hospital  employees  who  have  religious  or  moral  objections 
to  contraceptive  procedures  were  to  be  excused  from  participation  in 
contraceptive  procedures.  Later  the  same  month,  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Welfare  adopted  a  similar  policy. ^"^ 

The  compromise  seems  reasonably  satisfactory.  Catholic  doctors 
and  patients  are  in  no  way  obliged  to  follow  procedures  violating  their 
moral  principles  and  religious  beliefs,  while  non-Catholics  are  assured 
that  they  will  not  be  denied  access  to  contraceptive  medicine  where  this 
might  endanger  health.  At  the  same  time  the  susceptibilities  of  Catholic 


160.  For  an  account  of  this  incident  see  The  New  York  Times,  September  17, 
18,  and  23,  1958.  Also  America,  October  4,  1958  and  for  a  comment  sec  Com- 
monweal, September  12,  1958,  'XU>ntroveny  in  New  York,"  by  James  Finn.  See 
also  A.  W.  Sulloway,  Birth  Control  and  Catholic  Doctrine  (Boston,  1959). 
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taxpayers  are  recognised  by  leaving  general  contraceptive  advice  to  be 
given  by  voluntary  agencies  founded  for  that  specific  purpose.*'* 

CATHOLIC  HOSPITALS  In  Catholic  hospitals,  birth  control  advice, 
unless  it  relates  to  the  practice  of  continuous  or  periodic  continence, 
may  not  be  given.*'-  As  an  internal  domestic  matter  this  raises  no 
problem,  but  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  position  of  doctors  on  the 
staff  of  Catholic  hospitals  who  have  associated  themselves  with  the 
work  of  birth  control  organisations.  Thus  in  1947  six  Protestant  physi- 
cians were  dismissed  from  three  Connecticut  hospitals  for  their  work- 
outside  the  hospital— for  the  Planned  Parenthood  League.  Again,  in 
1952,  St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Poughkcepsie,  New  York,  presented 
seven  Protestant  physicians  with  an  ultimatum  to  quit  the  Planned 
Parenthood  League  or  resign  from  the  hospital  staff.  Three  agreed  to 
resign  from  Planned  Parenthood,  but  four  declined  and  were  suspended. 
After  a  number  of  protests,  they  were  reinstated  at  the  begirming  of 
1953.*"  Other  Catholic  hospitals  have  sought  to  make  it  a  condition 
of  employment  that  doctors  will  not  give  birth  control  advice,  either 
in  the  hospital  or  in  private  practice.**^ 

To  require  Protestant  doctors  employed  in  Catholic  hospitals  to 
refrain  from  giving  advice  on  birth  control  in  the  course  of  discharging 
their  hospital  duties  is  reasonable  enough.  A  doctor  is  free  to  make  a 


161.  This  compromise,  because  the  factual  situation  is  different,  is  not  the  same 
as  that  suggested  in  connection  with  the  foreign  aid  programme.  The  two  situa- 
tions are  also  theoretically  distinguishable,  since  artificial  birth  control  facilities 
provided  in  municipal  hospitals  within  these  restricted  limits  do  not  commit  the 
municipality  to  a  policy  of  generally  furthering  birth  control.  The  foreign  aid 
programme,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  act  of  policy  involving  the  whole  nation 
as  such. 

162.  Sec  Ethical  and  Religious  Directives  for  Catholic  Hospitals  (St.  Louis, 
1955).  No.  30. 

163.  Conn.,  sec  Time,  April  21,  1947  and  The  New  York  Times,  April  18  and 
May  5.  1947.  New  York,  see  The  New  York  Times.  February  1  and  2.  1952.  and 
January  22,  1953.  See  also  New  Republic,  January  22.  1945.  for  a  similar  incident 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Paterson.  N.  J. 

164.  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  Newark.  N.  J.,  set  such  a  condition  in  1945.  New 
Republic,  January  22,  1945. 
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contract  with  any  hospital,  and  if  he  objects  to  ofiy  specific  term  he  can 
make  his  services  available  elsewhere.  But  to  extend  hospital  jurisdic- 
tion to  private  practice  or  to  activities  carried  on  outside  the  hospital 
in  a  personal  capacity  is  a  grave  infringement  of  individual  liberty. 
While  there  might  be  a  case  for  excluding  a  Catholic  doctor  who  sup- 
ported Planned  Parenthood,  because  of  the  scandal  his  attitude  would 
give  to  Catholic  patients  and  hospital  personnel,  the  coercion  of  a 
Protestant  doctor  to  go  against  his  conscience  is  wrong  in  principle.  It 
also  betrays  a  confusion  in  practical  aims.  A  Catholic  hospital  is  pri- 
marily a  hospital  and  exists  to  give  the  best  medical  treatment  available 
to  its  patients.  If  conditions  such  as  that  forbidding  Protestant  doctors 
to  prescribe  contraceptives  outside  the  hospital  were  generally  imposed, 
it  would  materially  restrict  the  medical  talent  on  which  the  hospital 
could  draw.  Apart  from  this,  attempts  to  dominate  a  doctor's  entire 
professional  life  will  be  generally  construed  as  tyrannical  and  can  only 
serve  to  embitter  relations  between  the  Catholic  and  other  local,  reli- 
gious, and  civic  communities. 

CIVIC  PROBLEMS  Catholics  often  use  local  political  pressure  to 
counter  birth  control  organisations.  Thus  in  1952  Planned  Parenthood 
was  excluded  from  membership  in  the  Welfare  and  Health  Council  of 
New  York  because  the  Catholic  agencies  represented  threatened  to 
withdraw.  Six  months  later,  however,  the  Council  voted  for  admission 
of  Planned  Parenthood,  whereupon  the  Catholic  agencies  resigned, 
thus  handicapping  the  Council's  work.^"  In  1955  Catholics  boycotted 
the  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Community  Chest  fund-raising  campaign, 
thus  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  Planned  Parenthood  from  the 
Chest.***  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  prudence  of  such  actions,  and 
this  can  only  be  judged  in  the  context  of  local  conditions,  Catholics  are 
well  within  their  democratic  social  rights  in  taking  them.  They  hardly, 
however,  seem  "necessary,"  since  membership  in  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise does  not  imply  approval  of  the  constituent  members.  Further- 


165.  Sec  The  New   York  Times.  January  15.   1953;  March   13  and    19.   1953; 
May  8,  29,  and  30,  1953;  July  1,  1953. 

166.  The  New  York  Times,  September  1.  1955. 
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more,  the  line  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  social  pressures  can 
be  easily  crossed,  as  was  the  case  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  in  1940, 
when  owing  to  Catholic  pressure  Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger  was  deprived 
of  a  public  meeting  place  to  state  her  views,  until  one  was  provided  at 
the  last  moment  by  the'local  textile  workers  union.  Such  action  was 
clearly  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  with  its  guarantees  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  right  to  hold  orderly  public  meetings.'*^  The 
hostility  aroused  against  the  Catholic  community  by  these  tactics  would 
be  hard  to  overestimate;  they  strengthen  in  the  non-Catholic  mind  the 
ever-present  fear  of  Catholic  power  and  do  much  to  nullify  the  per- 
suasive force  of  Catholic  teaching.  In  proportion  to  their  ill  effect, 
their  good  effect  is  small,  and  Catholics  would  be  well  advised  to 
abandon  them. 

THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  PILL  Experiments  have  been  proceeding  for 
some  time  to  develop  an  oral  means  of  contraception.'^^  All  women, 
when  pregnant,  secrete  a  natural  hormone,  progesterone,  which  pre- 
vents ovulation  during  the  pregnancy  period.  A  synthetic  substitute  for 
this  hormone,  progestin,  has  been  developed,  which  has  the  same  effect 
of  inhibiting  ovulation  and  can  be  taken  through  the  mouth.  The  drug 
has  been  used  in  tests  carried  out  in  Puerto  Rico  and  California,  and 
the  Puerto  Rican  experiments  have  proved  successful.  The  drugs  have, 
however,  produced  bad  side  effects,  such  as  nausea  and  dizziness,  and 
have  proved  very  expensive.  Much  remains  to  be  done  before  they  can 
be  put  on  the  market  commercially.'"^*  Another  method  of  inducing 


167.  For  a  full  description  of  Mrs.  Sanger's  experiences  in  Holyoke  see  Kenneth 
Underwood,  Proiestani  and  Catholic  (Boston.  1957).  The  secretary  of  the  local 
union  providing  the  hall  was  in  fact  a  Catholic.  Catholic  pressure  also  caused 
the  cancellation  of  birth  control  exhibits  at  fairs  in  Chicago  in  1940  {The  New 
York  Times,  July  8.  1940)  and  in  New  York  in  1941  (The  New  York  Times. 
August  22.  1941). 

168.  A  full  account  of  progress  and  remaining  difficulties  is  given  in  Richard 
L.  Meier's  Modern  Science  and  the  Human  Fertility  Problem  (London.   1959). 

169.  See  The  New  York  Times.  September  19.  1958.  where  Dr.  Rock  reported 
figures  of  100  per  cent  success  for  the  experiments.  These  varied  with  the  results 
reported  in  June  by  Edward  Tyler  and  Henry  Olson  which  showed  a  9.3  per 
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temporary  sterility  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Sieve  of  Boston,  who 
has  used  phosphorylated  hespcredin  to  fonn  a  viscous  barrier  around 
the  ovum  and  so  prevent  penetration  by  the  male  sperm.  While  early 
experiments  met  with  success,  later  ones  failed.^""  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  such  a  drug  would  be  acceptable  to  Catholics,  since  it  leaves 
the  physical  nature  of  the  sexual  act  unimpaired,  but  Catholic  moralists 
have  been  unanimous  in  condemning  the  use  of  drugs  as  a  violation 
of  the  divine  law,  since  they  prevent  the  natural  end  of  the  sexual  act, 
procreation.*^*  The  only  justification  for  their  use  would  be  a  medical 
rather  than  a  contraceptive  motive,  e.g.,  relief  from  pain  caused  by 
menstruation,  when  their  employment  would  be  justified  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  double  effect.  This  principle,  it  may  be  noted,  also  justifies  the 
sale  of  prophylactics,  which  while  they  may  be  used  to  prevent  con- 
ception are  not  sold  with  that  purpose  but  rather  to  prevent  disease. 
Thus  their  distribution  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  would  not  be 
contrary  to  Catholic  moral  teaching. *^2 


169.  (continued)  cent  rate  ineffectiveness.  Sec  Robert  Shcehan,  'The  Birth  Con- 
trol Pill,"  Fortune,  April.  1958.  Abo.  Reuben  Hill,  J.  Mayonc  Stycos.  and  Kurt 
Back,  The  Family  and  Population  Control  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1959).  See  The  Times  (London),  March  31,  1960.  for  an  account  of  experiments 
in  England  which  show  that  although  a  pill  has  been  developed  with  a  high 
<iegree  of  effectiveness,  harmful  side-effects  persist. 

170.  Science.  October  10.  1952,  pp.  373-85. 

171.  See  American  Ecclesiastical  Review.  CXXII  (1950),  225  and  CXXXVTI 
(1957),  50;  John  J.  Lynch,  "Fertility  Control  and  the  Moral  Law,"  Linacre 
Quarterly.  XX  (1953),  83.  Use  of  pills  to  regularize  a  woman's  menstrual  cycle 
would  not  be  contrary  to  Catholic  teaching.  For  a  discussion  of  the  moral  prob- 
lems raised  by  birth  control  pills  see  E>enis  Calaghan.  "Fertility  Control  by 
Hormonal  Medication."  The  Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  XXVII  (January. 
1960),  1-15. 

172.  For  an  expression  of  caution  lest  impression  given  that  prevention  of 
daease  fa  more  important  than  avoidance  of  wrongdoing  see  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record,  January,  1942,  p.  83. 
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World  Population  Grow^th 
and  Christian  Responsibility 


Since  the  end  o!  the  Second  World  War,  experts  first,  and  then  the 
public  in  general,  have  been  increasingly  aware  of  the  enormous 
problems  created  by  the  rapid  rise  in  world  population.  "The  problem 
of  population,"  states  Sir  Julian  HuxJcy,  "is  the  problem  of  our  age.""' 
Numerous  monographs  have  been  published  on  the  consequences  of 
the  rise.  The  United  Nations  has  carried  out  an  important  series  of 
investigations  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  increase  and  in  1954 
convened  an  international  conference  in  Rome  to  exchange  informa- 
tion."* The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  stated  dramatically  in  the 
United  Nations  publication,  The  Future  Growth  of  World  Population, 
where  the  author  points  out  that  whereas  the  human  race  took  200,000 
years  to  reach  2,500,000,000,  it  will  take  only  thirty  years  to  add 
another  2,000,000,000.  If  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues,  within 
600  years  only  one  square  metre  of  earth  will  be  left  for  each  person 
to  live  on.  In  1950  the  world  population  was  2,500,000,000;  by  1958 
it  had  reached  2,800,000,000;  by  1980  a  population  of  4,280,000,000 
is  forecast.  The  world  population  is  expected  to  double  within  the  next 
fifty  to  sixty  years,  and  if  current  estimates  are  correct  a  world  popula- 
tion of  between  6,000,000,000  and  7,000,000,000  can  be  expected  by 
the  end  of  the  century. 

Population  growth  is  a  world-wide  phenomenon,  but  it  is  taking 
place  much  faster  in  the  undeveloped  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 


173.  Scientific  American,  March,  1956,  p.  2. 

174.  For  example,  World  Population  and  Resources  (London,  P.E.P.:  1955); 
F.  Lc  Gros  Clark  (ed.),  Four  Thousand  Million  Mouths  (London,  1951).  Sec 
also  The  Family  in  Contemporary  Society,  where  world  p)opulation  problems 
arc  considered  at  length.  For  United  Nations  publications  see  the  series  of  Popu- 
lation Studies  (St/SOA/Scries  A),  especially  The  Determinants  and  Conse- 
quences of  Population  Trends  (No.  17)  and  The  Future  Growth  of  World 
Population  (No.  28).  The  population  estimates  quoted  arc  taken  from  these 
publications. 
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tropical  South  America  than  in  the  advanced  countries  of  Europe 
and  even,  in  some  cases,  the  United  States.*^'  In  some  places,  such  as 
Puerto  Rico,  the  annual  increase  is  about  3  p>cr  cent,  compared  with 
an  increase  for  the  United  States  in  1954  of  1.8  per  cent.  In  Africa 
from  1951  to  1955  the  population  was  increasing  by  2.2  per  cent  per 
year;  in  Asia  as  a  whole,  by  1.7  per  cent,  the  figure  being  higher  for 
individual  countries.  This  is  to  be  compared  with  a  .7  per  cent  annual 
increase  for  Europe.'"  Highest  rate  of  increase  amongst  the  developed 
countries  is  shown  by  the  United  States,  where  a  population  estimated 
at  166,000,000  in  1955  is  expected  to  reach  204,000,000  by  1970. 
Europe  does  not  reflect  this  pattern  of  increase,  the  5 1 ,000,000  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  being  expected  to  be  only 
53,700,000  by  1970.  France's  population  of  43,300,000  will  be 
47,400,000  in  that  year.  By  contrast,  countries  such  as  China  and 
India  wiU  increase  from  600,000,000  to  799,000,000  and  from 
386,000,000  to  504,000,000  in  the  same  period. 

Industrial  and  agricultural  revolutions  have  contributed  to  this  swift 
growth,  but  the  primary  cause  is  the  reduction  of  disease  and  a  fall  in 
the  death  rate.  Modem  medical  science  has  made  decline  in  mortality 
an  almost  universal  phenomenon,  the  only  exception  being  Middle 
Africa,  where  physical  and  cultural  obstacles  remain  to  be  overcome.^" 
In  Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  the  death  rate  fell  from  1 1 .8  ptr  thousand 
in  1947  to  7.2  in  1955."*  The  scope  for  further  reduction  is  illustrated 
when  one  considers  the  infant  mortality  rates  in  different  countries. 
In  Britain  it  is  now  26.5  per  thousand,  but  in  India,  despite  improve- 
ment, it  is  200.  Countries  appear  to  pass  through  a  fourfold  cycle  in 
relation  to  births  and  deaths.  First,  both  birth  and  death  rates  are  high, 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  period  of  high  birth  rates  and  falling  death 


175.  Ireland  is  the  only  country  where  population  has  declined  over  the  past 
fifty  years. 

176.  U.  N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  Population  Commission  Report  1957, 
p.  4.  See  also  Background  Facts  on  World  Population  and  Population  Trends 
(U.N.E.S.C.O..  1957). 

177.  The  Future  Growth  of  World  Population,  pp.  3-5. 

178.  The  Demographic  Year  Book  (U.  N..  1956). 
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rates.  Then  both  birth  and  death  rates  fall,  and  finally  the  country 
passes  into  a  period  of  low  birth  and  death  rates.  In  the  West,  stage 
two  of  the  cycle  was  not  reached  until  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  the  industrial  revolution  were  under  way,  but  in  the  East  the 
decline  in  death  and  disease  has  not  been  similarly  matched.  Thus, 
while  the  advanced  countries  can  maintain  and  even  raise  the  standard 
of  life  for  their  increased  population,  the  technologically  uncIJvelop>ed 
countries,  where  the  ix)pulation  by  contrast  is  seriously  undernourished, 
can  barely  maintain  even  existing  standards,  any  advance  being  imme- 
diately swallowed  up  by  the  increased  numbers.  In  India,  for  example, 
the  average  daily  diet  is  only  1 ,590  calories  per  person— less  than  half 
that  of  the  United  States— and  two-thirds  of  the  Indian  population  is 
underfed.  In  all,  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  does  not 
have  enough  to  eat,  70  per  cent  of  these  being  concentrated  in  Asia 
and  18  per  cent  in  Africa  and  parts  of  South  America."' 

A  world  in  which  material  resources  are  so  unequally  divided,  and 
where  the  poorest  parts  are  those  where  the  population  is  increasing 
most  rapidly,  raises  an  acute  problem  for  the  Christian  conscience. 
The  late  Pope  Pius  XII  analysed  the  problem  in  a  number  of  messages 
and  encyclicals;  it  was  discussed  at  Lambeth  in  1958;  and  an  inter- 
national Protestant  study  group  met  at  Oxford  in  April  1959,  at  the 
request  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  to  consider  the  world 
population  problem  and  the  related  question  of  family  planning.  There 
is,  however,  no  unanimity  amongst  Christians  as  to  what  action  should 
be  taken. 

A  number  of  Catholic  writers  dismiss  the  population  problem  as 
an  illusion.  They  point  out  that  the  problem  is  theoretical  rather  than 
practical,  since  the  prophesied  catastrophe  is  dependent  on  the  present 
rate  of  expansion  of  the  race  continuing  into  the  future.  Some  resort 
to  ridicule,  pointing  out  that  if  the  egg  of  every  housefly  was  hatched, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  would  be  covered  by  a  mass  of  flies  to 
a  height  of  three  miles  within  ten  years.  Again,  projecting  present 


179.  Speech  of  Sir  Russell  Brain  to  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Family  Plan- 
ning Association  in  London,  June  7,  1958.  Family  Planning,  VII  (July  2,  1958), 
pp.  3-5. 
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population  increases  into  the  future,  they  show  that  in  5,000  years  the 
weight  of  human  beings  would  equal  the  weignt  of  the  earth;  in  14,000, 
the  weight  of  the  universe;  and,  even  given  stellar  emigration,  within 
a  few  thousand  years  the  stars  themselves  would  be  fully  occupied.'^ 
This  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  hardly  helpful,  any  more  than  is  the  atti- 
tude of  those  religious  writers  who  maintain  that,  whatever  the  figures 
of  expansion,  God  in  due  course  will  provide  means  of  subsistence. 
Such  a  total  rejection  of  reason  is  alien  to  the  tradition  of  Western 
Catholicism.  Others  draw  comfort  from  Thomas  Doubleday's  law  first 
enunciated  in  1837,  stating  that  Nature  always  counteracts  the 
endangering  of  the  existence  of  a  species  by  an  increase  in  fertility,  and 
this  is  especially  so  when  the  danger  arises  from  lack  of  food.  Conse- 
quently, "the  state  of  depletion  or  the  deplethoric  state  is  favourable  to 
fertility,  and  ...  on  the  other  hand,  the  plethoric  state,  or  state  of  reple- 
tion, is  unfavourable  to  fertility  in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  each 
state.""^  Thus,  once  the  general  standard  of  living  is  raised,  the  pop- 
ulation problem  will  solve  itself.*^ 

Of  course,  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  to  the  requisite  level 
will  need  an  intense  and  concerted  international  effort,  but  Catholic 
social  scientists  welcome  this.  They  see  the  population  problem  as  a 
spur  driving  mankind  forward  to  the  development  of  a  universal  com- 
munity. This  positive  attitude  is  evident  in  the  writings  of  all  Catholic 
thinkers  who  recognize  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  They  stress  that 
individual  states  have  no  absolute  ownership  of  territories  and  natural 
resources  but  hold  them  on  trust  for  the  whole  of  the  human  race. 
Thus  in  his  very  first  encyclical  Pope  Pius  XII  declared  that  the  human 
race  has  a  true  unity  of  nature,  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  a  unity  of 
dwelling  place  on  earth,  "of  whose  resources  all  men  can  by  natural 


180.  Sec  John  L.  Russell,  "^Christian  Theology  and  the  Population  Problem," 
The  Month,  XIX  (April,  1958).  197  at  198.  The  article  as  a  whole  is  a  serious 
discussion  of  the  problem. 

181.  Halliday  Sutherland.  Laws  of  Life,  p.  197. 

182.  Doubleday's  law  in  modified  form  has  received  recent  support  in  Dr. 
Evcrslcy's  Social  Theories  of  Fertility  and  the  Malthusian  Debate  (Oxford,  1959). 
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ri^t  avail  themselves  to  sustain  and  develop  life."*^''  The  goods  created 
by  God  should  be  equitably  shared,  and  wealthier  countries  arc  bound 
by  principles  of  justice  and  charity  to  share  their  resources  with  coun- 
tries which  are  less  well  provided. 

It  follows,  writes  Cardinal  Monlini,  "that  a  really  adequate  study 
of  the  relations  between  population  and  density  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence must  tend  to  take  place  on  a  world-wide  scale,  while  the  prob- 
lem to  which  they  give  rise  cannot  be  solved  except  on  that  same  scale, 
through  the  industrious  solidarity  of  all  peoples,  so  that  those  artificial 
barriers  which  divide  them  being  removed,  there  may  arise  a  more 
orderly  circulation  of  people,  of  capital,  and  of  material  goods.  With 
this  subordination  of  particular  national  economic  welfare  to  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  society  of  nations,  frontiers  will  no  longer  be  valleys 
which  divide,  but  bridges  which  unite,  and  material  goods  will  be  free 
to  fulfill  their  natural  function  of  satisfying  everyone's  needs. "^**  The 
Protestant  and  utilitarian  approach  of  reducing  population  pressure  by 
spreading  contraception  as  a  social  policy  is  condemned  not  only  as  a 
violation  of  natural  law  but  as  a  facile  avoidance  of  the  true  solution 
to  the  problem.  "What  an  error  it  would  be,"  stated  Pius  XII  in  his 
Christmas  message  of  1952,  "to  blame  the  natural  law  for  the  present 
miseries  of  the  world,  when  it  is  clear  that  these  derive  from  the  lack 
of  mutual  solidarity  of  men  and  peoples."^®' 

Given,  then,  a  high  degree  of  international  co-operation  to  raise 
living  standards,  how  many  people  could  the  earth  support?  Estimates 


183.  "Summi  pontificatus,"  A^.S..  XXI  (October  20,  1939),  426.  Sec  also 
letter  to  Archbishop  McNicholaa,  A.AJ.,  XXXI  (December  24.  1948)  69-70: 
*The  Creator  of  the  Universe  has  provided  all  His  good  gifts  primarily  for  the 
good  of  all;  consequently,  the  sovereignty  of  individual  states,  however  much 
this  is  to  be  respected,  ought  not  to  be  carried  so  far  that  access  to  the  earth's 
bounty,  which  is  everywhere  adequate  to  support  multitudes  of  human  beings 
should  be  denied  to  needy  but  worthy  persons  who  have  been  born  elsewhere." 

184.  Letter  to  Cardinal  Siri  on  26lh  Italian  Catholic  Social  Week  held  at 
Palermo,  September  27,  1953.  L'Osservatore  Romano,  September  28-29,  1953. 

185.  A.A.S.,  Series  2,  XX,  42.  Mgr.  Montini  in  his  letter  also  rejected  attempts 
to  solve  population  problems  by  contraception.  "Such  attempts  include,  not 
only  the  direct  killing  of  the  innocent,  but  also  any  defrauding  of  nature's 
intentions,  which,  as  such,  express  the  will  of  the  Creator  Himself." 
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var>  frc^rr^  5.()0().()()r).()0U  on  lo  16,000.000,000,  Colin  Clark  calcu- 
lating ir  1953  that  the  world  could  support  10.000,000,000  to 
15,000  <KX). 000  if  cultivation  and  conservation  of  agricultural  land 
were  t-  reach  Dutch  standards.'"*'  To  achieve  this  a  great  technological 
efTon  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  richer  nations.  More  scientists  and 
agricultural  experts  would  have  to  be  trained  and  made  available,  new 
methods  of  crop  rotation  and  soil  management  introduced,  and  more 
arable  land  developed  by  irrigation,  possibly  using  sea  water.  Genetic 
improvement  of  seed  and  stock  would  also  help  to  raise  yields.  Japan 
provides  an  encouraging  example  of  how  food  production  can  be 
raised.  During  the  last  sixty  years,  food  supplies  have  increased  faster 
than  the  p>opulation.  and  Japan  now  supports  3.6  times  as  many  people 
per  hectare  of  cropland  than  the  rest  of  the  Far  East,  despite  the  lower 
fertility  of  her  land.'"""  China  has  also  made  extraordinarily  rapid 
progress,  increasing  food  production  by  50  to  100  per  cent,  according 
to  Lord  Boyd  Orr,  in  the  past  three  years.  He  attributes  the  increase 
to  a  substitution  of  deep  ploughing  for  the  old  earth-scraping  techniques 
and  the  use  of  fertilisers  and  insecticides.  "China,"  says  Lord  Orr, 
"has  one  quarter  of  the  world's  population  but  seems  capable  of 
feeding  it  well."*"*  Great  areas  of  forest  and  scrub  land  could  be 
cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation.*^^  New  sources  of  food  supplies 
could  be  developed  from  soil-less  agriculture  and  synthetic  manufac- 
ture, and  the  oceans  themselves  could  be  utilised  for  the  vegetable 


186.  James  J.  Norris,  "The  Population  Explosion,"  America,  CI  (April  25, 
1959).  No.  4.  P.E.P.  estimated  that  an  annual  increase  of  2.25  per  cent  per 
acre  in  food  production  was  essential  to  provide  a  minimum  diet  for  all.  World 
Population  and  Resources  (London.  1955),  xviii. 

187.  See  A.  F.  Zimmerman,  Overpopulation  (Washington,  1957),  p.  32.  Japan 
supports  seven  limes  as  many  people  per  hectare  of  cropland  as  the  world 
average  and  fourteen  times  as  many  as  the  United  States. 

188.  The  Sew  York  Times.  May  14.  1959. 

189.  Estimates  vary  as  to  how  much  of  the  earth  is  cultivatablc  but  a  com- 
mon figure  is  4. OCX)  million  acres,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  area.  Of  this 
four-fifths  is  under  cultivation  iU.  N.  Determinants  and  Consequences  of 
Population  Trends  [1954],  p.  182).  An  increase  of  25  per  cent  is  possible 
and  perhaps  more.  Once  pests  were  cleared  from  the  tropic  zones  cultivation 
could  proceed  rapidly. 
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substances  and  fungi  which  they  contain.  Ail  this  would  involve  astro- 
nomic expenditure,  one  estimate  of  the  aid  required  to  raise  undevel- 
oped countries  to  a  subsistence  level  being  $18,000,000,000  }.vr  year. 
Huge  as  this  figure  is,  it  moves  into  the  range  of  the  attainable,  when 
one  considers  that  the  military  expenditure  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  already  at  least  five  times  the  amount.^^  Utilisation 
of  solar  and  atomic  energy  could  speed  this  revolution  considerably. 
A  supplementary  solution  to  world  population  problems  stressed  by 
Catholic  writers  is  increased  opportunity  for  emigration.  In  a  letter  to 
the  American  Bishops  in  1948,  Pius  XII  declared  that  man  had  a 
natural  right  to  emigrate,  since  God  had  provided  material  goods  for 
the  use  of  all.  "If  then,"  said  the  Pop)e,  "in  some  locality,  the  land 
offers  the  possibility  of  supporting  a  large  number  of  people,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  although  it  must  be  respected,  cannot  be 
exaggerated  to  the  point  that  access  to  this  land  is,  for  inadequate  or 
unjustified  reasons,  denied  to  needy  and  decent  people  from  other 
nations,  whenever  this  does  not  hinder  the  public  welfare  as  measured 
on  honest-weight  scales. "^®^  Immigration  laws  should  be  liberal- 
ised, but  there  are  obvious  limits  to  this  process.  If  Australia,  for 
example,  were  to  be  peopled  by  Indians,  the  maximum  that  could  be 
absorbed  over  a  long  period  would  be  15,000,000,  which  in  1955 
represented  the  annual  increase  of  India's  population  for  only  three 
years.*^2  Again,  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  cross  from  one  culture 
to  another  of  a  radically  different  nature  is  clearly  limited,  and  a  whole- 
sale immigration  would  be  destructive  to  the  migrants  and  the  social 
structure  of  the  receiving  countries.'" 


190.  Norris,  America,  CI,  No.  4.  Much  progress  has  been  made.  The  F.A.O. 
Report  for  1958-59  notes  that  while  food  production  rose  by  4  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  period,  world  population  rose  1.6  per  cent. 

191.  Letter  dated  December  24,  1948.  {A.A.S..  2nd  Series  XVI.  69-71.)  For 
other  statements  of  Pius  XII  on  migration  see  "Exsul  familia,"  A.A.S..  lad 
Series.  XIX.  649-704. 

192.  World  Population  and  Resources,  p.   180. 

193.  For  a  symposium  on  emigration  problems  sec  The  Catholic  Lawyer,  IV 
(Spring.  1958),  No.  2.  103-51. 
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Sharing  of  resources,  increase  of  food  supplies,  more  emigration, 
are  the  solutions  put  forward  by  Catholics  for  solving  the  problems 
created  by  world  population  increase.-  Protestants  and  others  also 
support  these  measures,  but  emphasise  them  rather  less,  because  they 
advocate  the  spread  of  family  planning  as  a  remedy.'"*  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  while  family  planning  in  the  long  run  may  have  a 
material  efifect  on  the  increase  in  population,  it  cannot  be  adopted 
quickly  enough  to  stem  the  minimum  increase  of  1 ,000,000,000  people 
which  is  likely  to  be  achieved  by  1980.*^'  This  would  be  so  even  if  the 
United  Nations  used  its  influence  to  encourage  world-wide  family  plan- 
ning, but  attempts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  have  been 
blocked  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Communist  countries.*®^  Thus  in 
1952  the  World  Health  Organisation  dropped  a  Norwegian  proposal  to 
study  contraception  as  part  of  its  official  programme  after  opposition 
from  Catholic  delegates.''^  The  United  Nations  has  accordingly  adopted 


194.  For  example.  Karl  Barth  has  stated:  "It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  a)  to 
support  policies  which  involve  sacrifices  by  the  developed  countries  on  behalf 
of  the  underdeveloped  ones  and  b)  to  advocate  policies  designed  to  increase 
the  mobility  of  capital  and  labor  between  the  developed  and  underdeveloped 
parts  of  the  world."  The  Family  in  Contemporary  Society,  p.  163.  For  a 
typical  Protestant  article  advocating  family  planning  see  Theodore  A.  Gill, 
The  Demographic  Explosion,"  Christian  Century,  LXXW  (August  6,  1958), 
No.  32.  895. 

195.  See  George  L.  Zcegers,  'The  Meaning  of  the  Population  Problem  of 
the  World."  Cross  Currents,  VIII  (Winter.  1958),  22.  Also  Simple  Methods 
of  Contraception  (New  York,  1958).  p.  II. 

196.  Communism  maintains  that  there  is  no  true  population  problem,  but 
shortage  has  been  created  by  the  capitalist  system.  China  adopted  a  birth 
control  programme  in  1956-57,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  rumoured 
that  it  had  been  abandoned.  The  last  public  statement  on  the  Soviet  position 
was  made  at  the  Population  Conferervce  of  1954  when  contraception  was 
condemned.  In  April  1960,  however,  it  was  announced  from  Peiping  that 
Professor  Ma  Yin-Chu  had  been  dismissed  from  his  post  as  President  of 
Peiping  University.  The  significance  of  this  is  that  Professor  Ma  had  urged 
that  China's  enormous  population  was  an  obstalcle  to  progress.  It  would  seem 
that  China  has  now  given  up  controlled  population  policies  and  is  relying 
exclusively  on  increased  agricultural  production  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 
See  The  Times  (London),  April  19,  1960.  For  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of 
Professor  Ma's  dismissal  see  Stephan  Schattmann,  "The  Case  of  Mr.  Ma 
Yin-Chu,"  The  Listener,  May  19,  1960. 

197.  The  New  York  Times,  May  20.  1952. 
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a  pMicy  of  neutrality  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  agreed  principles  of  co- 
operative action  estabhshed  at  the  1954  World  Population  Conference 
being  to  respect  different  ethical  and  religious  values  and  to  promote 
mutual  understanding.  This  attitude  of  Roman  Catholic  countries  has 
been  severely  criticised  but  is  not  unreasonable.  The  United  Nations 
is  not  a  super-state  whose  majority  decisions  are  binding  on  all  mem- 
bers but  an  agency  for  co-operation  between  equal  partners.  If  delegate 
countries  take  radically  conflicting  stands  on  birth  control,  the  only 
jx)ssible  line  for  the  United  Nations  to  follow  is  neutrality.  At  the  same 
time  advice  and  the  services  of  experts  are  available  to  individual 
states  on  request. 

A  way  out  of  the  United  Nations  dilemma,  as  far  as  Catholic  coun- 
tries are  concerned,  might  be  offered  by  the  rhythm  method  of  birth 
control.  Catholic  theologians  are  generally  agreed  that  a  justifying 
cause  for  resorting  to  rhythm  would  be  the  social  welfare  of  a  particular 
community  which  would  benefit  by  a  reduction  in  population. ^'^  This 
of  course  would  mean  a  widespread  public  dissemination  of  knowledge 
about  rhythm,  and  many  moralists  consider  that  communication  should 
be  cautious.'^"  On  the  other  hand,  these  scruples  might  well  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  knowledge  that  the  alternative  would  be  use  of  unnat- 
ural means  of  birth  control.  As  early  as  1939  Catholic  writers  were 
advocating  the  foundation  of  Catholic  medical  bureaus  to  give  rhythm 
advice,  and  the  need  has  become  very  much  more  urgent  since  then.^**** 
From  1952  to  1954,  with  the  help  of  the  United  Nations,  experiments 
were  in  fact  carried  out  in  India  in  the  use  of  the  rhythm  method.  Two 
locations  were  selected,  Lodi  colony,  an  urban  middle  class  centre, 
and  Ramangaram,  a  small  rural  town  in  Mysore.  The  project  ended 


198.  Sec  John  L.  Thomas,  Marriage  and  Rhythm  (London,  1957),  p.  l!7. 
Also  America.  XCII  (October  9.  1954).  2;  Commonweal.  LXIl  (June  3.  1955). 
9;  William  Gibbons.  The  Catholic  Value  System  in  Relation  to  Human  Fertility: 
Studies  in  Population  CPrinccton  University.  1949),  pp.  107-34. 

199.  For  the  controversy  see  The  Clergy  Review.  XIII  (1937),  150.  199.  273. 
358.  and  XIV  (1937).  92,   184,  469. 

200.  For  example,  John  O'Connell.  "Birth  Control  Clinics  Needed."  Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical  Review,  CI  (1939).  246. 
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abruptly  in  1954.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  2,362  married  couples  in 
the  two  centres  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  about  family  planning,  but 
only  13  6  per  cent  of  the  couples  in  Ramangaiam  and  28.3  per  cent  of 
those  in  Lodi  colony  proved  capable  of  learning  the  method.  By  the  end 
of  March  1954  only  5  per  cent  and  7.5  per  cent  respectively  were 
known  to  be  following  the  method  regularly.  Difficulties  reported  were 
a  wide  variation  in  women's  cycles,  mistakes  in  calculation,  and  the 
reluctance  of  husbands  to  agree  to  long  periods  of  abstinence.-'"^  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Abraham  Stone  who  went  to  India  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  rhythm  methods  under  the  auspices  of  W.H.O.  in  1951  reported 
a  success  rate  of  65  per  cent.^**^ 

India  has  not  confined  its  activities  to  propagating  the  rhythm 
method,  and  like  Japan,  the  other  Eastern  country  with  a  population 
policy,  has  sought  to  increase  knowledge  of  contraception.-"^  The  pos- 
sibilities of  wider  application  of  rhythm,  however,  remain,  and  as  scien- 
tific advance  renders  it  a  more  reliable  and  simple  method  of  control, 
it  may  well  be  more  widely  employed.  Its  major  advantage  is  that  it 
is  the  only  possible  method  of  international  family  planning,  being 
acceptable  to  all  major  world  religions,  not  only  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, but  also  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Confucianism,  and  Islam. 


201.  World  Population  and  Rfiounes,  p.  219. 

202.  The  New  York  Times.  October  20.   1951.  p.   17. 

203.  Japan  has  also  legalised  abortion  for  medico-social  reasons  by  the 
Eugenics  Protection  Law  of  1948.  subsequently  amended.  The  results  have 
been  astonishing.  2.679.000  births  in  1947  having  been  reduced  to  l..*;f>.'^.00(> 
in  1957.  over  70  per  cent  of  the  reduction  being  aitnbuiuble  to  aK)riion. 
The  effects  on  health  have  been  deplorable  and  the  policy  may  be  modified. 
763  health  centres  in  Japan  give  ndvice  on  aborlitm.  sicrilisaiion.  and  contra- 
ception. See  Family  Planning.  Vli   (October.   1958).  No.   3. 
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Conclusions 

1.  The  use  of  contraceptives  is  accepted  by  the  majority  in  England 
and  the  United  States  as  a  normal  and  acceptable  practice  in  married 
life. 

2.  Although  books  advocating  or  describing  artificial  birth  control  were 
at  one  time  considered  obscene  by  courts  in  England  and  America, 
they  are  not  so  today,  unless  their  manner  of  presentation  is  inten- 
tionally prurient. 

3.  In  England  sale  and  advertisement  of  contraceptives  is  not  subject 
to  common  law  or  statutory  restriction,  save  for  certain  by-laws  which 
restrict  the  sale  of  contraceptives  from  slot  machines  in  public  places 

4.  In  the  United  States  distribution  and  advertisement  of  contraceptives 
are  restricted  by  federal  law.  Importation  is  similarly  restricted.  Federal 
law  has  been  interpreted  so  that  the  statutes  only  operate  if  the  articles 
are  to  be  "unlawfully  employed." 

5.  In  the  United  States,  twenty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  no  legislation  on  contraception.  Seventeen  prohibit  traffic  in  con- 
traceptives subject  to  various  e.xceptions.  Five  states  prohibit  sale  and 
advertisement  of  contraceptives  absolutely.  Eight  states  restrict  adver- 
tisement only.  Sixteen  states  regulate  the  trade  by  statute. 

6.  Statutes  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  distribution  of  contraceptives 
arc  not  per  se  contrary  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

7.  The  stale  laws  restricting  or  prohibiting  sale.  etc..  of  contraceptives 
have  practical  effect  only  in  Connecticut  and  .Massachusetts.  The  effect 
of  the  laws  in  these  two  stales  is  to  exclude  birth  control  clinics. 

X.  Christian  opinion  is  united  in  approving  family  planning  but  divided 
over  the  moral  Icgitiiiiac\  oi  ditfcreni  methods  emplovtd. 
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y.  The  Anglican  Church  and  many  Protestant  churches  accept  the 
use  of  contraceptives  in  marriage,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  spouses, 
as  not  K-mg  contrary  to  Christian  moral  principles. 

10.  Anglicans  and  Protestants  would  limit  the  role  of  law  in  relation 
to  contraceptives  to  preserving  public  order  and  decency  and  might 
favour  a  ban  on  sale  to  unmarried  persons  under  a  certain  age. 

1 1.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches  reject  contraception 
as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  bases  its 
condemnation  on  the  natural  law,  binding  on  all  men,  and  not  merely 
on  Roman  Catholics. 

12.  The  decline  of  population  in  England  and  Western  Europe  is 
traceable  to  the  widespread  use  of  contraceptives,  but  population 
decline  is  not  of  necessity  an  evil. 

13.  The  medical  evidence  of  the  effect  of  contraceptives  on  health  is 
conflicting. 

14.  The  methods  of  family  planning  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  limited  to  abstinence  and  use  of  the  safe  period. 

15.  Medical  evidence  shows  that  the  use  of  the  safe  period  is  a 
reasonably  reliable  method  of  birth  control  but  that  the  margin  for 
error  is  greater  than  in  appliance  control.  Its  successful  employment 
requires  intelligence  and  self-control. 

16.  Roman  Catholic  opinion  and  the  law:  The  proposition  that  an 
act  is  contrary  to  the  natural  law  does  not  imply  that  the  act  should  be 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  state.  Whether  such  legislation  is  desirable 
is  a  jurisprudential  rather  than  a  theological  question,  which  must  be 
decided  in  relation  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  a  given  community. 
While  Roman  Catholics  in  a  democracy  have  every  right  to  work  for 
legislation  outlawing  the  sale  and  distribution  of  contraceptives,  the 
conclusion  is  reached,  for  reasons  given  in  the  text,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  in  England  and  the  United  States  would  be  wise 
not  to  attempt  to  secure  a  total  legislative  ban  on  contraceptives  but 
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should  limit  its  efforts  to  securing  a  policy  of  state  neutrality  on  the 
issue  and  the  passing  of  measures  to  preserve  public  morality,  com- 
manding the  general  support  of  the  community.  The  particular  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  a  statute,  such  as  that  in  Connecticut,  which 
forbids  the  use  of  contraceptives  violates  Catholic  principles  of  juris- 
prudence. 

17.  The  conflicts  of  principle  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  as 
to  whether  birth  control  advice  should  be  given  in  tax-supported  hos- 
pitals are  irreconcilable,  and  only  a  compromise  is  possible.  The  three 
principles  now  acted  on  by  the  New  York  city  hospitals  might  well 
be  generally  followed:  1.  Birth  control  advice  should  be  available  to 
any  female  patient  if  a)  she  wishes  to  avail  herself  of  it;  b)  her 
health  would  be  jeopardised  by  pregnancy.  2.  Employees  of  the  hospital 
having  religious  or  moral  objections  to  contraceptive  procedures  should 
be  excused  from  participation.  3.  Contraceptive  advice  not  required 
for  medical  reasons  should  be  left  to  voluntary  agencies  and  doctors 
in  private  practice. 

18.  Catholic  hospitals  are  justified  in  imf)osing  conditions  of  employ- 
ment that  exclude  the  giving  of  birth  control  advice  to  patients  in  the 
hospital,  but  such  conditions  should  not  extend  to  a  doctor's  practice 
unconnected  with  the  hospital.  The  association  of  non-Catholic  doc- 
tors, outside  the  hospital,  with  birth  control  organisations  is  no  concern 
of  the  hospital  authorities. 

19.  The  medical  experiments  now  in  progress  to  develop  a  contracep- 
tive pill,  even  if  successful,  will  not  lessen  Catholic-Protestant  conflict 
over  birth  control,  since  such  a  pill  is  subject  to  the  same  condemnation 
by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  as  other  forms  of  contraception.  The 
only  "pill"  acceptable  to  Roman  Catholics  would  be  one  to  regularise 
f)eriodicity  in  women. 

20.  World  population  growth  presents  a  challenge  to  the  Christian 
conscience  to  secure  an  intense  and  concerted  international  effort  to 
raise  living  standards.  Given  such  an  effort,  the  prospects  for  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  world  food  production  are  favourable. 
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21.  Increased  opportunity  for  emigration  froin  the  more  densely  to 
the  less  densely  populated  parth  of  the  world  would  alleviate  but  not 
solve  world  population  problems. 

22.  Receipt  of  help  under  (he  United  States  foreign  aid  programme 
should  not  be  made  conditional  on  the  adoption  of  artificial  birth 
control  policies  by  the  recipient  state,  nor  should  foreign  aid  funds 
be  used  to  implement  such  programmes,  even  at  the  request  of  the 
designated  state. 

23.  The  United  Nations  policy  of  neutrality  on  the  question  of  contra- 
ception is  the  only  one  possible  in  view  of  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
member  states.  Rhythm  is  the  only  method  of  birth  control  that  would 
be  acceptable  as  a  means  of  international  family  planning. 
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■ 
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••Without  just  cause. 
•••Sales  to  unmarried  persons  and  from  slot  machines  Inrbiddcn. 
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18.  Code   1942.   2289.      19.   Statutes   1953.  563. UK)  280  290      20    Statutes   1947.  94   .^616  10  94   3619      21.   RcMseJ 
Slatuies    1943.    28:423.     22.  Revised   Statutes    1956     202.    190     220.    210.    230.     23.  Stais.    1952.    2A    Po-'h     24 
Consolidated   Laws    1944.    106:1142:1145.     25.  Code    1954.   2905.    .34   lo    3"'.     26.   Revised    Statutes    195".   435  011. 
lo    415990.     27.   Purdons    Slalules.     1945:18-4525.      2x.   Rev      Code     1951      96«0»0      29    Suis.     1953      351235 
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THE  EFFECT   OF   URBANIZATION   ON   LARGE   FAMILIES 

Senator  Gruening.  You  have  made  some  very  important  and  per- 
tinent suggestions  in  your  prepared  remarks,  Senator  Tydings.  I 
especially  want  to  call  attention  to  your  emphasis  on  how  the  change 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  society  has  great  pertinence  to  this  issue. 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  certainly  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
when  the  United  States  consisted  largely  of  agricultural  communities, 
large  families  were  considered  an  asset.  Even  today  on  the  family 
farm  where  food  at  least  is  abundant,  where  there  is  no  question  of 
buying  food,  where  most  of  the  food  can  be  supplied  by  individual 
effort,  there  may  still  be  a  definite  feeling  that  a  large  family  is  an 
economic  asset  to  the  parents.  But  that  situation  is  disappearing  as 
these  families  become  urbanized,  as  they  become  apartment  house 
dwellers,  and  where  a  great  number  of  children  become  an  economic 
responsibility  rather  than  an  economic  asset.  I  think  your  calling 
attention  to  this  change  is  a  very  important  part  of  your  testimony. 
We  also  see  many  other  things  that  contribute  to  this  whole  problem. 

GIVING   ALL   an    OPPORTUNITY   TO    CHOOSE 

And  I  want  to  emphasize,  as  you  have.  Senator  Tydings,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  that  compels  anybody  who  has 
religious  or  other  scruples  to  accept  or  to  utilize  the  information  that 
is  to  be  made  available.  This  legislation  is  essentially  an  implemen- 
tation of  an  exercise  in  freedom.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  and  to  the  availability  of  families  that  wish  to  have 
this  information,  the  information  which  hitherto,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  has  not  been  available.  If  there  are  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  utilize  it,  of  course  that  is  their  privilege  and  right  as  free  citizens 
of  our  Republic. 

It  is  merely  for  those — especially,  as  you  pointed  out  for  the  poorer 
families — who  have  many  unwanted  and  unloved  children  whom  they 
cannot  adequately  educate  and  maintain,  that  we  need  this  informa- 
tion. 

MANY    WOMEN    LACK    UNDERSTANDING    OF    BIOLOGICAL   FUNDAMENTALS 

Senator  Tydings.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  interject  a  word  here, 
it  is  absolutely  incredible  the  number  of  adult  women  on  welfare  rolls 
who,  by  reason  of  their  background  and  their  complete  lack  of  paren- 
tal supervision,  their  complete  lack  of  education,  have  actually  had 
illegitimate  children  and  yet  do  not  really  understand  how  the  con- 
ception of  a  human  being  takes  place,  that  literally  are  ignorant  of 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  biology,  that  do  not  know  about  the  birds 
and  the  bees. 

And  we  are  not  talking  about  an  Ulusory  situation.  We  are  talking 
about  actual  facts,  and  you  can  talk  with  people  in  family  aid  societies, 
children  aid  societies,  welfare  departments,  and  city  after  city,  and 
you  wiU  realize  that  this  is  a  tremendously  important  problem. 

district    OF    COLUMBIA    OFFERS    HELP 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  comment  that  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict, with  these  facts  as  background,  this  year  inserted  in  the  budget 
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for  the  District  of  Columbia  a  specific  sum  to  set  up  a  complete  birth 
control  team  for  the  District  of  Coumbia,  including  a  medical  officer 
as  well  as  the  necessary  assistant,  with  directions  that  the  additional 
sum  of  $200,000  be  made  available  for  an  additional  three  more  teams 
to  provide  birth  control  family  planning  information  to  those  persons 
who  need  it  or  desire  it.  The  hearing  in  which  we  discussed  this  matter 
was  chaired  by  the  very  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  who  feels  as  I  do  that  this  is  a  tremendously  important 
problem. 

We  discussed  the  number  of  persons  on  welfare  who  actually  came 
to  welfare  offices  seeking  information  about  family  planning,  who 
have  children  who  are  a  tremednous  burden  not  only  on  the  unwed 
mother  but  on  society  as  a  whole  and  who  actually  want  help. 

We  hope  that  this  year's  budget  will  provide  the  opportunity  for 
all  of  these  persons  who  need  the  help  or  wish  it  to  receive  it  next  year 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  point  this  out  to  show  how  the  problem  presses  home  with  an 
individual  city  of  which  I  have  some  knowledge,  that  is  right  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  that  there  are  numerous  other  cities  which  are  recognizing 
this  problem,  and  which  are  facing  up  to  it  and  realizing  that  any  fight 
against  poverty  and  delinquency  must  include  the  ways  and  means  to 
educate  and  assist  persons  in  planning  a  family,  particularly  when 
these  persons  are  uneducated,  illiterate,  and  have  not  had  the  benefits 
of  the  affluent  society  that  the  more  fortunate  of  us  have. 

Senator  Gruening.  WeU,  it  is  certainly  a  paradox  that  these  things 
do  take  place  in  what  we  have  now  come  to  consider  "our  affluent 
society."  That  is  what  we  are,  probably  the  most  affluent  society  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  And  yet  we  have  these  tremendous,  not 
merely  pockets,  but  vast  areas  of  poverty,  degradation,  undernourish- 
ment, disease  and  hopelessness.  The  subcommittee  hopes  that 
Senator  Robert  Byrd  will  tell  us  more  about  the  work  he  has  supported 
at  a  later  date. 

I  know  of  no  more  important  domestic  challenge  than  for  us  to 
tackle  this  on  every  front.  You  have  noted  the  relation  between 
excessive  population  and  unwanted  children  with  this  question  of 
poverty.  We  must  attack  it  from  all  angles.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  more  jobs.  It  is  a  question  of  education  of  various  kinds 
and,  as  you  pointed  out,  education  specifically  in  biology.  Many 
families  are  actually  unaware  of  the  biological  processes  which  produce 
children.  Some  parents  themselves,  wed  and  unwed,  are  not  aware  of 
what  they  are  reaUy  doing  and  the  consequences  thereof. 

Now,  I  am  hopeful  within  the  next  few  days  to  make  a  tour  of  some 
District  facilities.  Perhaps  you  can  be  with  us  to  act  as  a  guide,  as  a 
member  of  your  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  will 
look  at  some  of  these  problems  at  first  hand,  visit  the  agencies  where 
this  information  presumably  is  to  be  given  out,  look  into  some  of  the 
particular  family  situations,  and  see  whether  we  cannot  for  the  record 
have  a  valid  picturization  of  what  goes  on,  relating  it  to  actual  human 
experiences. 

Senator  Tydings.  I  would  suggest  that  in  preparation  for  that, 
Mr.  Chairman — that  you  contact  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  District  and  have  your  staff  review  the  testi- 
mony there,  because  we  touched  at  length  on  this  problem,  and  that 
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would  give  you  some  ideas  of  how  to  plan  your  itinerary  in  order  to 
make  it  most  fruitful. 

I  believe  your  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  I  would  hope  to  be  able  to 
accompany  you,  but  that  depends  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  legislative 
calendar.  I  think,  however,  that  you  can  see  the  problem  right  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  that  you  will  be  able  to  develop  is  the 
number  of  deprived  or  underprivileged  persons  who  have  sought 
advice  in  this  field,  and  who,  because  we  have  not  had  a  birth  control 
team  available,  have  not  been  taken  care  of.  I  think  this  will  drive 
home  and  very  effectively  make  the  point  which  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man wishes  to  make. 

Senator  Gruening.  Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  is  governed  by  the  Congress,  should  not  become 
a  showcase  of  adequate  social  and  economic  existence,  whereas  un- 
fortunately it  is  far  from  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  challenge 
to  all  of  us  who  are  Members  of  the  Congress,  whether  we  are  actually 
on  the  pertinent  committees  or  not,  to  move  as  rapidly  and  as  effec- 
tively as  we  can  in  that  direction. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  subcommittee  can  make  some  progress  in  that 
direction. 

CONCERN    IN    KANSAS 

I  shall  direct  at  this  time  that  two  editorials  appearing  in  the 
Hutchinson  News  of  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  relating  to  the  population 
dialog  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  so  that  the  concern  felt 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  can  be  better  known.  The  editorials 
were  sent  to  me,  at  my  request,  by  Editor  John  P.  Harris.  They  are 
entitled  "The  Four  Horsemen,"  dated  Saturday,  December  19,  1964, 
and  "Birth  Control  Clinics,"  dated  Monday,  March  1,  1965. 

Also,  Senator  Tydings,  you  have  made  a  couple  of  references  to 
quotations  from  articles,  one  by  Ben  H.  Bagdikian  and  one  by 
Donald  Bogue.  I  wonder  if  you  would  give  the  committee  the  places 
where  this  information  appears.  We  might  like  to  include  them  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Tydings.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  could  include 
the  articles,  and  I  will  see  that  they  are  provided. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Tydings. 
There  being  no  objections,  I  so  order.  We  greatly  appreciate  your 
invaluable  assistance. 

Senator  Tydings.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The  articles  referred  to  follow:) 

Exhibit  37 

[Two  editorials:  "The  Four  Horsemen,"  and  "Birth  Control  Clinics,"  appearing  in  the  Hutchinson  News. 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Dec.  19, 1964,  and  Mar.  1, 1965,  respectively] 

Editorial  Comment — The  Four  Horsemen 

Mexico,  which  has  approximately  40  million  people,  has  a  current  birthrate 
that  indicates  it  will  double  its  population  every  25  years.  If  this  rate  were  to 
continue,  Mexico  would  have  more  inhabitants  than  the  United  States  by  2060. 

Despite  new  economic  growth,  Mexico  has  trouble  feeding  its  people  today. 
Poverty  abounds. 

The  situation  is  worse  in  India,  where  the  population  is  growing  faster  than 
food  can  be  produced.  America  is  shipping  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  to  India, 
land-grant  institutions  like  Kansas  State  University  are  attempting  to  improve 
Indian  agriculture,  but  despite  all  the  donations  and  aU  the  help,  India  is  falling 
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behind.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  people  are  starving.  Food  riots  threaten 
the  Government. 

This  imbalance  between  food  and  people  may  be  blamed  in  part  upon  medical 
discoveries.  Fewer  children  are  dying,  those  that  survive  to  adulthood  live 
longer. 

In  these  less  advanced  countries,  marriages  are  earlier  and  childbearing  begins 
earlier.     Fathers  look  upon  children  as  insurance  for  their  support  in  old  age. 

Birth  control  methods  are  largely  unknown.  The  modern  pills  and  other 
techniques  of  regulating  the  family  size  are  too  expensive  for  families  that  may 
earn  no  more  than  $50  a  year. 

In  an  earlier  age,  disaster,  drought,  disease,  and  war  kept  population  growth 
and  food  supply  in  a  closer  ratio.  Certainly  no  one  suggests  we  return  to  these 
"natural"  controls. 

Few  will  argue  that  it  is  beneficial  to  encourage  families  of  such  size  that  they 
cannot  properly  be  fed,  clothed,  sheltered,  educated,  or  employed. 

The  United  States  has  a  greater  potential  for  food  production  than  ever  has 
been  realized.  Irrigation,  new  methods  of  soil  preparation  and  cultivation,  new 
varieties,  all  can  increase  the  world's  food  supply. 

Even  if  an  economy  were  devised  that  could  distribute  across  the  globe  this 
potential  abundance,  it  is  questionable  if  it  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  the  peoples 
of  the  future  were  reproduction  to  increase  at  the  present  rate. 

Some  160  years  ago,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Malthus,  an  English  economist, 
made  a  similar  analysis.  Some  of  his  theories  have  been  disproved  but  the 
dangers  to  civilization  he  saw  remain. 

They  may  not  come  to  us  in  the  United  States  in  the  lifetime  of  our  children 
but  they  already  exist  painfully  and  tragically  elsewhere. 

Unless  we  are  to  turn  to  the  four  horsemen  of  the  apocalypse,  family  planning 
must  become  one  of  the  essential  sciences. 

Editorial  Comment — Birth  Control  Clinics 

Reno  County's  Senator  Frank  Hodge  philosophically  expected  a  storm  of  pro- 
test when  he  introduced  his  birth  control  clinic  bill  in  the  legislature  last  week. 

But  the  senator  may  be  pleasantly  surprised.  There  will  be  argument,  as  there 
should  be,  over  the  wisdom  and  practicality  of  the  State  setting  up  clinics  in  each 
county  to  disseminate  birth  control  information  and  to  provide  contraceptives  of 
types  approved  by  the  State  board  of  health. 

Many  questions  come  immediately  to  mind:  Should  there  be  such  a  clinic  in 
every  county?  Or  might  efficiency  be  better  served  with  "regional"  clinics  serving 
several  counties  were  population  is  sparse?  Can  every  county  effectively  staff 
such  a  clinic?  Many  counties  have  trouble  as  it  is  providing  doctors  and  other 
personnel  for  routine  county  health  services.  Concern  has  been  expressed  about 
whether  such  services  will  be  available  to  the  unmarried,  or  to  teenagers,  and  over 
the  moral  issues  involved  in  this  particular  aspect. 

But  all  of  these  questions  can  be  resolved  through  reasonable  debate  if  the  wild 
emotions  which  have  accompanied  similar  proposals  in  the  past  are  avoided. 
Evidence  so  far  is  that  such  reasonable  debate  is  possible  and  likely. 

Opposition  has  been  voiced  by  Catholics,  purporting  to  speak  for  their  church, 
but  some  of  the  statements  can  be  misleading,  for  the  church  is  speaking  with 
many  voices  these  days,  concerning  birth  control. 

The  statement,  prompted  by  Hodge's  bill,  that  the  Catholic  Church  opposes 
birth  control  is  no  longer  precisely  true.  Eminent  scholars  and  spokesmen  in  the 
church  have  been  saying  increasingly  that  the  church  does  favor  birth  control, 
insofar  as  it  is  concerned  both  with  the  global  problem  of  overpopulation  and 
individual,  spiritual  problem  of  creating  children  to  be  unwanted,  unloved,  and 
unprovided  for.  The  only  issue  concerns  the  methods  for  achieving  the  desired 
end.  This  debate  over  methods  is  headed  for  the  autumn  session  of  the  Vatican 
Council  and  some  startling  changes  in  official  church  policy  are  possible. 

Since  Senator  Hodge's  proposal  is  for  strictly  voluntary  clinics  and  for  the 
dissemination  of  any  variety  of  advice  or  devices,  it  does  not  do  violence  to  any- 
one's religious  beliefs.  That  is,  anyone  can  stay  away  from  the  clinics  whose 
beliefs  persuade  him  to ;  or,  going  to  the  clinic,  he  can  ask  for  and  get  information 
relating  to  practices  approved  by  his  church. 

The  clinics  would  provide  nothing  not  now  available,  to  persons  of  all  beliefs, 
who  can  go  to  a  private  physician  or  pharmacy  and  pay  for  it.  It  merely  extends, 
through  a  public  cUnic,  the  same  opportunities  to  those  who  can't  afford  the  private 
services. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  his  bill  this  year,  Senator  Hodge  deserves  the  State's 
thanks  for  bringing  out  in  the  open  an  issue  that  is  troubling  concerned  men  of  all 
religious  and  political  persuasions. 
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Exhibit  38 

In  the  Midst  of  Plenty — The  Poor  in  America 

By  Ben  H.  Bagdikian 

(Beacon  Press,  Boston,   1964,  ch.  13,  pp.   172-193) 

"  . .  he  who  desires  more  ...  is  j^oor." 

What  is  "poor"  in  the  United  States  in  the  1960's? 

Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  the  West,  had  no  flush  toi- 
let. No  central  heating  warmed  him.  If  he  caught  pneu- 
monia he  had  no  medicine  to  shift  the  odds  in  his  favor. 
He  died,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  pleurisy, 

John  Jacob  Astor,  the  richest  man  in  America  when  he 
died  over  a  century  ago,  had  barely  any  education,  never 
could  write  very  well,  and  of  his  eight  children  three  died 
while  very  young. 

Most  of  the  American  poor  in  the  1960's  are  better 
off  in  some  important  ways  than  the  most  powerful  man 
in  Europe  in  the  ninth  century  and  the  richest  in  America 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth.  Almost  no  one  dies  of 
pleurisy  any  more.  And  if  a  family  loses  three  children  out 
of  eight  it  is  considered  a  fantastic  tragedy  or  cause  for  in- 
vestigation. But  neither  poverty  nor  wealth  have  been  con- 
stants through  the  years.  They  are  both  judged  within  a 
man's  own  community  by  the  standards  of  his  own  time. 

Poverty  involves  comparisons  with  others  and  it  is 
the  comparison  that  produce?  the  sense  of  failure.  Yet 
poverty  is  more  than  just  a  state  of  mind.  The  modern 
American  is  not  competing  with  Charlemagne  or  John 
Jacob  Astor,  but  with  the  generality  of  men  in  his  own 
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time.  In  the  1960's  when  a  father  enters  an  employment 
agency  he  will  not  be  judged  on  how  he  compares  with  an- 
cient kings  but  on  how  well  he  reads  a  blueprint;  when  his 
child  sets  goals  in  life  they  will  depend  not  on  their  rele- 
vance to  the  life  of  Astor  but  on  how  competent  the  child 
is  in  English  composition. 

The  power  of  comparisons  has  been  multiplied  with 
rapid  communications  and  this  has  made  the  impact  of 
poverty  a  new  force  in  society.  The  concentration  of  men  in 
cities  plus  the  common  instruments  of  seeing  and  hearing 
the  conditions  of  others  has  broadened  the  consciousness 
of  human  identity.  If  men  were  ever  content  to  endure  the 
morbidities  of  the  past — most  of  the  young  dying  in  in- 
fancy, the  diseased  remaining  crippled  for  life,  the  survivors 
spending  all  their  waking  hours  in  the  struggle  for  food  and 
shelter — they  are  not  content  today.  With  access  to  print- 
ing, to  cosmopolitan  teachers,  to  radio  and  television,  the 
poor  see  a  world  in  which  all  men  do  not  lose  their  chil- 
dren to  malnutrition  or  spend  their  lives  in  fruitless  toil. 
What  was  once  an  unalterable  condition  of  life  has  now 
been  accepted  as  alterable.  The  Roman  philosopher  Seneca 
said,  "It  is  not  the  man  who  has  little,  but  he  who  desires 
more,  that  is  poor."  Seneca,  of  course,  was  quite  right  (and 
quite  rich).  He  implies  that  povert)'  is  perpetual  and  only 
envy  causes  agitation  for  change.  If  it  were  ever  the  case 
that  the  poor  did  not  expect  to  improve  themselves,  this 
time  has  passed;  the  placidity  of  the  dispossessed  rested 
upon  isolation  and  silence  which  are  no  more.  Tlie  poor 
and  the  rich  can  no  longer  ignore  each  other. 

The  easiest  way  of  comparing  the  affluence  of  various 
persons  is  by  counting  cash.  This  does  not  describe  a 
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man's  worth  as  a  human  being  or  the  richness  of  his  hfe. 
But  in  a  modern  cash  economy  it  is  justified  as  a  measure 
because  below  a  certain  level  of  material  wealth  a  man 
loses  the  ability  to  participate  in  his  own  civilization.  Lack 
of  money,  contrary  to  romantic  notions,  is  more  likely  to 
destroy  peace  than  produce  it:  it  is  not  wise  to  idealize  the 
emotional  effects  of  a  man  worrying  about  how  to  feed  his 
children. 

To  be  sure,  counting  cash  has  its  obvious  disadvan- 
tages in  describing  a  way  of  life.  There  are  slum-dwellers — 
dishwashers  or  hospital  workers  or  welfare  recipients — who 
are  incomparably  more  depressed  on  $2400  a  year  than 
farm  families  on  $1500.  There  are  aging  couples,  alone  and 
transfixed  by  increasing  illness,  who  are  more  tragic  on 
$2000  a  year  than  a  young  graduate  student  and  his  wife, 
filled  with  vigor  and  hope,  living  in  a  garret  on  $1400.  It  is 
also  true  that  some  people  use  money  more  wisely  than 
others,  that  cash  goes  further  in  some  places,  and  individu- 
als vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to  cope  with  adversity.  But 
money  is  still  the  most  reliable  measure  of  poverty  in  the 
mass. 

The  average  family  income  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1960  was  $6845.  If  poverty  involves  a  comparison  with 
the  general  standard,  certainly  "average"  is  not  poor.  But 
"average"  is  an  abstraction.  If  the  owner  of  a  mansion  has 
an  annual  income  of  $500,000  and  the  families  of  his  four 
servants  have  incomes  of  $2000  a  year  each,  the  average 
family  income  for  that  block  is  $101,600,  which  tells  noth- 
ing about  any  particular  family's  income.  Thus,  though  the 
average  American  family  has  $6845  a  year,  half  of  all  fami- 
lies have  less  than  $5600;  one-third  have  less  than  $4000; 
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22  per  cent  less  than  $3000;  and  13  per  cent  less  than 
$2000. 

Fixing  the  dollar  level  of  poverty — the  point  at  which 
a  person  is  seriously  short  of  minimal  food,  shelter,  and 
medical  care — cannot  be  done  precisely.  Men  disagree  on 
what  is  "minimal."  Basic  needs  vary  from  family  to  family 
and  region  to  region.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  not  known 
about  income,  living  conditions,  and  nutrition.  Size  of  fam- 
ily plainly  makes  a  difference  on  the  impact  of  a  given  in- 
come, though  using  a  four-member  family  as  an  average 
brings  the  same  total  result  as  calculations  of  the  money 
needs  for  each  size  of  family.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  find  the  income  range  of  poverty. 

In  1959  the  Department  of  Labor  surveyed  twenty 
American  cities  to  determine  a  "modest  but  adequate" 
family  budget.  This  varied  from  city  to  city  ($5421  in 
Houston;  $6629  in  Chicago)  with  many  cities  clustered 
around  $6000.  "Modest  but  adequate"  is  not  poor.  At 
least  it  is  clear  that  poverty  is  somewhere  below  $6000.  In 
the  typical  "modest  but  adequate"  income  for  a  family  of 
four,  the  basic  food,  shelter,  medical  care,  taxes,  and  ir- 
reducible work  expense  comes  to  about  $4000.  Yet  at 
$4000  the  family  has  not  yet  paid  for  clothes,  education, 
recreation,  household  equipment,  or  savings  for  emergen- 
cies. Thus,  at  some  point  around  $4000  a  family  of  four  is 
in  danger  of  losing  its  grip  on  basic  needs  that  cannot  be 
postponed. 

By  some  calculations,  $4000  is  already  a  state  of  pov- 
erty. The  Health  and  Welfare  Council,  Inc.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, estimates  that  a  family  with  less  than  $4600  a  year 
cannot  afford  ordinary  medical  and  dental  care.  In  the 
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1930's,  the  Works  Progress  Administration  calculated  that 
70  per  cent  of  an  "adequate"  family  budget  was  tolerable 
as  a  short-term  emergency  but  would  be  permanently  in- 
jurious to  health  if  maintained  for  a  long  time;  70  per  cent 
of  the  "adequate"  $6000  budget  of  1959  is  $4200. 

For  lone  individuals,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
regards  $1500  as  necessary  to  live  modestly.  Individuals 
suffer  more  per  dollar  loss  from  this  level  than  families:  one 
man  loses  proportionately  more  food  to  the  cooking  uten- 
sils than  a  family  of  four,  he  pays  more  for  food  because  he 
buys  in  smaller  quantities,  and  he  has  no  built-in  system  of 
hand-me-downs  in  clothing  or  the  mutual  assistance  of  a 
household  group. 

It  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  a  family  with  $3000 
annual  income  or  an  individual  with  $1000  is  poor.  Within 
the  range  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  all  such  numbers  are 
arbitrary.  The  uncertainty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
some  statistics  on  "adequajte"  income  include  non-cash 
items  like  free  rent  and  food,  while  others  refer  to  cash 
alone.  But  on  either  statistical  basis — despite  variations  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars  in  basic  needs  and  discrepancies  be- 
tween cash  and  non-cash  incomes — the  totals  are  not  arbi- 
trary because  in  both  cases  a  large  number  of  human  beings 
is  involved.  The  precise  number  is  arguable.  The  massive 
suffering  is  not. 

If  lone  persons  with  less  than  $1000  cash  income  and 
families  with  less  than  $3000  are  poor,  there  are  36,000,000 
impoverished  Americans,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Use  different  incomes  for  poverty  and  the  numbers  of 
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people  involved  are  still  substantial.  At  the  very  least — and 
it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anyone  arguing  with  this  in- 
come as  meaning  poverty — 11  per  cent  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  country  are  poor.  Using  a  higher  figure, 
30  per  cent  are  poor.  For  example,  assuming  a  total  popu- 
lation of  approximately  180,000,000,  we  have: 

11%  20,000,000— individuals  with  less  than  $500; 

families  with  less  than  $2000. 

15%  27,500,000— individuals,     $500;  families,  $2500. 

16%  29,500,000— individuals,  $1000;  families,  $2500. 

20%  36,000,000— individuals,  $1000;  families,  $3000. 

25%  45,500,000— individuals,  $1500;  famihes,  $3500. 

30%  54,000,000— individuals,  $2000;  families,  $4000. 

Whether  there  are  20,000,000  poor  or  54,000,000,  ei- 
ther represents  more  degradation,  suffering,  and  social 
blight  than  the  American  ethic  can  tolerate. 

Who  are  these  poor?  They  are  not  easily  separated  and 
counted.  There  are  about  8,000,000  in  rural  areas,  but  some 
of  these  are  also  among  the  8,000,000  aged  poor.  About 
7,000,000  are  "unskilled"  workers.  About  half  are  in  house- 
holds where  a  man  is  out  of  work.  Many  others  are  depend- 
ent on  wages  that  can't  raise  the  family  out  of  poverty.  In- 
terspersed among  these  are  the  semi-pcrmancntly  unem- 
ployed, the  coal  miners,  steel  workers,  meat  cutters,  auto 
workers,  families  of  men  who  once  worked  for  the  most  re- 
spectable wages  in  American  industry  but  who  for  years 
have  been  replaced  by  machinery  and  have  been  drifting 
downward  in  the  economy  and  social  structure  until  they 
are  now  poor.  There  are  special  groups — the  500,000  Amer- 
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ican  Indians  and  the  few  hundred  thousand  derelicts  of 
Skid  Row — who  are  small  in  proportion  of  the  whole  but 
appalling  in  the  total  individual  tragedy. 

Most  notable  today  is  the  Negro,  once  concentrated 
in  the  rural  South  but  now  two-thirds  in  the  cities,  North 
and  South.  Many  made  the  move  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War  when  urgent  national  need  overcame  some 
race  prejudice  in  jobs,  a  time  when  14  per  cent  of  all  Ne- 
groes in  the  country  moved  to  a  different  state.  But  when 
recession  and  automation  came,  the  Negroes,  last  to  be 
hired,  were  the  first  to  be  fired.  Their  bitterness  is  all  the 
more  deep  for  having  been  partially  engaged  with  the 
larger  society  and  then  dropped  by  it.  The  Negro  unem- 
ployment rate  is  twice  that  of  whites;  those  who  do  work 
get  7  per  cent  fewer  hours  and  40  per  cent  lower  wages. 
Regardless  of  their  income,  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes 
are  excluded  from  the  normal  housing  market,  the  primary 
benefit  for  most  American  families  who  improve  their 
wages. 

But  poverty  is  not  limited  to  Negroes.  One  calcula- 
tion shows  Negroes  to  constitute  22  per  cent  of  the  poor, 
double  their  proportion  of  the  population,  but  with  whites 
still  constituting  the  great  majority.  It  is  fashionable  to 
argue  that  almost  all  the  American  poor  are  unemployable 
— they  have  personal  failings  that  seriously  inhibit  their 
usefulness  in  society.  There  are,  of  course,  some  individuals 
whose  poverty  is  caused  primarily  by  their  own  disabilities 
— they  are  blind  or  mute  or  deaf,  they  are  otherwise  phys- 
ically disabled,  they  are  of  extremely  low  intelligence,  they 
are  emotionally  disturbed.  But  what  statistics  are  known 
do  not  suggest  that  this  explains  away  poverty  in  the 
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United  States.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  great 
many  Americans  in  productive  hfe  have  the  same  charac- 
teristics of  the  so-called  "unemployablcs"  but  by  luck  and 
constructive  social  circumstance  they  entered  the  normal 
life  of  work  and  this  strengthened  their  capacity  for  over- 
coming weaknesses.  The  Conference  on  Economic  Prog- 
ress estimates  these  characteristics  of  the  poor  (the  cate- 
gories overlap,  and  so  add  up  to  more  than  100  per  cent): 
57  per  cent  are  in  households  whose  heads  had  eight  years 
or  less  education;  43  per  cent  live  in  the  South;  31  per  cent 
are  headed  by  a  female;  28  per  cent  are  unemployed;  23  per 
cent  are  over  65;  22  per  cent  are  non-white;  and  17  per  cent 
live  on  farms. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  poor  that  the  United 
States  ignores  at  its  peril: 

In  the  families  of  the  poor  there  are  12,000,000  chil- 
dren. These  are  the  hostages  to  poverty.  They  and  millions 
of  underemployed  young  adults  are  an  important  segment 
of  the  next  generation  of  national  life.  They  represent  a  fu- 
ture multiplication  of  misery.  They  have  inherited  a  bleak 
and  hopeless  outlook  which  for  most  of  them  already  has 
poisoned  the  education  that  could  save  them.  They  are 
destined  to  enlarge  despair  as  an  ingredient  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  unless  some  way  can  be  found  to  break  their 
unhappy  legacy. 

It  is  considered  sound  to  argue  for  the  salvation  of  the 
poor  on  grounds  that  it  will  save  money  in  the  long  run. 
This  is  a  valid  argument.  It  will  save  money.  But  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  national  habit  of  arguing  social 
betterment  almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  that  it  will  show 
a  dollars-and-cents  profit.  The  poor  suffer  disease  and  es- 
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trangement  beyond  their  share  as  fellow  human  beings. 
Most  of  this  is  preventable  to  begin  with  and  repairable 
afterward.  A  civilized  country  should  not  have  to  apologize 
for  wanting  to  help  the  economically  paralyzed  any  more 
than  it  does  for  the  care  of  crippled  children  or  of  men 
found  dying  in  the  streets.  The  United  States  has  a  history 
of  decent  concern  with  the  suffering  of  others.  But  it  has 
become  so  frightened  of  the  sound  of  any  social  doctrine 
contrary  to  legendary  laissez  faire  that  in  the  world  of 
conventional  commerce  and  in  legislative  bodies  it  has  be- 
come disreputable  to  use  national  wealth  to  end  national 
poverty  unless  it  can  be  justified  as  financially  profitable. 
Needless  to  say,  there  is  energ}'  and  money  put  to  good 
social  purpose  without  expectation  of  immediate  or  prov- 
able return — in  medical  research,  welfare  funds,  education 
— but  it  is  far  too  small  in  relation  to  national  wealth  and 
need,  and  when  under  fire  it  is  usually  defended  as  neces- 
sary to  keep  business  healthy  and  happy.  For  it  is  con- 
sidered unbusinesslike  and  unbusinessmanlike  to  spend 
national  money  merely  for  the  non-fiscal  betterment  of 
personal  life. 

The  commercial  community  has  a  fundamental  hos- 
tility toward  social  welfare  programs  which  is  ironic,  in- 
deed. 

The  mixed  economy  of  the  United  States  works,  for 
one  thing,  because  some  socialistic  devices  have  been  used 
to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  all  business  enterprise.  These 
devices  have  been  applied  with  ingenuity  and  imagination 
to  the  special  requirements  of  the  American  people  and 
have,  for  over  a  generation,  prevented  the  collapse  of  a  sys- 
tem of  individual  free  choice  and  have  permitted  the 
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growth  of  private,  if  mostly  large,  business  enterprise.  Yet 
these  saving  social  devices  carry  a  stigma  that  hampers 
their  open  and  rational  application  to  new  problems.  Thty 
continue  to  be  attacked  regularly  as  inimicable  to  private 
enterprise,  apparently  to  be  left  in  American  political 
limbo  until  there  is  a  catastrophic  collapse  of  the  economy, 
as  in  the  Great  Depression,  and  the  business  community  is 
■faced  with  truly  rigid  doctrine.  It  is  time  to  accept  the  legit- 
imacy and  need  of  welfare  programs  where  there  is  no  ef- 
fective humane  alternative. 

But  this  legitimacy  is  still  clouded  in  the  ofEcial  my- 
thology. Social  security,  unemployment  compensation, 
and  other  social  insurance  programs  continue  to  be  at- 
tacked as  socialism,  creeping  and  galloping,  and  infused 
with  guilt  rather  than  pride.  All  over  the  world  the  United 
States  argues  for  its  values  as  a  government  and  as  a  system 
of  human  association.  The  major  argument  against  the 
American  method  is  that  while  the  United  States  is  rich  it 
offers  the  ordinary  citizen  no  security  in  his  job  or  old  age 
and  that  "the  American  way  of  life"  is  really  "dog-eat-dog." 
This  is  nonsense,  but  in  one  form  or  another  this  nonsense 
is  widely  believed.  For  most  of  this,  the  United  States  has 
itself  to  blame.  It  has,  througli  its  sacred  political  mythol- 
ogy, been  robbed  of  an  understandable  vocabulary  to  de- 
scribe itself. 

The  greatest  loss  from  this  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
true  value  of  social  welfare  is  not  in  any  debate  with  for- 
eigners. The  loss  is  to  Americans  themselves.  The  country 
desperately  needs  a  creative  dialogue  on  social  welfare  and 
economics,  carried  on  in  realistic  language  without  the 
noisy  incantations  of  political  dcmonology. 
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The  need  for  this  dialogue  and  some  sensible  conse- 
quence of  it  is  urgent.  Ordinar)'  welfare  programs  are  in- 
adequate, and  do  poorly  even  with  their  lightest  of  loads. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  new  stress  on  the  economy  from  a 
fast-moving  technology  and  a  mobile,  growing  population. 
Whole  industries  die  and  are  replaced  by  nev/  ones  in  a 
few  years,  in  a  small  portion  of  one  man's  working  career. 
Large  factories  move  from  one  coast  to  another.  But  these 
are  not  neat  equations  with  new  jobs  and  displaced  work- 
ers in  never-ending  balance.  There  are  always  a  sizeable 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  whose  food  and 
shelter,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  has  suddenly  been 
withdrawn.  It  was  no  sloth  on  the  part  of  the  coal  miner 
that  caused  petroleum  to  emerge  as  the  more  versatile  fuel. 
It  was  no  weakness  in  the  railroad  engineer  that  made  the 
car  and  truck  dominate  transportation.  Nor  was  it  be- 
cause farmers  worked  less  hard  that  expensive  machinery 
became  more  profitable  than  the  simple  plow.  The  Amer- 
ican system  is  productive  and  is  competitive  with  those 
abroad  because  it  is  able  to  change;  these  changes  mean 
that  at  any  given  time  a  large  number  of  families  will  face 
starvation  unless  something  intervenes  and  a  mass  of 
once-employable  men  will  become  obsolete  human  beings 
while  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Yet,  the  politics  and  social 
values  of  the  commercial  community,  which  depend  on 
this  versatility  and  change,  assume  that  poverty  and  un- 
employment are  casual,  self-imposed  and  self-liquidating. 
It  remains  almost  impossible  to  pass  national  legislation 
to  take  even  elementary  steps  to  solve  the  greatest  single 
blight  threatening  the  commercial  community. 

One  irony  of  this  is  that  if  Social  Security  and  social 
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welfare  payments  were  stopped  today  there  would  be  chaos 
and  terror  within  a  matter  of  weeks.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren no  longer  starve  quietly,  if  they  ever  did.  Tlie  stability 
and  moderation  so  desired  by  private  enterprise  could  not 
last  three  months  without  the  social  devices  the  commer- 
cial community  is  prone  to  call  un-American. 

The  other  irony  is  that  social  welfare  programs  as  they 
exist  today  need  intelligent  criticism.  They  are  at  least  as 
susceptible  to  waste  and  error  as  other  human  enterprises. 
But  the  most  common  critics  seldom  address  themselves 
to  the  basic  waste — the  failure  to  return  more  ^^'clfare  re- 
cipients to  productive  life.  Some  acknowledge  tliis  failure 
but  suggest  only  that  welfare  be  cut  off  to  force  people 
back  to  work — but  almost  never  concern  themselves  with 
how  this  happy  end  result  will  come  about.  These  critics 
are  seldom  found  seriously  looking  for  an  end  to  the  ap- 
palling loss  of  human  resources  that  comes  when  large 
numbers  of  citizens  are  kept  below  the  threshold  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  economy  as  customer  and  producer.  In- 
stead, the  conventional  criticism  of  welfare  programs  is 
directed  at  the  woman  who  does  a  day's  housework  with- 
out reporting  it,  the  bus  token  exchanged  for  a  pack  of 
cigarettes,  the  unreported  dress  from  a  boy  friend,  and  the 
most  grotesque  of  all  welfare  criticisms,  the  feeding  of  in- 
fants who  have  no  certified  father.  Compared  to  the  funda- 
mental waste  in  present  social  welfare  practices,  these  losses 
on  which  most  cnerg)'  is  expended,  are  ridiculous,  llie  kind 
of  welfare  "cheating"  most  often  found  in  newspaper  cam- 
paigns and  legislative  fulminations  is  minute  in  terms  of 
dollars  lost  or  in  proportion  to  all  welfare  appropriations 
but  it  has  a  sorry  fascination  for  the  thoughtless.  Tlic  wel- 
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fare  political  racket,  the  exploitation  of  the  system  for  pub- 
licity or  ideological  purposes  while  ignoring  the  lives  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  involved,  is  the  closest  .the 
United  States  comes  to  the  habitual  bullying  of  defenseless 
citizens.  The  poor  are  a  safe  target.  They  can't  hit  back. 

The  energy  spent  on  this  unadmirable  pastime  would 
be  better  spent  on  serious  alterations  of  the  basic  system, 
done  by  men  devoted  to  solving  the  human  problems.  Tlie 
advance  of  computers  and  automatic  machinery  will  ac- 
celerate obsolescence  of  the  present  generation  of  work- 
ingmen.  The  welfare  problem  will  get  deeper  and  more 
complicated.  It  is  doubtful  that  there  is  validity  in  the  old 
assurance  that  new  machines  create  more  jobs  than  they 
eliminate.  "I  am  not  sure  it  is  right,"  Willard  Wirtz,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  has  said.  Central  to  the  solution  of  the  auto- 
mation dilemma  will  be  a  decision  whether  the  prosperous 
segments  of  society  ought  to  reinvest  in  the  impoverished. 

Among  the  basic  changes  needed  is  recognition  that 
money  alone  is  not  enough.  After  World  War  II  the  United 
States  made  a  disturbing  discovery.  It  is  relatively  simple 
to  destroy  a  city:  all  you  need  is  its  latitude  and  longitude. 
To  help  intelligently  is  far  more  difficult:  it  requires  an 
enormous  amount  of  knowledge  and  talented  insight. 
Merely  pressing  cash  upon  an  ailing  society  does  not  work 
and  often  deepens  its  problem.  This  is  not  because  cash 
has  no  use  but  because  cash  alone  is  no  automatic  remedy. 
It  is  not  so  different  with  individuals. 

The  poor  in  the  United  States  have  been  catapulted 
into  a  new  culture  they  cannot  grasp  or  they  have  drifted 
out  of  contact  with  the  working  world.  Money  is  needed  to 
keep  them   alive  and  healthy.   But  something  more   is 
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needed.  The  greatest  gap  between  the  poor  and  the  afflu- 
ent in  the  United  States  is  not  $7000  per  family  but  tlie 
lack  of  human  beings  who  bridge  the  two  worlds.  This  is 
not  an  easy  bridge  to  build.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  well- 
versed  in  the  world  of  comfort  and  carry  this  knowledge  to 
the  poor  as  a  kind  of  rich  man's  burden.  It  is  more  perti- 
nent to  be  well-versed  in  the  world  of  poverty  and  to  un- 
derstand the  needs  and  feelings  of  its  victims. 

If  the  city  is,  as  Le  Corbusier  says,  a  machine,  it  is  one 
that  frustrates  and  enrages  even  its  successful  children.  The 
rural  person  is  confronted  with  learning  at  once  what  Ur- 
ban Man  has  accumulated  in  knowledge  for  centuries. 
What  the  impoverished  and  innocent  newcomers  need, 
among  other  things,  is  a  reliable  clearing  house  about  city 
life.  Not  a  bureaucratic  clearing  house  or  welfare  pamphlet 
or  even  a  low-income  Welcome  Wagon,  though  these  are 
better  than  nothing.  What  is  needed  is  a  person  whose  face, 
mind,  and  sympathies  are  known  and  trusted.  There  are 
city  laws,  household  practices,  shopping  places,  educa- 
tional requirements,  public  health  facilities,  employment 
agencies,  recreational  possibilities  that  need  to  be  sorted 
out  and  learned,  llicre  are  not  enough  facilities  in  the  great 
cities  for  their  contemporary  immigrants  but  there  are  more 
than  the  newcomers  are  using. 

Children  of  the  slums  desperately  need  tutoring  and 
individual  attention.  Nothing  in  the  usual  background  and 
training  of  the  American  schoolteacher  prepares  her  for  the 
special  problem  of  the  slum  child.  Nothing  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  child  prepares  him  for  the  teacher.  They  are 
strangers  to  each  other,  commanded  by  law  to  be  mutually 
present  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day,  but  ♦^hcy  part. 
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usually,  still  strangers  and  even  bitter  enemies.  When  by 
chance  there  is  established  the  communication  needed  to 
teach  and  learn,  it  is  a  tenuous  line  easily  broken  unless  it 
extends  into  the  home.  For  lack  of  this  even  the  most 
talented  teachers  have  sometimes  failed. 

In  the  attack  on  poverty,  education  cannot  be  limited 
to  the  children.  About  half  of  all  heads  of  poor  families 
barely  finished  elementary  school.  Their  median  years  com- 
pleted is  less  than  8.8  grades.  This  is  their  greatest  single 
drawback  to  moving  into  satisfactory  jobs,  to  developing 
into  competent  city  dwellers,  and  to  promoting  their  chil- 
dren's education.  These  adults  need  further  education 
adapted  to  their  age  and  circumstance,  and  for  the  most 
part  there  are  no  effective  programs  to  give  it  to  them.  Tliey 
need  to  read  and  write  with  greater  skill  so  that  they  can 
enter  the  white  collar  language  in  which  is  found  the  key 
to  contemporary  prosperity.  Competence  in  the  culture  of 
paper  and  words  is  far  more  crucial  in  the  1960's  than  in 
the  1900's  when  foreign  immigrants  filled  the  slums. 

There  is  as  yet  no  effective  program  for  matching 
available  jobs  to  available  people.  There  may  be  as  many  as 
one  million  jobs  open  but  unfilled,  either  because  men  are 
not  trained  for  the  jobs  or  the  trained  men  live  in  the 
wrong  places.  There  is  something  nonsensical  about  the 
common  experience  in  a  nation  of  household  machines  to 
be  unable  to  find  competent  repairmen  of  household  ma- 
chines even  at  a  physician's  hourly  rate,  yet  millions  are 
unemployed.  Present  government  programs  plan  to  train 
400,000  men  in  three  years;  if  this  is  done  it  still  will  not 
have  changed  the  skills  of  90  per  cent  of  the  unemployed. 

Even  when  a  man  has  the  skills  and  a  job  exists  for 
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him  in  his  own  community,  the  man  and  the  job  may  never 
meet.  The  folklore  is  that  most  men  get  new  jobs  by  an- 
swering want  ads,  registering  at  employment  agencies,  or 
bravely  applying  in  person  or  by  letter  at  all  possible  places. 
There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  true.  In  1956  the 
Packard  Motor  Company  closed  its  doors  permanently 
and  threw  4000  men  out  of  work.  One  study  showed  that 
of  the  men  who  got  new  jobs  on  their  own,  75  per  cent  did 
it  through  tips  from  friends  and  neighbors.  The  poor  are 
surrounded  by  friends  and  neighbors  who,  like  themselves, 
have  lost  communication  with  the  working  world. 

Today  social  workers  cannot  and  do  not  fill  the  place 
of  knowing  friends  and  neighbors.  Usually  they  can  do 
little  but  maintain  bookkeeping  and  conduct  periodic 
inspections.  Tliey  are  under  enormous  pressures  to  spend 
their  time  saving  money  and  detecting  infractions  of  rules. 
They  are  not  often  selected  and  trained  in  a  way  that  pre- 
pares them  for  close  and  sympathetic  contact  with  the  ug- 
liness of  the  slums  and  the  special  psjchology  of  the  poor. 
There  are  among  social  workers  in  the  United  States  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  of  skill  and  compassion,  but  for  too 
many  in  this  highly  professionalized  occupation  it  is  a  bu- 
reaucratic relationship  of  superior-and-elicnt. 

The  best  work  that  is  done  among  the  poor  is  by  men 
and  women  who  live  with  the  poor  and  have  some  personal 
bond  with  them.  This  takes  a  special  kind  of  person  and  a 
serious  commitment.  The  most  notable  of  these  successes 
have  been  related  to  religion,  yet  often  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  slums  do  so  out  of  a  strong  denomina- 
tional or  fundamentalist  feeling  that  is  admirable  in  its 
dedication  but  by  its  particular  orientation  limits  its  ap- 
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peal.  What  is  needed  is  a  stimulation  of  the  national  con- 
science to  convince  more  people  that  this  is  a  cause  worth 
devoting  part  of  one's  life  to.  This  suggests  something  like 
"the  domestic  Peace  Corp"  proposed  to  Congress  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  There  are  slums  all  over  the  country  await- 
ing the  kind  of  skilled,  dedicated  and  mature  men  and 
women  the  international  Peace  Corps  has  succeeded  in 
finding.  There  is  precedent  for  applying  such  a  corps  to 
urban  life;  Puerto  Rico  has  found  that  the  County  Agent 
system  of  bringing  friendly  expertise  to  the  farmer  works 
well  in  helping  slum-dwellers.  A  national  effort  to  bridge 
the  chasm  between  despair  and  hope,  using  the  sentiment 
of  human  sympathy  but  not  the  sentimentality  of  noblesse 
oblige,  employing  competent  men  and  women  to  work  in- 
tensively with  people  in  the  rural  and  urban  slums,  could 
become  the  greatest  single  act  for  overcoming  self-perpetu- 
ating poverty  since  enactment  of  Social  Security. 

The  problem  of  poverty  may  remind  contemporary 
America  of  a  simple  truth:  he  who  wishes  to  live  in  a  civ- 
ilized community  must  take  responsibility  for  more  than 
himself.  This  is  why  the  childless  couple  has  a  stake  in  the 
public  schools.  People  who  for  years  have  ignored  wretched 
schools  and  miserable  slums  are  too  late  when  they  com- 
plain bitterly  that  their  towns  are  unpleasant  places  to  live 
in.  For  if  modern  urban  life  has  brought  men  close  to- 
gether it  has  also  given  them  special  powers  to  influence  the 
making  of  their  fellow  residents. 

When  it  comes  to  the  problems  of  the  poor,  the  in- 
dividual American  has  peculiar  responsibility  and  power. 
He  has  responsibility  on  general  human  grounds,  but  these 
are  reinforced  by  the  country's  tradition  of  mutual  help 
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and  its  rejection  of  the  dogma — if  not  always  the  practice 
— of  each  class  unto  itself.  It  is  further  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  two  of  the  immediate  weap- 
ons against  poverty,  social  welfare  and  education,  are  con- 
trolled to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  local  officials.  The 
Federal  government  provides  most  of  the  money  for  wel- 
fare aid,  for  example,  but  the  administration  of  this  money 
is  by  local  rules  and  officials.  This  provides  the  citizen  with 
unusual  power,  for  he  is  faced  not  with  a  remote  adminis- 
trator who  can  safely  ignore  the  sentiments  of  a  single 
town  but  instead  with  a  man  in  his  own  community,  ap- 
pointed by  an  official  the  citizen  himself  votes  for.  If  there 
is  little  serious  pressure  for  a  constructive  program  for  the 
poor  it  is  not  because  the  machinery  for  reform  is  lacking. 
The  machinery  is  uniquely  at  hand  \^nthin  the  United 
States;  the  human  beings  to  use  tliis  machineiy  are  merely 
asleep. 

The  local  citizen  who  is  affluent  has  a  disproportion- 
ate influence  in  City  Hall  which  rightly  suspects  the  citizen 
with  money  of  having  better  than  average  skill  at  bringing 
political  pressure.  And  so  the  affluent  citizen  has  a  dispro- 
portionate responsibility  to  use  this  influence  for  the  good 
of  his  community,  to  the  pragmatic  benefit  of  his  own 
peace  of  mind.  Let  him  insist  that  slum  schools  be  more 
than  just  low-class  ordinary  schools,  aware  that  to  educate 
slum  children  takes  at  least  as  much  money  as  to  educate 
students  from  college-degree  homes.  Tlie  slums  need  good 
school  buildings  and  specially  trained  teachers  with  un- 
usual talents,  but  the  urge  to  provide  them  must  come 
from  outside  the  slums. 

The  disgrace  of  American  vocational  schools  must  be 
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ended.  In  a  nation  of  machines  it  is  diffieult  to  find  men 
competent  to  maintain  machines,  yet  more  than  4,000,000 
citizens  are  unemployed.  Our  technology  is  in  a  compu- 
terized, automated,  transistorized  age  but  our  vocational 
schools  are  dusty  museums  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Here,  too,  the  individual  citizen  has  unusual  powers.  The 
Federal  government  is  providing  increasing  help  for  voca- 
tional training  but  the  intelligent  and  effective  use  of  this 
money  is  almost  entirely  a  local  matter. 

Adult  education  is  desperately  needed  and  our  school 
buildings  are  empty  most  of  the  evenings,  yet  there  are  only 
meager  programs  to  bring  the  elementary  skills  of  modern 
life  to  millions  of  the  poor. 

The  wrecking  ball  and  bulldozer  are  on  a  compulsive 
rampage  throughout  the  land  but  they  can  be  controlled 
if  the  local  hand  wills  it.  All  over  the  country  whole  neigh- 
borhoods are  being  wiped  out  in  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  and  in  many  cases  it  is  good  riddance.  But  slum 
clearance  seldom  means  better  homes  for  the  poor.  It 
means  a  more  profitable  use  of  the  land  for  parking  lots  or 
office  buildings  or  shopping  centers  or  expensive  apart- 
ments. The  old  residents  simply  disappear,  to  make  new 
slums  elsewhere.  This,  too,  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
local  voter  who  can,  if  he  will,  act  soon  enough  to  make 
sure  that  slum  clearance  is  not  merely  a  project  for  getting 
the  poor  further  out  of  sight. 

In  both  these  areas — creation  of  schools  for  children 
presently  untouched  by  learning,  and  the  building  of  low- 
income  homes  in  neighborhoods  hospitable  to  the  human 
spirit — there  is  much  the  individual  citizen  can  do  in  his 
own  community.  The  United  States,  unlike  most  modern 
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countries,  leaves  these  matters  to  local  control.  But  there 
is  something  deeper  still.  The  tradition  for  personal,  volun- 
tary help  for  the  unfortunate  is  strong  in  the  United  States 
but  somehow  it  has  failed  to  reach  the  modern  poor,  per- 
haps because  it  is  now  organized  by  government  on  a  large 
scale.  Humanitarianism  isn't  practiced  so  much  as  adminis- 
tered. Tliose  hostile  to  enlargement  of  government  func- 
,  tion  blame  the  impersonality  of  modern  "charity"  on  the 
intrusion  of  government.  But  this  intrusion  is  inevitable. 
Only  tax  dollars  can  provide  the  food  and  shelter  that 
keeps  an  unemployed  family  alive.  It  is  not  the  tax  dollar 
that  is  at  fault;  it  is  the  taxpayer  who  thinks  the  dollar  is 
enough.  The  human  heart  is  still  the  chief  instrument  of 
salvation  for  those  exiled  from  the  larger  world.  The  best 
hope  for  the  poor  comes  from  institutions  and  programs 
and  within  them  helping  hands  from  the  world  of  achieve- 
ment. The  poor  need  reliable  people  who  are  both  compas- 
sionate and  competent,  who  are  moved  by  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals but  who  also  know  how  to  move  City  Hall.  Wliat 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  has  done  for  forgotten  po- 
litical issues,  some  new  community  group  needs  to  do  for 
the  forgotten  poor. 

Help  for  the  individual  cannot  exist  in  a  national  vac- 
uum. If  men,  women  and  children  are  to  leave  poverty, 
there  must  be  someplace  for  them  to  go.  The  jobless  need 
jobs  and  today  there  are  not  enough  jobs.  The  slum-dwell- 
ers need  decent  homes  and  today  there  are  not  enough 
decent  homes.  The  uneducated  need  learning  and  there  is 
not  enough  learning.  There  have  not  been  enough  of  these 
things  for  many  years.  One  reason  is  the  slow  rate  of  growth 
in  the  economy  which  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  the 
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growth  in  population  and  the  displacement  of  men  by  ma- 
chines. 

But  a  faster  rate  of  growth  is  not  enough.  More  pro- 
duction could  still  fail  to  reach  the  poor.  The  United 
States  already  is  embarrassed  by  a  surplus  of  food  and 
goods,  and  yet  it  has  36,000,000  people  who  do  not  have 
enough  food  and  goods.  The  problem  is  a  social  and  politi- 
cal one  among  the  affluent:  will  we  use  national  energy, 
including  Federal  and  local  government  budgets,  to  pro- 
vide useful  work  when  private  enterprise  cannot?  Will  we 
invest  in  the  institutions  of  education  and  training  re- 
quired to  keep  our  population  from  being  outrun  by  their 
machines?  TTie  United  States  has  to  decide  for  what  pur- 
pose its  economy  works,  whether  primarily  to  make  bigger 
and  better  machines,  or  to  make  available  to  every  citizen 
who  wants  it  an  opportunity  to  work  and  to  pass  on  to  his 
children  a  reasonable  hope  for  a  full  life.  The  decision  can- 
not be  made  with  vague  sentiment.  It  must  be  made  look- 
ing at  the  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  today 
and  for  too  many  years  have  been  suffering  deprivation 
and  despair.  The  answer  cannot  be  comfortable  cliches  or 
ideological  reflexes,  but  concrete  and  immediate  proposals 
made  not  alone  in  the  living  room  and  learned  journal  but 
in  our  national  political  dialogue  and  our  legislative  cham- 
bers. The  idle  men,  the  hungry  children,  the  sickly  aged 
have  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  decision,  not  at  the  periph- 
ery. 

"Poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty/'  President  Kennedy 
wrote,  "is  a  paradox  that  must  not  go  unchallenged." 

The  challenge  is  not  just  to  help  those  in  need.  The 
poor  do  indeed  need  help  and  in  this  the  rest  of  the  country 
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has  a  certain  self-interest.  Poverty  is  not  just  the  blind  guitar 
player  on  whom  we  can  look  as  a  rare  accident  who  has  our 
sympathy  and  our  dimes.  It  is  someone  much  more  like 
ourselves  than  we  would  like  to  believe.  But  the  challenge 
is  to  something  even  deeper.  It  is  to  preserve  a  sense  of  de- 
cency among  affluent  Americans  and  to  perpetuate  what 
has  been  the  noblest  strain  in  the  national  ethic. 
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Exhibit  39 

Population  Growth  in  the  United  States 

By  Donald  J.  Bogue 

(Article  in  The  Population  Dilemma,  edited  by  Philip  M.  Hauser,  The  American  Assembly, 
Prentice- Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  1963,  pp.  70-93) 

Donald  J.  Bogue  is  Director  of  the  Communily  and  Family  Study  Center  and 
Associate  Director  of  the  Population  Research  and  Training  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  scrjes  as  consultant  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  to 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  to 
the  Division  of  Statistical  Standards  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  He  is  President- 
elect of  the  Population  Association  of  America  {1^62-6^)  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association.  His  publications  include  The  Population  of 
the  United  States  and  Economic  Areas  of  the  United  States. 


When  the  topic  of  overpopulation  is  introduced,  one  often  gets 
the  impression  that  Americans  tend  to  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  that  here,  at 
least,  is  one  thing  about  which  we  need  not  worry.  Uncle  Sam  is  paying 
farmers  not  to  grow  food.  Billions  of  dollars  of  food  surpluses  are  stored 
in  little  crib  cities  throughout  the  agricultural  regions.  Although  it  is 
true  that  starvation  from  overpopulation  is  a  remote  possibility  here, 
whereas  it  is  an  emergent  reality  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  its  population  problems  too.  Our  lives  may  not  be  at  stake, 
but  our  way  of  life  and  standard  of  living  are  imperiled.  Just  as  over- 
rapid  population  growth  threatens  to  eat  up  the  social  and  economic 
gains  for  which  the  nations  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  work- 
ing, so  it  threatens  to  devour  many  of  the  social  and  economic  gains 
which  the  United  States  has  gained,  and  to  which  it  still  aspires.  Here 
and  in  other  economically  advanced  nations,  therefore,  rapid  population 
growth  is  a  tlueat  less  to  subsistence  than  to  living.  Since  1946  our  rate 
of  populalioji  giowtii  has  been  so  high  as  to  lead  some  experts  to  call  it, 
also,  a  "poj:)ulaiion  explosion." 

Such  growth  has  a  high  social  and  economic  cost,  which  merits  full 
consideration.  We  have  not  yet  become  fully  aware  of  our  increased 
growth  since  1946.  Some  of  the  more  serious  effects  will  begin  to  be  felt 
quite  strongly  by   1965,  for  after  this  date  the  population  count  will 
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mount  higher  and  higher  in  amounts  that  will  make  the  building  of  sub- 
divisions in  one  year  to  provide  housing  for  the  growth  of  a  half-dozen 
average-sized  metropolitan  areas  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  settlement  of 
•  the  West. 

These  are  strong  assertions.  Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  present  and 
prospective  growth  on  which  they  are  based,  and  then  search  for  their 
implications. 

Current  and  Prospective  Growth 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
world.  Only  China,  India  and  the  USSR  have  larger  populations.  On 
July  1,  1963,  we  numbered  about  190  million  persons,  which  is  one  six- 
teenth of  all  of  the  earth's  population.  Thus  we  comprise  only  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  earth's  human  creatures.  But  in  pro- 
portion to  land  area,  we  have  our  share  (the  United  States  land  area  is 
about  six  per  cent  of  the  earth's  total  land). 

Our  population  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  three  million  per- 
sons per  year.  Never  before  in  the  nation's  history  has  the  population 
growth  been  so  great  as  in  recent  years.  Our  actual  growth  of  thirty 
million  from  April  1953  to  April  1963  was  equal  to  the  entire  net  growth 
of  the  territory  which  is  now  the  United  States  during  the  two  and  a  third 
centuries  from  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  Civil  War  (1620  to 
i860).  It  is  equal  to  nearly  twice  the  growth  of  the  nation  during  any 
decade  since  the  nation  was  established. 

Despite  this  tremendous  volume  of  giowth,  the  rate  of  growth  ex- 
pressed in  percentage  terms  does  not  seem  impressively  high.  It  is  only 
1.63  per  cent  per  year  (for  1960-61).  Among  the  nations  of  the  world  this 
is  about  an  average  rate  of  growth,  or  even  a  little  below  average.  Most  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  growing  more  slowly  than  this,  while  most  of 
I  Asia  and  Latin  America  are  giowing  more  rapidly.  In  Europe,  a  growth 
rate  of  0.5  to  0.75  per  cent  is  about  average,  while  in  Asia  and  Latin 
America  the  average  growth  rate  is  about  2.5  per  cent  per  year.  But  1.63 
per  cent  of  igo  million  is  equal  to  3.1  million  persons. 

The  fact  that  the  population  is  able  to  grow  by  such  large  amounts 
with  what  appears  to  be  only  a  small  rate  has  a  very  important  implica- 
tion: as  the  population  size  increases,  if  the  rate  remains  the  same,  the 
amount  of  annual  increase  will  become  larger  and  larger.  The  annual 
increments  ultimately  become  so  large  that  numbers  which  look  impos- 
sibly high  are  obtained.  For  example,  if  our  current  population  of  190 
million  persons  continues  to  grow  for  only  one  centur)-  at  its  present  rate, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  would  be  about  one  billion  persons. 
This  is  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  world's  present  inhabitants,  and 
would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  moving  all  of  the  population  of  Europe, 
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TABLE    I 

Projected  Population  for  the  United  States  at  Each  Census,  igyo  to  2060,  on  the  Assumption  that 
the  Population  Continues  to  Grow  at  the  Rate  of  1.63  Pei  Cent  Per  Year  and  at  the  Rate  of  0.8 


Per  Cent  Per  Year 

Assume  annuail  rate  is  i  .63 

Assume  annual  rate  is  0.8 

Year 

Estimated 

population 

(millions) 

Estimated 

increase 

during 

preceding 
decade 

(millions) 

Estimated 

population 

(millions) 

Estimated 
increase 
during 

preceding 
decade 

(millions) 

I  q6o 

180 
212 

249 

292 

344 

404 

475 
558 
656 

771 
907 

1,000 

28 
32 
37 
43 
51 

61 
71 
83 
98 
"5 
>37 

180 

>95 
211 
229 
248 

268 
290 
314 
341 
369 
399 

416 

28 

IQ70 

15 
16 

I  q8o 

I  QQO 

18 

2000 

19 
20 

2010 

2020 

22 

20'?0 

24 
27 
28 

204.0 

20S0 

2060 

30 

206s 

Latin  America  and  Africa  into  the  territory  of  the  fifty  states.  Table  1 
reports  what  the  population  of  the  United  States  would  be  at  each  census 
for  the  next  century  if  it  continues  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  1960-61;  Figure  1 
charts  the  trend  population  growth  would  take. 

During  the  depth  of  the  economic  depression,  the  growth  rate  sank 
to  a  record  low  of  0.8  per  cent  for  the  year  1933.  The  population  has 
never  grown  more  slowly  than  this  in  the  nation's  history.  If  we  returned 
to  this  level  instantaneously,  we  would  still  have  a  very  large  population 
by  2065,  as  Table  1  shows.  Projecting  the  curve  for  only  a  few  decades 
beyond  one  hundred  years  leads  to  numbers  which  quickly  become  fan- 
tastically high,  even  at  the  slow  rate  of  growth. 

What  does  this  mean  for  America?  It  means  that  although  we  are 
not  yet  aware  we  have  a  population  problem,  we  nevertheless  have  all 
the  ingiedients  of  a  very  serious  one  which  could  reach  very  critical  pro- 
portions in  only  a  generation  from  now.  If  present  rates  continue,  our 
children  born  today,  if  they  live  to  retire  at  age  sixty-five,  will  be  living  in 
a  nation  nearly  three  times  as  populous  as  at  present.  Thus,  the  in- 
tolerable impact  of  run-away  population  growth  is  not  a  spectre  that  can 
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Figure  i.  Projected  growth  of  U.  S.  population  on  the  assumption 
that  it  continues  to  grow  {A)  at  the  1961-62  rale  of  1.6^  per  cent 
per  year  and  (B)  at  the  minimal  rate  of  o.S  per  cent  per  year. 

be  banished  to  far-away  places  like  India  and  China.  It  is  lurking  in  the 
background  here,  and  could  blight  the  lives  of  our  children  and  giand- 
childrcn  already  born  or  to  be  born  from  now  on. 

These  calculations  are  straightforward  and  simple.  They  are  based 
on  an  expected  birth  rate  of  23.6  per  thousand  population  and  a  death 
rate  of  9.3  and  a  very  limited  amount  of  immigration.  Applying  the  an- 
nual rate  of  1.63  to  the  1960  population,  using  the  compound  interest 
formula,  yields  the  results  just  cited.  The  picture  is  rendered  even  more 
dismal  by  the  realization  that  the  population  of  almost  every  nation  on 
earth  outside  Europe  is  racing  toward  a  level  that  is  of  even  greater  mag- 
nitude than  that  of  the  United  States  (see  Chapters  2  and  3). 

The  boom  babies  grow  up 

The  prolonged  "baby  boom"  of  1946-1963  emerged  as  a  surprise  to 
most  demographers  after  the  low  and  falling  birth  rates  during  the  1930's 
(see  Figure  2).  During  the  period  1926  to  19-I1,  in  fact,  the  number  of 
births  actually  fell  below  those  of  earlier  years,  and  the  nation  seemed 
headed  toward  a  leveling  off  in  total  ^  jpulation  size,  and  perhaps  even  a 
decline. 

If  Figure  2  is  studied  carefully,  the  nature  of  the  problem  becomes 
clearer. 
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Figure  2.  Trend  in  the  number  of  live  births  and  in  the  crude  birth 
rate,  i():o  to  i()62. 

1.  From  1920  to  1933  the  birth  rate  fell  steadily  and  by  a  substantial 
number  of  points.  It  declined  from  27.7  in  1920  to  18.4  in  1933  (a  decline 
of  35  per  cent).  Meanwhile,  the  annual  number  of  births  declined  much 
more  slowly.  There  was  no  decline  at  all  to  speak  of  until  1926-27,  but 
the  rate  fell  so  sharply  after  1926  that  the  number  of  births  declined.  But 
the  decline  in  birth  numbers  was  much  less  than  in  the  birth  rate.  This 
happened  because  the  declining  rate  was  applied  to  a  base  of  women  of 
childbearing  age  that  was  still  growing. 

2.  When  the  birth  rate  rose  in  the  1940's,  there  was  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  annual  number  of  births.  Between  1946  and  1951 
the  increase  amounted  to  more  than  one  million  births  per  year.  During 
these  five  years  the  moderately  high  rate  of  about  twenty-five  per  thou- 
sand was  applied  to  the  rather  large  group  of  women  born  during  the 
years  1916  to  1924,  when  the  birth  rate  was  also  moderately  high — about 
twenty-seven  per  thousand. 
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3.  Figure  2  shows  that  the  onset  of  the  baby  boom  came  just  as  the 
first  of  the  smaller  cohorts  born  between  1925  and  1945  (idem)  grew  up, 
married,  and  began  to  produce  children.  Since  jp^$  our  corps  of  child- 
bearers  has  been  comprised  of  a  shrinking  number  of  women  of  prime 
childbearing  age.  As  of  1963,  the  last  of  the  undersized  cohorts  had 
entered  the  reproductive  age,  and  hereafter  the  number  of  women  of 
childbearing  age  will  increase  rapidly.  From  now  on  birth  rates  must  fall 
by  a  substantial  amount  just  to  keep  the  number  of  births  constant  at 
about  four  and  one-half  million. 

But  what  has  happened  to  the  birth  rate  in  the  last  few  years?  Figure 
2  shows  that  since  1957  it  has  been  declining  steadily.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  this  is  the  crude  birth  rate  (births  per  1,000  population),  and 
includes  in  the  denominator  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  children 
born  since  1946.  A  more  refined  way  of  measuring  the  fertility  rate  is  to 
observe  the  rate  for  each  age  group  and  then  to  compute  an  age-stand- 
ardized general  fertility  rate  based  upon  women  of  childbearing  age  only. 
Demographers  are  generally  agreed  that  this  is  the  best  single  measure  of 
fertility  level. 

Table  2  reports  the  age  specific  fertility  rate  of  the  United  States 
popidation  for  1950  and  i960,  and  the  age  standardized  general  fertility 
rates — with  per  cent  change  in  the  measures.  The  data  are  reported 
separately  for  the  white  and  nonwhite  population  in  order  that  we  may 


TABLE    2 

Age  specific  Fertility  Rates  and  Summary  Rates  of  Fertility  for  the  While  and  Nonwhite 
Populations  of  the  United  States:  ig^o  to  ig6o 


Fertility  measures 

Age  Specific  Rates 

15-19  years 

20-24  years 

25-29  years 

30-34  yeais 

35-39  years 

40-44  years 

45-49  years 

Summary  Rates 

Crude  birth  rate 

General  fertility  rate  (births 
per  1,000  women  15-44) .  • 
Standardized  fertility  rate.  .  . 
Total  fertility  rate  (15-44). . . 


i960 


79-8 
252.8 

1949 
109.6 

540 

»4-7 

0.8 


22.7 

113.2 
105.8 
3.533 


White 


1950 


703 
190.4 
165. 1 
102.6 

5'-4 

«4-5 

i.o 


23.0 

102.3 
89.2 
2,976 


Per  cent 

change 

1950-1960 


+  '3-5 

+32.8 

-fi8.o 

-f6.8 

+51 

+  1.4 

—  20.0 


-'•3 

+  10.7 
-fi8.8 
+  18.7 


Nonwhite 


i960 


163.4 
294.2 
214.6 
135-6 
74.2 
22.0 

1-7 


32.1 

1536 

•39-7 
4,528 


'950 


169.0 
242.6 
'73-8 
1 12.6 

643 
21.2 

2.6 


33-3 

'37-3 
120.9 

3,929 


Per  cent 

change 

1950-1960 


-3-4 
+  21.3 

+235 
-F20.4 

+  154 
+  3-8 

-529 


-3-7 

+  11.9 
+  156 
+  152 
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make  comparisons  later.  From  this  table  emerges  a  most  surprising  find- 
ing: American  fertility  increased  sharply  between  1950  and  i960,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  crude  birth  rates  were  falling.  For  the  white  population 
the  standardized  general  fertility  rate  rose  from  84.2  to  109.5,  ^^  increase 
of  twenty-three  per  cent.  For  the  nonwhite  population,  it  increased  by 
fifteen  per  cent.  The  table  shows  that  the  greatest  increases  occurred  in 
the  age  group  20-29  for  whites  and  20-34  for  nonwhites. 

The  explanation  for  this  apparent  contradiction  lies,  of  course,  in 
the  smaller  number  of  women  available  for  childbearing  between  1950 
and  i960.  The  "baby  boom"  was  aeated  by  an  unusually  small  cohort  of 
women  of  childbearing  age  who  have  been  bearing  children  at  a  rapid 
rate,  a  rate  that  has  been  rising. 

Lay  observers  have  been  noting  the  fall  in  the  crude  birth  rate  and 
are  beginning  to  conclude  that  the  "baby  boom"  is  over.  This  is  a  great 
oversimplification  and  may  be  far  from  the  truth.  Instead,  we  possibly  are 
facing  a  sudden  spurt  in  population  growth  that  could  make  the  baby 
boom  of  1946  look  small.  In  fact,  the  only  way  it  can  be  averted  is  for 
birth  rates  for  women  of  all  ages  to  decline  by  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per 
cent. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are  moving  into  an  era  when  the 
number  of  women  of  childbearing  age  will  be  increasing  rapidly.  The 
following  table  gives  the  picture.  The  number  of  women  of  childbearing 
age  (fifteen  to  forty-four  years  of  age)  at  each  census  1930-60,  and  the 
projected  number  to  1990,  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  Women  Number  of  Women 

Year                                            ^5-44  (millions)  20-29  (millions) 

1930                                                        29  II 

1940                                                                     32  12 

1950                                                                    34  12 

I 960                                                                    36  II 

1970  43  15 

1980  54  20 

1990  70  22 

These  are  actual  population  counts  or  official  population  projec- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  and  there  is  very  little  guess  work 
in  them.  For  all  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  population  of  1980, 
they  represent  persons  who  were  already  born  in  i960,  and  who  will  be 
merely  growing  up  to  enter  the  reproductive  ages.  A  look  at  these  figures 
shows  how  the  number  of  women  of  childbearing  ages  (and  especially  in 
the  peak  years  of  childbearing,  20-29)  has  remained  nearly  constant  for 
the  past  twenty  to  thirty  years,  but  how  it  will  undergo  a  phenomenal 
increase  during  the  present  decade.  No  matter  what  the  birth  rates  are 
during  the  next  two  decades,  they  will  apply  to  a  population  of  "child- 
bearers  that  will  double  between  i960  and  1990.  It  will  take  a  most  dra- 
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matic  fall  in  birth  rates  to  avoid  extremely  rapid  population  growth  in 
the  next  twenty  years.  It  is  possible  for  this  decrease  to  occur.  The  Ameri- 
can population  knows  how  to  use  contraception  effectively  if  it  so  de- 
sires. There  is  some  evidence  that  as  of  1962  it  was  beginning  to  take  some 
action  to  reduce  the  fertility  rates.  The  big  question  is,  "Will  the  reduc- 
tion be  big  enough  and  fast  enough  to  avert  serious  social  and  economic 
dislocation?" 

A  careful  study  of  the  incomplete  statistics  at  hand  suggests  that 
perhaps  in  1961  or  1962  there  was  a  start  toward  reduction  in  fertility. 
Applying  the  age-specific  fertility  rates  of  i960  to  the  number  of  women 
of  childbearing  age  estimated  for  1962  yields  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  births  expected  in  1962  if  there  had  been  no  change  in  fertility  levels. 
Extrapolating  the  preliminary  data  for  January  to  October  of  1962  popu- 
lation (the  last  month  for  which  data  are  available),  it  appears  that  the 
1962  population  failed  to  achieve  this  expected  amount  by  2.5  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  when  the  factors  of  age  and  race  are  held  constant,  the 
American  birth  rate  seems  to  have  declined  by  2.5  per  cent  in  the  last 
two  years.  This  may  very  well  be  the  beginning  of  a  major  readjustment 
to  demographic  reality.  But  so  far  the  extent  of  this  curtailment  is  much 
too  small  to  offset  the  very  great  impact  of  the  inaeased  number  of  child- 
bearers  who  will  replace  the  small  cohorts  of  depression  childbearers  just 
now  passing  out  of  the  picture.  At  least  one-half  of  the  recent  decline 
in  the  crude  birth  rate  is  due  to  the  rapidly  changing  age  composition  of 
the  childbearing  force  of  women.  Thus,  as  the  baby  boom  babies  giow 
up,  they  threaten  to  initiate  another  round  of  population  growth,  simply 
because  the  number  of  childbearers  will  be  greatly  increased.  They  will 
also  have  other  effects,  which  we  will  now  examine. 


The  Next  25  Years 

America's  population  problem  has  more  dimensions  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  attempt  to  reduce  fertility  under  conditions  of  a  rising 
number  of  childbearers.  Even  if  we  could  by  some  magical  trick  lower 
fertility  today  to  a  point  where  it  would  level  off  and  not  rise  above  4.5 
million  births  per  year,  we  would  still  be  faced  with  population  problems 
of  a  thorny  nature.  In  1963  there  was  an  unprecedented  number  of  in- 
fants and  children  up  to  seventeen  years  old,  born  after  the  onset  of  the 
baby  boom  in  1946.  These  children  have  caused  some  inconvenience  and 
public  concern  because  of  the  demands  they  have  made  upon  the  econ- 
omy. We  have  had  to  build  grammar  schools  at  a  pace  so  rapid  that  only 
federal  intervention  has  managed  to  prevent  a  catastrophe  in  many  com- 
munities. Even  so,  double-shift  classes  have  become  commonplace,  and 
teachers  have  been  burdened  with  oversize  classes.  There  have  been  other 
inconveniences:  the  station  wagon  has  become  stylish;  the  much  more 
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expensive  four-bedroom  house  or  apartment  has  come  into  demand  again 
after  a  quarter-century  of  declining  popuhirity.  Juvenile  delinquency  has 
been  on  the  increase  in  badly  overcrowded  slum  areas;  television  and 
other  mass  media  have  been  accused  of  catering  to  the  tremendous  juve- 
nile audience  rather  than  to  the  much  smaller  adult  audience. 

But  these  changes  and  inconveniences  are  probably  minor  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  store  in  the  next  25  years.  Beginning  in  June  1964, 
and  in  every  June  thereafter,  our  high  schools  will  spew  out  a  graduating 
class  of  students  that  will  be,  on  the  average,  one  million  students  larger 
than  the  previous  level.  For  each  three  graduates  in  i960  there  will  be 
four  graduates  after  1965. 

The  current  flurry  over  "school  drop-outs"  is  just  an  out-of-focus 
example  of  the  forthcoming  problem.  The  rate  of  school  drop-outs  has 
not  risen.  In  fact,  it  has  declined.  But  the  number  of  children  now  in 
the  upper  grades  who  are  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  dropping  out  has 
increased  so  much  that  a  new  and  serious  problem  has  been  created. 
During  the  quarter  century  1965  to  1990  a  whole  series  of  population 
problems  of  this  type  will  unfold.  The  foundations  for  each  one  have  al- 
ready been  laid,  because  the  actors  have  already  joined  the  cast  and  are 
only  awaiting  their  cue  to  enter  on  stage  at  the  appropriate  moment  of 
the  life  cycle.  We  will  discuss  some  of  these  problems. 

High  school  enrollment 

..  The  baby  boom  cohorts  are  just  now  beginning  to  have  their  impact 
upon  the  high  schools.  By  January  1,  1965,  the  entire  high  school  system 
will  consist  of  baby  boom  enrollees.  Thereafter,  the  high  school  enroll- 
ment will  continue  to  rise  at  a  steady  rate  of  about  three  per  cent  per 
year  until  1980,  as  babies  already  born  grow  up  to  enter  high  school. 
Projections  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  indicate  an  expected  en- 
rollment of  15.1  million  students  in  high  schools  in  1970  in  comparison 
with  10.1  in  19G0.  In  the  decade  1960-70,  the  enrollment  in  grammar 
school  will  remain  about  stationary,  while  high  school  enrollment  will 
jump  by  fifty  per  cent. 

What  happens  to  the  high  school  enrollment  after  1980  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  course  of  the  birth  rate  after  1960-62.  We  might  add, 
parenthetically,  that  the  peak  of  the  expansion  in  grammar  school  enroll- 
ment seems  to  have  been  reached.  During  the  years  1963  to  1970  it  will 
remain  stationary.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  births  has 
remained  comparatively  steady  for  the  past  eight  to  ten  years. 

,  The  cost  of  providing  education  at  the  high  school  level  is  greater 
per  pupil-year,  because  of  the  much  greater  number,  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  the  facilities  required.  For  this  reason,  public  reaction  to  the 
rising  expenditures  for  secondary  public  schools  may  be  much  stronger 
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than  for  elementary  schools.  Unless  facilities  are  provided,  the  quality  of 
training  given  can  fall  precipitously. 

College  enrollment 

The  college  enrollment  picture  is  similar  to  that  for  high  schools 
except  that  it  is  complicated  by  two  additional  factors: 

(a)  the  rapidly  rising  rate  of  college  attendance,  as  an  increasing 
proportion  of  students  leaving  high  school  go  on  to  college;  and 
■    (b)  the  prolongation  of  college  education  with  a  growing  emphasis 
upon  post-graduate  training. 
Projections  of  the  college  enrollment  have  been  made  to  1980  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census.  A  near  doubling  of  college  enroll- 
ments is  forecast  for  the  decade  1960-70  and  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  for 
the  decade  1970-80.  From  the  calculations  made  it  appears  that  within 
the  twenty  years  from  i960  to  1980  college  and  professional  enrollment 
will  treble  in  size.  The  estimated  college  enrollment  by  years  is  as  follows: 

Year      Millions  of  Students 


i960 

4 

1965 

6 

1970 

8 

»975 

10 

1 980 

12 

A  few  of  the  ver)'  first  of  the  baby  boom  babies  enrolled  as  college 
freshmen  in  the  autumn  of  1962.  This  trickle  is  destined  to  become  a 
flood,  so  that  by  1965  the  enrollment  will  be  about  1.7  million  aboxe  the 
four  million  of  i960.  Since  college  and  especially  graduate  training  re- 
quire far  more  elaborate  and  costly  facilities  than  high  school,  it  is  clear 
that  the  task  of  educating  the  children  of  the  baby  boom  at  a  high  level 
will  be  most  expensive.  The  problem  of  maintaining  quality  in  teaching 
and  standards  of  excellence  in  student  performance  under  these  condi- 
tions may  be  very  serious  in  the  next  two  decades. 

The  exploding  labor  market 

The  same  enlarged  cohorts  of  young  persons  who  will  be  invading 
colleges  will  also  be  seeking  jobs.  Consequently,  the  labor  force  is  be- 
ginning to  experience  an  explosion  of  growth  at  the  present  time,  .ind 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  at  least  the  next  twenty-five  years.  This  ex- 
pansion has  already  begun  because  many  of  the  boom  babies  li.'vc  al- 
ready passed  the  minimum  fourteen-year  age  limit,  and  ha\e  bc;^u;i  tf> 
work  instead  of  continuing  in  school.  The  following  table,  prcpaicd  from 
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projections  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  shows  what  future  em- 
ployment levels  will  probably  be  like: 


Labor  force 

Increase  per 

Year 

(millions) 

Year  (millions) 

i960 

73 

I.O 

1965 

79 

1.2 

1970 

87 

1-5 

1975 

94 

1.4 

1980 

100 

1-3 

We  are  currently  adding  a  net  of  more  than  one  million  new  work- 
ers each  year.  By  1970  this  will  have  been  stepped  up  to  a  1.5  million 
increase  in  workers  per  year.  Such  expansion  will  result,  by  1980,  in  a 
labor  force  of  about  one  hundred  million  persons.  This  estimate  is  very 
likely  to  materialize,  because  all  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
workers-to-be  have  already  been  born;  the  process  of  maturation  will 
bring  them  into  the  labor  force,  barring  a  national  calamity  or  war.  The 
trend  of  labor  force  participation  rates  is  also  relatively  stable  and 
reasonably  predictable.  Never  in  its  history  has  the  nation  been  faced 
with  such  an  expansion  in  the  work  force.  Labor  is  a  commodity  which 
must  go  to  market  as  it  is  produced  by  the  nation's  school  systems.  What 
effect  such  a  large  supply  will  have  upon  wages  or  prices  is  not  clear.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  economy  can  absorb  new  workers  at  this 
rate  without  gradually  building  up  a  large  volume  of  hard  core  unem- 
ployment. Some  economists  see  labor  force  expansion  as  an  important 
spur  to  the  economy,  because  these  young  workers  will  bring  with  them  a 
vast  demand  for  additional  production — automobiles,  houses,  and  all  of 
the  purchases  that  accompany  the  establishment  of  a  new  household. 

A  point  which  needs  to  be  considered  is  that  with  an  expanded 
labor  market  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  a  large  caste  of  unemployed 
persons  under  the  guise  of  "business  normality."  Even  if  unemployment 
levels  of  five  to  seven  per  cent  remain  in  effect,  by  1980  this  will  mean  a 
total  of  five  to  seven  million  unemployed  on  a  routine  basis.  This  repre- 
sents a  total  volume  of  human  misery  on  a  routine  basis  more  than  half 
as  great  as  was  experienced  during  the  great  economic  depression  of  1931- 
40.  A  really  severe  recession  could  send  the  number  of  unemployed  sky- 
rocketing to  over  fifteen  million.  The  potentialities  for  the  quantity  of 
human  suffering  that  can  now  emanate  from  even  moderate  business  re- 
cessions are  becoming  immense. 

There  is  evidence  already  that  this  problem  is  beginning  to  plague 
us,  and  create  a  drag  on  our  economic  progress.  Until  recently,  urban 
poverty  in  the  United  States  has  had  almost  a  hundred  per  cent  turn- 
over from  generation  to  generation;  the  children  of  the  poor  in  one 
generation  almost  all  climbed  into  the  middle  income  bracket  and  were 
replaced  by  a  fresh  wave  of  in-migrants  from  rural  areas.  Now  there  is 
mounting  evidence  that  this  process  is  slowing  down,  so  that  in  our  slums 
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the  poor  are  begetting  children  destined  to  remain  poor.  We  are  hearing 
more  and  more  of  families  and  individuals  on  relief  whose  parents  also 
were  on  relief,  and  of  the  emergence  of  a  "culture  of  dependency."  The 
recent  book.  National  Income  and  Welfare  by  Morgen,  David,  et  al., 
provides  statistical  evidence  that  this  actually  is  occuning,  and  is  not  just 
a  nightmare  conjured  up  by  sociologists.  That  Negro  citizens  are  being 
singled  out  to  comprise  this  caste  of  professional  public  dependents  makes 
it  an  even  more  worrisome  population  problem. 

Future  households 

An  average  household  at  the  present  time  contains  3.4  persons.  It  is 
clear  that  there  will  be  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  households — 
roughly  one  million  per  year  from  1965  to  1975  and  even  greater  there- 
after. This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  building  one  complete  Chicago  dur- 
ing each  year  in  the  foreseeable  future  merely  to  keep  abreast  of  popu- 
lation growth — without  replacing  housing  already  built. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  housing  built  in  the  1920's  and  earlier  is 
becoming  obsolete  and  in  need  of  replacement.  By  1980  much  of  this 
will  have  become  substandard.  In  order  to  clear  and  replace  it  a  large 
program  of  renewal  will  be  required.  Whether  this  can  be  done  at  a  time 
when  such  vast  amounts  of  housing  are  needed  merely  to  keep  abreast  of 
population  giowth  will  depend  upon  the  level  of  prosperity  and  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  population.  If  the  labor  force  succeeds  in  absorbing  the 
new  cohorts  as  they  emerge,  the  housing  needed  may  be  produced  as  a 
simple  matter  of  keeping  up  with  the  market.  If,  however,  purchasing 
power  lags,  there  may  be  a  serious  housing  problem. 

In  1958  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  prepared  projections  of  future 
trends  in  the  number  of  households;  and  these  are  still  reasonably  pre- 
cise estimations  of  what  we  may  expect.  The  census  in  i960  counted  53.0 
million  households  instead  of  the  51.9  million  households  projected,  but 
the  trends  envisaged  would  be  roughly  the  same.  The  following  table 
summarizes  these  trends: 

Increase  in  Households 
Year  during  the  Year  (000) 


i960 

701 

ig6i 

482 

1962 

730 

1963 

857 

1964 

878 

1965 

750 

1966 

776 

1967 

867 

1968 

1,019 

1969 

830 

1970 

886 
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It  is  clear  that  under  almost  any  set  of  assumptions,  the  nation  is 
faced  with  the  need  for  a  major  house-building  program  to  handle  its 
population  growth. 

Future  expenditures  for  community  facilities 

Within  the  next  two  decades,  population  growth  will  require  a 
substantial  extension  of  community  facilities.  Despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  constructed  numerous,  costly  and  elaborate  Irteuays,  a  majority  of 
metropolitan  areas  have  serious  traffic  problems  ihjt  c;in  be  solved  only 
by  additional  public  outlays  for  more  freeways,  or  by  the  construction  of 
subway  systems.  The  problem  of  water  supply  k  becoming  extremely 
serious  in  many  metropolitan  areas,  and  one  that  can  be  solved  only  by 
the  construction  of  new  systems  that  tap  new  sujjjjiies — often  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  Population  growth  has  caused  the  How  of  sewage  to  mount 
to  such  proportions  that  not  only  is  its  disposal  a  problem,  but  it  also 
complicates  greatly  the  problem  of  water  supply  elsewhere.  High  densities 
of  great  populations  are  bringing  problems  of  smog  and  air  pollution.  As 
our  population  grows,  present  parks  and  other  recreation  facilities  are 
becoming  badly  overloaded,  and  the  taxpayer  is  askeil  to  approve  bond 
issues  for  acquisition  of  new  areas,  in  addition  to  the  bonds  for  subways, 
water  purification  systems,  sewage  disposal  systems,  etc. 

Many  economists  would  maintain  that  each  new  unit  of  population 
brings  with  it  the  added  earning  power  (and  hence  tax-paying  power)  to 
repay  the  community  for  the  added  facilities  it  nuist  build.  Others  point 
out  that  cities,  increasing  in  size  and  complexity,  t;\entually  reach  a  point 
where  additional  units  have  a  more-than-proportional  cost,  and  that  the 
modern  metropolis  is  reaching  or  has  reached  tliis  j^oiiit.  In  the  future, 
population  growth  may  impose  costly  financial  burdens  which  fiscally 
weakened  municipalities  will  be  ill  prepared  to  bear. 

Irrespective  of  which  of  these  two  views  is, correct,  the  next  three 
decades  are  going  to  require  extensive  expansion  in  community  facilities, 
and  the  funds  for  providing  them  must  be  raised  either  from  current  or 
deferred  taxes.  The  full  impact  of  this  demand  Avill  be  felt  after  1965,  as 
the  pace  of  new  family  formation  picks  up.  The  amount  of  public  ex- 
penditure required  to  provide  streets,  sidewalks,  street  lights,  police  and 
fire  protection,  and  all  other  community  facilities  to  new  households  far 
outweighs  the  amount  of  public  expenditure  required  to  maintain  new 
pupils  in  elementary  school  or  high  school.  It  is  this  latter,  much  greater 
expenditure  which  the  baby  boom  will  be  generating  henceforth. 

Summary 

From  whatever  perspective  we  care  to  view  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  it  is  clear  that  the  baby  boom  children,  now  becoming  adults,  will 
create  an  impact  of  major  proportions.  It  must  be  re-emphasized  that  this 
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impact  is  predi(iitc(l  upon  pcojjle  already  born,  and  is  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  jwospects  for  longer-run  giowth.  These  are  the  dimly 
foreseen  consequcruo  of  fertility  upsurge.  In  our  renewed  enthusiasm  for 
childbearing  and  lia\ing  children,  we  may  have  unwittingly  created  a 
situation  whicli  will  ciuse  those  children  to  Ii\e  at  a  substantially  lower 
level  of  comfort  and  security  than  was  enjoyed  by  the  people  who  bore 
them. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  unmistakable,  but  as  yet  small-scale,  re- 
duction in  fertility  that  has  set  in  since  1962  may  be  a  mass  reaction  to 
the  rather  unrestrained  fertility  of  the  pei  iod  1946-60. 

The  questions  wc  have  itemized  as  public  population  problems  are 
now  being  faced  in  millions  of  individual  households  throughout  the 
land,  in  the  form  of  \f)ting  on  bonds  for  high  school  construction;  seeing 
the  rising  collej^c  tuition  rates;  having  two  or  three  children  simul- 
taneously searching  for  work;  needing  a  larger  house  that  one  cannot 
afford;  paying  state  as  well  as  federal  income  taxes  to  build  public  facili- 
ties. Unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  full  force  of  the  blow  lags  about 
fifteen  to  eighteen  \cars  behind  the  blessed  events  that  caused  it. 

Population  Distribution 

Concurrently  with  its  growth  the  American  population  has  been 
undergoing  a  dramatic  geographic  redistribution.  The  following  shifts 
are  among  the  most  outstanding: 

(a)  Migration  from  rural  (especially  rural-farm)  areas  has  been  taking  place 
rapidly. 

(b)  There  has  been  licavy  movement  of  population  toward  metropolitan 
areas. 

(c)  There  has  been  extensive  outward  movement  from  low-income  areas  to 
higher  income  areas  of  greater  economic  opportunity. 

(d)  There  has  been  a  flow  of  middle-  and  upper-income  population  from 
the  North  and  liast  to  the  South  (especially  Florida  and  the  Gulf  Coast) 
and  the  Soutliwest. 

(e)  There  has  been  lieavy  migration  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  persons  from 
all  strata  and  fioni  all  regions. 

(f)  There  has  been  massive  out-movement  of  population  from  the  densely 
settled  core  of  metropolitan  areas  to  the  suburban  fringe.  This  move- 
ment has  become  so  extensive  that  the  metropolitan  areas  are  begin- 
ning to  mer!;c  one  with  another,  to  form  extensive  chains  of  mcgalo- 
politan  proportions,  or  "conurbations"  as  the  British  call  them. 

(g)  There  has  been  a  concentration  of  the  Negro  population  into  ghetto- 
like deteriorated  portions  of  our  largest  metropolises. 

None  of  these  trends  is  new;  all  began  several  decades  ago.  However, 
each  one  has  now  proceeded  to  a  point  where  at  least  some  observers  are 
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beginning  to  inquire  whether  the  process  has  not  gone  too  far  or  is  going 
too  fast.  The  writer  holds  no  firm  opinion  about  the  pattern  by  which 
population  ought  to  be  distributed  for  maximal  well-being  of  the  nation. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  and  issues,  because 
during  the  next  few  decades  there  will  undoubtedly  be  much  discussion 
of  each  of  these  distributional  trends. 

In  presenting  the  statistical  facts  about  each  of  these  trends,  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  one  region  of  the  nation  with  another.  A  compara- 
tively recent  system  of  regional  classification,  the  system  of  Economic 
Regions,  has  been  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  others  for  more 
precisely  portraying  differences  in  growth  patterns  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another.  The  boundaries  of  these  regions  are  shown  in 
Map  1.  Table  3  reports  the  population  and  growth  rates  for  each  of  the 
thirteen  economic  regions. 

Depopulation  of  Rural  Areas — Between  1950  and  i960  the  urban 
population  of  the  nation  increased  by  twenty-nine  per  cent,  while  the 
rural  population  declined  slightly  (one  per  cent).  During  this  decade,  when 
the  nation  as  a  whole  was  undergoing  the  greatest  population  growth  in 
its  history,  almost  one-half  (forty-nine  per  cent)  of  the  3,134  counties  actu- 
ally lost  population.  These  are  rural  counties  and  especially  counties  with 
large  farm  populations.  Thus,  the  rural  (and  especially  rural-farm)  areas 
of  the  nation  are  in  the  grip  of  a  great  depopulation.  This  same  phenome- 
non took  place  in  the  1940's,  so  that  in  the  past  two  decades  many  parts 
of  the  nation  have  lost  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  their  1940  population. 
The  movement  has  been  to  cities.  At  the  time  of  the  i960  census  more 
than  seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  was  urban  and  only  thirty  per 
cent  rural.  This  phenomenally  rapid  growth  of  the  urban  population 
has  three  sources.  First,  there  has  been  a  very  great  out-migration  of 
people  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  as  described  above.  Second,  the  urban 
people  have  had  moderately  high  birth  rates,  and  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  their  own  growth.  Finally,  small  towns  grow  to  a  size  where 
they  are  defined  by  the  census  as  urban,  and  subdivisions  on  the  edges  of 
cities  are  gradually  built  up  solidly  enough  to  be  included  as  a  part  of 
the  urban  population.  Between  1950  and  i960  the  equivalent  of  the  total 
migration  loss  to  the  rural  population,  from  all  sources,  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  farm  population.  In  i960  the  farm  population 
numbered  only  13.4  million,  or  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  exact 
amount  of  the  loss  of  farm  population  between  1950  and  i960  cannot  be 
determined  because  of  a  change  in  the  definition  of  the  farm  population, 
but  it  probably  was  about  six  million,  or  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  farm 
population  as  of  1950. 

How  many  farmers  should  we  have?  Some  economists  say  we  still 
have  too  many,  that  the  nation's  food  could  be  grown  on  far  fewer,  more 
factory-like  farms  managed  by  experts  using  the  most  scientific  methods. 
Others  say  we  have  too  few  farmers,  that  the  family-size  farm  is  a  social 
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institution  that  we  must  not  abandon.  The  farm  community  is  reputed  to 
produce  wholesome  and  earnest  citizens  who  suffer  less  than  urban-reared 
persons  from  the  various  personality  diseases  and,  as  adults,  are  more  re- 
sistant to  the  disorganizing  influences  of  the  big  city.  Those  who  hold 
this  philosophy  feci  that  we  should  preserve  the  family-farm  as  a  whole- 
some childrearing  as  well  as  a  nation-feeding  institution.  The  wholesale 
consolidation  of  family-size  farms  into  fewer  but  larger,  more  eco- 
nomically "efficient"  units  has  another  important  side-effect.  As  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  decreases,  it  causes  the  small  town  trade  centers  that  served 
farmers'  needs  to  shrivel  up  and  disappear,  so  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
rural  and  small-town  social  organization  is  disappearing  throughout  the 
rural  Midwest,  West,  and  South.  Farmers'  children  must  now  be  hauled 
dozens  of  miles  on  buses  to  schools,  and  the  farm  community  is  now  so 
dispersed  as  to  be  almost  nonexistent  in  many  parts  of  the  land.  Is  it  good 
to  have  population  density  in  the  rural  areas  decline  to  a  point  where 
community  life  disappears — especially  when  the  empty  rural  areas  are 
contrasted  with  over-full  metropolises  in  which  two-hour-long  commut- 
ing journeys  are  a  part  of  the  daily  routine?  Do  we  want  somehow  to 
distribute  the  economy  over  the  land  so  that  we  can  use  our  environment 
for  more  enjoyable  living  and  reap  the  personal  benefits  of  freedom  and 
space  to  be  found  in  a  less  confined  semi-urban  location?  Has  the  tiine 
come  to  try  to  control  the  urbanward  trend  in  order  to  preserve  some  of 
the  culture,  character  traits,  and  physical  vitality  of  rural  dwellers?  These 
are  questions  that  are  being  asked  by  more  and  more  people. 

As  we  become  more  prosperous  as  a  nation,  can  we  now  afford  to  give 
greater  priority  to  desirable  residential  factors  in  locating  the  population 
and  less  prioriy  to  the  factors  of  plant-location  and  a  central  concentra- 
tion of  business  executives?  A  perfectly  uniform  distribution  of  the  pojju- 
lation  over  the  land  is  obviously  an  impractical  and  probably  luidesirable 
goal.  The  question  of  how  concentrated  the  population  should  be  is  not 
simple,  yet  it  obviously  poses  problems  for  future  discussion. 

The  Metropolitan  Shift — For  several  decades  there  has  been  a 
steady  shifting  of  population  to  form  large  urban -aggregates  that  have 
come  to  be  called  "metropolitan  areas."  The  federal  government  in  19G0 
recognized  212  of  these  super-agglomerations  as  "standard  rnetropolitan 
statistical  areas."  Together,  fhese  places  comprise  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  land  area,  yet  between  1950  and  i960  they  hogged  eighty-four 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  increase  in  the  nation.  The  vast  non- 
metropolitan  territory  grew  only  very  slowly.  This  metropolitanizatioii 
took  place  in  all  regions.  Thus,  the  traditionally  rural  South  is  now  not 
only  urbanized,  but  is  also  metropolitanizing  rapidly  as  several  of  its 
leading  cities  accumulate  large  populations. 

This  tight  agglomeration  of  the  nation's  people  into  a  comparatively 
few  very  large  centers  also  raises  the  question  of  the  best  location  for 
dwellings  in  terms  of  welfare  and  desirable  community  life.  The  present 
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pattern  is  forcing  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  work  force  to  travel 
long  distances  to  work  each  day.  Billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on 
expressways  and  freeways  to  get  people  to  work  in  the  morning  and  home 
at  night.  Almost  as  quickly  as  such  expensive  systems  are  built,  they  seem 
to  become  clogged  with  an  over-capacity  load.  It  is  ironic  that  only  a  few 
miles  outside  many  of  these  arteriosclerotic  metropolises  there  are 
many  small  and  medium-size  cities  languishing  for  want  of  new  industrial 
and  commercial  life.  On  the  one  hand,  the  farm  population  that  once 
formed  a  part  of  their  economic  base  has  been  decimated  by  the  new  en- 
closure movement  in  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  wave  of 
corporate  mergers  and  consolidations  has  killed  off  many  small  plants 
that  were  started  as  local  community  enterprises  but  which  became 
obsolete  in  the  new  era  of  automated  industry.  City  planners  are  won- 
dering whether,  in  the  light  of  our  prospective  continued  growth,  we 
should  not  strive  to  create  a  national  system  of  many  more  small  metro- 
polises, more  systematically  spaced  to  maximize  community  living  and 
minimize  congestion,  air  pollution,  problems  of  water  and  sewage,  and 
social  problems  of  crime,  delinquency,  and  social  disorganization. 

Exodus  from  Depressed  Areas — The  delineation  of  the  nation  into 
economic  regions  (Map  i)  recognized  a  "Central  and  Eastern  Upland 
Region,"  comprised  of  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  southern  states. 
This  region  is  one  of  widespread  economic  hardship  and  chronic  un-  and 
underemployment.  It  has  comparatively  few  metropolitan  centers,  and 
many  of  its  industries  are  depressed.  Under  the  combined  impact  of  the 
pull  of  large  metropolitan  centers  in  all  directions  outside,  this  area  has 
suffered  a  very  severe  out-migration.  Despite  the  fact  that  its  birth  rates 
are  very  high,  between  1950  and  i960  it  grew  at  the  rate  of  only  5.1  per 
cent,  the  slowest  growth  rate  for  any  of  the  economic  regions. 

From  one  point  of  view,  this  outmovement  may  be  regarded  as  a 
national  gain,  since  it  removes  population  from  a  point  where  it  is 
unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  to  points  where  the  chances  are  much  im- 
proved. But  again  a  question  may  be  raised:  might  not  the  long-run  in- 
terests of  less  concentrated  distribution  be  better  served  by  undertaking 
to  develop  the  region  by  new  industry,  better  transportation  systems,  and 
improved  income  distribution  than  by  encouraging  the  draining  off  of 
population,  leaving  only  limited  human  resources  behind? 

In  previous  decades,  another  economic  region,  the  Central  Plains 
Region  (Region  VI),  was  denuded  of  population  because  of  out-migration 
in  the  face  of  prolonged  drought,  mechanization  of  wheat  farming,  and 
farm  consolidation.  Much  of  Region  IV,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region, 
is  a  wasteland  abandoned  after  the  forests  and  minerals  were  exploited. 
The  same  is  true  of  Region  II,  the  Eastern  Great  Lakes  and  Northeastern 
Upland  Region.  The  rural  areas  of  Region  VIII,  the  Southeast  Coastal 
Plains  and  Piedmont  Region,  are  also  in  a  state  of  chronic  depression  be- 
cause of  erosion  and  soil  depletion,  and  the  competition  of  new  cotton 
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lands  opened  up  in  the  West.  All  of  these  regions  have  been  suffering 
severe  population  losses  to  the  more  prosperous  regions. 

The  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  economically  depressed  Regions 
II,  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  is  a  topic  for  major  national  concern.  Together 
they  comprise  almost  one  half  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  nation.  Is  it 
wise  to  permit  or  encourage  the  more  prosperous  regions  to  drain  them 
of  their  population,  or  should  we  try  to  hold  the  population  there  and 
raise  its  prosperity  by  some  sort  of  "economic  development"  of  the  type 
we  are  promoting  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa?  If  we  can  jar 
metropolitan  Naples,  Diisseldorf,  and  Tokyo  out  of  a  state  of  chronic 
depression  into  gieater  prosperity  through  selective  encoiuagcment  of 
industry,  can  we  do  the  same  for  Cairo,  Illinois;  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia; Bangor,  Maine;  Scranton,  Pennsylvania;  Pueblo,  Colorado;  and 
others? 

The  In-Movement  to  the  Gulf  Coast — One  region  of  the  South,  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  Atlantic  Flatwoods  (Region  IX),  grew  at  the  phenom- 
enally rapid  rate  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  between  1950  and  i960.  It  was 
equalled  only  by  the  growth  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  sudden  build-up 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  has  many  different  components.  A  part  of  it  is 
recreation  and  retirement  migiation  of  people  seeking  to  escape  the 
rigors  of  the  northern  cold  (and  with  modern  air  conditioning,  to  cool 
them  in  summer).  A  part  of  it  is  industrial  and  is  based  upon  growing 
economic  ties  with  Latin  America.  A  part  of  it  is  due  to  military  installa- 
tions. Most  of  this  flow  toward  the  South  is  one  of  middle-income  and 
upper-income  groups.  The  impact  upon  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  life  of  the  states  involved  is  profound,  and  this  impact  has  not  yet 
exerted  its  full  force.  It  has  already  subverted  the  old-South  political 
system  of  Texas  and  Florida,  and  may  be  expected  to  have  similar  eflecis 
upon  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  As 
the  coastal  development  matures,  its  effect  will  spread  further  inland  to 
encompass  the  lower  one-half  of  each  of  the  states  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
or  Atlantic  Coast. 

This  population  development  is  reported  not  as  a  "problem"  about 
which  we  should  worry  but  as  a  very  healthful  growth  which  will  help 
to  solve  a  variety  of  old  population  problems.  This  boom  in  the  Gulf 
South  offers  a  very  important  lever  for  wiping  out  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
archaic,  slavery-based  social  system.  Most  of  the  new  Gulf  industry  is  of 
an  inter-state  variety.  Most  of  the  new  employment  is  of  a  type  which 
elsewhere  is  highly  unionized.  In  almost  every  segment  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  the  big  spender  providing  much  of  the  impetus.  The  newly 
arriving  migrants  from  the  North  have  a  lower  level  of  race  prejudice. 
All  of  these  things  conjoined  could  lead,  under  a  long-range  policy  of 
nondiscrimination  in  employment,  to  an  elimination  of  the  caste  status 
for  Negroes  in  the  South.  Already  this  development  has  weakened  that 
system  greatly.  Just  as  our  economic  aid  to  the  nations  of  Asia,  Latin 
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America,  and  Africa  is  promoting  the  development  of  a  democratic  society 
in  those  nations,  our  economic  development  of  the  South,  and  especially 
the  Gulf  Coast,  can  be  used  to  accomplish  the  same  objectives  there. 

The  hi-Movement  to  the  Pacific  Coast — Region  XIJI,  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Region,  grew  by  fifty  per  cent  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years, 
1950  to  i960.  The  entire  region  from  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  in 
California  down  the  coast  and  around  the  southern  one-third  of  Arizona 
has  mushroomed  in  a  most  spectacular  fashion.  The  growth  is  no  longer 
based  upon  taking  advantage  of  the  region's  raw  resources — gold,  agri- 
cultural land,  and  forests.  The  growth  is  now  entirely  urban  and  metro- 
politan. Los  Angeles  is  now  the  nation's  second  largest  metropolis.  The 
State  of  California  has  already  taken  the  place  of  New  York  as  the  most 
populous  state  of  the  Union.  This  dramatic  growth  has  brought  prob- 
lems. The  problems  of  smog  and  water  supply  are  well  known.  Less  well 
known  and  less  well  appreciated  are  the  problems  of  economic  base.  Has 
this  growth  been  so  rapid  that  it  is  built  upon  an  economic  base  that  is 
highly  vulnerable  to  business  fluctuations?  In  the  event  of  a  major  eco- 
nomic recession  would  the  interior  of  the  nation  be  flooded  with  drifting 
"Call's"  looking  for  a  subsistence  in  the  same  way  that  California  was 
once  invaded  by  "Okies"  from  the  Dust  Bowl?  The  problem  is  difficult  to 
answer,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  industrial  base  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest  is  more  vulnerable  to  the  vagaries  of  the  business  cycle,  the 
Congressional  budget,  and  technological  change  than  that  of  any  other 
region  in  the  nation. 

The  Dying  Central  City — Almost  all  of  the  phenomenal  growth 
that  metropolitan  areas  have  been  enjoying  has  been  concentrated  around 
their  suburban  edges.  The  central  cities  themselves  have  grown  only 
very  slowly,  and  almost  all  of  what  net  growth  they  achieved  between 
1950  and  i960  was  through  annexation.  Since  the  fertility  rates  in  central 
cities  have  been  moderately  high,  the  failure  to  grow  can  indicate  only 
what  is  well  known:  the  middle  class  and  more  well-to-do  population 
have  been  fleeing  to  the  suburbs  in  search  of  more  space,  more  privacy, 
modern  housing,  pure  air,  less  delinquency  and  crime,  and  neighbors  of 
their  own  choosing. 

This  move  has  created  a  tremendous  building  boom  in  the  suburbs. 
But  it  has  had  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  central  cities  themselves. 
For  at  least  three  decades  the  central  cities  have  been  receiving  a  dispro- 
portionately small  share  of  the  investments  in  plants  and  equipment,  new 
retail  ventures,  and  the  construction  of  residences.  As  the  demand  for 
housing  of  good  quality  has  eased  off,  residential  properties  have  been 
allowed  to  sink  into  slum  use,  wita  subdivision  of  living  quarters  into 
smaller  units,  less  building  maintenance,  and  less  neighborhood  upkeep. 

Many  real  estate  economists  and  housing  officials  actively  engaged 
in  "urban  renewal"  fail  to  see  the  direct  connection  between  slum  forma- 
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tion  and  population  decline.  They  tend  to  blame  the  influx  of  low-income 
incoming  migrants.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  volume  of  in-migration  is  far 
smaller  than  the  volume  of  suburbanward  out-migration.  The  phenom- 
enon of  community  deterioration  is  everywhere  evident,  as  fine  old  resi- 
dential communities  which  formerly  had  a  high  level  of  community  spirit 
and  community  integration  now  degenerate  into  unorganized  masses  of 
obsolescent  and  imder-maintained  housing. 

The  Urbanization  of  Negroes — P'or  more  than  a  century  the  rural 
South  has  struggled  with  the  problem  of  Negro-white  accommodation 
following  a  long  era  of  slave-master  arrangements.  Suddenly,  within  the 
short  space  of  only  two  decades,  the  problem  has  been  handed  over  to 
urban  areas  (and  particularly  the  big  metropolitan  centers)  to  solve.  As 
recently  as  1940  less  than  one-half  of  the  Negro  population  was  living 
in  cities;  a  large  share  was  living  on  farms  as  sharecroppers  or  tenants. 
By  19G0,  almost  three-quarters  of  the  Negro  population  was  urban,  and  a 
huge  migratory  flood  of  refugees  from  the  collapse  of  the  sharecropper 
system  is  continuing  to  pour  into  cities — both  in  the  South  and  the  North. 
Afuch  of  this  migration  has  turned  westward,  so  that  California  and  the 
entire  Mountain  Region  also  have  large  and  growing  urban  Negro  popu- 
lations. 

For  a  very  high  percentage  of  Negroes,  the  movement  out  of  the 
rural  South  is  advantageous.  A  substantial  share  realize  a  big  rise  in  real 
income,  acquire  better  housing,  have  better  health  and  medical  care,  and 
can  send  their  children  to  better  schools. 

But  this  j)opulation  shift  has  its  problematic  aspects  too.  Residential 
segregation,  job  discrimination,  and  differential  treatment  by  community 
institutions  are  widely  prevalent  in  the  North.  Huge  Negro  ghettos  are 
springing  up  in  our  metropolises,  and  some  are  beginning  to  despair 
that  the  urban  North  will  be  no  more  successful  than  the  rural  South  in 
solving  the  problem  of  racial  equality.  Businesses  have  capitalized  on  this 
race  tension,  so  that  Negroes  are  forced  to  pay  a  10  to  25  per  cent  "color 
tax"  for  housing  and  many  other  commodities  and  services.  Often  they 
pay  the  conventional  or  established  price  for  goods  or  services  of  inferior 
quality.  This  seems  to  be  especially  true  of  medical,  dental,  legal,  and 
other  professional  services.  This  is  not  unlike  the  exploitation  of  the 
sharecropper  system. 

Yet  this  shifting  of  the  Negro  population  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
setting  may  eventually  prove  to  be  the  critical  event  that  leads  to  a 
resolution  of  race  tension.  At  the  present  moment,  it  is  greatly  compli- 
cating the  problem  of  urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance.  Under  present 
conditions,  the  massive  arrival  of  the  rural  Negroes  from  the  South,  bring- 
ing with  them  very  high  birth  rates  and  a  low  level  of  skills  for  the 
metropolitan  labor  market,  makes  more  difficult  and  more  massive  the 
task  of  rehabilitating  the  central  portions  of  our  cities. 
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Sununary 


Quite  independenily  of  the  problem  of  total  population  size,  these 
problems  of  population  distribution  pose  some  very  fundamental  ques- 
tions for  policy.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  of  these  population 
movements  seem  to  be  intimately  connected  to  industrial  development, 
for  counterparts  of  them  are  found  throughout  Europe,  and  are  also 
topics  of  concern  there.  The  problem  has  been  described  in  many  ways. 
Perhaps  the  most  general  and  abstract  formulation  would  be  that  in  all 
of  these  economies,  prime  importance  is  given  to  the  location  and  dis- 
tribution of  productive  enterprises,  and  citizens  are  expected  to  adjust 
their  residences  as  best  they  can  to  conform  to  the  pattern  dictated  by 
the  location  of  jobs. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  there  is  very  great  flexibility  in  the 
location  of  manufacturing  and  other  basic  activities.  Instead  of  location 
being  a  highly  critical  consideration,  there  is  a  wide  range  which  provides 
a  viable  site.  Intensive  research  into  the  full  implications  of  this  funda- 
mental proposition,  coupled  with  imaginative  planning,  may  lead  to  a 
national  program  of  population  distribution  and  redistribution  which 
may  give  us  all  of  the  benefits  of  our  modern  technology  and  yet  pennit 
us  to  live  in  more  pleasant  environments  and  in  neighborhoods  that 
afford  more  rewarding  living  off-the-job. 

Conclusion 

When  the  demographic  facts  for  the  United  States  are  assembled, 
they  suggest  that  instead  of  smugly  patting  ourselves  on  the  back  for  escap- 
ing the  impact  of  the  population  explosion,  we  must  realize  that  we  are 
participants.  At  present  we  are  on  a  collision  course  that  could  lead  us  to 
catastrophe,  timed  to  arrive  only  a  very  few  decades  after  our  sister  nations 
(if  they  too  do  not  alter  their  growth  rates)  have  crashed  on  the  Mal- 
thusian  reefs.  There  is  growing  agreement  among  demographers  of  the 
world  that  rapid  population  growth  does  have  its  costs — wherever  it 
occurs.  In  the  United  States  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  make  progress, 
and  may  lead  to  a  decline  in  well-being  for  a  substantial  share  of  the 
population.  The  fertility  holiday  in  which  the  United  States  has  indulged 
herself  in  the  past  fifteen  years  will  profoundly  affect  all  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional life  in  the  next  quarter  century. 

If  this  unwanted  and  excessive  growth  is  to  be  avoided,  the  fertility 
limitations  needed  to  stop  it  must  be  accepted  by  the  children  of  today 
(who  are  ten  years  of  age  and  under)  when  they  grow  to  adulthood  and 
by  all  future  generations  of  children.  Fertility  levels  are  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  family  values  inherited  by  children  from  parents  and  reli- 
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gious  leaders.  The  time  to  begin  the  program  of  education  and  guidance 
which  these  children  need  in  order  to  live  in  the  demographic  world  of 
the  twenty-first  century  is  not  the  year  2000,  but  nqrf. \The  drastic  change 
in  thinking  needed  to  prepare  for  this  situation  on  the  part  of  both 
political  and  religious  leaders  should  already  have  been  made.  The  fact 
that  we  are  only  now  beginning  the  process  may  be  a  serious  matter. 

If  one  accepts  these  premises,  then  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  voluntary  family  limitation  with  each  couple  utilizing  means 
that  it  finds  acceptable  on  religious,  aesthetic  and  physical  grounds,  is 
the  alternative  to  some  much  more  radical  choices  only  a  few  years 
from  now. 

In  discussions  of  actions  to  be  taken,  one  point  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind:  a  full  solution  of  the  nation's  problems  of  population 
size  can  be  aciiieved  without  re(juiring  dramatic  acts  of  self-restraint  or 
self-denial  of  the  population.  A  state  of  zero  population  growth  can  be 
achieved  if  every  person  mairies  and  each  couple  has  approximately  two 
children,  to  replace  themselves  when  they  die. 
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Senator  Gruening.  Is  Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer  here?  He  is  not? 
Apparently  not.  Is  Mr.  Robert  C.  Cook,  president  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  here? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Gruening.  Mr.  Cook,  \vill  you  come  forward. 

BIOGRAPHIC   statement:   ROBERT   C.    COOK 

Senator  Gruening.  Robert  C.  Cook  is  the  president  of  the  Popula- 
tion Reference  Bureau.  From  1951  to  1958  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Bureau  and  editor  of  its  Population  Bulletin.  In  1958  he  became 
president.  From  1922  to  1952  he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Heredity,  and  serving  next  as  editor  until  1962. 

Mr.  Cook  was  professorial  lecturer  in  genetics  in  the  biology  de- 
partment and  in  medical  genetics  in  the  Medical  School  of  George 
Washington  University  from  1946  to  1963.  He  has  lectured  on 
population  and  genetics  at  many  medical  schools. 

He  is  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Conservation  Foundation, 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
a  board  member  of  the  National  Parks  Association,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Cook  was 
recipient  in  1956  of  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation  Award 
in  Planned  Parenthood. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Science  Writers,  the 
Washington  Academy  of  Science,  the  National  Press  Club,  and  the 
Cosmos  Club. 

The  author  of  "Human  Fertility:  The  Modern  Dilemma"  (1951), 
he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  technical  journals  and  popular  maga- 
zines and  has  participated  in  many  national  and  international  confer- 
ences on  population  and  genetics. 

Mr.  Cook  is  married  to  the  former  AnnabeUe  Desmond. 

Robert  Cook  has  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  population 
problem  for  many  years.  He  is  the  author  of  books  on  the  subject 
and  of  many  publications  which  bear  pertinently  on  this  growing 
problem. 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  in  existence  since  1929, 
with  headquarters  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  1755  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  is  a  nonprofit,  private,  scientific,  and  educational 
organization.  Through  its  publications  and  research,  it  explores 
many  facets  of  population  trends  and  their  economic  and  social 
effects.  The  work  it  does  is  admirable;  the  studies  it  produces  are 
rich  in  information  which  is  of  great  value  to  these  hearings,  as  we  try 
to  assemble  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  population  problem.  Besides 
special  reports,  the  bureau  publishes  the  Population  Bulletin  eight 
times  a  year.  Issues  of  special  relavance  or  parts  thereof  will  be 
included  in  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Cook,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here.  We  greatly  appreciate 
all  the  work  that  you  have  done  through  the  years  as  president  of  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau  and  as  an  individual,  and  we  are  very 
happy  to  have  you  testify  in  any  way  that  you  think  appropriate. 
Please  proceed. 

Excuse  me.  Mr.  Cook,  your  testimony  is  very  important  and  very 
valuable,  but  I  see  that  Representative  Scheuer  has  just  arrived. 
Mr.  Cook,  if  you  have  no  objection  and  can  stay  with  us  a  bit  I  wiU 
ask  Representative  Scheuer  to  come  forward  at  this  time  because 
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I  have  just  been  informed  that  he  must  leave  shortly  to  be  present 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  meets. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cook. 

Representative  Scheuer,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you.  At  this 
point  it  is  pertinent  to  read  a  biographic  sketch  of  Representative 
Scheuer. 

BIOGRAPHIC    statement:    JAMES    H.    SCHEUER 

Senator  Gruening.  Burgeoning  population  creates  a  variety  of 
problems.  One  of  them  is  the  growing  need  for  adequate  housing. 
The  next  witness.  Representative  James  H,  Scheuer,  of  New  York 
State's  21st  Congressional  District,  is  a  man  who  is  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  housing  field.  Representative  Scheuer  served  as  a 
consultant  to  President  Kennedy  and  the  White  House  staff  on 
problems  involving  housing  and  human  rights.  Previously  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Advisory  Council  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  Against  Discrimination,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Special  Task  Force  on  Middle  Income  Housing. 

In  1956  Representative  Scheuer  was  selected  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  Walter  Reuther  as  the  first  recipient  of  the  Walter 
White  Memorial  Award  given  by  the  National  Committee  Against 
Discrimination  in  Housing.  He  has  participated  in  international 
housing  and  urban  renewal  conferences.  He  is  the  developer  of  resi- 
dential communities  under  the  Federal  urban  renewal  program  in 
eight  cities,  including  Washington,  D.C. 

Congressman  Scheuer  has  lectured  and  written  extensively  on 
metropolitan  problems,  housing,  and  human  relations.  He  was 
special  correspondent  for  the  Overseas  News  Agency  on  economic  and 
political  affairs  in  France,  Italy,  and  Latin  America.  His  articles 
have  appeared  in  the  Harvard  and  Columbia  Law  Reviews,  and 
numerous  professional  journals. 

A  graduate  of  Swarthmore  College,  he  obtained  his  law  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  He  and  his  wife  Emily  have  four  children. 
During  World  War  II,  he  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force. 

Active  in  many  New  York  City  civic  organizations,  he  was  for  four 
terms  president  of  the  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Council. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Congressman  Scheuer,  the  subcommittee  is  pleased  to  have  you 
testify  today.     Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  21ST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  per- 
mitting me  to  appear  here  before  the  House  goes  into  session  at  noon. 
I  am  most  grateful. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  you.  Senator,  for  your  magnificent  and 
unremitting  leadership  in  the  cause  to  which  we  are  devoting  our 
attention  here  this  morning,  leadership  not  only  over  the  past  months 
and  the  past  years  but,  indeed,  over  many,  many  decades.  All  Ameri- 
cans owe  you  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  early  insight, 
courage,  and  leadership  in  this  cause. 
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Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  In  deference  to  the  problem  of  time  which  is  pressing 
on  all  of  us,  and  also  the  fact  you  have  heard  considerable  testimony 
which  expresses  some  of  my  thoughts,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  my  testimony  be  printed  in  the  record.  I  will  touch  on  just  a 
few  highlights  so  as  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee  members. 

Senator  Gruening.  Go  right  ahead  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  this 
morning  in  support  of  this  very  important  legislation. 

Others  have  discussed  the  merits  and  the  significance  of  this  bill 
in  detail.     I  shall  not  go  over  the  same  ground. 

Most  Americans  Favor  the   Distribution   of  Birth   Control 

Information 

Instead  I  will  address  myself  to  what  I  consider  the  major  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  all  legislation  in  the  fields  of  family  planning  and 
population  control.  That  is  the  myth  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  deeply  divided  on  this  question.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Over  the  years.  Dr.  George  GaUup  has  conducted  several 
polls  which  have  shown  large  majorities  opposed  to  restrictions  on 
the  dissemination  of  birth  control  information.  The  current  issue 
of  Look  magazine  goes  further  in  the  matter  in  a  very  important 
article  entitled  "America's  Mood  Today,"  based  on  a  survey  by  Dr. 
Gallup  which  Look  commissioned. 

Dr.  Gallup  reports  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
of  all  religious  persuasions  are  in  favor  of  the  distribution  of  birth 
control  information.  Among  Protestants  80  percent  favor  such 
distribution  and  12  percent  are  opposed.  Among  Catholics  60  percent 
are  in  favor  and  28  percent  opposed.  Among  all  others,  84  percent 
are  in  favor  and  14  percent  opposed. 

I  don't  want  to  mention  many  of  the  other  interesting  statistics 
in  the  article  because  of  the  pressure  of  time,  but  I  hope  that  the 
entire  section  of  the  article  on  this  subject  could  be  included  in  the 
record  in  this  hearing. 

Senator  Gruening.  That  will  be  done.  We  will  be  glad  to  include 
it  in  the  record.     Without  objection,  I  so  order. 

(The  section  of  the  article  referred  to  follows:) 

Exhibit  40 
American  Roman  Catholics  Favor  Birth  Control  Programs 

[Excerpt  taken  from  article  by  Leonard,  Gross,  "America's  Mood  Today,"  in  Look  magazine,  June  29, 1965, 

p.  17,  based  on  a  survey  by  Dr.  George  Gallup] 

American  Roman  Catholics  favor  birth  control  programs. 

The  extraordinary  response  of  Catholics — whose  church  disapproves  of  artificial 
means  of  birth  control — is  detailed  in  the  charts  at  right.  Not  only  do  Catholics 
support  the  distribution  of  birth  control  information;  they  believe  that  most 
adherents  of  their  faith  would  like  to  see  their  church  change  its  stand.  In 
addition,  when  asked  whether  they  favored  the  UN's  supplying  information  on 
all  birth  control  methods  to  people  anywhere  in  the  world  who  want  it,  67  percent 
of  all  Catholics  answered  "Yes,"  and  only  24  percent  were  opposed.  Seventy 
percent  of  Catholics  said  they  thought  birth  control  information  should  be  availa- 
ble to  "anyone  who  wants  it,"  and  only  19  percent  said  it  shouldn't. 

Asked  whether  they  thought  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tried  to  prevent  the 
distribution  of  birth  control  information,  51  percent  of  all  Catholics  said  they 
thought  it  did.     Asked  whether  they  approved  such  action,  47  percent  said 
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"Yes,"  but  39  percent  said  "No."  In  general,  the  reaction  of  Catholics  is  only 
slightly  less  intense  than  that  of  non-Catholics. 

Poverty,  burden  of  family  size  and  mental  or  physical  illness  are  cited  frequently 
by  Americans  as  situations  that  would  justify  the  use  of  birth  control  methods.  (A 
17-year-old  student  offered  a  substitute  solution:  "Self-control.") 

Only  15  percent  of  those  questioned  are  against  the  distribution  of  birth 
control  information.  The  same  small  proportion  oppose  the  distribution  of 
birth  control  information  through  the  U.N.  Eight  in  ten  of  those  polled  believe 
that  such  information  should  be  available  to  any  American  who  wants  it,  a 
strong  indication  that  they  consider  it  wrong  for  any  local  agency  to  suppress 
such  programs. 

Do  you  feel  that  most  Roman  Catholics  would  like  to  see  the  church  change  its  position 
on  the  use  of  birth  control  methods,  such  as  pills,  or  not? 


[In  percent] 

Yes 

No 

Don't  know 

ProfAst.ant 

16 
63 
69 

8 

22 

8 

31 

Roman  Catholic 

15 

All  other 

23 

Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  distribution  of  birth  control  information? 

[In  percent] 


Favor 

Oppose 

Don't  know 

Protestant. 

80 
60 
84 

12 
28 
14 

8 

Roman  Catholic 

12 

All  other 

2 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Another  poll  by  Dr.  Gallup  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  January  6  of  this  year  indicated  that  81  percent  of  all 
Americans  felt  that  birth  control  information  should  be  available  to 
anyone  who  wants  it  and  only  11  percent  thought  it  should  not. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  Protestants  and  78  percent  of  Cathohcs  were 
in  favor.  The  survey  reported  figures  on  similar  polls  in  the  years 
since  1936  when  only  64  percent  of  all  Americans  favored  making  in- 
formation available.  I  think  that  the  clear  shift  in  pubUc  sentiment 
is  most  encouraging.  I  suggest  that  this  report  also  be  put  in  the 
hearing  record. 

Senator  Gruening.  The  article  will  be  included  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows:) 

Exhibit  41 

The  Gallup  Poll — 81  Percent  for  Dissemination  of  Birth  Control 

Data 

(By  George  Gallup) 
[Article  in  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  6, 1966] 

Princeton,  N.J.,  January  5. — A  key  issue  in  the  continuing  debate  over  the 
"population  explosion"  has  been  the  question  of  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  methods  of  limiting  family  size. 

Eight  persons  out  of  every  ten  interviewed  in  a  recent  Gallup  survey  favored 
making  birth  control  information  available  anywhere  in  the  United  States  to 
anyone  who  wants  it. 

The  proportion  today  in  favor  of  the  distribution  of  birth  control  information 
is  the  highest  recorded  in  the  29  years  of  the  Gallup  Poll's  existence. 
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The  increase  in  favorable  views  over  the  last  18  months  is  due  largely  to  the 
opinions  of  Catholics. 

In  June  1963,  53  percent  of  Catholics  said  they  believed  birth  control  informa- 
tion should  be  available  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Today,  78  percent  hold 
this  view. 

Among  Protestants,  82  percent  favor  making  this  information  available. 

This  question  was  asked  of  a  sample  in  the  Nation's  adults: 

"In  some  places  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  legal  to  supply  birth  control  in- 
formation. How  do  you  feel  about  it — do  you  think  birth  control  information 
should  be  available  to  anyone  who  wants  it,  or  not?" 

The  results:  Percera 

Should  be 81 

Should  not 11 

No  opinion 8 

The  following  table  gives  the  trend  of  the  public's  thinking  on  this  issue: 

[In  percent] 


Favorable 

Unfavorable 

No  opinion 

1936 - - 

64 
62 
69 
61 
61 
64 
72 
72 
74 
81 

27 
24 
20 
23 
23 
23 
14 
21 
17 
11 

9 

1938 - 

14 

1940                          

11 

1943 

16 

1945 - 

18 

1947 

13 

I960.                .           

14 

1962 - 

7 

1963 - - 

9 

Today               .                                             .            .      .      . 

8 

The  views  of  men  and  women  in  the  most  recent  survey  are  almost  exactly  the 
same.  Persons  with  college  or  high  school  training  are  more  in  favor  of  making 
birth  control  information  available  than  are  those  with  a  grade  school  back- 
ground. The  higher  the  income  bracket  of  the  persons,  the  greater  the  likelihood 
is  of  his  being  in  favor. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  In  the  face  of  these  figures,  no  one  can  claim  that 
Government  activity  in  this  field  is  offensive  to  any  large  number  of 
citizens. 

MANY     STATE     GOVERNMENTS     ACTIVELY     SUPPORT     FAMILY     PLANNING 

The  shift  in  public  sentiment  is  being  reflected  at  the  State  level. 
In  the  last  several  years  Colorado,  Kansas,  Indiana,  arid  Minnesota 
have  repealed  restrictions  on  dissemination  of  birth  control  devices 
and/or  information.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  just  last  week  my 
own  State  of  New  York  joined  this  group.  In  addition,  this  year 
alone,  Kansas,  Florida,  Cahfornia,  Colorado,  and  Nevada  have 
passed  laws  or  resolutions  authorizing  and  encouraging  State  and/or 
local  health  and  welfare  departments  to  provide  family  planning 
services. 


NEED    FOR    CLEAR    NATIONAL    POLICY    AND    FEDERAL    LEGISLATION 

It  is  long  since  the  time  that  we  had  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
statement  of  our  national  poUcy  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  The  four  most  recent  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  come  out  four  square  and  forthrightly  on  this  issue,  and  we  are 
ready  now  for  the  kind  of  legislation  that  you  are  proposing. 

Strange  and  shameful  things  can  happen  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
clear  and  definite  statement  on  national  poHcy.     I  have  introduced 
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a  bill  which  does  not  contain  at  all  the  positive  program  the  pending 
legislation  does,  but  would  abrogate  the  existing  Comstock  laws 
passed  in  the  last  centuiy,  whereby  the  Federal  Government  prohibits 
the  importation  and  the  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  and 
the  mailing  of  all  birth  control  information  and  devices.  In  the 
absence  of  a  clear  statement  of  our  national  policy,  such  a  law,  even 
even  though  considered  by  many  a  dead  letter,  can  have  appalling 
effects. 

It  wasn't  many  years  ago  when  a  Swedish  tourist  was  coming 
through  the  New  York  port,  and  a  customs  inspector  lound  in  her 
baggage  her  materials  and  equipment  for  contraception.  He  lifted 
them  out  of  her  bags,  walked  over  to  the  edge  of  the  pier  and  threw 
the  packet  of  material  into  the  Hudson  River. 

This  is  an  appalling  and  shocking  thing  to  have  happened  in  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century,  and  I  think  a  clear  statement  of  our 
national  policy  as  well  as  a  clear  program  for  implementing  that 
national  policy  as  would  be  provided  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  long 
since  overdue. 

In  view  of  our  efforts  to  encourage  foreign  nations  to  undertake 
large-scale  population  control  programs  around  the  world,  it  is 
essential  that  we  give  final  and  official  status  and  leadership  to  our 
activities  at  home  in  making  family  planning  information,  counseling, 
and  materials  available  to  those  who  need  it  and  desire  it.  The  last 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  have  all  affirmed  the  soundness  of  a  U.S. 
foreign  policy  which  makes  available  information,  techniques,  and 
funding  for  those  nations  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  which 
desire  to  establish  family  planning  programs,  and  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  do  so.  It  has  become  clear  that  in  many  portions  of  the 
world,  the  population  explosion  is  pressing  so  hard  upon  limited 
resources,  that  oiu*  entire  foreign  aid  program,  as  well  as  the  concerted 
efforts  of  many  nations  around  the  world  to  improve  the  lot  of  their 
citizens,  is  doomed  to  frustration  and  futility  without  a  massive  effort 
at  population  control. 

INFORMATION    IS    ESSENTIAL 

If  our  own  national  efforts  to  improve  the  plight  of  one-fifth  of  our 
population  which  is  underprivileged  and  poverty  stricken,  is  to  bear 
fruit,  if  we  are  to  propel  these  depressed  people  out  of  their  subgroup 
status  and  into  the  mainstream,  with  education,  training,  and  jobs 
for  all,  then  an  effective  family  planning  program  with  information 
and  material  available  to  all  who  need  it  and  request  it,  is  essential. 

If  our  representations  to  nations  around  the  world  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  efforts  at  world  population  control  are  to  be  taken  at  face 
value,  we  can  do  no  less  than  show  the  most  vigorous  and  effective 
kind  of  leadership  by  the  executive,  and  the  legislative  branches  of 
Government  at  home,  to  produce  the  kind  of  national  program  which 
our  own  clear  needs  justify. 

INTELLIGENCE    MUST    REPLACE   WAR,    FAMINE    AND    PESTILENCE 

Over  the  centuries,  the  earth's  human  population  has  been  effec- 
tively limited  by  the   trinity  of  war,   famine,   and  pestilence.     In 
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recent  decades,  man's  knowledge,  resourcefulness,  and  compassion 
have  effectively  eliminated  the  latter  two  population  regulators. 
Cannot  we  now  substitute  man's  intelligence  for  logic  for  the  scourge 
of  war,  as  the  ultimate  population  regulator? 

The  problems  are  urgent  and  time  is  running  out.  This  bill  should 
be  passed  without  delay. 

FOUR    PERCENT    OF    ALL    PEOPLE    WHO    EVER    LIVED    ALIVE    TODAY 

I  might  add  one  interesting  statistic  that  I  heard  recently  on  the 
overwhelming  need  for  population  control.  According  to  the  United 
Nations  statistics,  the  increase  in  population  worldwide  has  been 
so  phenomenal  and  geometric  since  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
due  to  the  advances  in  public  health  and  geriatrics  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drugs  that  you  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  you  took  the  entire  human  population  of  the  world 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  since  the  first  ape  descended  from  the 
trees  and  walked  upright,  the  age  of  pithecantrhopus  erectus,  and 
if  you  totaled  the  entire  population  of  the  globe  since  that  moment, 
as  much  as  4  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  globe  since  the 
beginning  of  time  would  be  alive  today,  due  predominantly  to  the 
geometric  and  awesome  increase  in  the  world  population  in  the  last 
half  century.  And  if  we  calculate  even  according  to  an  arithmetic 
addition  of  130  milUon  persons  to  the  world's  population  each  year — 
which  is  merely  the  present  rate — if  we  aren't  careful,  a  quarter 
century  from  now  almost  8  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
world  since  the  beginning  of  time  may  be  crowded  onto  our  tiny 
and  diminishing  planet.  Words  almost  fail  one  in  trying  to  express 
the  vastness  of  the  need  and  the  urgency. 

FAMILY    PLANNING    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY 

Senator  Gruening.  Representative  Scheuer,  what  is  New  York 
City  doing  in  this  field? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  New  York  City  is  carrying  on  a  very  good  program; 
indeed,  I  am  told  by  experts  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  country.  The 
program  conducted  by  the  department  of  hospitals  is,  I  think,  un- 
questionably the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  began  in  some  contro- 
versy in  1958  concerning  the  propriety  of  a  city  hospital  conducting 
such  services. 

The  then  Commissioner  of  hospitals  was  extremely  reluctant  to  take 
any  action  at  all.  But  finally  the  Board  of  Hospitals,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  chiefs  of  staffs  of  each  hospital  who  are  in  turn  selected  by 
doctors  on  the  hospital  staff,  overruled  the  Commissioner  of  hospitals, 
and  the  board  itself  ordered  the  city  hospitals  to  provide  birth  control 
information  and  material  to  all  patients  who  wanted  it,  including 
women  who  were  then  in  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  their 
children. 

The  city  hospitals  now  deliver  about  38,000  children  a  year,  and 
many  of  these  mothers  desperately  need  birth  control  advice,  equip- 
ment, and  material,  which  they  are  currently  getting.  The  program 
began  modestly,  but  has  been  extended  rapidly  within  the  last  18 
months. 

At  the  beginning  of  1964  there  were  birth  control  clinics  in  three  of 
oiu"  city  hospitals.     By  the  beginning  of  this  year  aU  14  city  hospitals 
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with  obstetrical  departments  had  such  programs.  In  1964,  with  many 
hospital  clinics  just  beginning  or  still  in  the  planning  stage,  the  city 
program  provided  information  and  materials  to  about  22,000  patients. 
Of  course,  this  year  with  the  program  in  full  operation,  the  total 
should  go  very  much  higher. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  began  a  program 
in  this  field  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  At  nine  of  its  health  clinics 
in  the  most  deprived  areas  of  New  York,  the  department  is  offering  a 
program  of  complete  maternal  care  from  prenatal  through  obstetrical 
and  postnatal  service  to  women  who  in  the  past,  may  not  have  seen  a 
doctor  until  they  were  actually  in  labor. 

As  part  of  the  postnatal  care,  the  Department  of  Health  is  now 
providing  birth  control  advice,  counseling,  and  materials  to  those 
women  who  want  it.  Indeed,  the  program  has  just  begun,  and  it 
is  far  too  early  to  have  any  final  conclusions  on  its  progress.  It  is 
being  financed  mth  a  grant  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  the  Mental  Retardation,  Maternal,  and  Child  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1963. 

Lastly,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare  is  implementing 
recent  State  board  orders  and  is  referring  its  clients  for  birth  control 
advice  and  material  to  city  hospitals,  and  is  paying  for  such  services. 

Again,  it  has  been  only  3  months  since  the  rules  were  revised,  and 
it  is  much  too  early  to  determine  the  final  effect  of  this  change.  There 
are  now  a  total  of  39  family  planning  centers  in  New  York  City. 
These  include  the  centers  in  city  hospitals  and  health  clinics  as  well 
as  the  clinics  which  are  operated  by  the  Planned  Parenthood  Asso- 
ciation and  the  voluntary  hospitals. 

Though  we  must  agree  that  this  is  far  from  enough  to  reach  ade- 
quately all  of  those  who  need  assistance,  it  is  a  good  beginning.  I 
confidently  expect  that  these  programs  wiU  be  expanded  until  the 
full  need  in  New  York  is  being  effectively  met. 

Senator  Gruening.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Were  these  activities  of 
these  New  York  agencies  going  on  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  days  that  the  legislation  forbidding  this  kind  of 
activity  has  been  repealed?  Were  they  acting  without  sanction  of 
law? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  No.  The  law  had  an  exemption  for  medical  per- 
sonnel. There  hasn't  been  a  prosecution  under  those  laws  within 
my  memory,  perhaps  not  for  half  a  century.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  Comstock  laws  on 
the  Federal  books.  This  just  highlights  the  importance  of  a  definitive 
national  statement  of  public  policy,  such  as  would  be  clearly  affirmed 
by  the  legislation  you  are  sponsoring.  Senator. 

Here  you  have  an  activity  that  not  only  is  not  in  the  least  bit  anti- 
social, but  is  considered  by  all  thoughtful  people  to  be  an  absolute 
necessity  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  quality  of  life  that  we  have  known 
in  this  country,  and  if  our  efforts  of  sendmg  billions  of  dollars  abroad 
are  not  to  end  up  as  an  exercise  in  futiUty  and  frustration. 

EFFECTS    OF    POVERTY 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  quality  of  life  in  this  countiy,  and  if  we 
are  effectively  to  help  peoples  abroad  improve  their  desperately  low 
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per  capita  incomes — especially  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa — 
then  a  massive  program  of  voluntary  birth  control  in  our  own  country 
and  abroad  is  an  absolute  indispensable  element  of  these  other 
programs. 

In  our  country,  we  have  a  poverty  program  that  is  designed  to  bring 
one-fifth  of  our  population  out  of  their  miserable  depressed  subgroup 
status  and  to  inject  them  into  the  mainstream  of  American  Hfe.  For 
these  famihes  that  have  large  numbers  of  presumably  imwanted 
children,  where  multiple  illegitimate  births  is  a  frequent  built-in 
ingredient  in  the  cycle  of  poverty,  a  massive  effort  of  responsible 
family  planning  for  the  masses  is  an  urgent  necessity  if  the  billions  of 
dollars  we  will  be  spending  in  our  poverty  program  and  in  our  primary 
and  secondary  education  program  are  to  be  eflfective  in  helping  us 
achieve  these  national  goals. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
views  you  express.  Representative  Scheuer.  You  know  that  the  New 
York  Times  in  a  very  fine  editorial  on  Monday,  June  21,  commented 
favorably  on  some  of  these  matters  that  you  have  referred  to,  and 
particularly  to  your  legislation,  and  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  this 
editorial  be  included  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  your  remarks, 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows :) 

Exhibit  42 

"More  Headway  on  Birth  Control" 
[Editorial  from  New  York  Times,  June  21, 1965] 

American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  natives  of  the  islands  the  United  States  holds 
in  trust  in  the  Pacific  have  just  been  made  beneficiaries  of  the  first  Federar pro- 
gram oflFering  direct  help  in  family  planning  and  birth  control.  The  announce- 
ment by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  that  contraceptive  advice  and  services 
will  be  made  available,  where  desired,  on  reservations  and  in  trust  territories 
encourages  hope  that  the  taboos  against  birth  control  programs  will  also  crumble 
in  such  domestic  undertakings  as  the  war  on  poverty. 

Congress  can  help  by  moving  on  some  of  the  bills  now  before  it  to  encourage 
wider  dissemination  of  information  on  family  planning  in  this  country  and  in 
oversea  areas  afflicted  by  low  incomes  and  expanding  populations.  Typical  of 
most  of  these  measures  is  one  sponsored  by  Senator  Gruening,  of  Alaska,  and 
seven  other  Senators,  which  calls  for  special  offices  in  the  State  Department  and 
in  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  forward  positive  programs  in  this  field. 

Representative  Scheuer,  of  New  York,  has  moved  in  another  and  equally 
important  direction.  He  wants  repeal  of  two  1873  Federal  laws,  both  hangovers 
from  the  prudery  of  the  Comstock  era,  .that  still  technically  ban  importation, 
interstate  transportation,  and  mailing  of  contraceptive  devices  and  data.  Even 
though  time  and  court  decisions  have  made  the  laws  largely  inoperative,  they 
ought  to  be  removed  as  a  sign  of  congressional  recognition  that  the  20th  century 
has  brought  changed  attitudes  and  needs. 

New  York  State  set  an  example  last  week  by  repealing  its  84-year-old  law 
against  disseminating  birth  control  information.  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Indiana 
had  already  taken  similar  action.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  invalidating 
Connecticut's  law  probably  makes  all  such  statutes  unenforceable. 

The  need  now  at  both  Federal  and  State  levels  is  for  affirmative  action  to  assist 
in  family  planning.  As  the  distinguished  Committee  on  Population  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council  observed  in  a  report 
last  month:  "The  freedom  to  limit  famil/  size  to  the  number  of  children  wanted 
when  they  are  wanted  is,  in  our  view,  a  basic  human  right."  Poverty  and 
ignorance  now  stand  as  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  that  right  by 
millions  of  Americans. 
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WHAT   IS   HAPPENING   IN   COMMUNIST  CHINA? 

Senator  Simpson.  Congressman  Scheuer,  I  take  it  that  you  believe 
as  we  do  that  this  has  to  have  worldwide  participation  to  be  of  any 
significance  to  the  population,  the  biu-geoning  population? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Simpson.  And  have  you  put  your  mind  to  the  thought  of 
how  we  are  going  to  get  the  realities  of  this  over  to  the  Chinese  people 
with  their  teeming  millions? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Well,  I  am  sure,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  a  foreign 
aid  program  and  a  peace  program,  this  should  be  an  indispensable  and 
a  key  effort  in  the  arch  of  our  entire  outgoing  foreign  aid  program. 
As  to  the  Communist  Chinese,  I  understand  that  they  already  have 
extensive  birth  control  programs  and  clinics  in  operation. 

Senator  Simpson.  In  your  research  have  you  discovered  any  articles 
with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes;  I  have  read  about  this  quite  recently,  Mr. 
Senator. 

Senator  Simpson.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  a  brief  account;  I 
would  like  to  have  some  information  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  An  excellent  analysis  of  the  history  of  birth  control 
programs  in  Communist  China  appears  in  the  June  1964  issue  of 
Challenge.  In  that  article  the  changes  in  the  Communist  policy  for 
instituting  population  control  measures  are  chronicled.  In  1956 
China's  Ministry  of  Health  issued  a  directive  on  contraception  which 
explicitly  directed  the  lower  levels  of  government  to  give  contra- 
ceptiv^e  guidance  to  the  people.  A  strident  birth  control  campaign 
was  begun,  but  suddenly  in  June  1958  this  program  was  abandoned. 
Apparently  the  Chinese  had  not  responded  favorably  to  the  campaign 
for  reduction  in  births. 

Indeed,  in  1958  the  Government  actually  reversed  itself  and  made 
the  astounding  decision  to  discard  all  restraints  on  population  expan- 
sion on  the  assumption  that  people  were  an  asset  contributing  to 
economic  growth. 

During  the  period  from  1958  to  1962,  with  no  Government  popula- 
tion control  programs  being  advocated,  the  population  of  China  con- 
tinued to  increase  very  rapidly. 

Then  in  1962  the  Government  returned  once  again  to  sponsoring  a 
population  limitation  program.  The  information  available  indicates 
that  as  of  late  1963  the  present  campaign  had  not  yet  reached  the 
intensity  of  the  1956  drive,  but  a  buildup  in  urgency  seemed  underway. 

The  current  program,  according  to  Challenge,  consists  of  four  major 
parts:  (1)  Family  planning;  (2)  recommendation  of  sterilization  of  a 
husband  or  wife  with  a  large  family;  (3)  toleration  of  abortion;  (4) 
postponement  of  marriage  among  students  who  have  not  yet  completed 
their  education. 

This  birth  control  campaign  has  apparently  been  widely  accepted 
in  the  cities,  but  there  has  been  little  progress  in  the  rural  areas, 
where  90  percent  of  the  Chinese  live.  The  traditional  Chinese  belief 
that  early  marriage  and  large  families  provide  the  best  security  against 
old  age  is  an  important  factor  in  the  difficulty  the  current  population 
control  program  is  encountering. 

Senator  Simpson.  It  is  conceivable  that  we  might  get  into  a  position 
where  like  unilateral  disarmament  we  would  be  disarming  first,  and 
this  problem  of  necessity  must  be  implemented  all  over. 
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Mr.  ScHEUER.  No  question  about  it.  Historically,  war,  famine, 
and  pestilence  taken  together  have  been  the  trinity  which  has  con- 
trolled and  limited  world  population  increase.  With  the  advances  in 
medical  science  and  preventive  medicine  technology  of  the  last  half 
century,  pestilence  and  famine  have  mostly  been  eliminated.  Now 
the  question  is:  Is  war  going  to  be  the  ultimate  limiting  factor  on 
world  population  increase,  or  can  we  apply  man's  brain,  his  heart, 
his  compassion,  and  his  logic  to  solve  this  problem.  If  it  is  going  to 
be  effective,  it  must  be  done  everywhere  around  the  globe. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much,  Representative  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  am  grateful  for  your  courtesy,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here  and  your 
testimony  has  been  most  valuable  and  most  helpful.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

I  will  direct  at  this  time  that  the  fuU  text  of  the  June  1964  article 
in  Challenge  be  placed  in  the  hearing  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  very  much  appreciate  your  kindness. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows:) 

Exhibit  43 
"Malthus,  Marx,  and  Mao — Red  China's  Population  and  Ideology" 

(By  Alan  R.  Plotnick) 
[Challenge,  June  1964,  pp.  9-12] 

Caught  between  the  harsh  reality  of  a  vast  population  increasing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  productivity  and  Karl  Marx's  dogma  that  "over- 
population" can  exist  only  under  an  exploitative  capitalist  society,  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  several  times  reversed  their  position  on  popu- 
lation planning.  At  one  time,  during  the  "great  leap  forward," 
the  Communist  leaders  even  proclaimed  that  a  spiraling  population 
was  a  great  economic  asset.  In  more  recent  years  of  famine  and  stagnant 
industrial  and  farm  production,  the  Chinese  leaders  have  reversed  them- 
selves. Now  they  are  trying  to  lower  the  national  birthrate  but  are 
encountering  stubborn  resistance  from  the  uneducated,  tradition-bound 
masses.  Alan  R.  Plotnick  is  assistant  professor  of  political  economy 
at  the   University  of  Alberta. 

In  most  discussions  concerning  China's  population,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Malthusian  dilemma  of  too  many  people  relative  to  the  existing  food  supply. 
Nobody  disagrees  with  this  social  and  economic  truism.  What  is  perhaps  less 
clearly  understood  is  how  the  Chinese  regime,  over  the  past  15  years,  has  modified 
its  population  views  in  response  to  changing  internal  economic  conditions. 

The  shifting  currents  of  Chinese  population  ideology  reveal  a  strange  and 
inconsistent  pattern  that  parallels  China's  past  uncertainties  and  achievements  in 
domestic  economic  planning.  The  leaders  of  the  Chinese  Government  have 
invariably  vacillated  between  either  acting  too  late  or  not  at  all  with  respect  to 
the  crucial  population  problem  which  affects  China's  economic  progress.  In  still 
other  ways,  the  tortuous  route  of  China's  demographic  ideology  shows  much  less 
than  complete  dedication  to  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  within  the  Chinese 
Politburo. 

By  focusing  on  China's  population  problems  we  can  gain  valuable  insight  into 
the  country's  recent  difficulties  in  raising  the  level  of  economic  welfare.  Also 
revealed  are  certain  blind  spots  in  the  thinking  of  the  Chinese  Politburo  as  it 
wrestles  to  transform  a  stagnant,  traditional  society  into  a  dynamic  industrialized 
power  playing  a  dominent  role  in  world  affairs. 

To  understand  the  relationship  between  China's  population  ideology  and  her 
philosophy  of  economic  growth,  we  must  review  the  background  of  current 
Chinese  thinking  on  the  population  question.  Communist  demographic  ideology 
was  greatly  influenced  by  Karl  Marx's  polemic  against  Thomas  Malthus. 

We  may  recall  that  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population  was  actually  a  critique 
of  the  hypothesis  that  mankind  was  making  real  progress.     By  emphasizing  that 
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poverty  was  in  large  measure  the  result  of  human  fertility,  Malthus  created  an 
antithesis  between  the  social  ills  that  orginate  in  man's  biological  drives  and  those 
that  result  from  society's  inability  to  produce  sufficient  wealth  and  distribute  it 
fairly. 

On  the  other  hand,  Marx  refused  to  view  the  overpopulation  problem  in  terms 
of  the  Malthusian  concept  of  man  versus  resources.  Marx  thought  that  over- 
population, insofar  as  it  existed,  was  a  peculiarly  capitalist  labor  market  problem 
in  which  there  were  always  more  men  seeking  jobs  than  there  were  employment 
opportunities.  From  this  "surplus  labor"  premise,  plus  Marx's  exceptional  ability 
to  engage  in  semantic  acrobatics,  there  emerged  a  "scientific  population  theory" 
that  has  become  the  accepted  doctrine  in  the  present-day  Communist  world. 

The  Chinese  Communists,  who  seized  power  in  their  own  country  several 
decades  after  the  Bolsheviks  established  their  rule  in  Russia,  exhibited  a  strong 
devotion  to  the  Marxist  population  philosophy  and  naively  denied  the  applicability 
of  19th  centruy  socioeconomic  doctrine  to  a  world  which,  in  their  case,  seems 
closer  to  the  one  depicted  by  Malthus.  Had  the  Chinese  leaders  "regressed" 
and  accepted  classical  population  theory  as  a  guide  to  population  planning,  they 
might  have  had  a  firmer  intellectual  foundation  on  which  to  build  policies. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  more  time  to  examine  Marxist 
population  theory,  adapting  it  to  meet  her  own  circumstances.  As  a  result, 
Marxist  demographic  dogma  has  exerted  much  less  influence  on  official  Soviet 
ideology.  The  Soviets  apparently  believe  that  they  can  adopt  any  population 
hypothesis  they  wish  without  breaking  the  umbilical  cord  that  binds  them  to 
their  ideological  ancestors. 

Furthermore,  Soviet  economists  apparently  disagree  among  themselves  regard- 
ing the  desirability  of  a  population  control  program.  They  know  that  a  rapid 
birthrate  could  actually  create  labor  shortages  by  removing  women  from  the 
labor  force.  This  might  be  desirable  when  automation  takes  full  effect  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  for  the  immediate  future  labor  is  still  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability.  On  the  other  hand,  a  slower  birthrate  might  cause  the  loss  of  certain 
planned  economies  of  scale  as  well  as  endanger  the  development  of  the  eastern 
regions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  the  Chinese  Communists  seized  power  in  1949,  they  were  confronted  by  a 
demographic  situation  that  hardly  seemed  favorable  to  a  long-run  economic 
program.  The  country's  population  was  not  only  improverished  but  also  steeped 
in  archaic  ways  of  economic  existence;  to  Chinese  planners  the  vast  pool  of 
humanity  must  have  appeared  as  an  amorphous,  undeveloped  and,  on  the  whole, 
unproductive  resource. 

Allowing  for  a  net  decrease  during  the  lean  years  of  1959-62,  experts  in  Hong 
Kong  estimate  that  China's  population  is  presently  somewhere  between  715 
and  720  million.  It  is  now  growing  at  about  2  percent  annually,  which  means  that 
every  year  there  are  about  14  or  15  million  more  people  to  feed.  In  a  country 
where  only  11  percent  of  the  land  is  arable,  the  constant  threat  of  famine,  mal- 
nutrition, and  death  hangs  heavily  over  the  countryside,  where  90  percent  of  the 
people  live. 

Before  the  leaders  of  China  inaugurated  their  first  national  economic  plan,  they 
centralized  the  administration  of  government  and  fastened  their  political  control 
throughout  the  nation.  Concerning  the  population  problem,  Chinese  leaders  were 
uncertain.  Sometimes  they  argued  in  support  of  Marxian  orthodoxy,  and  then 
they  would  contradict  themselves  by  accepting  Western  neo-Malthusianism. 
No  effort  was  made,  until  1962,  to  persuade  the  people  to  reduce  the  size  of  their 
families.  The  complete  state  of  indecision  regarding  this  key  issue  not  only 
reflected  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  economic  foundations  of  Chinese  political 
power,  but  also  disclosed  a  peculiar  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  presence  of  a 
dangerous  economic  undertow  within  the  economy. 

The  Communists  launched  their  first  5-year  plan  in  1953.  The  goal  was  to 
transform  China  from  an  agricultural  into  an  industrial  nation.  Priorities  were 
given  to  developing  heavy  industry  with  a  minimal  emphasis  on  agricultural 
expansion.  Measured  against  production  achievements,  the  plan  was  a  material 
success:  steel  output  grew  from  1.35  million  to  5.35  million  metric  tons  between 
1952  and  1957;  pig  iron  increased  fiom  1.9  to  5.94  million  tons;  coal  production 
from  63.5  to  130  million  tons;  electric  power  from  7.26  to  19.3  million  kilowatt- 
hours. 

In  terms  of  human  welfare,  howe-^'er,  the  plan  was  a  failure.  According  to 
Prof.  Alexander  Eckstein  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  per  capita  supply  of 
food  did  not  increase  at  all  in  the  years  from  1953  to  1957.  Moreover,  the  popula- 
tion grew  from  an  estimated  total  of  602  million  in  1953  to  more  than  656  million 
in  1957. 
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A  review  of  the  first  Chinese  5-year  plan  reveals  the  following  results  in  relation 
to  demographic  conditions: 

The  Chinese  Politburo  delayed  launching  a  program  to  limit  the  nation's 
population  growth.  The  publication  of  the  1953  census  coincided  with  the 
beginning  of  the  economic  plan,  and,  despite  the  unfavorable  trends  that  were 
revealed,  nothing  was  done  to  restrain  the  population  explosion  until  1962. 

The  procrastination  on  demographic  matters  created  unnecessary  internal 
social  tensions  that  threatened  the  gov'ernment's  political  control  over  the 
people.  Morale  slumped  both  in  rural  and  urban  areas  as  food  became 
scarce. 

Between  1953  and  1957  China's  urban  population  grew  by  as  much  as  30 

percent,  and  the  rural  by  9  percent.     Nearly  half  of  the  urban  increase 

resulted  from  the  migration  of  people  from  the  food-starved  rural  regions  to 

the  cities.     As  the  population  pressure  increased,  stricter  rationing  was  ap- 

phed  in  the  cities,  adding  to  existing  social  discontent. 

Western  analysts  of  the  Chinese  economy  agree  that  China's  first  plan  failed 

largely  because  of  inadeauate  investments  in  the  farm  sector.     This  mistake  was 

compounded  by  the  demoralizing  collect!  ization  of  farmland.     These  conditions, 

plus  numerous  natural  disasters  during  1953-55  and  1956-57,  led  to  a  sharp  fall 

in  living  standards.     If  the  calamities  that  befell  the  first  5-year  plan  convinced 

the  nation's  leaders  that  a  better  allocation  of  material  resources  was  needed,  they 

must  surely  have  also  seen  the  importance  of  controlling  the  economy's  most  vital 

resource,  human  beings. 

Yes  the  Chinese  Government  continued  to  procrastinate  in  the  matter  of 
human  capital  planning,  with  disastrous  consequences.  Chou  En-lai  has  said 
on  several  occasions:  We  can  wait,  the  Chinese  know  how  to  wait."  This 
characteristic  Chinese  attitude  is  not  necessarily  a  modern-day  virtue,  especially 
when  each  passing  year  increases  the  disparity  between  people  and  resources. 
Disillusionment  with  the  first  5-year  plan  set  in  quickly.  In  1957  one  Peiping 
newspaper  stated  that  "the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  development  of  agricul- 
ture and  light  industry  is  possible  only  if  heavy  industry  has  first  been  developed 
is  debatable.  If  in  practice  this  doctrine  is  followed,  we  may  gain  heavy  industry 
only  to  lose  man;  we  may  even  lose  man  without  gaining  heavy  industry." 

The  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  first  plan  rested  primarily  with  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party.  Its  chairman,  Mao 
Tse-tung,  and  the  five  vice  chairmen  sacrificed  fundamental  economic  considera- 
tions for  broader  political  objectives,  which  actually  became  a  threat  to  political 
security.  Unfortunately,  the  chairman  preferred  to  give  his  countrymen  crusad- 
ing slogans  instead  of  practical  economic  reforms. 

Undaunted  by  their  failures,  the  Chinese  Communists  proceeded  with  another 
development  program  known  as  the  Great  Leap  Forward.  Under  this  plan 
(1958-62)  the  Government  made  the  incredible  decision  to  throw  away  all  re- 
straints on  population  expansion  on  the  assumption  that  people  were  an  asset 
contributing  to  economic  growth.  The  other  side  of  the  question,  the  possibility 
of  sustaining  rising  levels  of  food  production,  was  somehow  ignored.  Population 
expansion,  it  was  thought,  would  somehow  be  absorbed  through  the  internal 
resiliency  of  China's  economic  structure. 

Like  the  first  plan,  the  Great  Leap  Forward  ended  disastrously.  It  gradually 
transpired  that  the  original  production  achievements  had  been  substantially  dis- 
torted. At  the  end  of  1958  Peiping  boasted  of  an  increase  of  103  percent  for  food 
staples;  this  figure  was  later  reduced  to  a  more  modest  36  percent.  Industrial 
production  originally  was  said  to  have  increased  by  65  percent;  later  it  underwent 
statistical  surgery,  being  reduced  to  20  percent.  Practically  all  output  figures  for 
key  commodities,  including  steel,  grain,  and  cotton,  had  to  be  reduced,  and  even 
the  new  figures  were  open  to  doubt. 

The  Great  Leap  Forward  worsened  the  demographic  equilibrium,  for  the  popu- 
lation growth  exceeded  food  expansion,  causing  a  renewal  of  famine.  Conditions 
were  so  bad  that  the  average  calorie  intake  per  person  was  approximately  2,100 
calories  per  day.  The  Government,  desperate  to  find  excuses  for  its  failures,  at 
first  pinned  the  blame  on  weather  conditions.  Then,  surprisingly  enough,  the 
Communist  leaders  admitted  that  their  economic  plan,  especially  the  highly 
touted  commune  system,  was  the  cause  of  the  nation's  economic  misery. 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward,  the  Chinese  regime  has  taken 
care  to  enlighten  itself  on  what  the  People's  Daily  recently  referred  to  as  the 
''laws  of  economic  development."  This  particular  change  in  Communist  think- 
ing appears  first  of  all  to  be  a  delayed  admission  that,  Marxist  views  notwith- 
standing, a  core  of  truth  exists  in  the  Western  classical  doctrines  of  Malthus. 
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Secondly,  classical  population  views  went  ignored  because  the  political-minded 
members  of  the  Chinese  Politburo  did  not  want  to  surrender  power  to  the  economic 
experts.  Finally,  many  party  leaders  apparently  doubted  that  a  population 
control  program  could  be  effectively  implemented.  Yet,  without  some  form  of 
population  control,  the  regime  only  succeeded  in  undermining  traditional  Chinese 
society  without  raising  the  general  standard  of  living. 

By  accepting  Western  population  attitudes  the  Chinese  are,  in  effect,  admitting 
that  Marxist  demographic  theories  do  not  help  China  achieve  economic  progress. 
Acceptance  of  neo-Malthusianism  points  to  a  new  demographic  outlook  that  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  1950's.  During  those  years  national  problems  were 
examined  from  an  almost  paranoic  viewpoint;  feudal  landlords  and  bureaucratic 
capitalists  were  held  responsible  for  the  nation's  v.oes.  Foreign  visitors  were  told 
that  a  "population  problem"  did  not  exist  and  that  it  was  only  an  invention  of 
"the  foreign  capitalists  trying  to  shift  the  blame  for  their  oppression  of  the  Chinese 
people  onto  the  backs  of  the  people  themselves." 

These  and  similar  fantasies  will  no  longer  be  so  easily  dispensed  to  farm  and  city 
workers  who  have  lived  through  the  harsh  years  of  two  ineffectual  economic  plans. 
The  Chinese  people  are  also  becoming  increasingly  aware  that  the  government's 
own  economic  planning  can  lead  to  disaster  quite  independently  of  foreign  capi- 
talist devils. 

The  present  demographic  control  program  in  Red  China  consists  of  four  major 
parts:  (1)  family  planning;  (2)  recommendation  that  sterilization  of  husband  or 
wife  be  undertaken  where  large  families  already  exist;  (3)  toleration  of  abortion; 
and  (4)  postponement  of  marriage  among  students  who  have  not  yet  completed 
their  education. 

The  birth  control  campaign  has  apparently  been  widely  accepted  in  the  cities, 
but  there  has  been  little  progress  in  the  rural  areas,  where  90  percent  of  China's 
people  live.  Reports  indicate  that  the  tradition-bound  peasants,  as  well  as  the 
uneducated  industrial  workers,  are  opposed  to  late  marriages  and  the  use  of  birth 
control  measures.  Since  the  peasantry  by  and  large  still  clings  to  the  old  notion 
that  early  marriages  and  large  numbers  of  children  are  the  best  security  against 
old  age,  it  is  unlikely  that  China's  leaders  will  solve  their  immediate  population 
growth  problems  entirely  through  propaganda  programs  aimed  at  limiting  family 
size. 

Slowing  down  population  growth  through  birth  control  provides  only  half  the 
answer  to  China's  problem.  While  limiting  population  growth,  the  Communist 
leaders  are  endeavoring  to  increase  food  production  by  giving  farmers  greater 
incentives.  Once  again  the  peasant  is  being  allowed  to  sell,  on  the  open  market, 
crops  grown  on  small  plots  set  aside  for  private  use.  The  communes  have  been 
broken  up  into  much  smaller  units,  called  production  teams,  each  consisting  of  20 
to  30  families. 

Birth  control  and  agricultural  reorganization  are  a  double-barreled  answer  to  the 
Malthusian  problem  that  has  harassed  Mao  Tse-tung  since  he  come  to  power. 
But  the  synthesis  of  a  complete  population  control  program  will  also  depend  on 
measures  that  raise  productivity  and  morale  in  Chinese  industry.  Earlier  mis- 
takes have  taught  the  Chinese  leadership  to  give  top  priority  to  agriculture  rather 
than  industry,  but  the  emphasis  will  probably  be  changed  once  again  when  the 
crucial  equilibrium  between  man  and  available  food  is  re-established. 

A  successful  program  of  population  control  in  China  would  offer  the  longrun 
possibility  of  a  substantial  decline  in  the  level  of  human  fertility.  Ironically 
enough,  this  tendency  contradicts  Malthus,  who  believed  that  human  fertility 
remains  more  or  less  constant.  If  Chinese  family  control  efforts  are  successful, 
they  could  furnish  a  demographic  model  for  other  overpopulated  Asian  countries 
to  emulate  as  they  try  to  attain  economic  maturity. 

There  are  other  alternatives  open  to  the  Chinese  as  they  reach  for  an  optimum 
population.  Besides  birth  control  and  farm  reorganization,  the  Chinese  could 
extend  the  cultivated  surface  in  their  country.  If  enough  capital  were  available, 
which  is  the  main  handicap,  China's  arable  land  could  be  doubled.  Another 
choice,  fraught  with  danger,  would  be  for  China  to  intensify  its  efforts  to  shift  part 
of  its  population  into  southeast  Asia. 

President  Kennedy  regarded  China  as  America's  greatest  foreign  policy  problem 
in  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  His  fears  were  based  not  only  on  the  likelihood  that 
Communist  China  would  soon  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  on  pressures 
within  China  for  more  space  as  its  population  approached  the  1  billion  mark,  a 
certainty  before  the  end  of  this  century.  Though  China  is  serious  threat  to  the 
countries  of  southeast  Asia,  it  is  perhaps  an  even  greater  menace  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  must  consider  how  valuable  Cambodia  or  Thailand  appear  to  the  Chinese 
in  comparison  with  southern  Siberia  or  Outer  Mongolia.     These  latter  areas  were 
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once  part  of  the  Manchu  Empire,  and  the  current  Chinese  regime  maintains  that 
it  is  the  rightful  heir  to  all  territories  which  were  formerly  under  Manchu  rule. 
The  current  Sino-Soviet  dispute  provides  the  Chinese  with  an  added  excuse  to 
press  their  claim  to  the  lands  lost  by  China  in  past  centuries. 

The  failure  to  resolve  the  internal  population  problem  encourages  Chinese 
aggressiveness  in  foreign  affairs.  Yet  we  are  told  by  the  Chinese  that  domestic 
conditions  have  now  imporved  considerably.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Peking  Review, 
for  instance,  asserted  that  "since  1961  the  economic  situation  has  improved  year 
by  year,  and  this  year  (1963)  there  has  been  a  general  turn  for  the  better.  The 
situation  is  changing  faster  than  anyone  expected." 

These  reports  must  be  accepted  with  caution,  in  view  of  China's  past  practice 
of  dressing  up  failures  as  statistical  successes.  In  any  case,  the  China  of  today  is 
still  less  industrialized  than  Russia  was  in  1917,  and  the  Chinese  economy  has 
probably  not  fully  recovered  from  the  reverses  of  past  years.  China  may  appear 
to  be  a  terrible  menace  to  her  underdeveloped  Asiatic  neighbors.  But  in  relation 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  China  remains  something  of  a  "paper 
tiger."     It  is  about  the  future  strength  of  China  that  we  must  be  warv 

Senator  Gruening.  The  next  witness  is  Representative  O.  C. 
Fisher,  of  Texas.  Representative  Fisher,  we  are  very  happy  to  have 
you  here.  You  are  a  very  experienced  and  distinguished  Congress- 
man with  whom  we  have  had  pleasant  negotiations  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BIOGRAPHIC    statement:    O.    C.    FISHER 

Senator  Gruening.  Representative  O.  Clark  Fisher  of  the  21st 
Congressional  District  of  Texas  is  serving  his  12th  consecutive  term 
in  the  Congress.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the  78th  Congress  in  1942, 
he  was  a  county  attorney,  a  State  representative,  and  district  attorney 
at  San  Angelo.  He  attended  Texas  and  Baylor  Universities,  receiving 
his  law  degree  from  Baylor. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  is  concerned  with  matters  of  national  defense 
and  military  installations. 

He  is  married  and  has  one  daughter  and  four  grandchildren. 

Congressman  Fisher  is  the  author  of  two  published  books  on  Texas 
frontier  history  and  a  third  book  which  is  about  to  be  published. 
His  hobby  is  Indian  lore  and  frontier  history. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  0.  C.  FISHER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  21ST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  statement 
in  support  of  your  pending  resolution. 

In  holding  this  hearing  on  this  subject  that  is  often  avoided  in 
politics,  your  committee  is  in  my  judgment  performing  almost  valuable 
public  service,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  commendation  which 
I  am  sure  will  come  to  you  from  all  over  the  Nation.  In  fact,  Senator 
Gruening  has  been  one  of  the  pioneering  leaders  in  an  attempt  to 
arouse  this  Nation  to  the  importance  of  this  issue,  and  his  contribu- 
tion through  the  years,  not  only  this  week  but  through  the  years,  has 
been  invaluable  in  my  judgment. 

NEED    FOR    PUBLIC    AWARENESS,    CLEAR    NATIONAL    POLICY 

Mr.  Chairman,  population  control  is  probably  the  most  important 
single  problem  facing  mankind  today.     It  is  imperative  that   the 
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public  be  informed  about  this,  because  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  up  to 
the  people  themselves  to  do  something  about  it.  What  is  needed  to- 
day is  more  leadership,  more  governmental  aid,  and  cooperation  at 
all  levels. 

And,  of  course  another  need,  as  is  pointed  out  by  my  colleague  a 
moment  ago,  is  a  more  positive  forthright  aimouncement  of  national 
policy,  ana  again  that  could  filter  down  to  all  levels,  of  just  what  our 
goals  are  in  this  respect,  and  have  a  better  and  a  fuller  public  under- 
standing of  those  objectives. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  it  is  unthinkable  that  civilized  man,  with 
all  the  scientific  know-how  that  has  been  and  can  yet  be  developed, 
coupled  with  modern  means  of  communication,  cannot  cope  with  this 
problem.  To  fail  to  do  so  is  to  fail  in  an  obligation  that  belongs  to 
this  generation,  and  it  is  an  inescapable  one.  That  is  why  1  commend 
this  committee  for  taking  this  forward  step. 

Only  recently  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  reported 
that  the  increase  in  population  in  the  less  developed  regions  of  the 
world  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  estimate  that  the  world's  popu- 
lation may  nearly  double  in  the  next  40  years.  In  those  regions  the 
population  is  due  to  increase  to  about  2/2  times  its  present  size,  in  this 
very  short  period  of  time. 

I  will  not  go  into  that  because  I  am  sure  that  the  committee's 
record  will  be  replete  with  statistics  on  the  forecasts  of  what  we  must 
anticipate  for  the  future,  and  it  is  not  the  far  away  future,  it  is  the 
immediate  future,  the  next  few  decades, 

"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure" 

This  Nation  has  more  than  quadrupled  outlay  for  various  welfare 
programs  in  recent  years.  The  cost  of  this  alone  has  become  a  major 
strain  on  our  hard-pressed  taxpayers.  Yet  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  any  permanent  improvement  in  conditions  that  have  brought  these 
welfare  efforts  about,  unless  and  until  something  is  done  about  birth 
control. 

We  are  asked  to  spend  billions  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  for 
example,  to  help  elevate  the  standard  of  living  of  our  Latin  American 
friends.  Yet  with  the  excessive  birth  rate  in  that  area,  our  program 
so  far  as  the  net  effect  is  concerned  is  like  trying  to  fill  a  barrel  while 
the  spigot  is  wide  open  and  the  escape  equals  or  exceeds  the  intake. 
It  is  just  that  simple. 

Public  health  and  welfare  people  in  this  country  contend  that  the 
lack  of  access  to  modern,  effective  child  spacing  techniques  is  a  primary 
reason  why  more  than  half  of  the  8  million  pers()ns  tu)W  on  direct  relief 
in  this  country  are  mothers  and  their  dependent  children.  Lack  of 
birth  control  mfornuition  is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
ADC  program  has  jumped  to  more  than  4  million  persons  from  2.2 
million  only  10  years  ago.    It  is  amazing  what  is  going  on  in  this  area. 

In  this  instance  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  indeed  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  Probably  because  the  subject  of  birth  control  has  in  the  past 
been  treated  by  many  as  a  rather  sensitive  issue,  which  I  am  happy 
to  observe  is  gradually  being  overcome,  we  are  today  rather  back- 
ward in  the  progress  that  should  be  made  in  more  effectively  coping 
with  this  problem.  We  need  a  crash  program  supported  by  whatever 
sums  of  money  may  be  needed  and  usable  in  an  effective  way. 
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PUBLIC    OPINION    SUPPORTS    DISSEMINATION    OF    INFORMATION 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  all-out  effort  will  have  an 
amazing  amount  of  public  support.  My  colleague,  who  spoke  to 
the  committee  a  moment  ago,  made  that  crystal  clear,  more  so  than 
I  am  prepared  to  do,  by  citing  the  Gallup  poll  and  others.  I  recently 
submitted  a  questionnaire  to  every  voter  in  my  own  district,  and 
included  this  question: 

"Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  do  more  in  scientific 
research  for  birth  control  techniques  with  results  to  be  made  available 
to  those  who  seek  more  knowledge  on  the  subject?" 

Sixty-nine  percent  answered  "yes",  twenty-two  percent  were 
negative.  I  may  add  that  that  is  not  confined  just  to  the  issue  of 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  birth  control  and  make  it 
available,  but  rather  it  included  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the 
Federal  involvement  in  that  respect. 

I  would  judge  from  the  comments  that  were  added  to  many  of 
these  answers,  I  think  indeed  to  the  majority  of  the  answers,  that 
probably  had  the  simple  issue  been  submitted,  it  would  have  been 
90  percent  for  and  possibly  5  or  6  percent  against. 

Senator  Gruening.  In  other  words,  you  would  indicate  that  if  the 
question  had  involved  no  Federal  expenditure,  if  the  question  had 
been  worded  "Should  birth  control  information  be  made  freely  avail- 
able to  those  who  desire  it,"  you  would  have  had  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  response? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  I  could  say  with  certainty  or  with  fair  assur- 
ance that  it  would  have  been  at  least  90  percent  in  my  district. 

Senator  Gruening.  Well,  it  might  be  interesting  to  ask  that. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes.  I  wish  now  I  had  submitted  it  in  a  more  simple 
form.     I  would  have  gotten  a  better  expression. 

Senator  Gruening.  May  I  ask  you  whether  there  are  any  activities 
in  any  of  the  agencies.  State  or  Federal  in  your  district,  along  these 
lines? 

Mr.  Fisher.  We  have  a  number  of  planned  parenthood  voluntary 
organizations  supported  by  local  contributions  and  with  some  partic- 
ipation through  the  organized  welfare  agencies.  I  am  not  too 
familiar  with  the  program  statewide,  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  many  voluntary  activities  in  that  area. 

Senator  Gruening.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
State  legislation  which  prohibits  the  dissemination  of  this  information 
in  your  State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  is  my  understanding  there  is  none. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  congratulate  your  State  on  its  enlightenment 
in  that  respect,  which  contrasts  with  that  of  other  States,  but  other 
States  are  now  rapidly  repealing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes. 

Senator  Gruening.  So  I  imagine  before  long  that  will  cease  to 
exist. 

Mr.  Fisher,  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Gruening.  Senator  Simpson? 

Senator  Simpson.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much.  Representative  Fisher. 
We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  appearance  here. 
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Dr.  Cook,  I  wonder  if  you  would  step  up  and  again  proceed  at  this 
point. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  C.  COOK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  POPULA- 
TION REFERENCE  BUREAU 

Mr.  Cook.  I  will,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  state  that 
Congressman  Scheuer's  comment  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  human 
race  still  alive  is  a  matter  of  some  interest.  We  have  been  trying  for 
the  last  10  years  to  get  rid  of  two  myths;  one  is  that  one-quarter  of  the 
human  race  is  alive  today.  The  other  is  that  if  the  Chinese  march 
by  a  given  point  military  cadence  four  abreast,  they  will  never  stop 
marching. 

Actually  they  will  run  out  in  about  seven  and  a  half  years.  The 
other  is  this  matter  of  the  number  of  people. 

There  appears  to  have  been  77  billion  human  beings.  We  now 
have  3  billion  human  beings,  and  this  is  about  4  percent,  not  a  quarter 
of  our  species  still  alive. 

I  think  in  connection  wdth  the  action  of  hospitals  and  so  forth,  as  in 
New  York  City,  the  judicial  clarification  of  these  laws  is  a  factor  that 
is  to  be  considered.  Judge  Hand  cleaned  up  quite  a  lot  of  that 
difficulty  so  that  they  are  actually,  I  think,  under  judicial  permission 
you  might  say  for  a  law  that  is  still  on  the  books. 

The  fascinating  point  that  what  has  been  done  to  control  fertility 
today  has  not  been  done  by  Government  action  I  think  is  significant. 

Now,  I  think  I  wtII  read  parts  of  this  statement  though  not  the 
entire  statement  verbatim,  unless  it  is  desirable  that  I  do  that. 

Senator  Gruening.  Will  you  speak  a  little  louder  so  that  the  people 
in  the  hearing  room  may  hear  you. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  say  that  I  would  prefer  to  talk  from  the  statement 
rather  than  reading  it. 

Senator  Gruening.  Proceed  in  any  way  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  Cook.  Thank  you,  sir.  These  2  days.  May  22  and  23,  1965, 
will  be  marked  historic  days  in  the  battle  to  check  population  growth. 

Senator  Gruening.  Do  you  mean  May  or  June? 

Mr.  Cook.  I  regret,  sir,  my  office  is  apparently  running  just  1 
month  behind. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  are  glad  to  bring  your  office  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Cook.  For  the  first  time  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
undertaking  to  look  in  depth  at  the  population  crisis  to  consider  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  this  crisis,  and  to  draft  legislation  that  will 
enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  an  effective  part 
in  dealing  with  the  crisis. 


"the  people  are  coming" 


Senator  Gruening  and  I  have  been  playing  the  role  of  demographic 
Paul  Reveres  for  a  very  long  time,  our  cry  in  the  night:  "The  people 
are  coming — hundreds  of  millions:  billions  of  them."  Senator  Clark 
stated  yesterday  that  our  chairman  began  to  be  concerned  about 
population  in  1909.  I  believe  he  got  his  first  baptism  of  operational 
fire,  his  first  feeling  of  the  nature  and  the  complexity  of  the  population 
crisis  when  he  was  Administrator  of  Puerto  Rico.  That  was  in  1937 
and  1938.  There  had  been  no  hearings  in  Congress  at  that  time  and 
the  subject  was  oflBcially  taboo. 
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Our  chairman  attempted  to  do  something  about  the  runaway  popu- 
lation growth  of  that  burgeoning  island,  he  learned  some  of  the  facts 
of  life  the  hard  way.  About  that  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  having 
published  in  Collier's  magazine,  July  15,  1939,  and  that  date  is  correct, 
one  of  the  very  large  circulation  magazines,  an  article  under  the  in- 
triguing title  "Bootleg  Birth  Control." 

I  submit  the  cover  of  this  as  interesting  evidence,  sir. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  will  be  glad  to  add  it  to  the  file.  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  reproduce  it. 

Mr.  Cook.  It  is  about  the  only  copy  I  have,  but  we  will  see 
about  that. 

It  was  perhaps  the  first  cover  story  in  a  general  magazine  on  this 
taboo  subject.  I  was  told  that  Collier's  was  rewarded  with  an 
impressive  5,000  cancellations  following  the  publication  of  the  article. 
But  the  newsstand  sales,  especially  in  college  towns  where  Collier's 
disappeared  from  the  library  shelves,  far  exceeded  this.  Actually, 
"Bootleg  Birth  Control"  was  not  a  very  provocative  article  in  a  1965 
context. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  would  like  to  include  this  article  in  the 
record.     There  being  no  objection,  I  so  order. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  this  done. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows :) 

Exhibit  44 

Bootleg  Birth  Control 

(By  Robert  C.  Cook) 

[Collier's  magazine,  July  15, 1939,  pp.  1^-13,  41,  42] 

Our  two-faced  attitude  toward  birth  control  would  be  tragic 
enough  if  America  of  1939  were  like  America  of  1900.  But  new 
perils  are  gathering.  America  is  growing  up,  looking  toward  middle 
age  and  the  wheelchair.  Must  we  become  a  nation  of  dolts  and 
invalids  because  the  ill-housed,  the  ill-clothed,  and  the  ill-fed  are  also 
the  ill-informed?  The  penalty  of  such  hypocrisy  is  inexorable. 
Must  we  pay  it? 

Yonder  on  Capitol  Hill  several  of  our  more  vociferous  Senators  are  viewing 
the  future  with  alarm.     For  wholly  different  reasons  I  share  their  pessimism. 

However,  they  speak  as  economists  and  politicians;  I  speak  as  a  geneticist,  a 
student  of  the  origin  and  propagation  of  life — including  human  life. 

The  Senators  implore  us  to  stop  spending.  I  urge  that  we  do  more  spending. 
They  speak  in  terms  of  money;  I  in  terms  of  babies  unborn — of  the  generations 
to  come.  They  fear  the  loss  of  a  sound  credit;  I  am  concerned  with  the  loss  of  a 
sound  population.  They  cry  that  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  With  birth 
control  practiced  as  it  is,  I  should  say  we  are  going  to  the  dregs. 

Our  bootleg  birth-control  hypocrisy  may  bequeath  to  our  children  quite  as 
much  sorrow  as  any  fiscal  policy  we  may  be  pursuing.  It  may  leave  us  grand- 
children and  great  grand-children  who  won't  have  brains  enough  to  under- 
stand a  national  debt,  let  alone  pay  one  off. 

There  are  students  who  will  assure  you  that  birth  control,  even  bootleg  birth 
control,  will  answer  our  unemployment  problem.  It  will,  they  say,  break  the 
traffic  jam  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  by  eliminating  the  rich  and  well-to-do 
classes  through  "race  suicide." 

Such  optimism  sounds  too  good  to  be  true.     It  isn't  true. 

Actually,  the  population  problems  we  are  setting  for  our  heirs  will  make  their 
economic  burden  vastly  heavier.  Our  trend  is  toward  the  disappearance  of  that 
class  to  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  look  for  leadership  and  management. 
With  a  population  gone  static  from  the  lack  of  new  blood  (superior  immigrants) 
or  better  blood  (selection),  the  foundation  masses  of  our  population  will  lose 
not  only  in  numbers  but  in  physical  and  mental  fiber. 
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As  a  scientific  practice,  birth  control  in  the  United  States  either  is  tolerated 
by  judicial  decision  or  is  definitely  outlawed.  Excellent  books  on  the  subject 
are  now  freely  circulated  by  the  U.S.  mail  at  the  same  time  that  Anthony  Com- 
stock's  notorious  and  harmful  "obscenity  law"  remains  a  part  of  the  Federal 
statutes.  It  has  become  a  queer  half-bootleg  industry  based  partly  on  legal 
fiction  and  evasion.  Many  of  our  contraceptive  devices  have  been  sold  by  a 
"disease  prevention"  subterfuge.  But  "feminine  hygiene"  travels  in  more  refined 
circles. 

An  authority  on  the  so-called  birth-control  industry — Dr.  Norman  Himes — 
places  the  income  of  that  industry  at  $250  million  a  year — a  quarter  of  a  billion. 
Fifteen  manufacturers  of  the  commonest,  most  widely  used  contraceptive  device 
turn  out  375  million  units  a  year — a  million  and  a  quarter  every  working  day. 
And  yet  they  can  be  sold  legally  for  contraception  only  when  a  doctor  prescribes 
them  in  cases  where  pregnancy  would  endanger  health. 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  assumes  a  sort  of  inspection  of  this 
industry  under  the  "prevention  of  disease"  fiction.  But  the  market  is  choked 
with  cheap,  inferior  products. 

And  because  of  our  hypocrisy  dry  goods  stores,  filling  stations,  tourist  camps, 
hamburger  stands,  beer  gardens,  dance  halls,  saloons,  and  heaven  knows  what 
other  places  of  business  are  selling  the  gullible  public  a  wide  variety  of  quack 
contraceptive  contraptions,  devices  and  concoctions  that  are  often  as  harmful 
as  they  are  useless. 

A    MILLION    ABORTIONS    A    YEAR 

In  the  United  States  abortion  is  illegal  except  where  doctors  decide  that  con- 
tinued pregnancy  means  death  or  chronic  and  demoralizing  invalidism.  But  the 
number  of  such  therapeutic  abortions  is  small.  The  inadequate  surveys  we  have 
suggest  that  between  682,000  and  1  million  illegal  abortions  are  performed  in 
the  United  States  every  year.  The  operations  are  performed  either  by  profes- 
sional abortionists  who  charge  fees  that  only  the  rich  can  pay,  or  by  voodooists, 
amateur  butchers,  and  other  racketeers  who  eagerly  practice  murder  for  a  few 
dollars.  The  vast  majority  of  abortionists,  brought  to  trial,  go  free  because  the 
testimony  of  their  victims  is  next  to  impossible  to  get. 

The  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in  Population  Problems  recently  made  a 
series  of  estimates  of  our  population  growth.  The  estimates  were  based  on 
different  assumptions  as  to  what  might  happen  to  birth  rates,  death  rates,  and 
immigration — the  three  factors  that  control  our  population. 

The  most  conservative  estimate  was  that  the  United  States  would  stop  growing 
in  population  by  1960.  Other  estimates  found  that  we  will  not  stop  growing 
until  1980,  or  even  later. 

Our  population  progress  has  been  upward  bound  since  1620.  The  rate  of 
increase  was  greatest  at  the  start  and  by  1820  there  were  10  million  of  us.  From 
1820  on  our  numbers  increased  rapidly,  but  the  rate  of  increase — the  accelera- 
tion— began  to  fall  off  by  1850.  We  have  been  definitely  slowing  up  ever  since. 
On  the  lowest  Scripps  estimate,  we  shall  be,  by  1960  or  shortly  after,  a  Nation  with 
a  fixed  population  of  approximately  140  million.  Sticking  to  that  forecast,  the 
age  distribution  of  our  people  would  then  make  it  inevitable  that,  if  birth  and 
death  rates  remained  the  same,  we  all  would  begin  a  slow  decline. 

That  is  a  big  "if."  Of  course  changed  conditions — work  instead  of  relief — war 
talk  forgotten — might  easily  change  the  trend. 

it's  a  matter  of  ages 

The  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  has  been  decreasing  for  nearly  a  century. 
But  until  recently  the  effect  has  been  counterbalanced  by  lowering  of  the  death 
rate,  plus  an  invigorating  influx  of  young  adult  immigrants,  and  by  the  very 
significant  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  female  population  was  still  young 
enough  to  produce  children.     In  the  main,  too,  economic  fair  weather  prevailed. 

However,  our  women  have  not  stopped  reproducing  because  they  are  any 
less  capable  of  bearing  children. 

If  we  study  the  researchers'  charts  we  find  that  we  embarked  upon  the  popu- 
lation toboggan  about  1925. 

In  1935  there  were  a  million  fewer  children  in  our  primary  schools  than  there 
were  in  1930.  But  the  high  school  group  is  recordbreaking  this  year — these 
students  being  the  babies  born  in  the  big  birth  years  immediately  following  the 
war.  We  had  those  postwar  big  birth  years  for  very  obvious — somewhat  psycho- 
logical— reasons;  they  were  romantic  years;  subconsciously,  perhaps,  we  were 
seeking  to  make  up  for  war  losses  and  to  celebrate  the  passing  of  a  dark  period. 
Are  our  big  days  over,  and  is  there  only  stormy  weather  ahead? 
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It  may  be  that  we  apprehensive  geneticists  and  other  birds  of  doom  may  be 
proved  wrong.     But  I  must  deal  with  the  present  day  and  deal  in  known  facts. 

Let's  look  at  this  age  business  first.  As  medical  science  has  stopped  deaths 
in  childhood,  we  have  obviously  become  an  older  people.  The  average  age  of  all 
of  us  in  1820  was  17,  10  years  ago  it  was  27.  Now  there  are  many  fewer  children 
and  many  more  adult  survivors.  But  still  our  mythical  "average  man"  hardly 
needs  a  crutch.     He  is  now  somewhere  in  his  early  thirties. 

But  some  startling  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  age  distribution  of  our 
population.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  8  million  persons  65  or 
older.  In  10  years  there  will  be  something  over  11  million  and  in  40  years 
something  over  22  million  persons  who  are  65  or  older. 

In  other  words,  in  40  years  there  will  be  about  22  million  oldsters  and  about 
90  million  persons  in  the  productive  ages  between  20  and  64. 

Furthermore,  there  will  be  only  about  50  million  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  .20  and  45 — the  age  group  that  modern  industry  now  regards  as  most 
profitably  employable. 

Only  30  percent  of  our  total  population  will  be  in  the  20-  to  45-year-old  class, 
whereas  there  are  40  percent  now.  If  we  are  all  to  be  well  clothed,  well  housed 
and  well  fed  this  producing  and  reproducing  third  is  going  to  have  a  busy  life 
if  not  a  merry  one.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  that  even  the  magic  of  Dr.  Town- 
send's  plan  can  solve  the  economic  and  social  problems  our  population  trend  is 
setting  for  us.  We  are  really  going  to  have  to  do  better  than  magic  nostrums 
and  think,  painful  as  that  may  be.  The  surge  is  toward  the  wheelchair  awav 
from  the  baby  carriage. 

HOPE    FOR    THE    OLDER    WORKERS 

Remember  that  this  increase  in  potential  old-age  pensioners  is  one  trend 
the  experts  agree  will  most  certainly  come  to  pass.  You  youngsters  of  20  who 
read  this  are  going  to  be  among  them  in  1980. 

It  must  be  clear  then  that  in  such  circumstances  our  labor  supply  will  be  on 
the  average  older.  Either  we  shall  have  to  revert  to  the  immigration  policy  of 
the  eighties  and  nineties,  importing  young  workers,  or  industry  will  have  to 
reorganize  its  thinking  about  the  tempo  of  the  older  worker.  That  is  already 
being  done  in  the  high-speed  mechanized  automobile  industry,  where  workers  of 
45  and  over  have  increased  in  recent  years,  but  in  industry  as  a  whole  the  older 
workers  have  decreased — have  been  forced  out  onto  pensions  and  relief.  The 
much  discussed  tendency  of  industry  to  set  its  employment  deadline  at  40  is 
wholly  contrary  to  our  population  trend  and  to  what  is  known  about  the  skill  of 
middle-aged  workers  and  craftsmen. 

The  economists  tell  us  that  our  productivity  per  person  has  tripled  since 
1870,  and  that  this  trend  is  continuing.  So  there  is  no  cause  for  great  alarm  in 
these  facts.  If  our  oldsters  get  townsenditis,  or  some  other  form  of  economic 
insanity,  there  will  be  enough  of  them  to  tell  Congress  what  to  do,  and  in  that 
case  we  might  repeal  child -labor  laws  and  do  other  silly  and  harmful  things — 
but  no  statistics  say  we  have  to  make  fools  of  ourselves. 

Carrying  on,  we  find  ourselves  speculating  on  the  future  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
War  is  a  young  man's  game.  Messrs.  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin  will,  I  think, 
admit  this.     And  warmongers  well  may  worry. 

Russia  has  closed  many  of  her  birth-control  clinics.  Moscow's  abortionists  no 
longer  operate  with  official  sanction  next  door  to  the  marriage  license  bureaus.  In 
spite  of  Mussolini's  exhortations,  Italy's  birth  rate  is  falling.  To  Hitler's  growing 
concern,  Germany's  child  production  is  leveling  off  after  a  3 -year  rise,  with  a 
noticeable  tendency  toward  the  down  side. 

FIFTY    MILLIONS    TO    FIGHT 

We  may  regard  all  this  as  ill  tidings  for  the  militarists.  There  are  those  who 
shout  that  if  we  continue  on  the  present  road  the  day  will  soon  come  when  we 
may  have  no  more  than  a  few  million  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  45,  and  that  the  raising  of  armies  and  the  manning  of 
navies  and  high-speed  war  industries  will  be  impossible.  Don't  let  them  fool 
you,  though.  Conservative  estimates  give  us  over  50  million  in  that  group  at  least 
until  1990— more  than  we  ever  had  in  the  past.  We  shall  not  be  soon  left  naked 
in  the  presence  of  our  enemies. 

But  the  trend  is  there  and  it  is  fairly  common  to  the  rest  of  the  so-called  civilized 
world.  And  it  is  possible  that  laborsaving  devices  can  more  than  compensate  for 
any  likely  depletion  of  the  labor  market.  So  let  us  continue  to  deal  in  known 
facts  and  stay  away  from  wishful  thinking. 
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There  is  a  more  real,  more  immediate  peril.  With  voting  starting  at  21,  and 
with  a  large  relief  vote,  obviously  the  oldsters  and  the  reliefers  could  outvote 
the  workers  and  give  themselves  anything  they  want  in  the  way  of  pensions 
and  handouts.    That  can  happen  here  and  it  is  definitely  a  danger. 

It  cannot  be  met  by  getting  excited  about  the  birth  rate  and  urging  our  sub- 
merged third  who  are  now  having  the  most  babies  to  have  more  babies.  We 
have  too  long  let  breeding  take  the  place  of  thinking.  If  our  thinkers  won't  breed 
and  our  breeders  won't  or  can't  think,  we  may  well  say,  with  all  the  fervor  we 
can  muster,  "God  save  America." 

To  hear  some  of  the  big-birth-rate  boys  talk,  you  get  the  idea  that  the  womb 
and  the  brain  are  interchangeable  organs.  You  can  think  yourself  out  of  a  tight 
place,  but  it's  going  to  be  harder  and  harder  to  breed  yourself  out  of  one  in  a 
world  already  well  peopled.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  growing  up  as  a  nation  to 
realize  this,  and  to  take  a  breathing  spell  and  find  out  who  we  are  and  where 
we  are  going  before  we  try  any  scheme  that  might  make  our  States  human  rabbit 
warrens  like  China  and  India. 

A  million  halfwits  won't  take  the  place  of  one  genius  in  advancing  human 
welfare.  Which  means  that  if  we  put  our  brains  in  too  many  skulls,  we  are  betting 
against  ourselves.  Mistakes  in  getting  people  born  are  worse  than  mistakes  in 
taxes  or  expenditures  because,  bad  as  repudiating  a  debt  may  be,  repudiating  a 
million  people  is  worse — it's  impossible. 

If  one  admits  that  mere  numbers  are  not  crucially  important,  the  outlook 
appears  much  less  sad.  In  the  the  tapering-oflf  of  our  population  we  give  ourselves 
a  chance  to  adjust  our  numbers  to  our  natural  resources. 

we'll  have  to  b.\lance  up 

The  difficulty  is  that  our  tapering  has  been  uneven.  We  have  tapered  a  lot  at 
the  top  and  little,  if  any,  at  the  bottom.  There  is  a  danger  that  this  may  turn  us 
away  from  our  traditional  democratic  ideal.  Too  many  of  our  children  are 
reared  in  the  hopeless  outlook  of  our  "ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-housed  third."  That 
is  not  good  for  any  of  us.  It  may  breed  programs  of  desperate  remedies — 
dictatorships  of  one  kind  or  another.     So  in  our  tapering  we  need  balancing  too. 

While  it  is  hardly  news  to  me,  I  have  just  put  into  the  technical  record  an 
article  that  reports  a  survey  of  2,347  Wellesley  College  graduates  who  are  old 
enough  to  have  borne  all  the  children  they  can  ever  bear.  The  report  confirms 
every  study  made  of  the  size  of  families  of  college  graduates,  so  it  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  It  tells  us  that  these  estimable  ladies  and  their  husbands,  all  members  of 
what  we  are  wont  to  regard  as  the  upper  and  refined  stratum  of  society,  are  the 
parents  of  2,958  children  of  whom  about  100  died  before  maturity— 2,855  adult 
children — an  average  of  lYs  child  per  family. 

This  is  scarcely  enough  for  balance.  It  may  be  expedient,  but  it's  scarcely 
patriotic  of  the  ladies.  This  report  has  it  that  these  unproductive  mothers  are 
endowed  with  reasonable  health  and  beauty.  They  enjoy  better-than-average 
economic  security.  Their  cultural  background  and  their  educational  equipment 
add  to  their  fitness  to  bear  and  rear  children.  The  experts  assure  us  that  the 
power  to  beget  children  knows  no  class  distinction.  Your  college  professor  is  not 
necessarily  less  fertile  than  yonder  longshoreman,  nor  than  the  relief  client  with 
nine  children. 

It  is  easy  enought  to  fall  into  the  error  of  saying  that  were  economic  conditions 
more  propitious,  that  if  Mr.  Wellesley  had  not  suffered  an  almost  mortal  wound 
in  Wall  Street,  Mrs.  Wellesley  might  have  borne  him  a  couple  of  daughters  and  a 
whole  son  or  even  two  or  three  to  watch  the  stock  market,  take  over  his  medical 
or  legal  practice,  or  even  become  a  geneticist. 

A  privilege  of  wealth 

But  it  is  not  demonstrable  that  the  depression  had  much  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Wellesley's  self-willed  loss  of  fertility,  for  this  group  graduated  between  1879 
and  1913,  and  these  children  were  born  before  there  were  depressions.  New 
Deals  or  SEC's.  She  is  of  that  upper  class  that  for  one  reason  and  another — 
economic,  social,  or  mere  convenience — is  reproducing  at  the  depleting  rate  of 
75  percent  of  itself  and  apparently  aiming  at  50  percent. 

These  are  not  the  mothers  who  make  the  abortionist  rich.  You  will  not  find 
the  names  of  many  upper-class  women  in  the  abortionists'  hideous  casualty 
lists.  Their  medical  advice  is  superior  and  expensive.  The  contraceptives  they 
use  are  harmless  and  scientific.  Our  vaunted  democractic  institutions  do  not 
include  similar  contraceptive  privileges  for  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
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The  mother  in  the  less-privileged  class,  except  in  the  few  communities  that 
permit  the  operation  of  public  clinics,  deprived  by  law  of  birth-control  educa- 
tion and  by  isolation  of  superior  medical  advice,  must  trust  herself  to  the  charla- 
tan, the  ill  equipped  and  the  cheap  fraud.  She  suffers  the  fate  of  a  little  knowledge 
picked  up  from  uninformed  sources.  In  the  last  resort,  she  is  the  abortionist's 
fortune. 

A  thousand  Wellesley-class  mothers  contribute  600  adult  daughters  to  our  popu- 
lation. The  mothers  in  what  the  economists  like  to  call  the  marginals  or  sub- 
marginals  produce  1,730  adult  daughters  per  thousand. 

There  is  nothing  snobbish  in  deploring  this,  for  an  unbalanced  population  can 
come  to  nothing  desirable. 

We  discover  in  research  financed  and  published  by  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund  that  recipients  of  relief  produce  more  children  than  the  general  nonrelief 
population.  "Marital  fertiUty  rates  seem  to  be  generally  higher  among  ilhterates 
than  among  hterates  in  this  country,  and  among  common  school  groups  than 
among  high  school  groups." 

This  is  due  in  part  to  the  readier  extension  of  public  support  to  large  families 
and  to  those  families  with  newborn  children  and  to  the  expectant  mother.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  these  children  are  born  to  mothers  on  relief  because  of  a  funda- 
mental and  irresistible  yearning  of  those  mothers  for  more  children. 

Were  there  no  immediate  material  benefits  in  the  form  of  larger  doles,  perhaps 
such  mothers  would  be  less  inclined  to  bear  more  children.  But  the  kindly 
Government,  which  will  not  permit  you  to  starve,  will  not  openly  advise  you  how 
safely  and  scientifically  to  thwart  conception. 

The  Government  may  face  bankruptcy,  as  our  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  declare, 
but  it  will  not  face  birth  control.  It  will  punish  you,  perhaps,  for  practicing  birth 
control  (at  least  declare  you  a  lawbreaker)  and  at  the  same  time  pay  jobholders  to 
inspect  the  products  of  factories  turning  out  contraceptive  devices  that  you  may 
not  legally  buy  or  use  for  contraceptive  purposes  without  a  doctor's  prescription. 

All  our  evidence  in  all  classes  of  our  population  clearly  indicates  that  voluntary 
control  of  family  size  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  trends  and  differentials  of 
population  change.  Legal  or  illegal,  women  will  seek  contraceptives;  they  have 
rightly  sought  them  for  ages.     Why  make  birth  control  the  boon  of  the  abortionist? 

Since  we  still  live  in  a  democracy,  as  the  present  upper  class  decimates  itself, 
the  abler,  more  gifted  members  of  the  lower  stratum  will  presently  be  siphoned 
up  the  social  scale,  repairing  the  upper  crust.  But  like  their  new  neighbors,  they 
wiU  immediately  cease  to  have  children. 

This  siphoning-up  has  always  obtained  in  our  country,  and  with  birth  rates  in 
balance  it  is  not  a  danger.  The  places  left  vacant  at  the  top  were  promptly 
filled  with  equally  fit.  Our  present  tendency  is  not  so  hopeful  because  our 
siphon  skims  off  the  cream  of  ability,  and  what  is  left  to  breed  from  cannot  be 
improved  by  this  process.  Thus  there  is  the  danger  that  the  upper  ranks  will 
be  filled  through  an  indiscriminate  scramble,  in  the  sanie  way  that  the  crowded 
bleacherites  at  a  ball  game  will,  when  the  opportunity  affords,  rush  to  the  vacant 
grandstand  seats. 

Unless  we  restore  order  in  our  birth  rates  we  may  very  readily  reduce  our  lower 
or  basic  stratum  to  dregs — who  can  produce  only  dregs.  Our  average  intelligence 
will  decline.     We  will  become  a  stupid  race. 

We  shall  create  (or  revive)  the  golden  age  of  the  quack,  the  charlatan,  the  ad- 
venturer, the  impostor,  the  crackpot,  and  the  demagog.  Democracy's  menance  is 
not  in  legislation  nor  court  interpretations;  it  is  in  an  unbalanced  population. 

WHAT    BIRTH    CONTROL    REALLY    IS 

Birth  control  is  a  much-abused  term.  In  its  true  sense  it  is  not,  as  too  many  of 
us  assume,  the  mere  prevention  of  conception.  It  should  not  be  a  mere  matter  of 
personal  convenience.  Birth  control  must  become  a  means  to  population  balance. 
As  it  has  operated  so  far  it  has  dangerously  reduced  births  in  groups  of  higher  in- 
telligence and  better  economic  background.  For  a  balanced  population  it  must 
do  precisely  the  opposite;  cut  down  births  among  the  least  intelligent,  least 
trained,  and  least  capable  groups. 

Whatever  the  prohibitions  against  contraception,  it  will  be  practiced.  Un- 
regulated, kept  in  its  present  bootleg  status,  made  shameful  instead  of  a  wise 
measure  for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  and  standards,  it  can  ruin  us. 
Humanely  administered  it  can  preserve  us  and  deliver  us  from  evil. 

Election-minded  Congresses  will  hasten  to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  to 
succor  the  farmer.     Later  they  shake  their  begloomed  heads,  saying  that  this 
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sort  of  thing  may  not  and  certainly  should  not  go  on  indefinitely.  And  yet  these 
Congressmen  profess  to  see  no  contributing  factor  in  the  fact  that  our  needy 
farm  population,  very  much  like  our  relief  population,  is  supplying  60  percent 
more  births  than  are  necessary  for  replacement. 

They  should  recognize  this  because  Congress  has  appropriated  the  money 
necessary  for  the  National  Resources  Committee  to  gather  these  facts  and  publish 
them  for  all  to  read.  The  population  surveys  of  the  same  Government  agency 
demonstrate  that  this  excess  is  not  uniformly  distributed  throughout  our  farm 
population,  either.  The  highest  fertility  rates  are  to  be  found  in  the  worst  farm 
areas.  Moreover,  the  farm  owners  produce  fewer  children  than  the  farm  renters 
and  very  many  less  than  the  farm  laborers.  The  sharecropper  is  far  and  away 
the  most  fertile. 

In  our  nonfarm  population  we  find  that  the  professional  class  produces  the 
fewest  children,  the  unskilled  laborer  the  most.  The  professional  and  business 
rates  of  child  production  range  from  20  to  30  percent  lower  than  the  necessary 
replacement  numbers.  The  unskilled  reproduces  himself  at  a  rate  of  from  125  per- 
cent to  150  percent.  And  even  so,  the  unskilled  average  is  mercifully  on  the 
decline. 

let's  have  the  facts 

One  may  readily  understand  that  the  Government  published  these  findings 
with  considerable  awe  and  that  it  was  more  than  eager  to  do  nothing  about  it. 
Actually  one  wonders  why  reports  that  call  in  question  so  many  things  we  are 
doing  and  seem  determined  to  do  were  published  at  all.  When  they  were  com- 
piled, the  committee,  headed  by  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  appears  to  have 
had  quite  a  case  of  the  shudders.  It  withheld  publication  of  the  report  for  over  a 
year,  and  the  report  finally  appeared  without  the  main  part  of  the  chapter  demon- 
strating that  "group  dififerences  in  fertilitv  rise  largely  through  dififerences  in  the 
acceptance  and  practice  of  contraception.  ' 

This  material  was  suppressed  without  conference  with  the  Milbank  Foundation, 
from  which  it  came,  and  which  was  specifically  invited  to  contribute.  But  other 
contributing  bodies  and  individuals  raised  such  an  outcry  about  the  omission  that 
the  Committee  included  it  (in  a  much  condensed  version)  in  the  second  printing 
of  the  report.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Committee  seem  to  have  been  groundless, 
for  nothing  happened.  Among  the  others  serving  with  Mr.  Ickes  on  the  Com- 
mittee are  Secretaries  Woodring,  Wallace,  Perkins,  and  Hopkins.  As  Chairman, 
Mr.  Ickes,  who  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  work  of  his  Committee  and 
Subcommittees,  does  not  appear  to  be  as  fearlessly  outspoken  as  he  would  prefer 
to  have  us  think. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  we  are  setting  for  our  children  is  not  immigration. 
We  might  do  quite  well  for  ourselves,  economically  and  socially,  if  immigration 
were  shut  off  completely.  No  harm  and  perhaps  much  good  can  come  of  a  leveling 
off  of  our  population.  A  sharp  drop  in  numbers  might  be  disastrous,  but  nobody 
expects  that.  What  we  need  is  not  more  babies,  but  better  babies,  properly  dis- 
tributed, brought  into  the  world  to  recreate  and  perpetuate  a  balanced  population 
smart  enough  to  make  a  democracy  work.     We're  going  to  need  them. 

Our  spread-eagle  orators  like  to  call  us  a  young,  vigorous  nation.  We  definitely 
do  not  yet  need  a  wheelchair.  But  we  must  think  like  adults,  without  regard  for 
politicians  and  demagogs,  about  ourselves;  we  must  use  facts  we  have,  facts  no 
other  people  have  had,  to  keep  ourselves  from  going  to  the  dregs.  A  nation  is  no 
younger  than  its  arteries,  and  no  smarter  than  its  brains. 

Mr,  Cook.  Things  have  changed  a  lot  since  1938  and  Senator 
Gruening  has  been  busy  with  many  things  since  then.  He  has  never 
forgotten  about  the  nature  and  urgency  of  the  population  crisis.  His 
pioneering  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  is  a  notable  achievement. 
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RAPID  POPULATION  GROWTH  POSES  GRAVE  PROBLEMS 

You  have  heard  in  these  two  first  sessions  of  hearings  on  S.  1676 
(why  could  it  not  have  been  1776  and  in  the  tradition  of  American 
liberty?),  eloquent  testimony  as  to  the  protean  nature  of  the  popula- 
tion crisis.  Destructively  rapid  population  growth  has  profound 
effects  on  the  economies,  and  the  cultures  of  the  nations  strugghng 
to  emerge  into  a  20th  century  economy.  The  resulting  misery  and 
disintegration  invite  turbulence  and  war.  Though  famine  is  at  least 
temporarily  banished,  hunger  is  endemic  over  growing  areas,  and 
education  becomes  more  difficult. 

Population  growth  here  at  home  in  these  surpassingly  fortunate 
United  States  poses  grave  problems  though  of  a  different  nature. 
We  are  in  no  danger  of  starving,  but  the  prospect  of  possibly  a  billion 
people  in  this  country  within  a  century  is  alarming,  to  say  the  least. 
Problems  of  education,  of  delinquency,  of  employment,  of  poverty, 
of  urban  congestion,  and  crime  are  very  real  and  all  of  them  are  related 
to  a  rate  of  population  growth  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other 
industrial  country  and  twice  that  of  most  of  them.  In  no  distant 
future,  current  U.S.  growth  rate  poses  serious  problems. 

Several  issues  of  our  Population  Bulletin  deal  with  the  population 
outlook  for  the  United  States.  Copies  of  these  are  attached  for  the 
information  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Grueninq.  We  will  incorporate  the  relevant  parts  of  these 
in  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

Mr,  Cook.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

(The  items  referred  to  follow:) 
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Exhibit  45 

U.S.  PoHULATioN  Growth 

(the  dilemm.^  of  the  "fractional  child") 

(Population  Reference  Bureau,  Population  Bulletin,  February   1964) 


Some  years  ago,  the  engineer  of 
a  train  headed  for  Washington, 
D.  C.  discovered  that  the  airbrake 
system  had  failed.  He  knew  that 
he  had  12  miles  to  go,  that  most 
of  this  distance  was  downgrade, 
and  that  without  brakes  the  train 
would  not  stop  by  the  time  it 
reached  Union  Station. 

He  flashed  a  warning  by  radio- 
telephone, and  the  station  lobby 
was  cleared.  The  locomotive  and 
some  of  the  forward  baggage  cars 
plunged  into  the  basement.  The 
passengers  were  shaken  up,  but 
there  were  no  fatalities.  The  engi- 
neer had  made  timely  use  of  train- 
ing, knowledge,  and  the  resources 
at  hand  to  avert  a  major  disaster. 

This  incident  may  be  taken  to 
illustrate  a  very  important  fact  re- 
garding population.  Like  railroad 
trains,  population  growth  trends 
are  slaves  to  momentum.  They 
start  up  slowly,  but  once  in  mo- 
tion, it  takes  at  least  a  generation 
to  bring  the  momentum  under  con- 
trol. In  the  one  case,  the  limiting 
factors  are  mass  and  inertia;  in 
the  other,  age-distribution,  mar- 
riage customs,  and  other  cultural 
and  economic  influences. 


Thirty  years  ago,  during  the  de- 
pression years,  U.  S.  population 
growth  had  slowed  down  to  a  point 
that  caused  demographers  to  an- 
ticipate an  "imminent"  decline. 
They  warned  that  if  the  1927-1933 
trend  were  to  continue,  the  popula- 
tion peak  would  be  reached  about 
1960  and  then  numbers  would  be- 
gin to  diminish. 

This  did  not  come  to  pass.  After 
reaching  an  all-time  low  of  18.4  in 
1933  and  again  in  1936,  the  U.  S. 
birth  rate  slowly  moved  upward. 
In  the  wake  of  an  improving  econ- 
omy, it  rose  to  20.3  in  1941.  An- 
other decline  came  during  the  war 
years  of  1944-1945;  then  the  birth 
rate  shot  up  to  26.6  in  1947,  the 
high  point  since  the  1920's. 

All  of  the  European  industrial 
countries  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
experienced  a  post-war  "baby 
boom,"  which  reached  a  peak  about 
1947.  Since  that  time,  there  has 
been  a  decided  downward  trend  to 
approximately  the  1930  level  in 
most  countries.  But  this  is  not  so 
in  the  United  States  where  the  an- 
nual rate  of  population  growth — 
1.6  percent — is  closer  to  that  of 
Asia  and  Latin  America  than  it  is 
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to  most  of  the  European  nations. 

Is  the  rate  of  U.  S.  population 
growth  dangerously  high,  and  if 
so,  when  can  a  "pile-up"  be  ex- 
pected in  the  economic  basement? 
What  might  be  done  to  soften  the 
impact  of  a  collision  with  a  future 
for  which  we  are  unprepared  ? 

One  cannot  dismiss  U.  S.  popu- 
lation growth  as  a  problem  on  the 
basis  that  since  1957  the  birth  rate 
has  declined  14  percent,  from  25.3 
to  21.8.  Paradoxically,  this  decline 
in  the  rate  has  not  been  great 
enough  to  reduce  the  annual  baby 
crop.  Each  year  during  the  past 
decade,  births  have  exceeded  4 
million  a  year,  ranging  from  4.3 
million  in  1957  to  4.1  million  in 
1963. 

The  explanation  of  the  paradox 
is  that  the  birth  rate  is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
births  per  thousand  population  per 
year.  The  denominator  has  been 
increasing  by  nearly  3  million  a 
year.  Therefore,  the  baby  crop 
has  not  grown  smaller,  even  though 
the  birth  rate  has  gone  down 
slightly.  In  the  years  ahead,  the 
baby  crop  may  well  increase. 

In  1960,  there  were  11  million 
women  in  the  prime  reproductive 
years  of  20-29.  But  the  first  of  the 
baby  boom  cohorts  are  just  now 
approaching  their  most  active 
child-producing  years.  Therefore, 
there  will  be  15  million  women  be- 
tween 20  and  29  in  1970,  and  20 
million  by  1980.  This  rapidly 
growing  fertility  potential  pre- 
sages a  formidable  increase  in 
U.  S.  population,  unless  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  American  family 
decreases. 


If  current  trends  continue,  the 
U.  S.  population  will  total  249 
million  by  1980,  and  344  million 
by  2000.  The  billion  mark  will  be 
passed  65  years  later. 

Policies  and  decisions  affecting 
family  size  made  during  the  1960's 
will  determine  the  character  of 
this  nation  in  2000.  The  dawn  of 
the  new  century  is  a  mere  36  years 
away,  virtually  only  a  moment  in 
the  time  scale  of  human  genera- 
tions. If  we  begin  now,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reduce  the  momentum  of 
U.  S.  population  growth. 

There  is  impressive  evidence 
that  the  U.S.  birth  rate  is  predomi- 
nantly under  voluntary  control. 
Every  economic  setback  since 
World  War  II  has  been  followed 
at  the  appropriate  interval  by  a 
break  in  the  birth  rate.  And  dur- 
ing the  last  150  years,  despite  the 
recent  baby  boom,  the  average 
number  of  children  born  per 
woman  in  the  U.S.A.  has  dropped 
from  eight  to  three.  This  average 
must  decline  still  further  if  we  are 
to  stabilize  population  growth, 
checking  it  before  it  reaches  seri- 
ous proportions. 

In  May  1963,  Donald  J.  Bogue 
presented  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  U.  S.  population  situation  to 
the  American  Assembly.  Dr.  Bogue 
is  director  of  the  Community  and 
Family  Study  Center  and  associ- 
ate director  of  the  Population  Re- 
search and  Training  Center  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  also  is 
president-elect  of  the  Population 
Association  of  America  and  a  con- 
sultant to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

His  position,  is  that  today — ^in 
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FiGUEE  1 :   POST-WAB  BabY  BoOM  :   U.  S.  A.  AND  EuEOPE 


Prior  to  1840,  the  U.  S.  birth  rate  stood  at  over  50.  Since  1924  it  has  only  been 
above  26  for  just  one  year.  Yet  it  remains  high  enough  to  increase  U.  S.  population 
by  3  million  a  year.  The  post-war  baby  boom  was  short-lived  in  the  European  indus- 
trial countries,  but  it  has  continued  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  However,  the 
era  which  culminated  in  the  Keeler  crisis  appears  to  have  triggered  a  second  baby 
boom  in  the  British  Isles. 


1964 — a  population  crisis  exists  in 
the  U.S.A.  which  is  gravely  com- 
plicating many  of  the  nation's 
most  difficult  problems.  Among 
these  are  crowded  and  deteriorat- 
ing central  cities,  urban  sprawl, 
juvenile  delinquency,  inadequate 
educational  facilities,  unemploy- 
ment, and  congested  thoroughfares. 
Dr.  Bogue  points  out  that  the 
U.  S.  population  problem  is  a  mat- 
ter of  distribution  as  well  as  of 
growth     rate.     The     majority     of 


Americans  persist  in  clustering  to- 
gether in  huge  metropolitan  com- 
plexes, compounding  an  already 
difficult  situation.  Much  of  the 
nation's  housing  will  be  substand- 
ard by  1980.  Between  1965  and 
1975,  the  number  of  households 
will  increase  by  one  million  an- 
nually, requiring  new  housing 
equivalent  to  "building  one  com- 
plete Chicago  each  year." 

Depressed  areas  comprise  almost 
one-half  of   our   total   land   area. 
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Little  is  being  done  to  revitalize 
them,  and  their  populations  are 
being  drained  by  urban  areas.  Will 
this  be  in  the  ultimate  national 
interest  ? 

At  the  present  time  the  average 
number  of  children  born  per  woman 
in  the  U.S.A.  is  three.  This  will  in- 
crease the  population  by  50  per- 
cent in  each  generation.  Although 
laymen  make  merry  over  the  stat- 
isticians' "fractional  child,"  the 
future  welfare  of  nations  balances 
on  this  biological  absurdity  to  the 
right  of  the  decimal  point.  In  our 
own  country  a  reduction  from 
three  to  two-and-one-half  children 
would  beneficially  alter  the  state 
of  things  to  come  for  Americans  in 
the  year  2000  and  beyond.  Dr. 
Bogue,  and  those  who  share  his 
viewpoints,  are  convinced  that  this 
reduction  is  imperative. 


In  order  to  accomplish  it,  Amer- 
icans must  recognize  the  fallacy  of 
their  cherished  philosophy  that 
there  is  always  "room  for  one 
more."  Once,  large  numbers  of 
progeny  not  only  were  desirable  to 
maintain  our  agrarian  economy, 
but  they  also  were  fashionable — a 
form  of  status  symbol.  Today,  like 
many  of  our  other  status  symbols, 
large  families  represent  unrealistic 
goals  and  values.  And  unfortu- 
nately, they  too  often  are  engen- 
dered by  those  who  have  least  to 
give  their  children  either  in  cul- 
tural heritage  or  financial  support. 
Hence  paying  the  heavy  social  and 
economic  costs  of  proliferation 
eventually  devolves  upon  all  of  us. 
To  date,  we  are  in  arrears. 

Robert  C.  Cook,  Editor 


[Note:  The  article,  "Population  Growth  in  the  United  States,"  by  Donald  J.  Bogue,  has- already 
been  reproduced  in  the  record  of  these  hearings  as  Elxhibit  39,  page  387.] 
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Exhibit  46 

New  Patterns  in  U.S.  Fertility 
(Population  Reference  Bureau,  Population  Bulletin,  September  1964) 

As  the  nation's  population  becomes  highly  urbanized,  it 
grows  more  and  more  homogeneous,  socially  and  economically. 
In  the  blending  process,  many  of  the  traditional  fertility  differ- 
ences are  fading. 

Religion,  race  and  farm  background  are  the  major  influ- 
ences determining  family  size.  The  majority  of  American 
families  have  two  to  four  children. 


Fertility  is  tlie  main  component 
in  population  change  in  the  United 
States  today.  Current  trends  de- 
termine the  future  size  and  struc- 
ture of  the  nation's  human  re- 
sources. 

The  fertility  of  practically  all 
groups  of  women  increased  appre- 
ciably during  the  1950's.  Married 
women  who  were  35-39  years  of  age 
averaged  2.7  children  in  1960.  Al- 
though they  had  not  yet  completed 
their  families,  they  had  already 
had  a  "half-child"  more  than  the 
2.2  children  which  would  keep  the 
population  stable. 

A  "half-child"  may  not  seem  like 
a  large  excess  over  replacement 
needs,  but  if  women  continue  to 
have  that  excess  the  population  can 
grow  indefinitely  at  a  rate  of  one 
percent  per  year. 

Actually,  some  younger  age 
groups  are  expected  to  have  nearly 
a  "whole  child"  over  replacement 
by  the  time  they  complete  their 
f.'imilies.  Private  studies  of  family 
oipcotatioiis  show  clearly  that 
au.'-nfj  young  couples,  the  nearly 


universal  choice  for  family  size  is 
two  to  four  children.  Few  of  these 
couples  expect  to  remain  childless 
or  have  only  one  child.  Few  expect 
to  have  five  or  more  children. 

Some  couples  will  actually  scale 
expectations  downward ;  some  will 
be  unable  to  have  as  many  as  two 
children,  and  some  will  have  more 
than  they  originally  wanted.  In 
other  words,  lesser  fertility  of  some 
couples  tends  to  offset  the  higher 
fertility  of  others.  Once  they 
achieve  the  desired  family  size, 
they  tend  to  limit  their  fertility 
more  effectively  than  before. 

The  women  35-39  years  old  are 
young  enough  to  provide  a  clue  to 
recent  fertility.  In  1960,  among  this 
group  who  were  ever  married,  63 
percent  of  white  women  had  fam- 
ilies of  two  to  four  children,  25 
percent  had  none  or  one,  and  12 
percent  had  five  or  more.  Among 
nonwhites,  37  percent  had  two  to 
four  children,  36  percent  had  none 
or  one,  and  27  percent  had  five  or 
more. 

Uniformity  in  fertility  is  an  ex- 
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pression  of  the  trend  toward  uni- 
formity of  the  nation's  society. 
During  the  last  two  decades,  rapid 
urbanization,  a  burgeoning  nation- 
wide communication  system,  wide- 
spread prosperity,  mobility  of  the 
population,  and  a  growing  similar- 
ity of  working  and  living  condi- 
tions have  combined  to  unify  de- 
sires, hopes  and  drives  of  Ameri- 
cans of  diverse  background.  Fer- 
tility differentials  still  exist,  but 
they  have  decreased. 

Prior  to  the  1940's,  the  poorest 
and  least  educated  had  the  largest 
families  while  the  wealthiest,  most 
highly  educated  had  the  smallest. 
In  the  last  two  decades,  the  greatest 
fertility  gains  in  the  white  popu- 
lation were  found  among  those 
groups  with  the  lowest  fertility  in 
the  earlier  1900's  and  those  whose 
fertility  had  been  drastically  re- 
duced during  the  depression  decade 
of  the  1930's.  The  groups  with  the 
highest  fertility  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods gained  least  during  the  baby 
boom  years. 

The  differentials  which  dimin- 
ished most  during  the  affluent 
1950's  were  those  conditioned  by 
rural-urban  residence,  education, 
income,  occupation  and  whether  or 
not  the  wife  was  working.  Signifi- 
cant differentials  which  still  endure 
are  traced  to  religious,  racial  and 
farm  background. 

This  analysis  of  trends  relies 
heavily  on  data  from  three  sources. 
The  almost  inexhaustible,  invalu- 
able data  provided  by  that  ever- 
curious  government  agency,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  is  basic  to 
all  who  wish  to  be  informed  about 
the  elements  of  population  change. 


The  Bureau's  recent  volume, 
"Women  by  Number  of  Children 
Ever  Bom,"  gives  information 
which  some  readers  may  wish  to 
explore  in  depth. 

Births  registration  compiled  by 
the  National  Vital  Statistics  Divi- 
sion (NVSD)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  also  basic.  Since  1959, 
registration  has  been  so  complete 
that  data  have  been  published 
without  adjusting  for  under-regis- 
tration. 

A  few  foundations  and  academic 
institutions  have  contributed  much 
to  the  knowledge  of  fertility  trends 
through  several  surveys  and  special 
studies.  Those  known  as  "Growth 
of  American  Families"  (GAF), 
were  conducted  in  1955  and  again 
in  1960,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  P.  K.  Whelpton,  by  the  Scripps 
Foundation  for  Research  in  Popu- 
lation Problems,  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  and  the  Survey  Re- 
search Center  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Data  from  the  1955 
study  and  some  from  tlie  as  yet  un- 
published 1960  study,  are  used  in 
this  issue,  the  latter  with  permis- 
sion. 

SUMMARY  OF  1950-1960  TRE.NDS 

Religion  is  a  major  factor  in 
sculpturing  completed  family  size. 
Religious  fertility  differentials — 
Catholics,  high ;  Jews,  low ;  with 
Protestants  in  between — appeared 
to  be  diminishing  a  decade  ago,  but 
recent  studies  indicate  that  since 
1955  the  traditional  gap  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  has  wid- 
ened again.  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
trend  will  change  even  where  eco- 
nomic  and    social    differences   be- 
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NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  PER  MARRIED  WOMAN 


Figure  1:  Education  Eequlates  Fertility 

Women  35-39  years  old  who  had  ever  been  married  had  fewer  children  in  1940  than 

the  same  cohort  20  years  later.    Nonwhite  college  graduates  averaged  1.9  children  in 

1960,  slightly  under  replacement  (2.2  children). 


tween  the  groups  are  eliminated, 
because  the  greatest  fertility  differ- 
ences often  are  found  at  the  high- 
est educational  and  income  levels. 
Some  Protestant  sects  have  higher 
fertility  than  that  of  Catholics, 
while  other  Protestant  groups  have 
low  fertility  close  to  that  of  the 
Jews. 

The  fertility  differential  between 
white  and  nonwhite  married  wom- 
en in  terms  of  average  number  of 
children  ever  born  increased  dur- 
ing the  1950's.  This  was  largely  be- 
cause nonwhite  fertility  increased 
more  than  white  fertility.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  however,  non- 
white  fertility  is  as  low  as  or  lower 
than  white  fertility — and  this  pat- 
tern may  be  symptomatic  of  things 
to  come.  In  the  Northeast,  nonwhite 
women  actually  have  fewer  chil- 


dren than  the  national  average  for 
white  women.  In  Connecticut,  both 
white  and  nonwhite  women  aver- 
aged 2.4  children. 

The  large  influx  of  rural  south- 
ern Negroes  into  northern  cities 
has  increased  the  white — nonwhite 
fertility  differentials  in  many  ur- 
ban areas.  While  better  education, 
income  and  jobs  seem  to  dampen 
fertility  among  nonwhites  to  a 
greater  extent  than  among  whites, 
it  may  take  many  years  for  the 
present  racial-urban  fertility  gap 
to  narrow  if  Negro  ghettos  endure. 

Urban-rural  fertility  differentials 
have  diminished  considerably,  but 
farm  fertility  still  remains  unique- 
ly high.  So  does  that  of  new  farm 
migrants  to  cities. 

In  Benjamin  Franklin's  time, 
when  the  nation's  population  was  4 
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million  and  only  5  percent  urban, 
the  farm-high,  city-low  fertility 
pattern  was  very  pronounced. 
Franklin  accounted  for  this  by  not- 
ing that  cities  had  relatively  more 
unmarried  adults  and  a  later  pre- 
vailing age  at  marriage.  Today, 
the  population  is  192  million  and 
70  percent  urban.  The  traditional 
cultural  differences  which  set  city 
people  far  apart  from  their  coun- 
try cousins  have  practically  disap- 
peared. 

The  1960  Census  data  show  that 
regional  and  state  fertility  differ- 
entials also  are  narrowing.  Married 
women  living  in  the  Northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  country  still  tend  to 
have  the  fewest  children  and  those 
who  live  in  the  South  have  the 
most.  But  in  33  of  the  50  states, 
women  averaged  more  children 
than  the  national  norm.  In  every 
state  but  five,  women  in  their  late 
30*8  had  more  than  2.5  children. 
In  no  state  was  the  average  below 
the  replacement  ratio  of  2.2  chil- 
dren.   (See  State  Table  on  p.  123.) 

Education  remains  an  important 
regulator  of  fertility,  although  its 
influence  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was 
prior  to  the  1940's.  Then,  married 
women  with  the  highest  education 
produced  the  fewest  children. 
While  this  still  holds  among  non- 
whites,  the  tide  of  change  is  strong 
among  whites.  Today,  white  college 
graduates  have  almost  as  many 
children  as  women  with  a  high 
school  education. 

Income  has  less  bearing  on  fer- 
tility than  formerly.  Apparently, 
as  more  and  more  people  —  poor 
and  rich  alike — learn  and  choose  to 
control  their  fertility,  they  tend  to 


settle  on  a  common  family  size. 

The  fertility  gap  by  occupation 
has  narrowed.  Wives  of  farmers, 
coal  miners,  and  lumberjacks  have 
highest  fertility.  It  is  lowest  among 
the  wives  of  tailors  and  furriers, 
groups  found  almost  exclusively  in 
urban  areas.  The  greatest  fertility 
increases  during  the  1950's  were 
among  professional,  white  collar 
and  service  groups  whose  fertility 
had  been  lowest. 

Married  women  who  work  have 
always  tended  to  have  fewer  chil- 
dren than  their  stay-at-home  com- 
patriots. Differences  are  diminish- 
ing now  that  more  and  more  wom- 
en take  jobs,  and  working  mothers 
are  now  commonplace.  During  the 
1950's,  the  fertility  of  working 
wives  grew  by  43  percent  and  that 
of  housewives  by  only  23  percent. 

AS  FERTILITY  GOES,  SO  GOES 
THE  NATION 

Changing  fertility  differentials 
of  groups  within  the  population 
will  continue  to  have  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  decades  ahead.  Some 
iflifferentials  will  be  further  reduced 
while  others  will  disappear  alto- 
gether as  the  population  becomes 
increasingly  homogeneous,  and  as 
knowledge,  approval  and  effective 
use  of  contraceptives  continues  to 
spread.  Some  demographers  believe 
that  socio-economic  fertility  differ- 
entials may  change  so  drastically 
that  the  more  affluent  will  average 
more  children  than  the  poor.  Even 
white — nonwhite  differentials,  wid- 
ening now,  are  expected  to  decrease, 
as  Negroes  achieve  higher  educa- 
tion and  economic  status,  as  they 
choose  and  adopt  prevailing  cul- 
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tural  patterns.  Only  those  fertility 
differentials  connected  with  specific 
beliefs,  such  as  religion  and  a  farm 
"way  of  life,"  are  likely  to  remain. 

This  is,  however,  an  uncertain 
world.  Changing  social  and  eco- 
nomic patterns  may  produce  fertil- 
ity trends  quite  different  from  any 
which  now  exist. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Fertility 
will  determine  the  future  size  and 
structure  of  the  U.S.  population. 
Thus,  changes  in  trends  should  be 
considered  in  a  time  context  of  dec- 
ades and  generations,  not  of  years. 

"Without  question,  the  U.  S.  birth 
rate  is  effectively  controlled  today. 
Since  1933,  it  has  fluctuated  from 
a  low  of  18.4  to  a  high  of  26.6  in 
1947.  By  1963,  it  had  declined  to 
21.6.  The  biological  fecundity  of 
American  women  has  not  changed, 
but  their  attitude  toward  family 
size  and  the  timing  and  spacing  of 
births  has  changed. 

The  current  fertility  level  in  the 
United  States  threatens  explosive 
population  growth  which  would 
bring  grave  social  and  economic 
consequences.  In  July,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  released  a  "Current 
Population  Reports"  presenting  a 
new  series  of  population  estimates 
with  projections  by  age  and  sex 
for  1964  to  1985,  and  extensions  to 
2010.  The  high  projections,  based 
on  a  continuation  of  current  fertil- 
ity, are  startling.  In  the  year  2000, 
the  U.  S.  population  would  be  362 
million;  in  2010,  it  would  be  487 
million ! 

Thus,  only  50  years  hence,  the 
population  increase  for  a  single 
decade  might  be  75  million  people. 
That  is  equal  to  the  entire  popula- 


tion of  the  United  States  in  1900. 

Today's  family  fashion  of  two  to 
four  children  desired  by  young 
couples  may  well  be  achieved  in  a 
greater  degree  than  was  possible 
among  their  predecessors.  Can  the 
nation  continue  to  maintain  this 
fashion  now  that  its  fertility  poten- 
tial begins  to  increase?  This  in- 
crease comes  as  the  great  numbers 
of  young  women  who  represent  the 
first  wave  of  the  postwar  baby 
boom  move  into  their  most  fertile 
years.  By  1980,  there  will  be  almost 
twice  as  many  women  between  20- 
29  years  of  age  as  there  are  today. 

A  comparatively  minor  reduction 
in  fertility  during  the  1960's  might 
spell  the  difference  betv/een  order- 
ly and  chaotic  population  growth. 
If  the  average  family  size  were  cut 
by  an  hypothetical  "half -child,"  the 
nation  would  have  a  far  better 
chance  to  absorb  its  future  growth. 

Would  American  couples  willing- 
ly accept  this  slightly  smaller  fam- 
ily "ideal"  ?  The  most  recent  GAF 
Study,  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
published  soon,  suggests  that  such  a 
trend  may  be  in  the  making  among 
women  in  their  early  20's. 

Sociologist  David  Riesman  re- 
cently observed  that  ".  .  .  Indeed, 
serious  discussion  of  the  future  is 
just  what  is  missing  in  the  United 
States:  as  our  actual  life  spans 
have  lengthened,  our  timetables  of 
the  imagination  have  shrunk;  we 
live  now,  think  later."  When  it 
comes  to  fertility,  a  longer  vision 
and  a  keen  apprehension  of  the 
implication  of  current  trends  are 
essential  lest  we  breed  ourselves 
into  a  population  quagmire. 

— Robert  C.  Cook,  Editor 
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CHANGING  PATTERNS  OF  FERTILITY 
A  Study  in  Depth 


RIEASURING  FERTIUTY 

The  change  in  the  number  of  ba- 
bies born  annually  is  a  quick  and 
useful,  though  general,  indication 
of  current  fertility  patterns.  Births 
in  the  United  States  increased 
sharply  after  the  second  World 
War  and  rose  slowly  but  consistent- 
ly during  most  of  the  1950's.  The 
number  has  recently  fallen  off 
slightly  but  remains  well  above 
even  the  immediate  postwar  high. 
The  provisional  estimate  of  births 
for  1964  is  over  4  million,  midway 
between  the  1947  boom  crop  of  3.8 
million  and  the  postwar  high  of 
1961,  4.3  million. 

Changes  in  the  number  of  births 
have  an  extremely  important  long- 
run  effect  on  the  age  structure  of 
a  population.  The  size  of  each  age 
cohort  is  initially  determined  by 
the  number  of  births.  Although 
deaths  are  concentrated  at  certain 
ages,  no  single  age  group  feels  the 
impact  of  all  deaths.  Thus,  a  small 
decline  in  births  will  have  greater 
influence  on  the  population's  age 
structure  than  a  much  larger  de- 
cline in  deaths.  The  age  structure, 
in  turn,  will  affect  births,  as  the 
number  of  women  of  childbearing 
age  changes. 

A  sharp  increase  in  births,  par- 
ticularly after  a  period  of  compara- 
tively few  births,  affects  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  of  the 
country  for  many  years  thereafter. 
This  country  has  seen  the  baby- 
boom  babies  surge  into  school  sys- 


tems geared  to  depression-baby  size 
classes.  We  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  impact  of  the  same  group,  no 
longer  babies,  on  the  college  cam- 
pus ;  it  is  estimated  that  college  en- 
rollment is  now  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  2  million  students  every  five 
years,  and  will  triple  from  4  mil- 
lion students  in  1960  to  12  million 
in  1980.  At  a  time  when  automa- 
tion is  reducing  the  number  of  jobs 
and  steadily  diminishing  the  de- 
mand for  unskilled  workers,  the 
labor  force  in  the  last  year  alone 
has  grown  by  over  1.6  million. 

While  the  annual  number  of 
births  indicates  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals added  to  the  population, 
it  does  not  directly  reflect  fertility. 
The  population  of  two  countries 
during  a  given  interval  may  pro- 
duce the  same  number  of  births  and 
yet  have  different  fertility.  A  small 
population  with  high  fertility  and 
a  large  population  with  low  fertil- 
ity' might  well  have  the  same  size 
baby  crop. 

THE  BIRTH  RATE 

The  crude  birth  rate  measures 
the  number  of  babies  born  annually 
per  1,000  people  in  the  population. 
Since  it  is  related  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, it  can  be  unduly  affected 
by  changes  in  age  groups  outside 
the  childbearing  years.  Failure  to 
tinderstand  this  interplay  has  led 
many  laymen  to  conclude  that  the 
period  of  very  rapid  population 
growth  in  the  United  States  is  end- 
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ing.  No  assumption  could  be  more 


wrong. 


The  fall  in  the  birth  rate  in  the 
last  few  years,  far  from  signalling 
the  end  of  the  high-fertility  era, 
mainly  reflects  an  immense  increase 
in  the  younger  and  older  age 
groups.  Population  growth  in  these 
ages  has  swollen  the  base  figure  on 
which  birth  rates  are  calculated. 

When  this  huge  group  of  young- 
sters reaches  childbearing  age,  as 
it  is  now  just  beginning  to  do,  this 
country  is  likely  to  see  a  baby  boom 
of  unprecendented  size.  Between 
1960  and  1990,  the  number  of  po- 
tential mothers  in  the  population 
will  almost  double — from  36  mil- 
lion to  70  million.  Census  Bureau 
projections  which  assume  continu- 
ation of  the  recent  level  of  fertility 
estimate  nearly  7  million  births  20 
years  hence  (1984-85),  compared 
with  about  4  million  in  1964.  Un- 
less a  completely  new  attitude  to- 
wards family  size  and  responsibil- 
ity is  adopted  by  American  couples, 
the  baby  boom  of  the  next  two  de- 
cades will  entirely  dwarf  that  of 
the  past  two. 


THE  FERTILITY  RATE 

To  measure  the  fertility  perform- 
ance of  women,  to  answer  more  ac- 
curately the  basic  question,  "Are 
women  these  days  having  more  or 
fewer  children,  on  the  average?", 
demographers  have  devised  a  num- 
ber of  indices.  The  fertility  rate 
measures  the  annual  number  of 
births  per  1,000  women  in  the 
childbearing  ages  (15-44).  It 
should  le  noted  that  within  this 
broad  group,  the  fertility  rate  can 
be  greatly  affected  by  changes  in 
the  proportion  of  women  in  the 
more  fertile  ages.  In  1965,  the  pro- 
portion of  women  between  15-29 
will  b^in  to  increase  greatly,  and 
this  growth  will  continue  for  many 
years. 

The  interplay  of  population  size, 
birth  and  fertility  rates,  and  actual 
number  of  births  in  the  United 
States  is  demonstrated  below. 

Mid- Year  Fer- 

Pi^Rda-     Birth     tility  Total 

Year       1»b        Rate     Rate         Births 


1942 
1947 
1957 
1963 


134.6 
144.1 
1Z1.2 
188.5 


22.2 
26.6 
25.3 
21.6 


91.5 
113.3 

122.7 
108.0 


2,989,000 
3,817,000 
4,308,000 
4.081,000 


Table  I:  Age  SPEcinc  Birth  Rates,  1950-1962""''  " 


Age  Group  of  'Women 


Year 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

1962 

81.3 

243.8 

191.3 

108.7 

52.6 

14.8 

1961 

88.0 

253.6 

197.8 

113.3 

55.6 

15.6 

1960 

89.1 

258.1 

197.4 

112.7 

56.2 

15.5 

1959 

89.5 

253.8 

198.7 

114.8 

57.5 

15.4 

1958 

91.6 

255.1 

198.9 

116.3 

58.6 

15.6 

1957 

96.0 

257.6 

200.5 

118.0 

60.8 

16.0 

1956 

94.2 

254.3 

195.5 

116.4 

60.3 

15.9 

1955 

89.7 

240.4 

190.8 

115.8 

59.5 

15.7 

1954 

89.8 

235.6 

•    188.5 

116.4 

58.8 

15.8 

1953 

87.5 

224.5 

183.8 

113.0 

57.3 

15.5 

1952 

85.4 

218.1 

180.4 

113.1 

56.1 

1.5.3 

1951 

86.9 

212.6 

174.3 

108.3 

54.1 

15.3 

1950 

81.6 

196.6 

166.1 

103.7 

52.9 

15.1 
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Note  that  although  the  birth  rate 
dropped  by  about  20  percent  be- 
tween 1947  and  1963,  the  popula- 
tion base  rose  by  44  million.  There 
were  only  264,000  more  births  in 
1963.  Note  also  that  while  the  birth 
rate  dropped  slightly  between  1947 
and  1957,  the  fertility  rate  rose 
substantially  and  there  were  about 
a  half  million  more  births  in  1957. 

From  its  all-time  low  of  18.4  in 
both  1933  and  1936,  the  U.  S.  birth 
rate  began  to  climb  slowly  with  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  late  1930's 
and  early  1940's.  After  a  tempo- 
rary decline  due  to  servicemen  leav- 
ing for  war,  the  rate  began  a  sharp 
climb  in  1946  and  reached  a  post- 
war high,  26.6,  in  1947.  Since  a  sec- 
ondary peak  in  1957,  25.3,  the  birth 
rate  has  declined  quite  steadily  to 
21.6  in  1963,  the  lowest  rate  since 
1945. 

RECENT  BIRTH  RATE  DECLINE 

Discussion  of  recent  birth  rate 
trends  must  consider  the  relation- 
ship of  one  month's  birth  rate  to 
that  of  the  same  month  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  is  because  the  U.S. 
birth  rate  follows  a  monthly  pat- 
tern (high  in  September,  low  in 
April  and  May).  Although  persis- 
tent, this  is  not  so  pronounced  as 
the  marriage  rate  pattern  (high  in 
June,  low  in  January-March).  For 
34  months  now  (as  of  April  1964), 
the  birth  rate  has  been  lower  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  recent  striking  birth  rate 
fluctuations  reflect  changes  in  mar- 
riage age  and  changing  desires  of 
American  couples  about  timing  and 
number  of  children.  Families  in  the 


1930's  tended  to  have  two  to  three 
children  and  many  had  fewer.  In 
the  postwar  era,  the  popular  range 
has  been  from  two  to  four  chil- 
dren. Recent  studies  indicate  that 
the  "ideal  family"  of  the  future 
may  no  longer  be  growing  but  may 
stabilize  at  the  current  size,  or  even 
decline  somewhat.  However,  al- 
though younger  women  now  appear 
to  want  somewhat  smaller  families, 
there  is  yet  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  have  actually  begun  to 
cut  their  fertility. 

Apart  from  the  population's  age 
distribution,  another  reason  for  the 
birth  rate  decline  is  that  so  many 
births  were  moved  up  in  the  post- 
war years,  "borrowed"  from  the  fu- 
ture, that  many  women  now  in 
their  30's  and  even  their  late  20's 
already  have  as  many  children  ias 
they  wish.  Couples  are  still  having 
their  children  while  young,  but  the 
age  for  beginning  parenthood  no 
longer  seems  to  be  falling.  This  has 
relieved  one  of  the  recent  upward 
pressures  on  the  birth  rate. 

During  the  late  1930's,  the  fer- 
tility rate  was  very  low:  in  each 
year  less  than  80  of  every  1,000 
women  15-44  gave  birth  to  a  child, 
about  one  in  12.  The  fertility  rate 
remained  under  100  until  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Then  in  1947,  it 
shot  up  to  113.3.  It  continued  its 
rise  until  1957  when,  at  122.7,  one 
woman  in  eight  was  having  a  baby. 
Since  then,  the  fertility  rate  has 
fallen  and  most  sharply  in  the  last 
several  years.  Nevertheless,  in 
1963,  at  108,  one  in  every  nine 
women  of  childbearing  age  had  a 
child. 

The  birth  and  fertility  rates  mea- 
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Figure  2:  Bikth  Rates  Down;  Baby  Crop  Up 

Between  1840  and  1940,  the  annual  baby  crop  doubled,  while  the  birth  rate  fell  by 

more  than  half.  The  higher  nonwhite  birth  rate  has  been  declining  more  rapidly  than 

the  white  rate  since  1957,  but  the  gap  is  stiS  large  between  them. 


sure  annual,  even  monthly,  trends 
which  may  fluctuate  rather  widely ; 
they  do  not  measure  the  underly- 
ing, long-term  trends  in  family 
size.  A  picture  of  total  cumulative 
fertility  can  be  obtained  by  calcu- 
lating the  average  number  of  child- 
ren ever  born  to  women  of  various 
ages  who  have  ever  been  married. 

To  measure  fertility  changes 
during  the  1950's,  this  discussion 
will  focus  on  the  data  for  ever- 
married  women  35-39.  They  have 
almost  completed  their  childbear- 
ing  years,  yet  they  are  young 
enough  to  provide  a  clue  to  recent 
fertility. 

In   1960,  these  women  had  an 


average  of  2.7  children,  a  "half- 
child"  more  than  women  of  the 
same  age  group  had  had  in  1950, 
2.2  children. 

Women  35-39  in  1960  had  also 
had  more  children  than  had  older 
women  in  the  same  year,  except 
for  those  above  60,  whose  children 
were  born  when  larger  families 
were  in  vogue.  Women  in  their 
early  30*8  and  late  20's  are  expect- 
ed to  have  even  larger  completed 
families  than  those  now  in  their 
late  30's.  A  downturn  in  family 
size  is  expected  only  among  women 
now  in  their  early  20's. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  va- 
rious   factors    influencing    family 
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size  are  interrelated.  It  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  sort  out  and  to 
weigh  the  relative  importance  of 
each  contributing  factor.  Some  of 
the  traditional  high  fertility  of  the 
South,  for  instance,  has  been  due 
to  its  high  proportion  of  Negroes, 
its  high  proportion  of  rural  people, 
its  comparatively  low  levels  of  in- 
come and  education.  Where  possi- 
ble the  interrelation  of  factors  is 
discussed  in  individual  sections. 

REGIONAL  AND  STATE 
DIFFERENTIALS 

Just  as  tradition  prescribes, 
women  in  the  Northeast  have  the 
lowest  fertility  in  the  United  States 
today  and  those  in  the  South  have 
the  highest.  In  the  Northeast,  mar- 
ried women  who  were  35-39  in  1960 
averaged  2.5  children,  well  below 
the  national  average  of  2.7.  In  the 
South,  such  women  had  2.8  chil- 
dren; in  the  North  Central  region, 
2.7  children;  and  in  the  West,  2.6 
children. 

However,  these  regional  differ- 
ences are  changing  as  urban-rural 
and  other  differences  lessen.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  all  regions 
except  the  already  highly  urban 
Northeast  recorded  large  increases 
in  urban  population  and  little  in 
rural  population.  Racial  regional 
fertility  differences  narrowed 
slightly  as  many  rural  southern 
Negroes  moved  into  the  big  cities 
of  the  North,  West  and  South.  In 
1950,  fertility  levels  in  the  North- 
east and  particularly  in  the  South 
were  further  from  the  national  av- 
erage than  in  1960. 

In  33  of  the  50  states,  women  in 
their  late  30's  have  averaged  more 


than  the  national  norm,  2.7  chil- 
dren. In  20  states,  these  women  have 
averaged  three  or  more  children. 
Surprisingly,  only  seven  of  these 
very  high-fertility  states  are  in  the 
South :  while  Mississippi  ranks 
first  in  fertility  with  3.6  children, 
North  Dakota  and  Utah  are  right 
behind  with  3.5.  Other  non-South, 
high-fertility  states  are  South  Da- 
kota, 3.3;  Idaho  and  New  Mexico, 
3.2;  Minnesota,  3.1;  and  Arizona, 
Hawaii,  Maine,  Montana,  Vermont, 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming,  all  with 
3.0. 

In  no  state  did  married  women 
of  this  age  group  average  less  than 
2.2  children  apiece.  Only  in  four 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
did  they  average  less  than  2.5  chil- 
dren. The  states :  New  Jersey,  2.3 ; 
Connecticut,  Nevada  and  New 
York,  2.4.  The  2.2  figure  for  the 
District  reflects  the  social  condi- 
tion of  a  white-collar  city.  Other 
low-fertility  states  tended  also  to 
be  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
Northeast  and,  interestingly,  Cali- 
fornia. 

State  differences  in  birth  rates 
have  decreased  since  1940,  as  ex- 
treme low  and  high  states  have 
moved  towards  the  national  aver- 
age. Although  the  birth  rate  in 
most  states  increased  during  the 
interval,  states  with  the  lowest 
rates  in  1940  tended  to  be  those 
with  the  highest  increases. 

The  birth  rates  of  New  Mexico, 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama have  been  consistently  high 
in  recent  decades,  although  the  lat- 
ter three  have  fallen  somewhat  in 
recent  years.  States  with  1962 
birth  rates  of  over  25.0,  compared 
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with  the  national  rate  of  22.4,  were : 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia's relatively  high  rate  of  25.6  is 
largely  due  to  the  high  concentra- 
tion of  the  population  in  child- 
bearing  ages. 

States  with  the  lowest  1962  birth 
rates,  21.0  or  lower,  were :  Connec- 
ticut, Florida,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  have  had 
consistently  low  birth  rates  since 
1940.  Paradoxically,  the  latter  two 
states  are  the  only  ones  with  strin- 
gent laws  against  the  sale,  distribu- 
tion and,  in  Connecticut,  the  use 
of  contraceptives. 


URBAN-RURAL  DIFFERENCES 
ARE  NARROWING 

The  tendency  of  city  people  to 
have  smaller  families  than  farmers 
and  other  country  people  is  one  of 
the  oldest,  most  enduring  fertility 
patterns  in  the  U.  S.  and,  indeed, 
in  almost  all  countries.  Whether 
cities  are  milleniums  old  or  brand 
new  and  burgeoning,  the  pattern 
holds.  Its  roots  seem  to  be  in  the 
economic  and  social  differences  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  places. 

However,  the  world  over,  popu- 
lation is  increasing  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  low-birth-rate  ur- 
ban areas  than  in  the  high-birth- 
rate rural  areas.  Migration  from 
country  to  city  accounts  for  a  lion's 
share  of  this  urban  growth. 

In  the  U.  S.,  rural-urban  fertili- 


Table  II:  Number  op  Children  Ever  Born  per  1,000  Women  Ever  Married 

Aged  35-39,  by  State,  1960"" 


State 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D.  C. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


3,045 

Montana 

3.043 

2,835 

Nebraska 

2.878 

2,957 

Nevada 

2,355 

3,192 

New  Hampshire 

2.696 

2,461 

New  Jersey 

2,333 

2,778 

New  Mexico 

3.235 

2,433 

New  York 

2.377 

2,527 

North  Carolina 

2,857 

2,204 

North  Dakota 

3,496 

2,553 

Ohio 

2.652 

2.947 

Oklahoma 

2,698 

2,982 

Oregon 

2,750 

3,219 

Pennsylvania 

2.514 

2,540 

Rhode  Island 

2,514 

2,713 

South  Carolina 

3,137 

2,907 

South  Dakota 

3.274 

2,718 

Tennessee 

2.717 

3,026 

Texas 

2,798 

3,213 

Utah 

3,456 

2,972 

Vermont 

3.014 

2,517 

Virginia 

2,628 

2,618 

Washington 

2.738 

2,803 

West   Virginia 

2,970 

3.120 

Wisconsin 

2.977 

3,557 

Wyoming 

2.938 

2,641 

U.  8.  A. 

2,686 
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FiauKE  3 :  Farm  and  City  Feetility 
Farm  life  remains  a  major  determinant  of  high  fertility,  although  the  gap  between 
urban  and  farm  narrowed  slightly  during  the  1950's.    The  women  35-39  years  old  in 
1960  were  at  an  age  of  maximum  fertility  during  the  early  years  of  the  baby  boom. 


ty  differentials  have  persisted  for 
the  last  150  years,  but  the  gap  has 
narrowed.  "Wilson  H.  Grabill, 
Chief,  Family  and  Fertility  Statis- 
tics Branch,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
noted  that  19th  and  20th  Century 
data  concerning  urban  and  rural 
fertility  make  it  "unmistakably 
clear  that  the  urban-rural  differ- 
ence is  one  of  very  long  standing. 
[They  give]  unmistakable  evidence 
that  birth  rates  in  rural  areas  be- 
gan to  fall  almost  a  century  and 
one-half  ago,  and  that  the  trend 
was  parallel  (at  a  higher  level)  to 
the  falling  of  urban  birth  rates." 
Demographers   for   many  years 


studied  these  differences  in  terms 
of  simple  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lation categories.  Today,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  breaks  down 
rural  population  into  its  farm  and 
nonfarm  components;  the  rural 
nonfarm  population  has  become 
very  much  like  the  urban  in  many 
social  and  economic  characteristics. 
Although  the  many  young  city 
couples  who  move  to  the  country 
during  their  family-raising  years 
keep  rural,  nonfarm  fertility  some- 
what higher  than  urban  fertility, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  review  cur- 
rent fertility  differentials  in  terms 
of  farm  and  nonfarm  residence. 
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Figure  4:  Metropolitan  Living  Checks  Fertility 
In  1960,  63  percent  of  the  U.  S.  population    (113  million  people)   lived  in  the  212 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    The 
number  of  children  born  to  ever  married  women  35-39  living  in  SMSA's  was  lover  than 

that  of  other  women. 


"While  the  national  average  num- 
ber of  children  for  women  35-39 
who  had  been  married  was  2.7  in 
1960,  urban  women  had  2.5  and 
rural  women  had  3.2.  Among  rural 
women,  nonfarm  women  had  smal- 
ler families,  3.0  children,  than 
farm  women,  3.5  children. 

The  gap  between  farm  and  non- 
farm  fertility  narrowed  between 
1950  and  1960.  This  was  because 
nonfarm  women  took  a  greater  part 
than  farm  women  in  the  postwar 
baby  boom.  Farm  couples  have  al- 
ways had  high  fertility.  They  have 
not  been  deliberately  limiting  their 
families  as  much  as  other  couples, 
so  there  was  less  latitude  for  a 
postwar  fertility  increase  among 
farm  women. 


In  1950,  nonfarm  wives  35-39 
had  had  2.6  children,  farm  wives 
had  had  3.3 — half  again  as  many 
as  the  national  average,  2.2.  Dur- 
ing the  1950's,  the  average  number 
of  children  for  farm  women  in- 
creased by  only  4  percent  while 
that  for  nonfarm  women  increased 
17  percent.  Nonfarm  fertility  is 
becoming  more  urban  in  its  pat- 
tern; only  the  isolated  fertility  of 
farm  women  is  markedly  different. 

Within  urban  areas,  fertility 
trends  vary  by  size  of  place,  with 
the  lowest  fertility  in  the  largest 
cities.  These  differentials  are  also 
decreasing.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  fertility  lead  of  the  suburbs 
over  the  central  cities  is  greatest  in 
the  largest  urban  areas. 
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RELIGIOUS  DIFFERENTIALS 
ARE  DECREASING  SHARPLY 

Of  all  the  elements  in  a  person's 
life  and  background  which  may  af- 
fect the  number  of  children  he  has, 
the  most  basic  and  persistent  seems 
to  be  religion. 

Religion  is  concerned  with  the 
home  and  the  family.  Religion  is  a 
long-term  ideological  commitment, 
an  area  of  belief  where  even  the 
most  "modern"  thinkers  may  resist 
change  and  copy  the  ways  of  their 
parents.  Religion  is  often  explicit- 
ly related  to  fertility  practices.  For 
instance,  although  the  Catholic 
Church  recognises  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a  married  couple  to  limit 
their  children  to  the  number  they 
can  raise  in  health  and  well-being, 
its  communicants  are  told  to  use 
only  "natural"  methods  of  fertility 
control. 

The  fertility  pattern  is  highest 
for  Catholics,  lowest  for  Jews,  with 
Protestants  somewhere  in  between. 
The  1955  GAF  Study  confirmed 
these  differences. 

Data  relating  fertility  to  religion 


were  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  March  1957,  "Current  Pop- 
ulation Survey."  This  was  the  only 
time  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
asked,  tabulated  and  published  fer- 
tility information  by  religious  de- 
nomination. The  survey  indicated 
that  Protestant  fertility  varied 
widely  by  sect:  Baptists,  includ- 
ing nonwhite,  tended  to  have  even 
more  children  than  Catholics  while 
Presbyterians  had  as  few  as  did 
Jews.  It  is  possible  that  the  high 
fertility  of  some  Protestant  sects, 
such  as  the  Baptist,  with  their  large 
farm  and  southern  membership,  has 
increased  over-all  Protestant  fertil- 
ity to  a  point  where,  until  recently, 
it  appeared  that  Protestant-Cath- 
olic fertility  differences  were  di- 
minishing. 

However,  because  the  March  1957 
Survey  studied  only  broad  age 
groups  and  did  not  consider  differ- 
ences in  duration  of  marriage,  it 
somewhat  distorted  the  picture  of 
final  fertility  and  overemphasized 
the  likenesses  of  fertility  patterns 
of  the  three  major  religions.  Other 


Table  III:  Fertility  of  White  Wives,  by  Religion-,  1955  and  I960' 


Births  at  Time 

Most  Likely  Total 

of  Interview 

Expected  Bi 
1955 

rths 

Wife's  Religion  &  Age 

1955 

1960 

1960 

Total* 

2.1 

2.3 

3.0 

3.1 

Protestants — All 

2.1 

2.2 

2.9 

2.9 

18-24 

1.1 

1.3 

2.9 

2.8 

25-29 

2.0 

2.3 

3.0 

3.1 

30-34 

2.4 

2.6 

2.9 

3.0 

35-39 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

Catholics— All 

2.1 

2.5 

3.4 

3.7 

18-24 

1.2 

1.3 

3.8 

3.6 

25-29 

1.9 

2.5 

3.4 

4.1 

30-34 

2.4 

3.0 

3.3 

3.8 

35-39 

2.6 

3.0 

3.1 

3.4 

•Includes  Jewish  and  "other"  wives.    None   of   these  had   statistically   significant 
changes,  1955-1960. 
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studies  in  the  mid-1950's  also  indi- 
cate that  the  religious  fertility  dif- 
ferentials were  narrowing.  But 
more  recent  studies  show  that  they 
are  widening  again. 

A  major  conclusion  of  "The 
Third  Child,"  a  volume  reporting 
the  findings  of  a  study  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  Population  Re- 
search at  Princeton  University, 
states  that  religion  "is  the  strong- 
est of  all  major  social  characteris- 
tics in  its  influence  on  fertility." 

REUGIOUS  DIFFERENTIALS 
SHOWN  IN  GAF  STUDIES 

The  widening  of  religious  differ- 
entials in  fertility  is  reflected  in 
data  from  the  1955  and  1960  GAF 
studies  for  white  wives,  18  to  39 
years  of  age. 

The  1955  Study  found  that  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  wives  in  the 
various  age  groups  had  had  about 
the  same  number  of  births  by  the 
time  of  the  interview.  However,  the 
Catholic  wives  had  been  1.5  years 
older,  on  the  average,  when  they 
had  married,  thus  they  had  had  less 
time  in  which  to  bear  children. 
"When  age  at  marriage  was  the 
same,  the  Catholics  had  had  some- 

Table  rV:  Expected  Fekttutt  for 

White  Wcxten  by  Religion  and 

Education,  1960* 

Most  Likely  Total  Num- 
ber of  Expected  Births 


Total* 


Protes- 
tants 


Cath- 
olics 


Total 

3.1 

2.9 

3.7 

College 

3.0 

2.8 

4.1 

High  School 

4  yrs. 

3.0      ■ 

2.8 

3.6 

High  School 

1-3  yrs. 

3.3 

3.1 

3.6 

Grade  School 

3.7 

3.4 

4.3 

•Includes  Jewish  and  "other"  wives. 


what  more  children.  Furthermore, 
the  Catholics  expected  to  have  sig- 
nificantly more  children  than  the 
Protestants  when  their  families 
were  completed,  3.4  as  compared 
with  2.9. 

By  the  time  the  1960  GAP  Study 
interviews  were  conducted,  howev- 
er, the  Catholic  wives  had  already 
had  significantly  more  children 
than  the  Protestant  wives  in  all  age 
groups  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  in  spite  of  the  shorter  av- 
erage duration  of  their  marriages. 
The  difference  between  the  expect- 
ed size  of  completed  family  had 
also  widened.  The  total  number  of 
births  expected  by  the  Catholics 
was  substantially  larger  in  1960 
(3.7)  than  in  1955  (3.4),  whereas 
the  expectations  of  the  Protestants 
remained  the  same   (2.9), 

Several  hypotheses  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  this  recent  widening  of 
religious  differentials.  Young  Cath- 
olic couples,  particularly  children 
of  European  immigrants,  may  once 
have  felt  great  social  and  economic 
pressures  to  keep  families  small, 
and  now,  being  more  assimilated 
into  the  total  population,  may  feel 
free  to  have  families  as  large  as 
they  want.  Or,  possibly  young 
Catholics  may  not  yet  have  faced 
up  to  the  economic  realities  of  rais- 
ing large  families. 

Other  possible  reasons  for  widen- 
ing religious  differentials  are  that 
today's  Catholics  may  be  more 
closely  associated  with  the  Church, 
more  likely  to  have  attended 
Church  schools.  The  whole  U.  S. 
population  in  recent  years  has  be- 
come both  more  prosperous  and 
more  interested  in  the  home  and 
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family;  Catholics  are  more  likely 
than  Protestants  to  have  increased 
family  size  accordingly. 

The  1960  GAF  Study  showed 
that  college-educated  Catholic  wom- 
en expected  almost  as  many  chil- 
dren as  Catholics  who  had  only  a 
grade  school  education,  while  the 
high  school  graduates  expected  few- 
er children.  Among  Protestants, 
the  expectations  of  college  gradu- 
ates were  the  same  as  those  of 
high  school  graduates.  The  widest 
Catholic-Protestant  differentials 
are  those  found  among  the  college- 
educated. 

STRIKING  INCREASE  IN 
RAOAL  DIFFERENTIALS 

The  fertility  difference  between 
whites  and  nonwhites  has  widened 
dramatically  since  World  War  II, 
and  this  trend  continues. 

The  proportion  of  nonwhites  in 
the  1960  U.  S.  population  was  11.2 
percent,  of  which  Negroes  were  10.6 
percent.  Most  other  nonwhites, 
notably  Chinese  and  Japanese,  have 
relatively  low  fertility,  while  that 
of  American  Indians  is  high.  Over- 
all fertility  for  the  other  nonwhite 
group  is  not  extreme. 

Fertility  of  nonwhites  has  been 
higher  than  that  of  whites  since  at 
least  the  middle  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. Only  in  the  earliest  days  of 
slavery,  when  more  men  than  wom- 
en were  brought  from  Africa,  were 
Negro  birth  rates  low.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  19th  Century,  fertility 
of  the  two  racial  groups  was  close ; 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century, 
the  gap  widened  as  white  fertility 
began  to  fall  slowly  while  nonwhite 
fertility  remained  high. 


Between  1900  and  1940,  the  non- 
white  birth  rate  fell  faster  than 
the  already  fairly  low  white  rate 
and  the  fertility  difference  nar- 
rowed again. 

After  the  second  World  War, 
and  particularly  in  the  1950's,  non- 
whites  surged  ahead  of  whites  in 
the  baby  boom — and  their  fertility 
remains  high  today  despite  the  re- 
cent decline  in  the  national  birth 
rate.  This  great  increase  is  partly 
due  to  better  health  among  non- 
whites.  The  proportion  of  childless 
nonwhite  women  has  declined  ap- 
preciably in  recent  years.  This 
might  partly  reflect  the  fact  that 
involuntary  sterility  due  to  vene- 
real disease  has  been  reduced  with 
the  use  of  antibiotics. 

Comparative  fertility  in  the  last 
three  census  years  is  shown  below. 
Note  that  among  ever-married 
women  in  their  late  30's  white  fer- 
tility grew  by  18  percent  while 
nonwhite  fertility  grew  by  24  per- 
cent during  the  last  decade. 


Women  Ever 
Married 


Children  Ever 
Born 


35-39 


1940         1950         1960 


U.S.  Total  2.4  2.2  2.7 

White  2.4  2.2  2.6 

Nonwhite  2.9  2.5  3.1 

Within  the  nonwhite  total  (3.1), 
there  are  also  significant  variations, 
which  are  shown  in  Table  VII. 
Only  among  southern  Negroes  is 
the  total  of  children  born  above  the 
total  national  figure  (2.7)  for  all 
women.  In  the  South  such  women 
had  3.6  children ;  in  the  Northeast, 
2.4;  in  the  North  Central  region, 
2.7 ;  and  in  the  West,  2.6. 

Younger  native  white  women 
nowadays  have  more  children  than 
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ETHNIC  GR  NATIONAL  ORIGIN 

FiQOEE  5:   Racial  Differences  in  Feetility 
As  measured  by  children  per  married  woman,  the  American  Indian,  the  Negro  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  are  the  most  fertile.  More  than  83  percent  of  all  births  are  among  native- 
born  white  women. 


do  foreign-born  wliite  women,  2.6 
and  2.3  children,  respectively.  This 
reverses  a  long-standing  trend  of 
higher  fertility  among  newcomers 
to  our  shores. 

Current  fertility  data  indicate 
that  racial  differentials  continue  to 
widen.  "While  fertility  rates  and 
birth  rates  of  both  whites  and  non- 
whites  rose  after  "World  "War  II, 
the  increase  was  greater  among  non- 
whites,  and  their  subsequent  de- 
clines have  been  smaller.  The  white 


fertility  rate  in  1962,  107.5,  was 
scarcely  higher  than  in  1946,  100.4. 
But  the  nonwhite  fertility  rate  in 
1962,  148.7,  was  still  substantially 
higher  than  the  1946  figure,113.9. 
Over-all  fertility  of  urban  white 
wives  was  actually  higher  than  for 
urban  nonwhite  wives  in  both  1940 
and  1950.  Since  then,  more  rural 
nonwhites  reside  in  cities  where 
they  are  exposed  to  better  health 
facilities.  Now  their  fertility  ex- 
ceeds that  of  whites.  The  number 
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of  children  averaged  by  urban  non- 
white  women  increased  by  almost 
50  percent  during  the  1950's. 

However,  Donald  J.  Bogue,  di- 
rector of  the  Community  and  Fam- 
ily Study  Center  and  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Population  Research 
and  Training  Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  has  found  that 
Negro  women  in  the  slums  of  Chi- 
cago actually  want  smaller  families 
than  whites — but  have  larger  fam- 
ilies. While  urban  living  eventual- 
ly brings  a  decline  in  fertility 
through  wider  use  of  contracep- 
tives, the  assimilation  by  rural  mi- 
grants to  urban  cultural  patterns 
takes  time.  This  is  particularly  so 
where  large  groups  live  closely  to- 
gether after  coming  to  the  cities,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  Negro  new- 
comers to  northern  cities  and  Pu- 
erto Ricans  to  New  York  City. 

Moreover,  although  economic  and 
social  conditions  for  the  Negro  have 
improved  somewhat,  the  improve- 
ment has  not  apparently  been  suf- 
ficient to  motivate  widespread  vise 
of  contraceptives.  When  opportun- 
ities are  equal  for  the  races,  non- 
whites  do  cut  back  the  size  of  their 
families.     The    1960   GAF    Study 


Table  V:  Expected  Fertility  by 
Color  and  Education  I960' 


Most  Likely 

Expected 

Births 

Percent 

Nonwhite 

White 

Difference 

Total               3.6 

3.1 

15 

College            2.4 

3.0 

—20 

High  School 

4  yrs.           2.9 

3.0 

—  4 

High  School 

1-3  yrs.        3.7 

3.3 

15 

Grade 

School         4.7 

3.7 

28 

found  that  fertility  expectations  of 
both  whites  and  nonwhites  drop 
with  more  education.  In  fact,  high- 
er education  apparently  provides 
more  motivation  to  limit  fertility 
for  nonwhites  than  for  whites.  Non. 
white  women  with  a  grammar 
school  education  expected  4.7  chil- 
dren compared  with  3.7  expected 
by  white  women.  But  among  wom- 
en who  had  graduated  from  college, 
nonwhite  women  expected  only  2.4 
children  compared  with  3.0  expect- 
ed by  white  women.  This  is  prob- 
ably because  nonwhites  with  ad- 
vanced education  are  under  extra- 
ordinary social  and  economic  pres- 
sures and  so  choose  to  limit  their 
families. 

THE  FERTILITY  OF  THE 
WORKING  WIITE 

Despite,  indeed  partly  because  of, 
the  great  surge  in  baby  production 
since  1946,  a  larger  proportion  of 
American  women  are  working  than 
ever  before.  The  rising  costs  of 
raising  more  children,  and  the 
higher  hopes  of  Americans  both  en- 
courage the  two-paycheck  family. 
This  working-wife  trend  has,  in 
turn,  not  signaled  a  decline  in  fer- 
tility but  rather  a  restructuring  of 
the  work  and  marriage  pattern  of 
the  average  woman. 

In  1940,  as  now,  girls  just  out  of 
school  or  college  were  eager  to  take 
jobs  for  a  few  years  before  they 
married  and  started  having  their 
families;  after  marriage  they  were 
unlikely  to  return  to  work.  Now 
American  women  tend  to  marry 
younger  and  have  their  children 
earlier — more  have  their  first  child 
at  age  19  than  at  any  other  age  and 
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most  have  their  last  before  they  are 
30.  This  leaves  many  active  years 
in  which  they  can  take  on  work 
apart  from  homemaking,  husband- 
tending  and  heir-raising.  By  1960, 
women  were  streaming  back  into 
the  labor  force  a  few  years  after 
their  last  child  was  born,  often  to 
stay  on  the  job  for  many  years. 
The  proportion  working  in  their 
early  50's  (46  percent)  is  actually 
higher  than  that  of  those  in  their 
early  20's  (45  percent).  Almost  30 
percent  of  all  women  in  their  early 
60's  hold  jobs. 

In  1890,  less  than  one  wife  in  20 
was  in  the  labor  force;  by  1950,  it 
was  one  in  five ;  and  by  1960,  one  in 
three.  Historically,  the  proportion 
of  wives  in  the  labor  force  has 
lagged  behind  that  of  unmarried 
women,  but  today,  the  proportions 
are  about  equal  since  more  and 
more  wives,  more  and  more  moth- 
ers, are  taking  jobs.  The  line  be- 
tween the  working  woman  and  the 
homemaker  has  become  blurred  as 
many  more  American  women  find  it 
possible  to  be  at  once  wife,  mother 
and  wage-earner. 

Many  of  the  middle-aged  women 
with  jobs  are  mothers  working  to 
ease  family  budgets  sorely  strained 
by  the  high  cost  of  raising  and  edu- 
cating children.  Many  have  part- 
time  jobs — the  more  easily  to  do 
double  duty  as  wage-earners;  and 
homemakers.  Women  in  their  60's 
often  work  part-time  to  supplement 
social  security  income. 

The  financial  burden  of  children 
now  means  that  wives  with  school- 
age  children  are  more  likely  to 
work  than  wives  with  none :  42  per- 


cent of  the  wives  whose  children 
are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  17 
are  working,  compared  with  just 
36  percent  of  wives  with  no  chil- 
dren. Even  wives  with  very  young 
children  take  jobs — 21  percent  of 
those  with  children  six  years  old 
or  less. 

Although  working  women  con- 
tinue to  have  and  to  expect  fewer 
children  than  women  who  do  not 
work,  the  difi'erence  is  not  as  great 
as  it  has  been.  In  1960,  working 
wives  35-39  had  had  2.2  children, 
nonworking  wives  had  had  3.0.  The 
increase  during  the  1950's  was 
greater  among  working  than  non- 
working  wives,  43  and  23  percent, 
respectively.  This  is  because  more 
mothers  had  joined  the  labor  force, 
and  because  working  women  were 
less  reluctant  to  have  children. 

The  higher  fertility  of  non- 
workers  is  uniformly  true  for  whites 
and  nonwhites  of  every  age  group. 
This  work  difference  dominates  the 
racial  differences:  in  all  but  the 
youngest  age  groups,  a  white  wom- 
an who  does  not  work  is  likely  to 
have  more  children  than  a  working 
nonwhite  woman. 

Among  young  working  women, 
nouM-hites  tend  to  have  considerab- 
ly more  children  than  whites.  But 
among  women  25  and  over,  the  fer- 
tility of  white  and  nonwhite  work- 
ers is  much  closer  to  each  other 
than  to  that  of  nonworkers. 

The  continuing  fertility  differ- 
ence between  working  and  non- 
working  wives  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  those  who  are  sterile  or 
sub-fecund  are  more  likely  to  take 
and  keep  jobs.    The  GAP  Studies 
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found  also  that  among  wives  with 
normal  capacity  to  bear  children, 
those  in  the  labor  force  were  much 
more  likely  to  have  completely 
planned  fertility  than  those  who 
were  not  working. 

HUSBAND'S  OCCUPATION 
A  MINOR  FACTOR 

"Wives  of  white-collar  workers 
tend  to  have  smaller  families  than 
wives  of  blue-collar  workers.  This 
gap  widened  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century  because  white-collar 
couples  adopted  contraception  ear- 
lier and  in  greater  proportion  than 
blue-collar  couples.  These  differ- 
ences now  seem  to  be  narrowing 
rapidly. 

The  1910  Census  was  the  first  to 
show  fertility  related  to  husband's 
occupation.  Farm  wives  had  high- 
est fertility.  Wives  of  men  in  cleri- 
cal, professional,  technical,  man- 
agerial and  official  occupations  had 
lowest  fertility.  This  same  pattern 
is  evident  today — but  there  have 
been  significant  fluctuations  in  the 
interim. 

Between  1910  and  1940,  there 
was  a  decline  in  the  fertility  of 
women  with  husbands  in  all  the 
major  occupational  groups.  The 
decline  was  particularly  large  in 
the  professional  groups  and,  among 
whites,  was  quite  small  among 
farmers'  wives. 

Since  1940,  the  picture  has 
changed  significantly:  while  the 
white-collar  groups  still  have  low- 
est  fertility,  their  fertility  increase 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
group  in  the  1950's. 

During  the  1940's,  fertility  of 
some  groups,  including  white-collar 


and  some  farm  groups,  was  increas- 
ing while  that  of  others  was  de- 
creasing. In  the  1950's,  fertility  of 
all  groups  was  growing,  except  for 
wives  of  farmers  and  farm  man- 
agers, whose  fertility  fell  off  slight- 
ly.     Almost     without     exception, 
groups  with  lowest  fertility  gained 
most,  and  those  with  high  fertility 
gained  least.   The  gap  between  oc- 
cupational   groups,     though    still 
marked,  was  closing.    White  wives 
35-39  of  professional  and  technical 
men,  who  had  averaged  1.8  chil- 
dren in  1950,  had  had  2.5  in  1960 
— an  increase  of  almost  40  percent. 
Wives   of  laborers,    on   the   other 
hand,  increased  only  from  2.9  chil- 
dren to  3.0,  just  3  percent;  and 
wives  of  farm  laborers  and  foremen 
from  3.7  to  4.0  children,  8  percent. 
These  data  are  restricted  to  wom- 
en married  and  living  with  their 
husbands  at  the  time  of  the  Census. 
The  fertility  of  such  women  is  high- 
er than  that  of  the  broader  cate- 
gory of  women  who  had  ever  mar- 
ried. 

Detailed  Census  figures  give  some 
of  the  more  extreme  fertility  vari- 
ations. Among  white  wives  35-44, 
lowest  fertility — 2.0  children — is 
found  among  tailors  and  furriers. 
Also  with  relatively  few  children 
were  operators  of  elevators,  textile 
and  knitting  machines;  waiters, 
bartenders  and  counter  workers; 
clerical  workers,  bookkeepers,  ac- 
countants and  auditors ;  artists  and 
art  teachers;  authors,  editors  and 
reporters;  musicians  and  music 
teachers ;  social  scientists ;  and  med- 
ical and  dental  technicians. 
The  latter  averaged  fewest  chil- 
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dren  among  the  low-fertility  pro- 
fessional group  (2.1).  Highest  fer- 
tility in  the  group  was  registered 
by  physicians  and  surgeons  (2.9) 
and  clergymen  (2.8). 

Occupational  groups  with  high- 
est fertility  were  lumbermen,  rafts- 
men and  woodchoppers  (4.0)  and 
farm  laborers   (3.7). 

The  fertility  expectations  report- 
ed in  the  1955  GAF  Study  likewise 
indicated  that  the  occupation-fer- 
tility gap  is  closing.  When  group- 
ing wives  by  broad  class  of  hus- 
band's occupation — upper  and  low- 
er white-collar,  upper  and  lower 
blue-collar,  farm,  armed  forces — 
there  were  few  large  differences. 
The  "most  likely"  expectation  of 
all  groups  but  farm  wives  ranged 
between  2.8  and  3.1  children.  Farm 
wives  expected  3.7.  Freedman, 
"Whelpton  and  Campbell  comment: 

Among  the  nonfarm  groups,  there  is  a 
slight  relationship  between  occupation 
and  expected  fertility,  but  it  is  not  great. 

The  occupational  differences  in  ex- 
pected fertility  are  much  greater  for  the 
earlier  cohorts  than  for  the  more  recent 
cohorts,  which  suggests  that  a  definite 
narrowing  of  the  occupational  differences 
in  fertility  is  under  way.* 


BOTH  RICH  AND  POOR  HAVE 
MORE  CHILDREN 

The  tendency  of  the  well-to-do 
to  have  fewer  children  than  poorer 
people  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
early  19th  Century,  Personal  afflu- 
ence of  that  period  can  be  meas- 
ured through  records  of  taxable 
property,  agricultural  land  and 
livestock  holdings,  and  slaves 
owned. 

These  fertility  differences  re- 
main but,  like  those  by  occupation 
and  edueation  of  parents,  they 
seem  to  be  dying  out.  They  are  far 
more  prevalent  among  older  peo- 
ple. This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  more  widespread  acceptance 
and  use  of  family  planning  meth- 
ods by  most  younger  couples,  re- 
gardless of  means. 

Today  the  relationship  of  fertil- 
ity and  affluence  is  usually  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  income.  This  pre- 
sents some  serious  difficulties  as 
income  is  often  related  to  other  fac- 
tors, suck  as  age  and  generation, 
which  may  affect  fertility  far  more. 
Older  wage  earners  generally  earn 
more,  so  wives  of  men  with  high 
incomes,  more  likely  to  be  older 


Table  VI:  Number  of  Children  Ever  Born  per  White  Wife  Aged  35-39, 
BT  Occupation  Group  of  Husband,  1940,  1950  asd  1960  Censuses^-  "" 


Percent  Increase 

r 

or  Decrease 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1950-1960 

Farm   Laborers  &   Foremen 

3.6 

3.7 

4.0 

+  8.1 

Farmers  &  Farm   Managers 

3.5 

3.3 

3.2 

—  3.0 

Laborers,  except  Farm  &  Mine 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

-f  3.4 

Operatives,  etc. 

2.6 

2.5 

2.8 

-1-12.0 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  etc. 

2.4 

2.2 

2.7 

-f22.7 

Service  Workers 

including  Private  Household 

2.1 

2.0 

2.5 

-f25.0 

Clerical,  Sales,  etc. 

1.7 

1.8 

2.4 

-f33.3 

Managers,  Officials 

&  I*roprieter3,  excluding  Farm 

1.9 

2.0 

2.5 

-f25.0 

Professional   &  Technical 

1.7 

1.8 

2.5 

-1-38.8 
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•women,  have  had  time  to  have  more 
children.  Or  a  high  family  income 
may  simply  mean  that  husband 
and  wife  both  work — and  working 
wives  tend  to  have  fewer  children. 
An  individual's  income  may  vary 
widely  over  the  years.  Moreover, 
the  inconstancy  of  money  makes 
comparisons  over  time  difficult;  a 
$7,000  annual  income  in  1940  looks 
very  different  in  1960.  Despite 
these  qualifying  factors,  analyses 
of  the  relationship  of  fertility  to 
income  do  supply  useful  informa- 
tion. 

The  1960  Census  showed  that  the 
traditional  pattern  of  higher  income- 
fewer  children  predominated  only 
in  the  youngest  (15-24)  and  eldest 
(45  and  over)  age  groups.  The 
former  age  group  is  one  of  very 
high  fertility,  and  might  have  chil- 
dren regardless  of  income.  Dura- 
tion of  marriage  is  also  a  factor. 
Those  whose  incomes  are  highest 
are  likely  to  be  at  the  upper  age  of 
the  group,  married  longer — and 
thus  more  likely  to  have  children. 

The  latter  group  (45  and  over) 
apparently  is  the  legacy  of  the  old 
pattern.  For  women  between  25- 
44,  a  reverse  pattern  by  and  large 
prevailed.  Those  whose  husbands 
had  no  income  had  fewer  children 
than  those  whose  income  was  less 
than  $2,000.  Then,  as  income  of 
the  husband  rose,  the  number  of 
children  began  to  decrease,  but  only 
until  some  middle  range  of  income 
was  reached.  Then  fertility  began 
to  increase  slightly. 

None  of  these  fluctuations  was 
great,  however.  Among  wives  35- 
39,  for  instance,  the  fertility  range 
for  all  incomes  was  between  2.6 


and  3.1  children.  Thus,  it  appears 
fair  to  say  that  in  America  today 
fertility  is  little  influenced  by  in- 
come. Grabill,  discussing  a  fertil- 
ity survey  taken  in  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis in  1941,  gives  some  ex- 
planation for  this  new  pattern: 

This  survey  found  a  direct  relation 
between  fertility  and  the  husband's  aver- 
age annual  earnings  since  marriage,  but 
only  for  couples  who  claimed  that  they 
had  been  successful  in  controlling  the 
number  and  spacing  of  all  their  children. 
Poor  people  who  knew  how  to  limit  their 
families  had  fewer  children  than  wealthy 
people  who  had  the  same  knowledge. 
However,  in  that  study,  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  couples  in  the  lowest  income  group 
(under  $1,200)  and  45  per  cent  of  those 
in  the  highest  group  ($3,000  or  more) 
had  successfully  planned  the  number  and 
spacing  of  all  their  children.'^ 

The  1955  GAF  Study  of  fertility 
expectations  found  that  while  in- 
come of  the  husband  was  inversely 
related  to  fertility,  particularly  in 
older  age  groups,  differences  were 
not  great. 

When  family  income  rather  than 
income  of  the  husband  was  consid- 
ered, however,  greater  differentials 
appeared.  Families  with  incomes 
of  $7,000  or  more  expected  2.7  chil- 
dren while  families  with  incomes 
less  than  $3,000  expected  3.4.  These 
differentials  are  confirmed  in  per- 
formance by  the  1960  Census  data. 
In  family  income,  a  high  figure 
may  indicate  a  second  pay-check 
— the  working  wife  again.  The 
GAF  authors  stated : 

.  .  .  couples  with  low  family'iucomes, 
are  more  likely  to  be  those  in  w^ich  the 
wife  does  not  work  and  has  relatively 
many  births,  while  the  couples  with  high 
family  incomes  are  more  heavily  weighted 
with  those  that  include  working  wives 
who  have  relatively  few  children. 
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Because  the  strong  relationship  of  fer- 
tility to  family  inoome  is  due  primarily 
to  the  influence  of  the  wife's  employment 
status  and  not  to  the  family  income  per 
86,  we  cannot  say  that  family  income 
alone  has  much  influence  on  fertility.'* 

Increasing  urbanization  dimin- 
ishes fertility  differences.  Accord- 
ing to  a  special  analysis  of  nonfarm 
population  in  the  GAF  Study,  the 
high  income — low  fertility  pattern 
did  not  exist  among  the  indigenous 
nonfarm  couples.  In  several  groups 
a  slight  reverse  pattern  was  actual- 
ly evident.  Farm  migrants  largely 
held  to  the  traditional  pattern, 
though  it  disappeared  when  fam- 
ilies kno'WTi  to  be  poor  planners  or 
to  have  fecundity  impairments 
were  eliminated. 

The  authors  appear  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  slightly  higher 
fertility  among  high  income,  non- 
farm  couples.  Rather,  they  com- 
ment that  the  small  dimensions  of 
the  trend  are  "not  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  rational  behavior  by 
truly  urban  couples  who  can  have 
just  the  number  of  children  they 
want  will  result  in  strong  positive 
association."  They  suggest  that  the 
small  positive  correlation  is  only  a 
transitional  stage  to  a  stronger  cor- 
relation which  will  develop  when 
most  of  the  population  has  been  off 
the  farm  for  several  generations. 

They  also  suggest  that  even  with 
plenty  of  money,  people  do  not 
seem  to  want  more  than  a  moderate 
number  of  children,  perhaps  four. 
This  may  be  because  the  more  pros- 
perous tend  to  give  more  advan- 
tages, including  a  good  education, 
to  existing  children  rather  than 
having  more  children.  The  authors 


also  state  that  income  may  not  be 
the  best  indication  of  a  family's 
economic  status. 

OTHER  SOaO-ECONOMIC 
DIFFERENTIALS 

During  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  Centuries,  when  the  lines  be- 
tween the  W'ell-to-do  and  the  poor 
were  fairly  clear,  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  strongly  affected  fer- 
tility. The  wealthy,  more  highly 
educated  people  had  smaller  fami- 
lies than  the  less  affluent. 

These  relationships  remain  but 
they  are  rapidly  falling  off  as  eco- 
nomic and  social  differences  them- 
selves begin  to  be  blurred  in  a  high- 
ly prosperous  post-World  War  II 
United  States.  The  increasing  ur- 
banization, the  extension  of  the 
public  education  and  communica- 
tion systems  and  improvement  in 
the  general  level  of  living  have 
leavened  desires  about  family  size. 
Widespread  knowledge  and  use  of 
contraception  have  implemented 
the  desire  to  limit  family  size. 

Moreover,  the  often  opposite  pat- 
terns of  fertility — economic  and 
social  relationships  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants — may  temper  ex- 
treme variations  of  the  separate 
groups  and  thus  lessen  the  differen- 
tials for  the  over-all  population. 

The  "Current  Population  Sur- 
vey," released  in  March  1957  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  combined 
socio-economic  groups  to  test  the 
fertility  pattern  of  individuals 
grouped  by  some  combination  of 
education,  occupation,  and  income. 
Women  15-44  and  women  45  and 
over  were  divided  into  seven  groups. 
The    highest    socio-economic    level 
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(Group  A)  included  women  with 
at  least  a  high  school  education  and 
who  were  married  to  professional, 
technical  or  managerial  husbands 
earning  more  than  $5,000  in  1956. 
The  lowest  level  (Group  G)  includ- 
ed women  with  less  than  a  complete 
elementary  education  who  were 
married  to  operatives,  service  work- 
ers or  laborers  earning  less  than 
$3,500  in  1956.  The  balance  of 
women  were  distributed  in  various 
combinations  between  these  two 
groups. 

For  both  women  past  childbear- 
ing  and  women  under  45,  socio- 
economic status  showed  a  clear  and 
progressively  inverse  relationship 
with  fertility.  However,  the  range 
of  variation  was  significantly  less 
among  younger  women :  2.0  chil- 
dren for  Group  A,  and  3.0  for 
Group  G,  compared  with  1.9  and 
3.6,  respectively,  among  the  older 
women. 

The  authors  of  the  1955  GAF 
Study  believed  that  socio-economic 
fertility  differentials  may  have 
been  decreasing  before  1955 : 

.  .  .  The  disappearance  of  the  tradi- 
tional fertility  variations  is  the  result  of 
two  opposite  trends:  (1)  a  rise  in  the 
fertility  of  groups  with  higher  status  and 
of  urban  people  generally,  and  (2)  a  de- 
cline in  the  fertility  of  groups  with  lower 
status  and  of  people  living  on  farms.  The 
rise  in  the  fertility  of  higher  status  and 
urban  groups  appears  to  be  associated 
with  a  change  in  their  attitudes,  which 
are  now  favorable  to  somewhat  larger 
families  than  was  the  case  20  or  30  years 
ago.  The  decline  in  the  fertility  of  the 
lower  status  and  rural  groups  seems  due 
to  their  increasing  preference  for  niod- 
erate-ai2ed  families  implementod  by  their 
increasingly  extensive  and  successfsl  use 
of  contraception.^ 


EDUCATIONAL  DIFFERENCES 
LEVELING  OFF 

Education  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  regulator  of  fertility. 
People  who  have  had  high  school 
or  college  educations  are  far  more 
likely  to  plan  their  activities  effi- 
ciently, including  family  size,  than 
those  with  little  schooling.  On  the 
other  hand,  people  with  little 
schooling  are  likely  to  marry  earli- 
er, to  have  their  children  earlier 
and  closer  together,  and  to  have 
larger  families. 

Although  these  educational  fer- 
tility differentials  still  exist,  they 
are  substantially  smaller  today. 
The  tide  of  change  is  so  strong  that 
some  demographers  have  predicted 
that  eventually  women  with  the 
most  education  may  have  the  larg- 
est families.  Among  nonwhites,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  traditional  edu- 
cation differential  remains  very 
strong. 

The  1910  Census  indicated  that 
native  white  wives  who  were  illiter- 
ate had  strikingly  larger  com- 
pleted families  (5.9  children)  than 
did  wives  who  were  literate  (3.5). 

Both  the  1940  and  1950  Censuses 
showed  that  for  all  age  groups, 
women  with  less  education  had 
more  children.  Although  the  dif- 
ferentials decreased  slightly  dur- 
ing the  1940's,  in  1950  the  average 
completed  family  of  white  wives 
35-39  vsdth  a  grade  school  educa- 
tion or  less  (2.8  children)  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  of  wom- 
en with  four  or  more  years  of  col- 
lege (1.7).  Nonwhite  women  with 
an  elementary  education  or  less 
had  the  same  sized  family  as  their 
white  counterparts  (2.8  children). 
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but  nonwhite  women  witli  four  or 
more  years  of  college  had  even 
smaller  families  (1.1)  than  white 
women  of  similar  educational 
achievement. 

By  1960,  although  fertility  of  all 
educational  groups  had  increased 
among  whites,  that  of  the  college- 
educated  had  increased  markedly 
and  the  fertility  gap  was  nearly 
closed.  White  wives  35-39  with  an 
elementary  education  had  2.9  chil- 
dren, those  with  four  years  of  col- 
lege had  2.5.  Only  the  farthest  ex- 
tremes followed  the  traditional 
rule :  women  with  no  schooling  had 
4.2  children,  those  with  graduate 
training  just  2.1. 

Among  nonwhites,  the  highest 
fertility  for  wives  with  no  school- 
ing was  the  same,  4.2,  but  that  for 
wives  with  graduate  work  was  low- 
er, 1.5.  Nonwhite  wives  of  elemen- 
tary and  some  high  school  educa- 
tion had  more  children  than  their 
white  counterparts,  but  those  with 
some  college  education  had  fewer. 
Nonwhite  differentials  by  educa- 
tion did  not  change  much  during 


the  1950's,  and  a  strong  traditional 
inverse  relationship  remains. 

City  life,  "an  education  in  it- 
self," tends  to  lessen  fertility  dif- 
ferentials due  to  education.  In 
1960,  in  urbanized  areas,  white 
wives  35-39,  with  elementary  edu- 
cation and  those  with  college  edu- 
cation registered  almost  the  same 
fertility,  2.5  and  2.4  children,  re- 
spectively. Even  the  urban  wom- 
en with  no  schooling  had  much 
lower  fertility  (3.6)  than  in  the 
population  (with  no  schooling)  at 
large  (4.2)  and  so  were  closer  to 
the  over-all  averages.  The  rapid 
growth  of  urban  population  now 
and  in  the  future  is  expected  to  re- 
duce further  the  fertility  gap  be- 
tween the  educated  and  poorly  edu- 
cated women. 

Using  the  GAF  sample,  Ronald 
Frecdman  and  Doris  P.  Slesinger 
made  a  study  of  the  nonfarm  pop- 
ulation, divided  between  migrants 
from  farms  and  those  born  in  the 
nonfarm  areas,  i.e.,  "indigenous 
nonfarm  couples."  The  relation  of 
expected  fertility  to  education  was 


Table  VII :  Number  of  Children  Born  per  Ever  Married  Woman  Aged  35-39 
BY  Her  Level  of  Educational  Attainment  1940,  1950  and  1960  Censuses"" 


Years  of  School 
Completed 


Grade  School: 

None 

1-4  years 

5-8  years 

8  years 
High  School: 

1-3  years 

4  years 
College : 

1-3  years 

4  years 


White 


1940 


4.1 
4.1 

2.6 

2  T*" 

2.2 
1.8 

1.7 


4  years  or  more      1.4 


■Less  than  8  years. 
*7  and  8  years. 


1950 


3.1' 

2.5 

2.2 
1.9 

1.8 

1.7 


1960 


4.2 
3.8 

3.0 
2.9 

2.7 
2.5 

2.5 
2.5 
2.4 


Nonwhite 


1940 


3.2 
3.3 
2.3 
2.4"* 

2.1 
1.8 

1.6 

1.0 


1950 


2.9' 

2.4 

2.2 
1.6 

1.4 

1.1 


1960 


4.2 
4.0 
3.6 
3.3 

3.1 
2.5 

2.2 
1.9 

1.7 
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much  more  pronouncecl  among  cou- 
ples married  more  than  ten  years. 
Among  all  couples  in  that  group, 
the  more  educated  expected  to  have 
fewer  children  than  the  less  edu- 
cated. This  traditional  inverse  pat- 
tern held,  but  to  a  lesser  degree 
among  farm  migrant  couples  mar- 
ried less  than  ten  years.  However, 
among  indigenous  nonfarm  couples 
married  less  than  ten  years,  slight- 
ly more  children  were  expected  by 
the  more  educated  women  than  by 
the  less  educated.  The  authors  cau- 
tion that  none  of  the  correlations 
were  very  large,  but  state:  "The 
different  patterns  for  those  married 
for  less  and  those  married  for  more 
than  ten  years  may  reflect  a  basic 
historical  change.  .  .  ."^ 

The  Population  Reference  Bu- 
reau's College  Study  was  one  of 
the  first  to  report  the  trend  of  larg- 
er families  among  the  better  edu- 
cated. Each  year  between  1946  and 
1955,  the  Study  recorded  and  re- 
ported data  confirming  that  the  fer- 
tility performance  of  college  wom- 
en only  ten  years  after  graduation 
was  higher  than  that  of  graduates 
of  a  generation  earlier.  A  "post- 
script" to  the  1955  survey,  pub- 
lished in  the  September  1959  Fop- 
ulation  Bulletin  stated: 

Even  though  the  younger  graduates 
had  babies  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  older 
graduates,  their  contribution  to  the  post- 
war baby  boom  was  not  as  great  as  either 
high  school  or  grade  school  graduates.  So 
the  differential  birth  rate  which  has  con- 
cerned eugcnicists  and  others  still  per- 
sists. 

The  1955  GAF  Study  of  fertility 
expectations  of  wives  now  in  their 
childbearing  years  indicated  that 
the   only   important   difference   is 


whether  or  not  a  wife  has  gone  to 
high  school  at  all.  This  is  signifi- 
cant for  both  the  number  of  chil- 
dren she  has  and  the  total  number 
she  expects.  "Wives  with  complete 
high  school  or  college  education  had 
about  the  same  number  of  children 
(1.8  and  2.1)  and  expected  about 
three.  But  women  with  no  more 
than  a  grade  school  education  had 
2.9  children  and  expected  3.6. 

TWO-PLUS  FOR  TWO 

The  quantitative  measure  of  the 
current  fertility  pattern  comes  into 
sharp  focus  when  viewed  in  an  his- 
torical context.  In  Colonial  times, 
married  women  averaged  from 
eight  to  ten  children.  A  century 
ago,  when  the  nation's  population 
was  slightly  over  31  million,  mar- 
ried women  averaged  about  five 
children.  These  fertility  levels 
were  not  excessive  because  death 
rates  were  high.  Moreover,  the 
young,  developing  nation  needed 
and  could  easily  accommodate  a 
high  rate  of  population  growth. 

Now  that  our  population  ap- 
proaches 200  million,  now  that 
death  rates  are  about  as  low  as  they 
can  go,  the  current  fertility  fashion 
of  two  to  four  children  could  be 
excessive,  in  terms  of  the  national 
interest.  The  "ideal"  future  fam- 
ily might  be  barely  more  than  two 
rather  than  two  to  four  children 
since  the  number  of  women  in  re- 
productive years  is  beginning  to 
increase  sharply. 

The  quality  of  the  nation's  fu- 
ture population  will  be  determined 
by  many  complex  factors  —  both 
cultural  and  genetic — and  not  all 
of   them    are    clearly    understood. 
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Fertility  differentials  have  a  bear-        of  those  gaps,  so  wide  a  generation 
ing  on  quality,  so  the  narrowing        ago,  appears  to  be  favorable. 


This  Bulletin,  written  by  Judy  K.  Morris,  is  based  in  pari 
on  a  research  report  prepared  by  Waher  R.  Farley 
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Mr.  Cook.  Furthermore,  the  rates  of  growth  in  the  developing 
countries — most  of  them  far  higher  than  that  of  the  United  States — 
are  of  grave  concern  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
not  for  humanitarian  reasons  only  but  for  compelling  reasons  of  self- 
interest.  A  world  divided  into  prospering  "have"  nations  and 
deteriorating  "have-not"  nations  spu*aling  toward  disintegration  and 
disaster  is  neither  pleasant  to  contemplate  nor  pleasant  to  live  with. 

The  population  crisis  is  world-wide  and  it  is  going  to  need  all  of 
the  skill  and  imagination  and  available  resources  to  lick  it  in  the 
time  available,  which  is  very  short.  Nobody  knows  just  when  the 
point  of  demographic  no  return  will  be  reached  in  the  stress  areas,  but 
it  is  not  far  in  the  future.  It  is  that  moment  when  mushrooming 
population  growth  makes  disintegration  and  despair  unavoidable. 

today's  population  crisis  is  unprecedented 

The  population  crisis  which  is  engulfing  the  world  today  is  un- 
precented.  Nothing  like  the  current  miltiplication  of  people  has  ever 
occurred  before.  The  chart  of  population  growth  shows  a  very  slow 
increase  extending  over  vast  eons  of  time. 

Senator  Gruening.  With  no  objections,  I  will  order  that  the  chart 
to  which  you  refer  entitled  "Growth  of  Human  Numbers"  be  entered 
in  the  record  at  this  point.  Also,  any  additional  charts  which  you 
have  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Cook.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  do  have  one  you  might  wish 
to  include  here  entitled  "A  Thousand  Years  of  World  Population 
Growth"  to  which  I  will  refer  shortly. 

Senator  Gruening.  They  will  be  entered  at  this  point  in  the  record 
of  these  hearings. 

(The  charts  referred  to  follow:) 
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Exhibit  47 

Growth  of  Human  Numbers 

(Population  Reference  Bureau,  Population  Bulletin.  February   1962) 

It  has  taken  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  of  man's  existence  on  earth 
for  his  numbers  to  reach  three  billion.  But  in  only  40  more  years  population  will 
grow  to  six  billion,  if  current  growth  rates  remain  unchanged.  If  the  Old  Stone 
Age  were  in  scale,  its  base  line  would  extend  35   feet  to  the  left! 
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Exhibit  48 

A  Thousand  Years  of  World  Population  Growth 

(Population  Reference  Bureau,  Population  Bulletin,  February   1962) 

In  1000  A.D.,  Asia  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  world's  population,  EurofDe, 
including  Russia,  for  about  17  percent,  Africa,  18  percent  and  the  Americas,  4  per- 
cent. By  1960,  Asia's  percentage  had  declined  to  somewhat  under  60,  that  of  Europ)e 
and  the  USSR  had  increased  to  22  percent  and  the  Americas,  to  14  percent.  Africa's 
portion  declined  to  8  percent.  By  2000,  Asia  may  comprise  about  65  fjercent  of  the 
total,  Europe  and  the  USSR,  15  percent,  the  Americas,  15  percent  and  Africa,  8 
percent.     Russia  includes  Asiatic  and  European  Russia. 
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Mr.  Cook.  The  shaded  area  of  the  chart  called  Growth  of  Human 
Numbers  (exhibit  47)  to  the  left  is  out  of  scale,  and  if  it  were  in  scale 
it  would  extend  clear  over  to  the  next  street.  We  have  been  here 
a  long  time,  we  humans.  There  have  not  been  many  of  us  until 
quite  recently. 

Every  advance  in  technology  and  the  industrial  arts  and  agri- 
cultural arts  has  made  possible  the  carrying  of  larger  populations. 

The  invention  of  agriculture  some  8,000  years  ago  marked  a  first 
major  breakthrough  which  permitted  larger  numbers  of  people  to 
exist,  but  their  existence  remained  precarious  because  of  the  ever- 
recurring  cycle  of  good  years  and  bad.  The  Egyptian  experience, 
recounted  in  Genesis,  was  typical  of  the  way  things  went  for  many 
ages. 

The  acceleration  growth  began  about  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  (see  exhibit  48) .  In  1600,  there  are  believed  to  have 
been  about  a  half  billion  human  beings  on  earth.  The  number 
doubled  to  a  billion  early  in  the  19th  centruy,  doubled  again  to  2  billion 
early  in  the  20th  century.  Doubling  time  has  continued  to  contract. 
Sixteen  centuries  to  double  between  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Renaissance,  two  and  a  half  centuries  for  the  next  doubling,  one  cen- 
tury to  double  again.  Now,  the  3.3  billion  people  on  this  earth  are 
increasing  at  a  rate  that  will  double  to  6  billion  or  more  by  the  year 
2000. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  decline  in  the  death  rate,  it  is  possible 
though  not  probable  that  this  number  could  be  far  exceeded.  There 
are  countries  today  which  are  doubling  population  in  20  years,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  world  could  reach  this  rate,  but  I  doubt  it. 

THE    BIRTH    RATE-DEATH    RATE    BALANCE 

Now  why  is  this  happening?  For  all  of  these  ages  during  the  time 
the  population  was  precariously  small,  man  literally  survived  by  the 
skin  of  his  teeth.  Frequently  half  of  the  babies  died  before  their 
first  birthday.  Famines  and  epidemics  literally  deciminated  the 
population  wliicb  reduced  it.  To  balance  this  ghastly  slaughter, 
mainly  of  infants,  a  high  rate  of  fertility  is  absolutely  essential,  and 
through  ages  the  seesaw  battle  of  deaths  and  births  set  the  population 
growth.  The  good  years  saw  gains,  bad  years  cut  it  back,  and  some 
of  these  cutbacks  were  drastic.  The  Population  Bulletin  of  February 
1962,  "How  Many  People  Have  Ever  Lived  on  Earth",  gives  a 
survey  of  the  long-teim  trends  in  population  growth. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  will  incorporate  this  Bulletin  in  the  record 
of  this  hearing. 

(The  Bulletin  referred  to  follows:) 
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Exhibit  49 

How  Many  People  Have  Ever  Lived  On  Earth? 

(Population  Reference  Bureau,  Population  Bulletin,  February  1962) 


How  many  people  have  ever 
been  born  since  the  beginning  of 
the  human  race ' 

What  percentage  does  the  pres- 
ent world  population  of  three  bil- 
lion represent  of  the  total  number 
of  people  who  have  ever  lived  ? 

These  questions  are  frequently 
asked  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau's  Information  Service.  Be- 
cause of  the  perennial  interest  and 
because  of  the  credence  sometimes 
given  to  what  would  seem  to  be  un- 
realistic appraisals,  this  issue  pre- 
sents an  estimate  prepared  by 
Fletcher  Wellemeyer,  Manpower, 
Education  and  Personnel  Con- 
sultant, "Washington,  D.  C,  with 
Frank  Lorimer  of  American  Uni- 
versity, "Washington,  D.  C,  acting 
as  advisor.  This  estimate,  based 
on  certain  statistical,  historic  and 
demographic  assumptions  set  forth 
in  an  appendix,  should  be  regarded 
as  no  more  than  a  reasonable  guess. 
It  assumes  that  man  first  appeared 
about  600,000  years  ago,  a  date 
which  has  been  proposed  for  the 
dawn  of  the  prehistoric  era.  How- 
ever, this  date  obviously  is  a  com- 
promise, anthropologically  speak- 
ing, between  varying  extremes. 


Since  then,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  77  billion  babies  have  been 
born.  Thus,  today's  population  of 
approximately  three  billion  is 
about  4.0  percent  of  that  number. 

Absolutely  no  information  exists 
as  to  the  size  and  distribution  of 
prehistoric  populations.  Presuma- 
bly they  were  not  large,  nor  very 
widely  distributed.  If  the  600,000 
B.C.  date  is  accepted  as  a  sound 
compromise,  then  only  about  12 
billion  people — less  than  one  sixth 
of  the  total  number  ever  born — 
are  estimated  to  have  lived  before 
6,000  B.C. 

Anthropologists  and  paleontol- 
ogists differ  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  as  to  when  man  first 
walked  this  earth.  Recent  dis- 
coveries strongly  suggest  that  the 
life-span  of  the  human  species 
might  date  back  as  much  as  two 
million  years.  However,  this  time- 
scale  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by 
all  anthropologists. 

If  the  "beginning"  actually  ex- 
tended a  million  years  prior  to 
600,000  B.C.,  the  estimated  number 
of  births  prior  to  6,000  B.C.  would 
be  32  billion,  and  the  estimated 
total  number,  about  96  billion. 
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Prior  to  1650,  historical  popula- 
tion data  are  very  scanty  for  every 
part  of  the  world.  Despite  this  lack 
of  knowledge,  ancillary  evidence 
exists  which  reveals  the  general 
pattern  of  human  growth.  Through- 
out the  thousands  of  centuries 
which  preceded  the  present  tech- 
nological age,  human  survival  was 
such  a  touch-and-go  affair  that  high 
fertility  was  essential  to  balance 
brutally  high  mortality.  The  hu- 
man female  —  a  relatively  slow 
breeder,  even  among  mammals — 
had  to  reproduce  somewhere  near 
her  physiological  limit  in  order  for 
the  family,  the  clan,  the  tribe  and 
the  nation  to  survive. 

As  human  culture  developed 
over  the  ages,  the  chances  of  sur- 
vival tended  to  improve.  When  the 
invention  of  agriculture  provided 
a  more  stable  food  supply,  the  base 
was  laid  for  the  maintenance  of 
large  populations  and  for  their 
spread  into  new  areas.  However, 
high  death  rates  continued  to  check 
population  growth. 

Until  recently,  at  least  a  half  of 
all  babies  born  died  before  reaching 
maturity.  Man's  quest  for  some 
formula  to  avert  death  included 
magic,  incantations  and  prayers, 
but  none  of  these  had  shown  any 
efficacy  against  the  major  killers. 
Then,  with  the  advance  of  modern 
science,  the  mortality  pattern  of  a 
million  years  was  broken. 

Jenner's  dramatic  discovery  of 
vaccination  for  smallpox  was  the 
first  of  a  multitude  of  discoveries 
destined  to  defer  death,  especially 
in  infancy  and  childhood.  This 
brilliant  application  of  the  scien- 


tific method  to  biology  and  medi- 
cine, together  with  improved  agri- 
cultural technology,  better  trans- 
portation and  the  vast  and  complex 
nexus  of  an  emerging  industrial 
culture,  set  in  motion  forces  which 
drastically  lowered  death  rates  and 
thereby  greatly  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  reproduction.  In  some 
countries,  the  birth  rate  declined 
also,  although  more  slowly  than  the 
death  rate.  During  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  industrial  countries  of  the 
West  were  the  first  to  experience 
the  transition  from  high  to  low 
birth  and  death  rates.  This  transi- 
tion took  about  150  years. 

These  epochal  changes  profound- 
ly altered  the  patterns  of  survival 
and  population  growth.  In  those 
countries  of  northern  Europe  and 
North  America  which  were  the  first 
to  exploit  effectively  the  new  medi- 
cal discoveries,  life  expectancy  at 
birth  rose  rapidly  from  30  years  to 
40,  then  to  50,  and,  by  1960,  to  70 
years  and  more.  Infant  mortality 
declined  drastically :  now,  95  out  of 
every  100  babies  born  in  Western 
industrial  countries  live  to  reach 
adulthood. 

Although  the  power  to  defer 
death  is  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vances in  man's  long  history,  it  has 
been  the  principal  factor  in  the  ac- 
celeration in  the  rate  of  population 
growth  during  the  past  century. 
Now,  public  health  programs  reach 
even  the  world's  most  remote  vil- 
lages, and  death  rates  in  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  are  falling  rapidly. 
But  the  traditionally  high  birth 
rates — so  essential  to  offset  the 
high  death  rates  of  even  the  very 
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recent   past — remain   high.    Thus,  spans:     Period    I    extends    from 

population  growth  soars.  600,000  B.C.  to  6,000  B.C. ;  Period 

Therefore,  over  the  long  span  of  II  extends  to  1650  A.D. ;  and  Peri- 
history,  the  rate  of  population  od  III,  to  1962.  These  time  periods 
growth  has  tended  to  accelerate —  are  chosen  because  the  dates  mark 
almost  imperceptibly  at  first ;  then  important  epochs  in  man's  cultural 
slowly;  and  recently,  at  a  rapid  development, 
clip.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Chris-  t^  i.  u  i.  i.  •  j  i 
tian  era,  200-300  million  people  are  ^*  '^^"^^  ^'  emphasized,  how- 
believed  to  have  lived  on  earth.  ^^^^'  *^^*  "^*  ^^^  portions  of  the 
That  number  had  grown  to  some  ^^^^^^  experienced  simultaneously 
500  million  by  1650.  Then  the  *^®  cultural  and  technological  ad- 
growth  curve  took  a  sharp  upward  vances  which  mark  these  different 
trend.  By  1850,  world  population  stages  of  man's  history.  When  the 
was  more  than  one  billion.  Today,  first  European  settlement  was 
it  is  over  three  billion.  established  in   Australia   in   1788, 

The  quickening  tempo  of  growth  ^}^  aborigines  there  were  in  the 
is  even  more  dramatically  expressed  ,S^?"^  Age.  Even  today,  some  tribes 
in  doubling  time.  It  took  hundreds  ^^7^^-  ^^„  ^^^  .^"'°^f  ^^^  f  ^'®- 
of  thousands  of  years  for  world  ^^^^^  ^*'"  ^^"'^^^  **  *^^*  ^®^®^- 
population  to  reach  the  quarter-  ^^^^^j^  ,__.„,£  OLD  STONE  AGE 
billion  mark,  at  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  Over  Period  I  extends  from  600,000 
16  centuries  more  passed  before  *«  ^'^^  B.C.  It  begins  early  in 
that  number  reached  an  estimated  ^lie  Paleolithic  or  Old  Stone  Age 
half-billion.  It  took  only  200  addi-  and  continues  to  the  beginning  of 
tional  years  to  reach  one  billion,  the  Neolithic  or  New  Stone  Age. 
and  only  80  more  years— to  about  It  ^^  estimated  that  during  this 
1930— to  reach  two  billion.  Popu-  period  numbers  grew  to  about  five 
lation  growth  rates  are  still  going  million,  that  man's  birth  rate  was 
up.  During  all  of  the  eons  of  time  close  to  50  per  thousand,  and  that 
— perhaps  as  long  as  two  million  there  was  an  approximate  total  of 
years — the  human  race  grew  to  its  12  billion  births, 
present  total  of  three  billion.  But  Little,  if  anything,  is  known  about 
it  will  take  only  40  years  to  add  the  population  size  during  this  hunt- 
next  three  billion,  according  to  .  ing  and  gathering  stage  of  man's 
United  Nations  estimates.  In  cer-  existence.  The  total  land  area  of 
tain  nations  and  larger  Areas,  popu-  the  earth  is  approximately  58  mil- 
lations  will  double  in  25  years  or  Hon  square  miles.  It  seems  reason- 
even  less,  if  growth  rates  remain  able  to  assume  that  not  more  than 
unchanged.  20  million  square  miles  could  have 
This  historical  review  traces  the  been  used  successfully  by  the  rela- 
proliferation  of  the  human  species  tively  few  who  inhabited  the  earth 
through    three    very    broad    time-  at  that  time.  The  consensus  of  com- 
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petent  opinion  indicates  that,  on 
moderately  fertile  soil  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  about  two  square 
miles  per  person  would  be  needed 
for  a  hunting  and  gathering  econ- 
omy. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  there 
were  severe  limitations  on  man's 
numbers  during  this  period ;  and 
that  his  life  cycle  and  average  gen- 
eration were  much  shorter  than 
they  are  today.  Man  existed  for 
the  most  part  in  wandering  bands 
in  order  to  survive.  Our  ancient 
ancestors  were  completely  subject 
to  all  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
and  the  ecological  cycle  of  the  game 
animals  on  which  their  existence 
depended.  Food  shortages  were 
usually  endemic,  and  the  ravages  of 
epidemics  were  routine — although 
the  wide  dispersal  of  the  population 
tended  to  localize  these  hazards. 
Nevertheless,  the  picture  that 
emerges  is  one  in  which  births  and 
deaths  were  roughly  balanced,  with 
births  perhaps  holding  a  narrow 
margin. 


THE  LONG   TIME-SPAN 
OF  PREHISTORY 

Anthropologists  and  paleontol- 
ogists are  gradually  putting  to- 
gether, piece  by  piece,  the  great 
jigsaw  puzzle  that  is  the  history  of 
early  man.  Dr.  T.  D,  Stewart, 
Head  Curator  of  the  Department 
of  Anthropology,  National  Museum 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  points  out 
that  only  a  few  fossils  of  humans 
who  lived  in  this  period  have  been 
found.  Nevertheless,  man's  long 
time-scale  is  known  today  with  far 

[Note:  Figure   1:  "Growth  of  Human  Numbers"  is  reproduced  in  the  record  of  these  hearings  as 
Exhibit  47,  p.  468.] 


greater  accuracy  than  ever  before, 
mainly  because  of  the  new  radio- 
active dating  techniques.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Stewart,  new  discoveries 
demand  new  theories  or  that  exist- 
ing theories  be  adjusted. 

The  remains  of  Zinjanthropus, 
recently  found  in  the  Olduvai  gorge 
of  Tanganyika  by  L.  S.  B.  Leakey, 
Curator  of  the  Coryndon  Museum, 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  which  Leakey  be- 
lieves date  back  almost  two  mil- 
lion years,  probably  do  not  repre- 
sent the  beginning  of  the  line. 
Zinjanthropus  has  been  called  man 
because  he  was  a  toolmaker,  in  the 
crudest  sense.  Since  his  physical 
form  represents  a  very  early  stage 
of  human  evolution,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  assume  so  early  a  begin- 
ning for  purposes  of  estimating 
human  population  growth. 

However,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  "man"  had  reached  the  point 
of  being  able  to  make  simple  tools 
and  to  talk  by  a  half  million  or  even 
a  million  years  ago.  Though  he 
presumably  emerged  much  earlier. 
Homo  sapiens  first  appeared  with 
great  force  in  Europe  sometime  be- 
tween 25,000  and  30,000  years  ago. 
Very  little  is  known  about  where 
he  came  from  or  about  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Neanderthal  people 
who  were  one  of  many  types  of  man 
to  precede  him.  By  20,000  B.C.,  he 
had  created  the  first  great  art  in 
human  history:  the  magnificent 
paintings  and  other  artifacts  found 
in  certain  caves  in  southern  France 
and  northern  Spain.  He  engraved 
and  carved  bone  and  ivory  with 
faithful  representations  of  his  wom- 
en and  of  the  animals  he  knew  so 
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well:  the  mammoth,  the  bison  and  mated  that  world  population  in- 
others.  These  were  believed  to  have  creased  one  hundredfold  during 
had  magic  significance — to  bring  the  period,  growing  from  five  mil- 
fertility  to  the  clan  and  success  to  Hon  to  half  a  billion,  and  that 
the  hunter.  about  42  billion  births  occurred. 

No   birth   rates   or  death   rates         j^  .^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^    j^, 

have  ever  been  found  on  the  walls  ^.       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

of    the    prehistoric    caves.     Thus,  °  i        x^i  j       j  i 

,    ^  .    fv  1      i!  *     xi,  very  sparsely  settled  and  popula- 

what  is  the  puzzle  of  man  to  the  ,.  .,  ,      ,.  j     tt    ^ 

anthropologist  and  the  paleontol-  *^^°  ^f  J"^fl  dispersed.  Vast 
ogist  becomes  the  enigma  of  man  to  ^^^as  of  the  globe  were  not  mhab- 
the  demographer.  A  United  Na-  ^^ed,  partly  because  the  last  glacia- 
tions  Report,  The  Determinants  tions  had  just  receded. 
and  Consequences  of  Population  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Trends,  published  in  1953,  presents  man  began  to  produce  food  instead 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  world  of  simply  consuming  what  nature 
population  through  the  whole  of  had  laid  before  him.  In  the  Near 
man's  history.  Readers  are  referred  East,  he  had  already  passed  the 
to  it  for  a  more  complete  historical  stage  of  the  most  primitive  village- 
survey  than  this  limited  space  per-  farming  communities  which  grew 
mits.   The  Report  states :  out  of  the  earliest  agriculture  with 


*&' 


That  men,  usiBg  tools,  have  been  llv-  its  domestication  of  animals.  Some 
ing  on  this  planet  for  at  least  one  hun-  of  these  ancient  communities  devel- 
dred  thousand  years,   and  possibly  for  ^pg^  jjjto  the  earliest  known  urban 
over  a  mUlion  years  ifl  proved  by  various  gettje^jgnts.     The    development    of 
types  of  evidence.   For  example,  the  defi-  •     i.  --v    •,         . -f  j    » 
nitely  human  skeletal  remains  found  at  agriculture   With   itS   settled   farm- 
Choukoutien,  China,  in  association  with  ing    community    spread    to    other 
artificial  stone  and  bone  implements  and  areas  of  the  earth  during  this  peri- 
possible  indications  of  the  use  of  fire,  ^^     Eventually,  it  was  to  change 
•were  deposited  during  the  second  inter-  j       ,.     „  ,  -,  i.   „ 
glacial  period,  or  earUer.   There  is  evi-  drastically  man  s   pattern   of  sur- 
dence,  also,  that  several  divergent  types  vival  and  his  way  of  life, 
of  men  emerged,  some  of  whom  had  spe-         The  earliest  scene  of  settled  vil- 
ci^ized  characteristics  which  place  them  jage.farming  communities  appears 
outside   the  ancestral  line   of   all  living         °                 °       .               ^  in     i 
races   today.    The   xJeanderthal   people,  to   have   been    m   the    Near    East, 
who  were  dominant  in  Europe  during  the  Robert  J.  Braidwood,  Professor  of 
last  (Wurm)  glaciation,  were  apparently  the  Oriental  Institute  of  Chicago, 
such  a  divergent  race.                                ^  ^^^  jpj^j^  Director  of  the  Jarmo 
PERIOD  II — 6000  B.C.  TO  1650  A.D.  Project,  a  recently  studied  arche- 

Starting  with  the  beginning  of  ological  site  in  Iraq,  says:  "It  is 
the  New  Stone  Age,  this  period  ex-  probably  very  difficult  for  us  now 
tends  through  the  Bronze  and  Iron  to  conceptualize  fully  (or  to  ex- 
periods,  through  classical  antiquity  aggerate)  the  consequences  of  the 
and  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Renaissance  first  appearance  of  effective  food 
and  the  Reformation.    It  is  esti-  production.    The   whole   range  of 
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human  existence,  from  the  biologi- 
cal (including  diet,  demography, 
disease,  and  so  on)  through  the  cul- 
tural (social  organization,  politics, 
religion,  esthetics,  and  so  forth) 
bands  of  the  spectrum  took  on  com- 
pletely new  dimensions." 

Braidwood  described  the  hilly 
piedmont  and  intermontane  re- 
gions surrounding  the  great  "Fer- 
tile Crescent"  which  starts  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
Rivers,  sweeps  around  to  the  north 
to  touch  southern  Turkey  and 
Syria,  then  curves  south  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
into  Egypt.  One  radioactive-carbon 
date  suggests  that  this  development 
was  well  advanced  by  4000  B.C. 

Sheep,  goats,  pigs,  cattle  and 
some  kind  of  horse-like  animal 
were  used  by  those  living  in  the 
area.  Their  plants  were  wheat  and 
barley.  Braidwood  notes  that  some 
sort  of  hybridization  or  mutation, 
particularly  in  domesticated  plants, 
must  have  taken  place  before  cer- 
tain species  could  have  been  moved 
to  other  areas.  However,  they  seem 
to  have  moved  into  the  Danube  Val- 
ley by  4000  B.C.,  and  into  west- 
ern Europe  by  2500  B.C. 

In  other  words,  man  was  learn- 
ing to  utilize  his  environment  more 
efficiently;  thus  it  could  support 
more  people  than  ever  before.  But 
numbers  were  still  regulated  by  the 
food-producing  quality  of  the  land. 
Population  grew  in  times  of  plenty 
and  declined  when  food  became 
scarce  and  when  disease  decimated 
large  populations,  as  it  did  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  Dark  Ages. 

During   the  Bronze   Age,   man 


began  to  use  copper  and  bronze 
and  to  build  towns,  cities  and 
states.  Kings,  advanced  religions, 
social  cla.sses,  writing,  and  endur- 
ing monuments,  such  as  the  Nile 
pyramids,  appeared  during  this  pe- 
riod. The  Iron  Age  brought  iron 
metallurgy,  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet,  the  use  of  coined  money, 
and  the  spread  of  commerce  and 
navigation. 

The  early  and  great  empires  and 
cultures  developed :  those  of  Egypt, 
Rome  and  Greece;  of  King  Asoka 
in  India;  of  the  Han  dynasty  in 
China;  and,  later,  the  empires  of 
the  Mayas  and  the  Incas  in  the 
New  World.  The  Hindu,  Con- 
fucian, Buddhist,  Jewish,  Chris- 
tian, Muslim  and  other  great  reli- 
gions emerged. 

THE  CITY  — PERIOD  II 

The  great  cities  of  ancient  times 
rose  in  rich  valleys  adjacent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the  Indus 
and  the  Nile,  and  along  the  Yang- 
tze in  China.  The  first  great  urban 
civilization  arose  about  3500  B.C. 
in  Mesopotamia,  along  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Another  grew  up 
in  Egypt  before  3000  B.C.  and  still 
another  in  Crete.  A  fourth  arose 
along  the  banks  of  the  Indus  in 
western  India,  but  whether  this 
grew  directly  out  of  Neolithic  be- 
ginnings or  was  a  transplant  of  the 
Sumerian  culture  of  Mesopotamia 
is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Urban  civili- 
zations developed  in  China  at  a 
later  date,  and  still  later  in  some 
areas  of  tropical  Central  America 
and  in  Peru. 

The  urban  societies  of  Mesopo- 
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tamia,  China  and  Egypt  main- 
tained complex  centralized  control 
of  soil  and  water  resources  in  order 
to  provide  irrigation  and  to  control 
floods.  These  "hydraulic"  civiliza- 
tions supported  very  dense  popula- 
tions with  highly  integrated  social 
systems.  The  individual  peasant 
was  allowed  a  small  land  area 
which  produced  more  food  than 
his  family  needed.  Such  civiliza- 
tions have  persisted  in  Egypt,  In- 
dia, China  and  elsewhere  to  the 
present  day,  with  little  change  in 
the  economic  basis  of  life  but  with 
periodic  rises  and  declines. 

The  ancient  Mediterranean, 
Asian  and  American  urban  civili- 
zations appear  to  have  been  iso- 
lated flowerings  of  human  culture 
which  culminated  in  "golden  ages" 
and  then  declined.  The  arche- 
ological  record  abundantly  reveals 
their  wave-like  nature.  For  addi- 
tional information,  readers  are  re- 
ferred to  an  earlier  issue  of  Popu- 
lation Bulletin,  "The  World's  Great 
Cities:  Evolution  or  Devolution?" 
(September  1960). 

THE  A.D.  ERA  OF  PERIOD  II 

The  United  Nations  study  pre- 
viously mentioned  states  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  world's  population  was  likely  to 
have  been  between  200  and  300  mil- 
lion people.  Discussing  the  lack  of 
historic  demographic  information, 
the  Report  states: 

Various  kinds  of  evidence  indicate  that 
man's  numbers  became  adjusted  to  the 
food-producing  capacity  of  the  land  in 
ancient  times — increasing  as  it  rose  and 
declining  as  it  fell.    Unfortunately  little 


of  this  evidence  is  of  a  census  type,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  does  not  provide 
a  basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  in- 
habitants of  an  area.  Large  parts  of  the 
world's  population  were  subject  to  some 
sort  of  census  enumeration  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  but  the  in- 
formation available  from  these  censuses 
has  limited  value.  Roman  censuses  were 
taken  for  administrative  purposes  and 
were  restricted  to  "citizens",  an  expand- 
ing category  as  citizenship  rights  were 
extended  to  outlying  regions.  Moreover 
only  adult  males  were  included  in  some 
of  these  censuses,  while  all  household 
members  except  "children"  were  included 
in  others.  Chinese  censuses  at  about  this 
time  provided  reports  on  total  population 
but  interpretation  of  the  results  involves 
many  difficulties.  Elaborate  records  were 
kept  by  the  ancient  Incas,  but  their  mean- 
ing is  obscure. 

J.  C.  Russell,  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  who  has  contributed  much 
to  the  demographic  history  of  the 
West,  has  traced  the  population 
changes  within  the  Roman  Empire 
from  the  second  century  A.D.  to 
the  year  A.D.  543,  a  period  he 
characterizes  generally  as  one  of 
imperial  decline : 

. . .  However,  within  the  general  picture 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  trends. 
Actually  most  of  the  decrease  occurred  in 
western  Mediterranean  lands:  Italy, 
Gaul,  Iberia,  and  North  Africa,  together 
with  Greece  and  Egypt.  In  Syria  the 
population  seems  to  have  held  even  while 
in  Gaul  and  Britain  something  like  recov- 
ery must  have  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  Eastern  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Slavic  area  probably  increased  markedly. 
The  German  and  Scandinavian  spheres 
apparently  held  even  in  spite  of  emigra- 
tion. The  information  about  the  central, 
eastern,  and  northern  parts  of  Europe  is 
so  vague  and  uncertain  that  there  may 
have  been  a  considerable  increase  in  pop- 
ulation. The  general  rise  in  temperature 
should  certainly  have  reduced  the  semi- 
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glacial  conditions  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries and  noade  them  attractive  for  grain- 
growing  groups. 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries 
A.D.,  Rome  suffered  two  devastat- 
ing epidemics  which  have  not  been 
identified  but  their  virulence  sug- 
gests bubonic  plague.  According 
to  Dr.  Russell: 

The  period  from  A.D.  543  to  950  prob- 
ably marks  the  lowest  ebb  of  population 
in  Europe  since  the  early  Roman  Empire. 
It  covers  the  first  great  attack  of  the 
plague,  the  worst  epidemic  to  strike  the 
area  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Fol- 
lowing it  came  the  Mohammedan  inva- 
sions from  the  semi-nomadic  areas  of  the 
lands  surrounding  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  east  in  the  tenth  century  the 
Hungarians  scourged  most  of  Europe  and 
what  they  missed  was  visited  by  the  ter- 
rible raids  of  the  Vikings  from  the  north. 
Some  measure  of  the  weakness  of  the 
European  population  is  indicated  by  the 
feeble  defense  put  up  against  these  in- 
vaders by  the  gOTernments  of  Europe. . . . 

Endemic  diseases  such  as  ma- 
laria and  tuberculosis  were  prev- 
alent, and  the  latter  was  partic- 
ularly fatal  among  young  people. 
In  fact,  the  combination  of  both 
diseases  occurred  quite  frequently 
and  was  highly  fatal.  Dr.  Russell 
speculates  that  during  the  periods 
of  population  decline  in  early  me- 

Table  I.   Arfa  and  Estimates  of  Popu- 
lation OF  the  Roman  Empire,  A.  D.  14 

Area  Popu- 

(thou-  lation  Per- 

sands  of  (thou-  sons  per 

sq.  mi.)  sands)  sq.  mi. 


Total 

Empire 

1,289 

54,000 

41 

European 

part 

861 

23,000 

26 

Asiatic  part 

257 

19,500 

77 

African  pnrt 

171 

11,500 

67 

Bouree:^* 


dieval  Europe,  much  carefully 
tilled  and  drained  acreage  lapsed 
into  breeding  grounds  for  mos- 
quitoes; and  that  a  period  of  wet, 
warm  weather  about  800-900  A.D. 
greatly  increased  the  incidence  of 
malaria. 

The  span  of  life  (extreme  length 
of  life)  seems  to  have  been  around 
100  years,  as  it  is  now.  Those  who 
could  avoid  infection  were  likely 
to  live  to  considerable  agies.  Ac- 
cording to  John  Durand,  Assistant 
Director  in  Charge  of  Population, 
the  United  Nations  Bureau  of  So- 
cial Affairs,  the  best  basis  for 
making  mortality  estimates  of  the 
Roman  period  is  a  study  of  tomb- 
stone inscriptions  for  males  dying 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  42.  This 
method  corrects  the  exaggeration  of 
3'ears  that  humans  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge in,  even  on  tombstones,  and 
allows  for  the  under-representa- 
tion  of  children's  deaths.  On  this 
basis,  Durand  concludes  that  life 
expectancy  at  birth  for  the  whole 
population  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  probably  only  about  25  or  30 
years. 

After  the  year  1000,  it  appears 
that  population  began  to  increase; 
and,  between  1000  and  1348,  that 
growth  was  phenomenal,  particu- 
larly in  northern  Europe.  The  Em- 
pire of  Charlemagne  had  already 
capitalized  on  the  upward  popula- 
tion movement,  and  stronger  gov- 
ernments began  to  develop  in  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia  and  even  in 
Russia.  The  Crusades  spread  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  Middle  East 
and  brought  contact  between  the 
Moslem  and  Christian  worlds. 
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Then  in  1348,  the  bubonic  plague, 
which  seems  to  have  first  appeared 
in  the  sixth  century  in  Egypt,  sud- 
denly erupted  in  Europe  in  a  more 
virulent  form,  taking  a  frightful 
toll  of  lives.  Russell  states  that 
"the  years  1348-1350  saw  a  very 
heavy  loss  of  life,  20  to  25  per  cent 
in  most  European  countries.  The 
decline  continued  with  later  epi- 
demics until  the  population  of 
about  1400  was  near  60  per  cent  of 
the  pre-plague  figures.  .  .  ." 

Between  1500  and  1700,  far- 
ranging  social,  economic  and  in- 
tellectual revolutions  began  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  modern 
world.  The  era  of  medieval  au- 
thority was  first  challenged  in 
northern  Italy,  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance.  This  was  followed  by 
the  age  of  discovery,  with  voyages 
around  Africa  and  to  the  New 
World.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ref- 
ormation set  the  stage  for  the  re- 
vival of  intellectual  development  in 
northern  Europe.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece, 
the  human  intellect  began  to  look  at 
the  world  objectively.  This  led  to 
the  birth  of  the  scientific  method: 


new  concepts  of  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter, energy  and,  ultimately,  of  life 
began  to  capture  the  minds  of  men. 
Out  of  this  intellectual  revolution 
came  powerful  new  insights  which 
were  eventually  to  greatly  change 
man's  pattern  of  living  and  dying. 

In  Europe  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century — after  the  end  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the 
period  of  peace  and  stability  which 
followed — agricultural  methods  im- 
proved, slowly  at  first  and  then 
rapidly.  New  crops  were  intro- 
duced and  crops  were  rotated ;  ma- 
nure and  fertilizers  were  used  more 
generally;  and  the  soil  was  culti- 
vated more  extensively.  Even 
though  these  more  advanced  meth- 
ods increased  food  production,  the 
margin  of  plenty  continued  to  be 
precarious,  especially  for  those  who 
lived  in  cities.  A  comparable  agri- 
cultural expansion  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  China  at  about  the 
same  time. 

Unfortunately,  little  is  known 
about  population  growth  and  de- 
cline during  this  period  for  the 
vast  continent  of  Asia,  particular- 
ly for  India  and  China.  M.  K.  Ben- 


Table  II.  Approximate  Population  of  the  World  and  Its  Subdivisions, 

1000-1600   (in  millions) 

South 
South  East 

Asiatic    West  China  Asia,  The 

Year  World   Europe   Russia   Asia   India  ^ajor*    Japan   Oceania  Africa   Americas 


1000 

275 

42 

5 

32 

48 

70 

4 

11 

50 

13 

1100 

306 

48 

6 

33 

50 

79 

6 

12 

55 

17 

1200 

348 

61 

7 

34 

51 

89 

8 

14 

61 

23 

1300 

384 

73 

8 

33 

50 

99 

11 

15 

67 

28 

1400 

373 

45 

9 

27 

46 

112 

14 

16 

74 

30 

1500 

446 

69 

11 

29 

54 

125 

16 

19 

82 

41 

1600 

486 

89 

13 

30 

68 

140 

20 

21 

90 

15 

*  China  proper,  plus  Manchuria  and  Korea,  Outer  Mongolia,  Sinkian^  and  Formosa. 
Source:* 


[Note:  Figure  2:  "A  Thousand  Years  of  World  Population  Growth"  is  reproduced  in  the  record 
of  these  hearings  as  Exhibit  48,  p.  469.] 
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nett,  Director  of  the  Food  Research 
Institute,  Stanford  University,  has 
recognized  the  need  for  a  conlinent- 
by-continent  or  region-by-rcgiou 
survey.  He  estimates  that  world 
population  in  1000  A.U.  was  some- 
where around  275  million,  or  "prob- 
ably less  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  in  1949;  .  .  .  that 
there  has  been  one  century,  the 
fourteenth,  [the  century  of  the 
Black  Death  in  Europe]  in  which 
world  population  did  not  increase 
at  all,  but  declined.  .  .  ." 

The  earlier  "hydraulic"  civiliza- 
tions became  subject  to  disorders 
which  checked  and,  in  some  cases, 
reversed  their  population  growth. 

The  Americas  had  an  estimated 
population  of  16  million  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery  by  Colum- 
bus. Julian  Steward,  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology,  University 
of  Illinois,  has  estimated  the  popu- 
lation of  the  different  regions  of 
the  American  Hemisphere  in  1492 
as  follows: 


North  America: 

North  of  Mexico 

1,000,000 

Mcxice 

4,500,000 

West  Indies 

225,000 

Central  America 

736,000 

South  America: 

Andean  Area 

6,1.31,000 

Remainder 

2,898,000 

Total  15,490,000 

PERIOD  III— 1650-1962  A.D. 

If  man's  existence  on  earth  is 
viewed  as  a  day,  this  period  is  less 
than  a  minute.  But  a  fourth  or 
more  of  all  human  beings  ever 
born  have  lived  during  this  brief 
span. 

The  period  brought  a  sixfold 
increase  in  human  numbers:  from 


an  estimated  half-billion  in  1930  to 
over  three  billion  in  1962.  There 
were  approximately  2o  billion  births 
during  this  period — over  half  as 
many  as  in  the  preceding  76  cen- 
turies ! 

World  population  doubled  be- 
tween 1650  and  1850,  growing  be- 
yond the  one-billion  mark.  It 
doubled  again,  to  reach  two  billion 
by  1930,  in  only  80  years.  Since 
that  time,  the  rate  of  growth  has 
accelerated  steadily.  Now  over  50 
million  more  people  are  added  each 
year.  If  the  current  rate  remains 
unchanged,  today's  population  will 
double  again  in  less  than  40  years. 

A  steadily  falling  death  rate, 
especially  during  the  last  century, 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  very 
rapid  acceleration  in  population 
growth.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing 1650-1750,  population  was 
growing  at  about  0.3  percent  a 
year;  during  1750-1850,  at  about 
0.5  percent ;  1850-1950,  at  0.8  per- 
cent. Currently,  the  rate  is  some- 
where between  1.6  and  1.9  percent. 

This  period  brings  man  through 
to  the  modern  agricultural-indus- 
trial age  with  its  tremendous  sci- 
entific and  technological  discoveries 
which  have  greatly  speeded  up  the 
rate  of  social  change  in  the  West- 
ern world  and  which  have  revolu- 
tionized agriculture,  industry,  com- 
munication, transportation,  etc. 
These  developments  have  made  pos- 
sible the  support  of  the  mammoth 
populations  in  numerous  areas  of 
the  world.  However,  many  of  those 
technological  advances  are  only  be- 
ginning to  touch  the  less  developed 
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areas  where  living  levels  for  over 
half  of  the  world's  people  are  only 
a  little,  if  any,  above  what  they 
were  during  much  of  the  earlier 
history  of  the  race. 

For  the  world  as  a  whole,  the 
mid-17th  century  is  a  bench  mark 
in  the  pattern  of  population 
growth.  Then,  the  upward  surge  in 
the  numbers  of  people  began.  Just 
why  the  response  to  the  early  stir- 
rings of  the  modern  age  was  so 
rapid  is  not  entirely  clear,  though 
many  of  the  major  factors  which 
stimulated  the  increase  in  human 
numbers  can  be  recognized.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  frightful  famines  and  epi- 
demics that  marked  the  Dark  Ages 
seem  to  have  decreased,  although 
hunger  and  disease  were  still  en- 


demic. The  discovery  of  the  New 
World  opened  the  way  for  great 
transatlantic  migrations  to  the 
rich,  sparsely  settled  lands  of  the 
Americas.  To  some  extent,  this  re- 
lieved the  growing  population  pres- 
sure ill  Europe  and  provided  a  new 
source  of  food  for  the  Old  World. 
It  also  gave  impetus  to  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  populations  of 
European  origin — at  home  and 
in  European  colonies — which 
amounted  to  a  ninefold  increase 
during  the  period. 

The  development  of  the  scien- 
tific method  and  the  application  of 
this  new  knowledge  to  technology 
stimulated  the  Industrial  and  Vital 
Revolutions  which  so  greatly 
changed  man's  way  of  life  through- 


Table  III.  Estimates  or  Woeid  PoptrLATiON  by  Regions,  1650-1960 


Estimated  population 

in  millions 

Europe 

Asia 

and 

Area   of 

Source  of  eetimates 

Northern 

Latin 

(eicl. 

Asiatic 

European 

and  date 

World 

Africa 

America* 

America* 

USSR) 

«     USSR" 

Oceania 

Settlement* 

Willcox's  estimates: 

1650 

470 

100 

1 

7 

257 

103 

2 

113 

1750 

694 

100 

1 

10 

437 

144 

2 

157 

1800 

919 

100 

6 

23 

595 

193 

2 

224 

1850 

1,091 

100 

26 

33 

656 

274 

2 

335 

1900 

1,571 

141 

81 

63 

857 

423 

6 

573 

Carr-Saunders'  estimates : 

1650 

545 

100 

1 

12 

327 

103 

2 

118 

1750 

728 

95 

1 

11 

475 

144 

2 

158 

1800 

906 

90 

6 

19 

597 

192 

2 

219 

1850 

1,171 

95 

26 

33 

741 

274 

2 

835 

1900 

1,608 

120 

81 

63 

915 

423 

6 

573 

Uiiitcd  Nations  estimates: 

3  920 

1,810 

140 

117 

91. 

966 

487 

9 

704 

1930 

2,013 

155 

135 

109 

1,072 

532 

10 

786 

1940 

2,246 

172 

146 

131 

1,212 

573 

11 

861 

1950 

2,495 

200 

167 

163 

1,376 

576 

13 

910 

1960 

2,972 

244 

200 

207 

1,665 

641 

16 

1,064 

•  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 
^  Central  and  South  America  and  Caribbean  Islands. 

*  Estimates  for  Asia  and  Europe  in  Willcoi's  and  Carr-Saunders'  series  have  been 

adjusted  so  as  to  include  the  population  of  the  Asiatic  USSR  with  that  of  Europe. 
'  Includes  northern  America,  Latin  America,   Europe  and   the   Asiatic   USSR   and 

Oceania. 
Source:^* 
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out  the  Western  world.  The  Indus- 
trial Revolution  brought  the  tran- 
sition from  agrarian  to  industrial 
societies — a  transition  which  is  be- 
ginning only  now  for  large  areas  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
The  Vital  Revolution  brought  the 
Western  industrial  nations  through 
the  demographic  transition:  from 
high  birth  find  death  rates  to  low 
birth  and  death  rates. 

More  facts  and  learned  estimates 
concerning  world  population  are 
available  for  this  period  since 
census-taking  began  during  the 
17th  century.  The  first  censuses 
were  conducted  in  1655  by  the 
French  and  British  in  their  Ca- 
nadian colonies.  Iceland  took  a 
count  in  1703,  Sweden  in  1748 
and  Denmark  in  1769.  The  United 
States  took  its  first  national  census 
in  1790.  Great  Britain  took  its  first 
in  1801. 

The  first  estimate  of  world  popu- 
lation ever  to  be  compiled  was  pub- 
lished in  the  17  th  century  by  a 
Jesuit  priest  name  Riccioli  who 
estimated  that  one  billion  people 
then  inhabited  the  earth :  100  rail- 
lion  in  Europe,  500  million  in  Asia, 
100  million  in  Africa,  200  million 
in  America  and  100  million  in 
Oceania.  It  appears  that  Riccioli 
reported  the  conjectures  of  others 
rather  than  his  own.  Other  eon- 
temporary  estimates  of  the  17th 
century  all  range  below  Riccioli's 
and  one  as  low  as  320  million. 

Q.  King,  a  17th-century  English 
scholar,  estimating  population  den- 
sities for  the  various  continents,  al- 
located 17  acres  per  head  for  Eu- 


rope, 20  for  Asia,  64  for  Africa  and 
129  for  America.  This  yielded  a 
total  of  700  million  for  the  world, 
or  600  million,  rejecting  a  hypo- 
thetical southern  continent.  If  cor» 
rect  land  areas  as  now  known  are 
substituted,  the  estimate  would  be 
874  million.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  estimate  is  two  thirds  higher 
than  the  estimate  of  approximately 
500  million  accepted  by  modern 
scholars. 

Even  though  Asia's  population 
continued  to  increase  during  the 
period,  its  proportion  of  world 
population  declined  from  about  58 
percent  in  1650  to  53  percent  in 
1920  (excluding  the  Asiatic  part 
of  the  USSR) .  Africa's  proportion 
also  declined,  from  20  percent  to  8 
percent.  But  the  proportion  for 
Europe,  including  all  of  the  USSR, 
rose  from  20  percent  to  27  percent. 
Since  1920,  the  proportion  for  Asia 
and  Africa  has  again  increased, 
while  that  for  Europe  has  declined. 

Today,  the  combined  population 
of  the  Americas  is  about  400  mil- 
lion. Their  proportion  of  world 
population  increased  from  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  in  1650  to  14  per- 
cent at  the  present  time.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  indigenous 
American  populations  were  heavily 
decimated  by  diseases  brought  in 
by  Europeai^B  and  by  wars  with 
early  colonizers.  Much  of  the  sub- 
sequent increase  was  due  to  immi- 
gration and  to  the  proliferation 
of  the  immigrant  groups.  More 
recently,  the  descendants  of  the  in- 
digenous Americans  have  been  in- 
creasing rapidly. 
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EARLY 

ROMAN    MIDDLE 

BEFORE 

1900 

1953-55 

IRONa 

EMPIRE       AGES 

1789 

U.S.A. 

NETHER 

BRONZE 

Englond 

MASS. 

-LANDS 

AGE 

a  N.H. 

FiQUES  3 : 

Life  Expectancy  Oveb 

THE  AOES 

Life  expectancy  at  birth  is  believed  to 
have  been  about  18  years  in  prehistoric 
times.  It  has  quadrupled  today  in  some 
of  the  Western  industrialized  countries. 
(Source:  Length  of  Life:  A  Study  of  the 
Life  Table  by  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Alfred  J. 
Lotka  and  Mortimer  Spiegelman,  and 
15A.) 


THE   DEMOGRAPHIC   TRANSITION 
OF  PERIOD  III 

Application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  medical  technology 
brought  man  the  ability  to  defer 
death.  In  the  Western  industrial 
countries,  this  has  changed  his  pat- 
tern of  survival  far  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  major  social  devel- 
opment throughout  his  long  his- 
tory.   Similarly,   in   the   Western 


world,  knowledge  about  the  control 
of  fertility  is  widespread.  As  the 
traditional  pattern  of  high  birth 
and  death  rates  changed  to  one  of 
low  birth  and  death  rates,  man's 
reproductive  process  has  become 
much  more  efficient. 

In  the  heavily  populated,  less 
developed  countries  of  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  techniques  to 
defer  death  is  generally  accepted 
and  quite  widely  practiced ;  but  the 
control  of  fertility  has  not  begun 
to  be  practiced  extensively  enough 
to  affect  birth  rates.  As  a  result, 
rapidly  falling  death  rates  com- 
bined with  traditionally  high  birth 
rates  have  touched  off  a  surge  in 
the  rate  of  population  growth. 

Modern  public  health  methods 
have  cut  death  rates  by  one  third 
or  more  in  a  single  year  in  some 
countries.  With  the  drastic  decline 
in  infant  and  child  mortality,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  under 
15  years  of  age  tends  to  increase. 
It  is  now  over  40  percent  in  many 
of  these  countries,  as  compared 
with  about  20  percent  in  some  coun. 
tries  of  western  and  northern  Eu- 
rope. 

It  is  expected  that  the  growth 
rate  will  increase  even  further  in 
many  areas  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  as  death  rates  con- 
tinue to  decline.  This  will  surely 
happen  unless  effective  measures 
can  be  devised  which  will  speed  up 
the  demographic  transition  and  the 
rate  of  social  change.  Simply 
stated,  acceptable  measures  must 
be  found  to  bring  birth  rates  into 
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balance  with  modern  low  death 
rates,  thereby  completing  the  demo- 
graphic transition.  Unless  birth 
rates  are  reduced,  population 
growth  rates  will  continue  upward 
until  they  are  checked  eventually 
by  a  rise  in  the  death  rate. 

Although  information  about  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the 
world's  population  and  vital  rates 
is  far  more  extensive  today  than  at 
any  time  in  history,  there  are  still 
large  blank  spaces  in  the  world's 
demographic  map.  Only  about  half 
of  the  world's  births  and  approxi- 
mately two  thirds  of  the  deaths  are 
formally  registered. 


Discussing  the  present  rapid  rate 
of  population  growth,  the  latest 
United  Nations  Demographic  Year- 
hook  points  out  that  approximately 
one  half  of  the  world's  population 
lives  in  only  four  countries — China 
(mainland),  India,  the  USSR  and 
the  USA — and  that  the  reliability 
of  world  population  estimates  de- 
pends largely  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  available  about  the 
population  of  these  countries : 

Similarly  the  1950-59  average  rate  of 
increase,  estimated  in  the  range  of  1.5 
to  2.0  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  four 
largest   populations   and   1.6  to   1.9   per 


Table  IV.  Estimated  Population  and  Vital  Eates  foe  the  World  by  Heoion, 

1950-1975 


Annual 

Midyear 

rate  of 

Vital  Rates 

Medium 

population 

increase 

1955-1959 

Projection 

(millions) 

(percent) 

Birth          Death 

to  1975 

Continent  &  Region 

1959 

1950-1959 

Rate            Rate 

(millions) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4)               (5) 

(6) 

WORLD  TOTAL 

2.907 

1.7 

36                19 

3,830 

AFRICA 

237 

1.9 

46                27 

303 

Northern  Africa 

78 

1.9 

45                26 

76 

Tropical  &  Southern  Africa 

159 

1.9 

47                28 

226 

AMERICA 

398 

2.1 

34                14 

543 

Northern  America 

196 

1.8 

25                  9 

240 

Middle  America 

65 

2.7 

45                18 

99 

South  America 

137 

2.3 

42                19 

204 

ASIA 

1,622 

1.8 

42                23 

2,210 

South  West  Asia 

74 

2.5 

46                21 

116 

South  Central  Asia 

546 

1.8 

44                 26 

737 

South  East  Asia 

208 

2.1 

44                23 

280 

East  Asia 

794 

1.8 

39                 21 

1,075 

EUROPE 

423 

0.8 

19                 10 

476 

Northern  &  Western  Europe 

141 

0.7 

18                11 

154 

Central  Europe 

137 

0.8 

19                10 

156 

Southern  Europe 

146 

0.9 

21                10 

166 

OCEANIA 

16 

2.4 

25                 9 

21 

UNION  OF  SOVIET 

SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

211 

1.7 

25                 8 

275 

Source:  i^*.' 
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cent  per  annum  for  the  remainder  of 
the  world,  can  be  placed,  in  view  of  pos- 
sibly compensating  errors,  between  l.C 
and  1.9  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  world 
as  a  whole  .  .  . 

Actually  in  view  of  declining  mortality, 
it  is  virtually  certain  that  the  rate  of 
world  population  growth  has  now  sur- 
passed 1.5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  quite 
possible  that  it  has  attained  2.0  per 
cent  per  annum.  Because  of  this  de- 
cline of  mortality,  world  population  cer- 
tainly increased  in  the  year  1959  by  at 
least  45  million,  and  possibly  by  as  much 
as  55  million.  Again  it  is  evident  that 
much  of  the  uncertainty  is  caused  by  the 
lack  of  precise  knowledge  regarding  the 
population  of  China  (mainland).  Large 
margins  of  error  must  also  be  allowed  for 
in  the  estimated  annual  increases  in  In- 
dia, in  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  Africa. 

Tlie  Chinese  census  of  1953  is 
very  difficult  to  appraise  and  might 
introduce  an  error  of  as  much  as 
90  million  in  the  present  world 
population ! 

WHAT  IS  PAST  IS  PROLOGUE 

Since  man  first  appeared  on 
earth,  human  arithmetic  has  moved 
from  a  relatively  simple  exercise 
in  addition  to  a  complicated  one  of 
geometric  progression.  It  took  all 
of  the  vast  reaches  of  time  to  build 
today's  population  of  slightly  over 
three  billion.  But  it  will  take  only 
40  more  years  for  population  to 
reach  six  billion,  if  the  present 
growth  rates  remain  unchanged. 

Life  on  this  earth  was  a  precari- 
ous gamble  for  Homo  sapiens  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 
Driven  by  his  natural  reluctance 
to  endure  an  early  death,  man  ulti- 
mately discovered  and  then  per- 
fected the  power  to  defer  death. 


That  he  has  succeeded  is  a  notable 
tribute  to  his  genius  and  to  his  hu- 
manitarian and  philanthropic  in- 
stincts. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  desire 
to  control  fertility  has  never  had 
the  emotional  imperatives  which 
brought  the  power  over  death.  Only 
modest  efforts  have  been  made  thus 
far  to  discover  effective  methods  of 
fertility  control  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  all  cul- 
tures and  religions.  Less  than  mod- 
est efforts  have  been  made  to  dis- 
seminate what  knowledge  is  now 
available  to  all  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple who  would  benefit  from  that 
knowledge.  Conseqeuntly,  during 
the  past  decade  of  rapid  death-rate 
decline  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, there  has  been  no  measurable 
reduction  in  high  birth  rates;  so 
population   growth   has   increased. 

Rapid  population  growth  cannot 
be  maintained  indefinitely  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  If  birth  rates 
do  not  decline  in  overcrowded 
lands,  death  rates  eventually  will 
rise  to  check  growth. 

The  gulf  which  exists  today  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  world  has 
widened:  life  is  better  than  ever 
before  for  those  who  live  in  the 
Western  industrial  countries.  But 
the  majority  of  the  world's  people 
still  live  close  to  the  subsistence 
level,  in  poverty  and  squalor  remi- 
niscent of  the  Middle  Ages.  If  the 
demographic  transition  to  a  bal- 
ance between  low  birth  and  death 
rates  could  be  hastened  in  the  less 
developed  countries,  this  gulf 
might  yet  be  bridged  in  time  to 
avert  a  Malthusian  disaster. 

— Robert  C.  Cook,  Editor 
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APPENDIX 

The  statistical  and  general  demographic  assumptions  used  to  determine  the  number 
of  people  who  have  ever  been  born  were  provided  the  Population  Reference  Bureau 
by  J.  Fletcher  Wellemeyer,  an  independent  manpower  consultant,  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  consultation  with  Frani  Lorimer,  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  estimate  was  made  on  the  basis  of  three  time  periods: 


Period 

Number  of 

years  in 

period 

Number  of 

births  per 

year  at 

beginning 

of  period 

Number  of 

births  per 

year  at 

end  of 

period 

Number  of 

births  in 

period 

I.     600,000- 
6000  B.C. 
II.     6000  B.C.- 
1650  A.D. 
III.     1650-1962    A.D. 

594,000 

7,650 
312 

250,000 
25,000,000 

250,000 

25.000,000 
110,000,000 

Total 

12  billion 

42  billion 
23  billion 

77  billion 

To  obtain  the  number  of  births  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  these  periods,  certain 
assumptions  were  made  regarding  birth  rates  and  the  size  of  populations.  It  was 
assumed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Neolithic  era  the  population  was  five  million 
and  that  the  annual  birth  rate  was  50  per  thousand.  The  procedure  assumes  a  smooth 
increase.  The  growth  was  undoubtedly  irregular,  but  the  estimates  may  fairly  repre- 
sent the  net  effect  of  the  ups  and  downs. 

By  1650,  the  annual  number  of  births  was  estimated  at  25  million,  corresponding 
to  a  population  of  about  500  milUon.  The  1962  world  population  of  3.05  billion,  the 
number  of  births  and  birth  rate  of  36  per  thousand  are  based  on  United  Nations  esti- 
mates. 

The  600,000  years'  duration  of  the  Paleolithic  era  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
man-like  types  were  then  in  existence  but  in  very  small  numbers.  Earlier  dates  have 
been  given  a  few  species  by  certain  authorities,  but  some  of  these  dates  are  ques- 
tionable, and  the  earlier  species  may  have  been  considerably  less  than  man-like.  The 
600,000-year  period  seems  a  reasonable   compromise   between  extreme  possibilities. 

Once  the  number  of  births  at  the  dates  indicated  was  determined,  the  total  number 
of  births  for  each  period  was  calculated  at  a  constant  rate  of  increase  for  the  period. 

The  estimated  rates  of  increase  differ  sharply.  For  the  long  Paleolithic  period,  the 
average  annual  rate  of  increase  was  only  0.02  per  thousand;  during  6000  B.  C.  to 
1650  A.D.,  it  rose  to  0.6;  and  during  1650-1962,  it  reached  4.35. 

For  the  figures  derived  here,  the  following  equation  was  used:   S  Bt  =  -52? — 

r 
B«  is  the  number  of  births  per  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  period;  t  is  the  number 
of  years  in  the  period ;  e  is  the  base  of  natural  logarithms ;  and  r  is  the  annual  rate 
of  increase  during  the  period. 

The  value  of  r  is  obtained  by  solving  for  r  the  equation  —    =6" 

Bo 
where  Bo  is  the  number  of  births  the  first  year  of  the  period,  and  Bt  is  the  number  of 
births  the  final  year  of  the  period. 
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Mr.  Cook.  In  the  bad  old  days  when  things  weren't  going  so  well, 
such  as  the  j^ears  of  the  Black  Death  in  Europe,  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  the  population  died  in  a  single  year.  Today  of  100  babies  born  in 
the  United  States,  95  will  grow  up,  marry,  and  vote,  and  usually  in 
that  order.  The  acceleration  in  population  growth  has  been  due  to 
changing  patterns  of  mortality. 

I  recently  heard  a  public  health  authority  state,  and  apparently 
with  a  straight  face  and  seriously,  that  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  reduction  in  the  death  rate. 
To  me  this  is  absurd.  In  any  event,  whatever  the  reasons  are,  the 
fact  remains  that  expectations  of  life  at  birth  has  gone  up  from  around 
20  to  30  years  to  40  to  60  years,  and  now  in  the  United  States  and 
most  of  the  industrial  countries,  life  expectation  stands  at  70  years. 
This  is  a  fantastic  and  an  amazing  fact  of  life.  It  is  absolutely  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  our  race.     And  let  us  not  forget  this 

Senator  Gruening.  May  I  interrupt  at  that  point.  Are  you  at 
liberty  to  state  who  the  public  health  authority  was  that  made  this 
statement?  It  should  be  incorporated  in  the  hearing  record  if  it  is 
available. 

Mr.  Cook.  It  was  made  to  the  press.  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  state  it.  It  was  Dr.  Walsh  McDermott,  Livingston  Ferrand 
Professor  of  Public  Health  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  agree  with  your  characterization  of  it.  It 
is  absurd.  We  know  very  well  that  the  development  of  preventive 
medicine,  the  development  of  the  science  of  immunology,  as  well  as 
all  the  various  prophylactic  methods,  antibiotic  drugs,  improvements 
in  surgery  and  other  kinds  of  progress,  of  steps  in  both  medicine  and 
surgery,  have  greatly  diminished  the  death  rate.  Of  course  it  is  due 
to  modern  science  that  the  death  rate  has  been  diminished. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  took  exception  to  this  statement  and  ran  into  a  25- 
minute  speech  which  I  would  define  as  a  filibuster.  I  think  that  is 
what  it  was. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  produce  the 
original  of  this  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Cook.  The  statement  was  oral,  and  I  do  not  have  a  copy.  It 
was  made  to  a  group  of  about  25  newspapermen  in  New  York  City 
on  May  19,  1965. 

Senator  Gruening.  If  at  all  possible  I  will  direct  that  a  record  of 
Dr.  McDermott's  speech  or  a  newspaper  report  of  it  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Exhibit  50 

"Growing   Deficits  in   Food   Foreseen,"   With   Reference  to  Speech   of 

Dr.  Walsh  McDermott 

[The  New  York  Times,  May  20, 1965] 

Growing  Deficits  in  Food  Foreseen — Land  Specialist  Says  World  Shortage 

Will  Get  Worse 

The  world's  food  problems  can  be  expected  to  get  worse  before  they  get  better, 
a  specialist  on  agricultural  problems  said  here  yesterday.  Shortages  of  food  may 
well  endure  for  the  rest  of  this  century,  he  declared. 

Specialists  are  substantially  less  optimistic  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago 
about  the  continuing  race  between  world  population  and  world  food  supply, 
Lester  R.  Brown,  a  staff  economist  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  said 
during  a  symposium  on  population  problems. 
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During  the  1950's,  there  were  grounds  for  optimism,  Mr.  Brown  said,  because 
per  capita  food  production  was  actually  rising  in  populous  regions  of  Asia  and 
Latin  America  despite  population  growth.  But  this  trend  reached  its  peak 
between  1958  and  1961. 

While  food  production  has  continued  to  rise,  population  has  risen  even  faster. 
Because  of  this  there  has  been  a  decline  in  per  capita  food  production  in  important 
areas,  he  said. 

India  was  almost  self-sufficient  with  respect  to  food  during  the  midfifties,  but  by 
the  early  sixties  had  begun  to  have  annual  food  deficits  that  still  continue. 

As  an  indication  of  the  current  trend,  the  speaker  said,  India  now  consumes  half 
as  much  of  U.S.  wheat  production  as  does  the  United  States  itself.  He  asserted 
that  someday  India  may  consume  as  much  U.S.  wheat  as  the  United  States  does. 

Communist  China,  an  exporter  of  rice  as  recently  as  1961,  has  had  to  import 
grain  in  more  recent  years. 

The  age-old  method  of  increasing  food  supply  by  bringing  more  land  under 
cultivation  is  no  longer  available  to  the  regions  that  need  it  most,  Mr.  Brown 
said.  The  other  method  of  increasing  food  supply — making  major  gains  in 
productivity  on  the  land  already  available — is  economically  beyond  reach  of  the 
less  developed  lands. 

A    SHORTAGE    OF    LAND 

Nations  are  running  out  of  land  before  they  are  developing  to  the  economic 
level  needed  to  spur  dramatic  increases  in  productivity,  he  said.  This,  he  de- 
clared, is  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  man. 

Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  three  speakers  at  a  symposium  at  Cornell  University 
Medical  College,  1300  York  Avenue,  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers. 

The  discussion  ranged  through  such  subjects  as  the  behavior  of  animal  cell 
populations  growing  in  laboratory  flasks,  the  impact  of  public  health  measures  on 
population  growth,  and  the  difficulties  of  changing  agricultural  practices  in  areas 
lacking  modern  communications. 

Dr.  Walsh  McDermott,  chairman  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College 
Department  of  Public  Health,  described  as  a  "myth"  the  idea  that  public  health 
measures  and  increased  effectiveness  of  medical  treatment  have  been  responsible 
for  most  of  today's  world  population  growth. 

The  idea,  he  said,  cannot  be  substantiated  by  present  facts  or  by  history  and 
is  harmful  because  it  acts  as  a  bar  to  current  efforts  to  curb  population. 

Dr.  Roger  Revelle,  director  of  the  Center  for  Population  Studies  at  Harvard, 
said  it  was  true  that  the  world  potentially  could  support  a  far  greater  population 
than  it  now  does,  but  this  future  possibility,  he  added,  does  not  diminish  the 
gravity  of  present  population  problems. 


Outlook  Discouraging 

Washington,  May  19  (UPI). — Countries  containing  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  are  losing  the  capacity  to  feed  themselves  and  have  little  chance  of  ever 
doing  so,  the  Agriculture  Department  reported  today.  The  world  population 
is  estimated  at  about  3.2  billion. 

Nearly  all  the  major  rice-producing  countries  of  Asia  face  this  problem,  the 
Department  said.  Others  with  the  same  trouble  include  India,  mainland  China, 
Pakistan,  Indonesia,  Egypt,  Iraq,  some  in  Latin  America,   "and  many  more." 

Italy,  Spain,  Yugoslavia,  and  Taiwan  are  doing  a  little  better  and  should  be 
able  to  increase  the  yield  of  homegrown  food  at  an  average  rate  of  1  to  2  percent 
a  year,  according  to  the  report. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  would  like  to  get  Dr.  McDermott  as  a 
witness  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting,  sir.  You  will  get 
lots  of  conversation. 

Senator  Gruening.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Cook.  The  reason  for  this  change  in  longevity  is  a  fact  we  must 
not  forget:  the  revolution  in  the  pattern  of  mortality  is  strictly  a 
human  artifact.  It  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  human  mind 
to  an  understanding  of  life  processes,  the  causes  of  disease,  and  finding 
effective  means  to  deal  with  these  causes.     It  is  due  to  the  discovery 
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of  new  agricultural  techniques  which  make  it  possible  to  grow  much 
more  food.  It  is  due  to  otner  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  trans- 
portation, which  makes  it  possible  to  shift  millions  of  tons  of  food  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another. 

In  the  past,  horrifying  famines  occurred  with  bulging  granaries 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  away.  Today  the  collapse  of  transportation 
would  bring  back  famine  to  large  areas. 

Some  people  still  have  the  idea  that  the  population  crisis  represents 
some  kind  of  a  cyclic  phenomenon;  and  if  left  to  itself,  it  will  just  go 
away.  In  a  grim  sense  this  is  true  for  population  will  stop  growing 
before  long  even  if  nothing  is  done.  But  it  wUl  stop  for  reasons  that 
we  cannot  contemplate  with  any  particular  pleasure.  An  imbalance 
between  birth  rates  and  death  rates  cannot  long  continue.  If  the 
death  rate  is  reduced  sharply  and  the  birth  rate  remains  high  the 
multiplication  of  people  will  eventually  reach  a  point  where  death 
rates  will  rise  again.  Having  got  rid  of  the  Four  Horsemen  as  the 
arbiters  of  human  destiny  and  population  growth  such  a  "solution" 
invites  them  back  again.  We  can  only  keep  rid  of  them  by  doing  a 
humane  job  of  bringing  ancient  fertility  into  balance  with  modern 
mortaUty. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter.  The  control  of  epidemic 
and  infectious  disease  has  been  relatively  easy  once  the  technologies 
for  controlling  them  have  been  developed.  There  is  no  great  need 
to  "sell"  the  technique  to  the  customers.  People  are  anxious  enough 
to  keep  on  living  so  that  they  will  accept  the  benefits  of  modern  medical 
and  public  health  and  other  measures  to  prolong  their  lives. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  point  of  view  of  population  control,  the 
birth  rate  represents  a  different  kettle  of  fish.  On  account  of  the  high 
mortality  of  the  past,  all  cultures  have  as  almost  a  survival  necessity 
a  profound  concern  about  fertility.  This  is  true  in  our  mores;  it  is 
in  all  other  cultures.  A  man  proves  his  virility  by  the  number  of  his 
sons.  This  was  a  harmless  enough  sport  when  most  of  the  sons  died. 
It  can  raise  merry  hob  with  the  economy  of  a  nation  where  the  survival 
of  most  of  the  sons  outruns  the  resources  available  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
educate  them.  There  are  all  kinds  of  emotions  tied  around  this 
fascinating  business  of  childbearing  and  childrearing.  The  anthro- 
pologists and  sociologists  have  an  impressive  word  to  describe  some- 
thing called  philoprogenitiveness  which  means,  as  I  understand  it, 
simple  liking  having  a  bunch  of  kids  around.  Philoprogenitiveness 
fills  the  station  wagons  and  has  been  good  for  General  Motors.  How 
long  it  will  really  be  good  for  the  United  States  is  another  matter. 
The  philosophy  of  "cheaper  by  the  dozen"  gave  philoprogenitiveness  a 
field  day  under  pioneer  conditions.  "Cheaper  by  the  dozen"  if  now 
universally  practiced  would  wreck  the  Nation  in  short  order.  The 
population  bulletin  entitled  "Outdoor  Recreation  Threatened  by 
Excess  Procreation"  of  June  1964  considers  what  a  population  of 
nearly  a  billion  a  century  hence  could  do  to  the  recreation  resources 
of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  this  item  be  entered 
into  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

(The  bulletin  referred  to  follows:) 
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Outdoor  Recreation  Threatened  by  Excess  Procreation 
(Population  Reference  Bureau,  Population  Bulletin,  June  1964) 

By  the  year  2000 — only  36  years  away — lliere  will  be  an 
estimated  350  million  Americans.  The  number  of  automobiles 
will  have  increased  from  70  mOlion  to  at  least  155  million. 

Where  will  all  these  people  be  able  to  go  to  get  relief  from 
the  man-made  sounds,  sights  and  smells  of  our  burgeoning 
cities?  From  the  oppressiveness  of  concrete  and  asphalt? 
From  the  frustrating  proximity  with  crowds  of  other  people? 


More  than  a  century  ago,  Henry 
David  Thoreau  declared,  "I  would 
rather  sit  on  a  pumpkin  and  have 
it  all  to  myself  than  be  crowded  on 
a  velvet  cushion."  His  solitary 
"pumpkin-sitting"  at  Walden  Pond 
— then  serene,  natural,  and  rela- 
tively untouched  by  man — ^yielded 
some  of  the  most  provocative  and 
profound  thoughts  in  American 
literature. 

Today,  Walden  Pond  is  on  the 
fringes  of  the  greater  Boston  met- 
ropolitan area — and  surely  Tho- 
reau's  ghost  has  long  since  carried 
its  pumpkin  elsewhere.  Swimmers 
and  picnickers  have  dispelled  the 
pond's  serenity;  their  lack  of 
thoughtfulness  is  made  manifest  in 
the  litter  they  often  leave  behind 
them — the  traditional  sign  that 
modern  Americans  have  been  "ap- 
preciating" the  beauties  of  nature. 

Walden  has  been  a  local  cause 
celehre,  its  preservation  fought  for 


by  a  group  of  Concord  citizens  who 
asked  not  that  people  be  prohibited 
there  but  that  they  be  required  to 
enjoy  it  as  it  was  and  without  the 
"concessions"  which  seem  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  outdoor  life  to  so 
many  people.  Those  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  saving  Walden  Pond  are 
the  kind  Thoreau  once  described  as 
"spirits  of  a  yet  more  liberal  cul- 
ture, to  whom  no  simplicity  is  bar- 
ren." Their  concept  of  "recrea- 
tion" is  Thoreau's  own  and  they 
share  the  concern  he  expresses  in 
the  following: 

The  kings  of  England  formerly  had 
their  forests  "to  hold  the  king's  game," 
for  sport  or  food,  sometimes  destroying 
villages  to  create  or  extend  them;  and  1 
think  that  they  were  impelled  by  a  true 
instinct.  Why  should  not  we,  who  have 
renounced  the  king's  authority,  have  our 
national  preserves,  where  no  villages  need 
be  destroyed,  in  which  the  bear  and 
panther,  and  some  even  of  the  hunter 
race,  may  stUl  exist,  and  not  be  "civil- 
ized off  the  face  of  the  earth," — our  for- 
ests, not  to  hold  the  king's  game  merely, 
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but  to  hold  and  preserve  the  king  him- 
self also,  the  lord  of  creation — not  for 
idle  sport  or  food,  but  for  inspiration 
and  our  own  true  recreation?  or  shall 
we,  like  villains,  grub  them  all  up,  poach- 
ing on  our  o\vn  national  domains? 

Whether  or  not  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial, some  of  us  have  no  desire  for 
solitude.  Others  of  us  enjoy  it  best 
by  our  own  hearth,  preferably  with 
velvet  cushions.  But  we  would  be 
the  poorer  if,  through  profligacy 
and  a  departed  sense  of  what  is  ap- 
propriate in  "green  mansions,"  we 
were  to  deny  them  to  the  many 
who  are  renewed  only  by  solitude 
and  silence  in  the  outdoors. 

The  ethos  of  the  great  open 
spaces  still  remains  a  part  of 
the  American  dream.  The  average 
American  cannot  resist  a  soft 
breeze,  a  warm  sun,  a  stretch  of 
beach,  or  a  mountain  lake.  Seden- 
tary, urbanized  living  has  failed  to 
quench  his  zest  for  the  out-of- 
doors.  The  more  tightly  he  is  com- 
pressed into  the  unnatural  environ- 
ment of  cities,  the  more  avidly  he 
takes  to  the  freeways  for  release. 

Today  this  "average"  American 
has  more  leisure  time,  more  money, 
and  more  mobility  than  Thoreau 
ever  dreamed  of.  He  also  has  much 
more  of  something  else — company. 

THE   AUTOMOTIVE   INVASION 

By  1963,  the  demand  on  western 
national  parks  had  become  so  great 
that  traffic  jams  were  no  longer 
rare.  During  the  peak  of  the  season, 
some  visitors,  bent  on  communing 
with  the  natural  wonders  of  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  had  to  commute 
from  accommodations  50  or  75 
miles  beyond  the  Park's  borders. 
It  is  conceivable  that  by  1970  one 


will  have  to  make  reservations  two 
or  three  years  in  advance  in  order 
to  get  into  Yellowstone.  Reserva- 
tions months  in  advance  already 
are  standard  for  some  state  and  na- 
tional park  facilities.  This  ob- 
viously removes  much  of  the  joy 
and  spontaneity  from  what  is  an- 
ticipated as  "roughing  it." 

On  August  22,  1962,  an  unknown 
but  significant  American  was  re- 
corded as  the  one-billionth  visitor 
to  the  national  parks.  It  had  taken 
58  years  to  accomplish  this  record. 
But  the  second  billionth  visitor 
is  expected  in  1973 — only  11  years 
later ! 

In  1904,  when  the  first  visit  was 
recorded,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  82  million ;  there 
were  only  about  55,000  registered 
automobiles.  Today,  the  poiDulatiou 
has  grown  to  191  million  and  there 
are  about  70  million  registered 
autos.  By  2000 — only  36  years 
away — there  will  be  an  estimated 
350  million  Americans  and  the 
number  of  autos  will  have  increased 
to  at  least  155  million. 

Where  will  all  of  these  people  be 
able  to  go  for  relief  from  the  man- 
made  sounds,  sights,  and  smells  of 
the  city?  From  the  oppressiveness 
of  concrete  and  asphalt?  From 
frustrating  proximity  with  crowds 
of  other  people? 

Today,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
population  is  crammed  into  met- 
ropolitan areas  and  occupies  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  land.  By 
2000,  nearly  three-quarters  will  live 
in  metropolitan  areas. 

If  most  of  us  now  occupy  such  a 
small  part  of  the  land,  the  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  there  is  enough 
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f  1  PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION 

H^B  PERCENTAGE  OF  LAND  AND  WATER  AREA 
^^^gPERCENTAGE  OF  RECREATION  ACREAGE 


Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commiaaion 

Figure  1:  Most  Eeckeation  Aceeage  is  Where  the  People  Are  Not 

The  11  western  states,  which  comprise  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  continental 

U.S.  area  and  are  home  to  only  15  percent  of  the  population,  contain  three-fourths 

of  the  recreation  acreage.    But  the  nine  northeastern  states  contain  a  quarter  of  the 

population  who  must  compete  for  4  percent  of  the  nation's  recreational  acreage. 


recreational  space  for  all.  This  is 
not  quite  true,  because  the  remain- 
ing wide  open  spaces  in  the  U.  S. 
are  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
urban  populations  who  need  them 
most.  Some  also  are  under  restric- 
tive management  and  others  are  in 
constant  danger  of  being  whittled 
away  by  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural uses. 

PEOPLE    VS.    SPACE 

Anticipating  a  possible  crisis  in 
providing  recreational  space,  Con- 
gress established  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion (ORRRC)  in  1958  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Laurance  Rocke- 
feller. The  Commission  spent  three 
years  gathering  data  for  its  28- 
volume   report    (including  recom- 


mendations), which  was  published 
in  1962.  The  report  revealed  that 
of  283  million  acres  of  publicly 
owned  land  designated  for  recrea- 
tion, most 

.  .  .  are  located  where  the  people  are 
not.  One-sixth  is  in  sparsely  populated 
Alaska.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder is  in  the  West  where  only  15 
percent  of  the  people  live.  The  North- 
east, where  one-quarter  of  the  people 
live,  has  only  4  percent  of  the  recreation 
acreage  of  the  48  contiguous  States.  The 
South  and  North  Central  regions  each 
have  about  30  percent  of  the  population 
but  have  roughly  12  percent  of  the  recre- 
ation acreage  in  the  48  contiguous  States. 

But  even  in  the  land-rich  West, 
population  growth  is  making  space 
impoverishment  in  the  future  not 
only  possible  but  probable.  In  Cal- 
ifornia Going,  Going  .  .  .,  Samuel 
Wood    and    Alfred    Heller    have 
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clearly  stated  the  problem  as  it  ex- 
ists in  that  state : 

California's  physique  is  still  fairly 
handsome.  But  like  tho  recumbent  body 
of  Gulliver,  it  is  angrily  beset  by  increas- 
ing hordes  of  people,  people  named  You, 
Me,  Your  Children,  My  Children,  grouped 
into  new  communities  or  insinuating 
themselves  into  old  ones.  For  when  we 
say  California  is  growing,  we  mean  first 
and  foremost  that  its  population  is  grow- 
ing. 

The  people  are  pouring  in,  across  our 
borders,  or  out  of  our  maternity  wards, 
and  the  figures  are  well-known:  1,500 
people  per  day,  enough  to  occupy  a  small 
town;  one-half  million  per  year,  almost 
enough  to  occupy  today's  San  Francisco. 
By  1980,  today's  population  of  16  million 
will  have  increased  by  close  to  another 
16  million,  enough  to  occupy  the  13 
major  cities  in  California  if  they  were 
vacant,  plus  almost  enough  left  over  to 
create  a  new  San  Francisco  Bay  area — 
if  the  site  were  available. 

The  result  of  this  population 
boom,  the  authors  say,  is  that  Cali- 
fornians  "can  expect  three  million 
acres  of  bright  open  land  to  dis- 
appear by  1980,  under  the  searing 
progress  of  growth." 

DEFENSE  ON  TWO  FRONTS 

An  expanding  population  poses 
the  dual  problem  of  how  to  con- 
serve our  natural  wonderlands  for 
the  enjojonent  of  the  people  and, 
simultaneously,  to  protect  these 
areas  against  the  thoughtless  ex- 
ploitation arising  from  human  de- 
sires and  needs.  In  large  areas, 
such  as  national  parks  and  forests, 
facilities  for  visitors  are  limited. 
Expanding  them  is  a  task  that 
taxes  the  judgment  of  those  who 
guard  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
people  and  the  land. 

Wilderness  areas,  which  can  be 


reached  only  by  those  willing  to 
go  on  foot  or  horseback,  are  the 
last  remnants  of  primitive  natural 
grandeur  we  have  left.  But  con- 
servationists have  been  fighting  an 
uphill  battle  for  years  to  have  them 
permanently  protected  from  the 
kind  of  encroachments  that  have 
ruined  so  much  of  the  American 
landscape.  These  wildernesses  are 
the  only  places  in  the  U.  S.  where 
man  can  have  the  supremely  satis- 
fying experience  of  having  the 
earth  revealed  to  him  as  it  was  be- 
fore he  laced  it  with  highways  and 
tracks,  cluttered  it  with  his  debris, 
and  raised  his  cities  upon  it. 

Americans  already  have  for- 
feited much  by  removing  them- 
selves so  far  from  the  natural 
world  that  sustains  them.  In  his 
book,  The  Squeeze,  Edward  Hig- 
bee,  after  discussing  studies  that 
show  the  bad  effects  of  crowding, 
said: 

Man  did  not  evolve  in  an  urban-indus- 
trial world,  and  the  sketchy  knowledge 
he  possesses  of  his  own  physiology  and 
psyche  scarcely  enables  him  to  know 
whether  the  environment  he  is  creating  is 
good  or  bad  for  the  organism.  To  some 
extent  he  must  go  by  hunches.  But  the 
more  his  manufactured  habitat  departs 
from  the  natural  surroundings  in  which 
he  evolved  over  eons  of  time,  the  more 
carefully  he  will  have  to  watch  his  step 
for  self -constructed  snares. 

How  are  city-bred  children  ever 
to  acquire  reverence  for  fields, 
streams,  and  forests  they  have 
never  seen?  How  is  a  growing  ur- 
ban population,  enjoying  increas- 
ing leisure  and  material  wealth, 
to  be  given  access  to  the  out-of- 
doors?  How  are  urbanites,  long 
alienated  from  the  good  earth,  to 
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I960  :  1007c 


POPULATION        GROSS  PER  CAPITA  WORK 

(MILLIONS)      NATIONAL  DISPOSABLE  WEEK 

PRODUCT         INCOME  (HOURS) 
($  BILLIONS) 


PAID  PER  CAPITA 

VACATION        MILES  OF 
(WEEKS)         INTERCITY 
TRAVEL 


Source :  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 

Figure  2:  Going  Up:  Population  and  the  "Good  Things  op  Life,"  1960-2000 
By  2000,  the  doubling  of  population  will  severely  strain  our  outloor  recreation  re- 
sources.   Americans  will  have  more  income,  leisure,   and  mobility  than   ever.   With 
mounting  vacation  travel,  massive  "togetherness"  in  the  great  open  spaces  threatens 

to  become  a  national  affliction. 


be  educated  in  the  proper  use  of 
nature's  gifts  ? 

MORE  OF  EVERYTHING— EXCEPT 
SPACE 

While  total  population  is  ex- 
pected almost  to  double  by  2000, 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation  is 
expected  to  triple.  The  majority  of 
Americans  will  be  more  affluent  and 
have  far  more  free  time  than  they 
now  have.  Projections  indicate  that 
they  will  have  more  than  twice  as 
much  per  capita  disposable  income 
and  paid  vacation  time  as  in  1960. 
Their  average  work  week  will  have 
decreased  from  39  hours  to  32 
hours. 

Such  statistics  forecast  a 
troubled  future  both  for  those  who 
seek  self-renewal  in  the  outdoors 
and  for  our  shorelines  and  wood- 


lands, which  we  take  too  much  for 
granted.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  has  warned : 

Let  us  not  mistake  it.  The  deteriora- 
tion of  our  environment  has  been  the 
paramount  conservation  failure  of  the 
post-war  years.  Beset  on  every  side  by 
problems  of  growth  and  the  pressures  of 
progress,  the  American  earth  is  fast 
losing  its  spaciousness  and  freshness  and 
green  splendor.  We  have  grown  too  fast 
to  grow  wisely,  and  the  inspiriting  parts 
of  our  land  will  be  irreparably  mutilated 
unless  we  malce  environment  planning 
and  environment  preservation  urgent 
items  of  public  business. 

Talking  to  prominent  business 
and  civic  leaders  in  the  Northwest, 
the  Secretary  said : 

Every  divinely  favored  land  has  its 
isolationists.  I  have  heard  rumors  that 
the  Northwest  has  some  residents  who 
would  be  happier  if  visitors  could  be  kept 
away.    Already  there  are  more  fishermen 
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than  some  of  the  streams  can  support 
at  peak  season;  the  campgrounds  are  too 
crowded  now  for  the  tastes  of  some  out- 
doorsmen. 

But  you  cannot  hide  from  the  facts  of 
life.  There  will  be  350  million  Americans 
by  the  year  2000,  according  to  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  Your  choice  is  clear.  You 
can  try  to  pretend  that  none  of  them 
will  discover  the  Northwest;  or  you  can 
try  to  channel  the  coming  rush  of  people 
and  automobiles  into  directions  that  will 
benefit  everyone. 

BABY  BUDGETING  FOR  A 
BRIGHTER  FUTURE 

Such  painful  "channeling"  could 
be  mitigated  by  a  far  more  funda- 
mental form  of  planning — the 
reduction  of  the  average  size  of 
U.  S.  families.  The  current  build- 
ing boom  is  providing  housing  for 
the  large  families  that  are  so  fash- 
ionable today.  "We  can  go  on  for 
some  time  incarcerating  people, 
layer  upon  layer,  in  high-rise  verti- 
cal shafts  and  letting  urban  areas 
sprawl  where  they  will.  But  as  the 
population  derby  progresses,  our 
land  area  will  remain  finite.  The 
ORRRC  Report  points  out  that: 
"In  1900  there  were  about  13  acres 
of  arable  and  forest  land  for  every 
person  in  the  United  States;  now 
there  are  about  6.  No  one  is  quite 
certain,  but  several  projections  in- 
dicate that  this  ratio  will  be  cut  to 
less  than  2  by  the  year  2000." 


Will  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren experience  the  outdoors  vi- 
cariously by  witnessing  the  cellu- 
loid spectacles  of  old  Cinerama 
films?  Or  will  we  resort  to  rigid 
rationing  of  the  use  of  national 
parks,  permitting  each  citizen  a 
brief,  uncrowded  holiday  once 
every  five  years,  then  every  10,  15, 
or  20  years  as  population  increases  ? 
A  far  more  desirable  alternative  is 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  population 
growth,  leaving  more  room  for 
those  who  require  soul-restoring 
communion  with  nature. 

If  we  continue  our  population 
numbers  game,  eventually  no  one 
can  win  the  right  to  freedom  and 
solitude  by  the  sea  or  in  the  for- 
est— regardless  of  how  much  time 
or  money  he  may  have.  The  stakes 
are  dwindling  all  the  time. 

The  temptation  to  refuse  to  face 
the  obvious  until  it  is  too  late  is 
very  strong.  Free,  effective  open- 
air  recreation  hinges  Gn  a  sharp 
reduction  in  procreation.  If  pro- 
creation remains  a  major  form  of 
indoor  recreation,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  these  United  States  will 
have  become  a  nostalgic  memory, 
even  perhaps  before  the  babies  born 
in  1964  have  children  of  their  own, 

— Robert  C.  Cook,  Editor 


The  remainder  of  this  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  the  viewpoints  of  three 
distinguished  Americans:  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Wallace  Stegner,  historian,  author,  and  head  of  the  Stanford  Universitiy 
Creative  Writing  Center;  and  William  B.  Catton,  Jr.,  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 
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THE  MAIN-LAND  RATIO 

by  Stewart  L.  Udall 


Mr.  Udall,  an  ardent  conservationist ,  also  is  concerned  about  the  mental 
and  physical  health  of  Americans  who  are  rapidly  depriving  themselves 
of  open  space. 

How  is  booming  popidation  growth  affecting  both  individuals  and  the 
land?  Will  there  be  room  for  outdoor  recreation  if  our  numbers  double, 
as  expected,  in  40  years? 

The  Secretary  answered  these  questions  on  March  9,  1963,  when  he 
addressed  the  Eighth  Biennial  Wilderness  Conference  in  San  Francisco. 


We  are  reaching  the  end  of  the 
road  in  public  domain  suited  to 
outdoor  needs.  .  .  . 


We  are  going  to  have  to  buy  al- 
most all  the  additional  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  we  need  and  .  .  .  there 
won't  be  any  wilderness  and  few 
areas  of  any  kind  where  you  can 
enjoy  a  reasonable  degree  of  isola- 
tion unless  we  develop  an  effective 
system  of  outdoor  recreation  area 
classification — zoning,  if  you  will. 
The  need  is  to  establish  enough  of 
each  kind  of  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunity to  satisfy  public  pres- 
sures without  destroying  the  re- 
source. .  .  . 

*       *        * 

.  .  .  the  world  we  live  in  ...  is 
a  world  that  steadily  becomes  more 
complex.  New  forces  are  changing 
it  so  rapidly  that  it  seems  impossi- 
ble for  any  single  individual  to 
keep  up  with  new  developments  in 
missiles,  satellites,  automation,  and 
a  technology  accelerating  with  ex- 
plosive force. 

Lagging  far  behind  these  new 
developments  are  our  ways  of 
thinking    about    them.    And    this 


lag  is  without  doubt  the  source  of 
the  greatest  danger  in  the  modern 
world.  Too  often  we  make  our 
plans  for  a  world  that  no  longer 
exists.  Obsolete  assumptions  per- 
sist, cluttering  our  thinking,  para- 
lyzing action.  .  .  . 

I.  The  assumption  that  man  must 
destroy  nature  in  order  to  ^'con- 
quer" it. 

In  the  19th  century  this  assump- 
tion was  held  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  nearly  all  Americans.  "Con- 
quering nature"  usually  meant  de- 
stroying nature — levelling  the  for- 
ests, gutting  the  land  for  minerals, 
plowing  up  the  soil  in  such  a  way 
that  it  could  be  blown  away  by  the 
winds,  wastefully  stripping  our  re- 
sources and  obliterating  every  trace 
of  the  natural  landscape.  Although 
nowadays  we  all  consider  ourselves 
^conservationists,  too  often  we  in- 
dulge in  this  same  fallacious  as- 
sumption. Too  often  our  plans  for 
development,  particularly  in  sub- 
urban areas,  are  still  based  on  the 
assumption  that  nature  must  be 
obliterated.  The  symbols  of  our 
relation  to  the  land  are  the  bull- 
dozer and  the  steam  shovel. 
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NUMBER  OF  OCCASIONS  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  OUTDOOR  SUMMER  RECREATION 

I960  COMPARED  WITH  If76  AND  2000  (BY  MILLIONS) 
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Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 

Figure  3:   Participation  in  Outdoor  Eecreation   Will  Triple  By   2000 

Year  by  year  more  of  us  are  enjoying   driving   for  pleasure,   .swimming,  picnicking, 

sightseeing,  etc.    The  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  is  growing  swiftly.  Although  the 

population  increased  by  only  15  percent  between  1951-59,  visits  to  recreation  areas 

increased  143  percent. 
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Implicit  in  this  19th  century  phi- 
losophy of  "conquering  nature"  is 
the  assumption  that  man  is  some- 
thing separate  from  nature. 

We  are  learning  increasingly 
nowadays  from  psychology  and  bi- 
ology that  man  is  part  of  nature. 
His  roots  are  in  the  natural  world 
and  he  separates  himself  from  it 
at  his  peril.  The  unnatural  envi- 
ronment of  our  cities  and  pace  of 
modern  life  accelerated  the  "civi- 
lized" diseases  so  familiar  to  us  all. 
Physicians  increasingly  urge  pa- 
tients caught  up  in  the  urban  "rat 
race"  to  get  more  relaxation.  For 
many  people  the  best  kind  of  re- 
freshment and  renewal  comes 
among  trees  and  fields,  along  un- 
crowded  seashores,  or  high  on 
mountain  streams.  .  .  . 

II.  The  assumption  that  science 
alone  can  solve  all  our  problems. 

If  the  assumption  that  man  must 
"conquer"  nature  was  the  dominant 
fallacy  of  the  19th  century  (and  to 
some  degree  of  our  own)  the  as- 
sumption that  "we  can  leave  every- 
thing to  science"  is  a  dominant  fal- 
lacy of  the  20th  century. 

For  example,  Robert  Malthus's 
gloomy  prediction  that  population 
will  tend  to  increase  faster  than 
the  food  supply  has  been  appar- 
ently proved  false  by  the  amazing 
ability  of  science  to  develop  new 
sources  of  food  and  tremendously 
increase  production.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  faith  in  sci- 
ence has  been  a  basis  of  our  fabu- 
lous American  productivity.  It  is 
true  that  science  can  achieve  "mir- 
acles"— and  does  so  every  day.  But 
as  we  take  a  long  look  into  the  fu- 
ture it  is  time  we  recognized  that 


there  are  some  things  that  science 
cannot  do. 

We  can  expect  that  as  the  world 
population  increases,  each  person's 
share  of  the  earth's  resources  will 
dwindle  despite  all  that  science 
can  do.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
vast  reserves  of  such  resources  as 
fossil  fuels,  but  as  time  goes  by 
these  supplies  will  be  of  lower 
grade  and  progressively  more  diffi- 
cult to  extract.  As  increasing  popu- 
lations occupy  greater  areas  of 
cropland,  we  can  find  new  food  re- 
sources by  better  use  of  these  cul- 
tivated lands  and  by  harvesting  the 
waters  of  the  oceans  but  an  hercu- 
lean effort  will  be  necesssary  to 
keep  burgeoning  population  from 
overtaking  food  supplies.  So  far  as 
we  can  see  into  the  future,  our  wa- 
ter resources  will  become  more  ex- 
pensive as  we  resort  to  desalini- 
zation  and  transportation  of  water 
over  great  distances  to  supply  arid 
but  populous  regions,  and  as  we 
face  the  enormously  costly  pros- 
pect of  desilting  our  reservoirs. 

There  is  one  resource,  however, 
that  science  cannot  provide  or  re- 
place at  any  price.  That  resource  is 
true  wilderness. 

It  is  here  that  the  limitations  of 
science  are  most  apparent.  It  is 
here  that  our  assumption  that  sci- 
ence can  indefinitely  provide  for  a 
proliferating  population  founders 
completely.  None  of  our  resources 
is  infinite,  but  wilderness  is  the 
most  finite  of  all.  It  is  the  most 
expendable  of  our  basic  resources. 
As  a  culture  develops,  wilderness 
is  the  last  resource  to  acquire  value. 
As  a  culture  feels  the  pressure  of 
population,  wilderness  will  be  the 
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first  to  be  consumed. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  this : 
If  there  is  an  irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  wilderness  and  water, 
a  people  feeling  the  ominous  pres- 
sure of  population  will  sacrifice  the 
wilderness  to  get  the  water.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  resources — 
our  parks  and  wilderness  areas  are, 
by  a  ratio  that  is  arithmetical, 
threatened  by  each  incremental  in- 
crease in  population.  The  conflict 
need  not  even  be  real.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  enough  people  te- 
lieve  there  is  a  conflict  between 
wilderness  and  water,  or  between 
wilderness  and  lumber,  and  the 
demands  to  sacrifice  the  wilderness 
will  become  irresistible. 

To  "leave  everything  to  science" 
is  to  invite  disaster.  The  capaci- 
ties of  science  are  not  infinite.  If 
our  population  figures  continue  to 
skyrocket,  science  cannot  prevent 
our  wilderness  resources  from  dis- 
appearing completely  as  we  feel 
the  pressure  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  people  crowding  in  on  the 
last  open  spaces  on  the  continent. 

III.    The  assumption  that  the 
population  explosion  is  inevitable. 

To  question  this  assumption  is 
possibly  the  greatest  heresy  of  all. 
Government  planners,  if  I  am  to 
judge  by  what  comes  across  my 
desk,  operate  in  a  sort  of  bureau- 
cratic trance  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
jections which  indicate  that  the 
U.  S.  population  will  almost 
double  in  40  years.  And  it  seems 
to  be  a  corollary  of  this  assump- 
tion that  the  good,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  will  go  hand  in  hand  with 
a  more  populous  Nation.  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  seriously  question  the 


bases  of  these  assumptions  ? 

Is  it  not  time  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  "ecology  of  man" 
— the  relation  of  human  population 
to  its  environment?  Is  it  not  time 
to  ask  whether  man,  as  part  of  na- 
ture, is  subject  to  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern other  species,  particularly  the 
law  that  for  every  species  in  a  par- 
ticular environment  there  is  an  op- 
timum population  ? 

When  a  species  expands  beyond 
its  optimum  population,  it  puts 
pressure  on  its  resources  until  there 
are  not  enough  to  go  around,  and 
the  individual  fails  to  achieve  his 
full  growth.  Although  this  is  most 
obviously  true  of  food  resources,  it 
is  also  true  of  the  resource  of  living 
space.  Biologists  find  that  for  some 
species,  as  the  amount  of  living 
space  decreases  beyond  a  certain 
point,  neurotic  strains  are  set  up  in 
the  individual  and  his  higher  facul- 
ties atrophy. 

How  does  this  apply  to  hu- 
mans? "What  is  the  proper  man- 
land  ratio?  How  much  "living 
space"  do  humans  need  for  best 
functioning?  These  are  questions 
that  are  almost  wholly  ignored, 
but  that  are  vital  to  our  future. 

Although  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  research  on  this  subject,  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem  are  already 
evident.  They  are  particularly  evi- 
dent ...  in  California,  where  pop- 
ulation growth  is  seemingly  a  pub- 
lic business  of  considerable  pride. 
The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  is  a 
prime  example.  Studies  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  indicate 
that  the  population  of  this  region 
will  not  merely  double  but  al- 
most  quadruple  within   60  years. 
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For  every  person  presently  living 
in  this  area,  according  to  the  stat- 
isticians, there  will  be  three  oth- 
ers alongside  him.  Will  there  be 
four  times  as  many  automobiles  on 
the  freeways?  Or  will  there  be  four 
times  as  many  freeways?  If  so, 
where  will  they  be  built,  if  we  also 
need  four  times  as  many  subdivi- 
sions to  house  the  quadrupled  pop- 
ulation ? 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  abso- 
lutely certain :  There  will  not  be 
four  times  as  much  open  space 
available  to  the  residents  of  this 
region.  There  will  not  be  four 
times  as  many  parks.  There  will 
not  be  four  times  as  much  wilder- 
ness. Indeed,  if  we  define  wilder- 
ness, in  human  terms,  by  its  cor- 
relation with  solitude  there  may 
be  very  few  wild  lands  left  at  all. 

The  mathematics  of  increasing 
population  can  lead  to  some  enter- 
taining speculation.  To  take  a  hy- 
pothetical example,  suppose  that 
an  area  in  which  4,000,000  people 
live  has  available  4,000,000  acres  of 
open  space — one  acre  per  person. 
(I  would  include,  in  open  space, 
parks  and  wilderness  as  well  as 
other  undeveloped  lands.)  When 
the  population  doubles  to  8,000,000 
people,  you  might  expect  that  there 
would  remain  half  as  much  open 
space  per  person,  or  one-half  acre 
each. 

But  a  little  reflection  will,  show 
that  this  does  not  normally  happen. 
Of  the  original  4,000,000  acres  of 
open  space,  a  great  many  acres 
have  been  occupied  by  the  4,000,000 
new  people.  Say,  for  example,  that 
those  4,000,000  new  people  (plus 
their  houses,  roads,  schools,  parking 


lots,  stores,  and  factories)  occupy 
2,000,000  of  the  original  4,000,000 
acres  of  open  space.  There  are  now 
8,000,000  people  and  only  2,000,000 
acres  of  open  space,  or  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  open  space  per  person. 

Presumably  the  2,000,000  re- 
maining  acres  of  open  space  will 
include  the  parks  and  wilderness 
regions,  since  the  first  to  be  occu- 
pied will  be  farm  lands  and  other 
nearby  open  areas.  But  as  the  pop- 
ulation continues  to  increase,  there 
is  irresistible  pressure  on  even 
these  dedicated  lands.  And  long 
before  the  population  doubles 
again,  most  of  them  will  disappear. 

We  might  formulate  a  law  gov- 
erning population  and  open  space: 
The  amount  of  open  space  availatle 
per  person  will  tend  to  decrease  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  population 
increases. 

The  law  has  a  corollary:  Unlim- 
ited population  increases  will  ulti- 
mately reduce  the  amount  of  open 
space  per  person  to  zero. 

Subsequently  it  will  become  a 
minus  quantity — by  continued  in- 
crease in  the  density  of  popula- 
tion. In  other  words,  people  are 
piled  on  top  of  each  other.  The  fin- 
est example  of  this  situation  is,  of 
course,  Manhattan  Island.  But 
those  of  us  who  love  the  wide-open 
spaces  need  not  despair.  There  will 
-always  be  the  ocean — presumably. 

To  return  from  this  little  excur- 
sion into  science  fiction  (which  is 
not  really  as  fictional  as  it  seems) — 
and  come  back  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area,  we  run  into  a  prob- 
lem that  will  require  a  better 
mathematician  than  I  am  to  ex- 
plore its  consequences  and  formu- 
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late  a  law.  That  is  the  fact  that  if 
the  population  quadruples,  we  can 
expect  that  there  will  be  far  more 
than  four  times  as  much  demand 
for  open  space,  for  parks,  for  wil- 
derness. With  increased  leisure,  ris- 
ing incomes,  and  the  growing  pop- 
ularity of  outdoor  recreation,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  demand 
in  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole,  with  a 
doubled  population,  will  increase 
by  at  least  three,  and  some  esti- 
mates range  as  high  as  ten.  If  these 
figures  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  we  can 
consider  the  possibility  that  a  quad- 
rupled population  will  demand 
at  least  nine  times  as  much  out- 
door recreation — nine  times  as 
much  wilderness  for  hiking,  fish- 
ing, camping,  and  ironically,  for 
"solitude." 

Under  these  conditions,  for  every 
person  who  now  hopes  to  camp 
in  the  summertime  on  the  floor  of 
Yosemite  Valley,  there  will  be  an 
eventual  nine.  For  every  present 
hiker  down  the  John  Muir  Trail 
along  the  spine  of  the  Sierra,  there 
will  be  nine.  For  every  tin  can  and 
bottle  and  carton  that  now  litters 
park  and  wilderness  trails,  there 
will  be  nine.  For  every  hundred 
people  on  the  beach  at  Drakes  Bay, 
there  will  be  at  least  900  and  con- 
ceivably several  times  that  many. 
Here  we  have,  in  dramatic  and  de- 
pressing terms,  the  geography  of 
rising  population. 

It  is  obvious  that  land  acquisi- 
tion for  parks  and  wilderness  can- 
not keep  up  with  an  indefinitely  ex- 
panding population.  All  open 
spaces  will,  by  the  ineluctable  force 
of  economics,  be  filled  with  subdi- 


visions, office  buildings,  factories, 
freeways,  parking  lots.  The  public 
purse  cannot  compete  with  over- 
weening private  demands. 

Even  assuming  that  some  par- 
cels of  wilderness  can  be  held 
against  the  pressures  of  increasing 
numbers  of  people,  the  only  way 
of  preserving  them  would  be  to  do 
what  we  do  with  any  commodity 
in  short  supply — ration  it.  A  wil- 
derness trampled  by  thousands  of 
refugees  from  the  city  is  no  longer 
a  wilderness,  and  the  only  way  it 
can  be  maintained  in  its  natural 
state  as  the  population  increases 
is  to  keep  people  out — to  limit  ac- 
cess. You  would  make  reservations 
and  wait  your  turn,  it  would  be  as 
simple  as  that.  This  is  what  hap- 
pens already  in  some  crowded 
smaller  countries. 

Park  and  wilderness  rationing  in 
this  country  is  not  merely  a  pros- 
pect for  the  remote  future  but 
could  conceivably  become  neces- 
sary in  the  years  or  decades  imme- 
diately ahead.  To  get  in  the  car 
when  the  mood  strikes  you  and 
find  natural  sanctuary  from  the 
pressures  of  modern  life — as  we  do 
at  present — may  become  a  privi- 
lege to  look  back  on,  in  the  years 
to  come,  as  we  customarily  look 
back  on  "Golden  Ages"  of  the  past. 

What  will  happen  to  the  quality 
of  life  as  we  approach  the  point 
where  the  available  natural  areas  of 
the  continent  offer  standing  room 
only?  As  population  crowds  in  on 
us,  it  will  surely  be  the  quality 
experience  that  is  sacrificed  first — 
the  kind  of  unique  experience  of- 
fered by  wilderness.  There  will 
still  be  available  the  kind  of  out- 
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door  experience  that  can  be  en- 
joyed today  at  amusement  parks 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  And  this 
may,  indeed,  be  the  only  kind  of 
outdoor  experience  available  if  we 
race  blindly  ahead  down  the  road 
of  "growth  and  progress." 

We  can  only  guess  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  individual  as  the  pres- 
sures of  overcrowding  increasingly 
bear  down  on  him,  as  the  subtle 
diseases  of  overcivilization  take 
their  toll  on  his  mind  and  body.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  long  run  over- 
population of  our  own  country  will 
be  a  grave  threat  to  the  most  im- 
portant freedom  of  all — the  free- 
dom each  person  must  have  to 
maintain  his  own  integrity,  to  be 
true  to  his  natural  self. 

This  is  a  gloomy  picture.  But  I 
raise  this  prospect  only  to  say  that 
it  is  time  we  start  to  raise  doubts 
about  some  of  our  biggest  and  most 
dangerous  assumptions,  to  call  in 
question  the  major  premise  of  our 
planners  and  politicians. 


. . .  Unlike  many  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  that  have  used  up  all 
their  vacant  lands,  we  still  have  an 
option  in  America.  "We  still  have 
open  space  and  wildlands  to  pre- 
serve— lands  that  still  exist  in  their 
pristine  splendor — or  something 
close  to  it.  Let  us  then  make  the 
choice  intelligently  as  free  men 
considering  the  welfare  of  future 
generations. 

One  of  America's  great  contri- 


butions to  the  world  has  been  the 
national  park  idea,  the  wilderness 
idea,  the  principle  of  preserving 
for  all  time — future  generations 
willing — the  finest  of  our  scenic 
forests  and  deserts  and  mountains 
and  shorelines. 

I  am  suggesting  that  if  this  mag- 
nificent principle  is  not  to  be  lost 
in  the  chaos  of  unplanned  growth, 
it  is  time  for  us  to  take  a  further 
step.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  set  an  example  of 
how  to  plan  the  best  relation- 
ship of  human  beings  to  their  en- 
vironment, that  we  give  solemn  at- 
tention to  the  matter  of  develop- 
ing the  optimum  man-land  ratio — 
the  ratio  which  would  result  not 
only  in  the  "highest  and  best  use" 
of  the  land  but  the  highest  and  best 
development  of  free  men. 

We  can  begin  by  asking  the  right 
questions:  What  is  the  ideal  rela- 
tionship of  men  to  nature  ?  What  is 
the  optimum  population  for  a 
given  environment?  How  can  we 
maintain  the  quality  of  life  and 
not  be  submerged  by  quantity  ? 

The  individual  who  tries  to  cope 
with  the  increasing  complexity  of 
our  civilization  oftentimes  faces 
bafflement  and  confusion.  More 
than  ever  we  need  to  escape  regu- 
larly the  confinements  and  frustra- 
.  tions  of  urban  life  and  find  natu- 
ral sanctuaries  where  we  can  once 
again  see  things  in  their  wholeness 
and  become,  for  a  moment,  whole 
ourselves. 
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"THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  HOPE" 

by  Wallace  Stegner 

Wilderiiess  areas  are  the  last  refuge  for  much  of  our  wildlife,  and 
also  for  our  most  important  undomesticated  animal — the  A^nerican  him- 
self. For  years  conservationists  have  fought  vigorously  to  protect  these 
areas  from  commercial  exploitation.  Their  hope  is  that  1964  will  find 
Congress  amenable  to  passage  of  the  much-discussed  Wilderness  Bill 
which  would  preserve  some  40  million  acres  of  our  unspoiled  forests, 
prairies,  and  teaches. 

Mr.  Stegner  is  among  those  who  deeply  appreciate  the  singularity  of 
the  American  wilderness.  No  one  has  described  the  intangible  values  of 
the  wilderness  more  movingly  than  he  has  in  the  following  passage  re- 
printed from  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
Report. 


Something  will  have  gone  out  of 
us  as  a  people  if  we  ever  let  the  re- 
maining wilderness  be  destroyed; 
if  we  permit  the  last  virgin  forests 
to  be  turned  into  comic  books  and 
plastic  cigarette  cases;  if  we  drive 
the  few  remaining  members  of  the 
wild  species  into  zoos  or  to  extinc- 
tion ;  if  we  pollute  the  last  clear  air 
and  dirty  the  last  clean  streams 
and  push  our  paved  roads  through 
the  last  of  the  silence,  so  that  never 
again  will  Americans  be  free  in 
their  own  country  from  the  noise, 
the  exhausts,  the  stiuks  of  human 
and  automotive  waste.  And  so  that 
never  again  can  we  have  the  chance 
to  see  ourselves  single,  separate, 
vertical  and  individual  in  the 
world,  part  of  the  environment  of 
trees  and  rocks  and  soil,  brother 
to  the  other  animals,  part  of  the 
natural  world  and  competent  to  be- 
long in  it.  Without  any  remaining 
wilderness      we      are      committed 


wholly,  without  chance  for  even 
momentary  reflection  and  rest,  to  a 
headlong  drive  into  our  technologi- 
cal termite-life,  the  Brave  New 
World  of  a  completely  man-con- 
trolled environment.  We  need 
wilderness  preserved — as  much  of 
it  as  is  still  left,  and  as  many 
kinds — because  it  was  the  challenge 
against  which  our  character  as  a 
people  was  formed.  The  reminder 
and  the  reassurance  that  it  is  still 
there  is  good  for  our  spiritual 
health  even  if  we  never  once  in  ten 
years  set  foot  in  it.  It  is  good  for 
us  when  we  are  young,  because  of 
the  incomparable  sanity  it  can 
bring  briefly,  as  vacation  and  rest, 
into  our  insane  lives.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  us  when  we  are  old  simply 
because  it  is  there — important,  that 
is,  simply  as  idea. 

We  are  a  wild  species,  as  Darwin 
pointed  out.  Nobody  ever  tamed  or 
domesticated  or  scientifically  bred 
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us.  But  for  at  least  three  millenia 
we  have  been  engaged  in  a  cumu- 
lative and  ambitious  race  to  modify 
and  gain  control  of  our  environ- 
ment, and  in  the  process  we  have 
come  close  to  domesticating  our- 
selves. Not  many  people  are  likely, 
any  more,  to  look  upon  what  we 
call  "progress"  as  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. Just  as  surely  as  it  has  brought 
us  increased  comfort  and  more  ma- 
terial goods,  it  has  brought  us  spir- 
itual losses,  and  it  threatens  now 
to  destroy  us.  One  means  of  sanity 
is  to  retain  a  hold  on  the  natural 
world,  to  remain,  insofar  as  we  can, 
good  animals.  Americans  still  have 
that  chance,  more  than  many  peo- 
ples, for  while  we  were  demon- 
strating ourselves  the  most  efficient 
and  ruthless  environment-busters 
in  history,  and  slashing  and  burn- 
ing and  cutting  our  way  through  a 
wilderness  continent,  the  wilder- 
ness was  working  on  us.  It  remains 
in  us  as  surely  as  Indian  names 
remain  on  the  land.  If  the  abstract 
dream  of  human  liberty  and  hu- 
man dignity  became,  in  America, 
something  more  than  an  abstract 
dream,  mark  it  down  at  least  par- 
tially to  the  fact  that  we  were  in 
subtle  ways  subdued  by  what  we 
conquered. 

.  .  .  For  an  American,  insofar 
as  he  is  new  and  difflerent  at 
all,  is  a  civilized  man  who  has  re- . 
newed  himself  in  the  wild.  The 
American  experience  has  been  the 
confrontation  of  old  peoples  and 
cultures  by  a  world  as  new  as  if  it 
had  just  risen  from  the  sea.  That 
gave  us  our  hope  and  our  excite- 
ment, and  the  hope  and  excitement 
can  be  passed  on  to  newer  Ameri- 


cans, Americans  who  never  saw 
any  phase  of  the  frontier.  But  only 
so  long  as  we  keep  the  remainder 
of  our  wild  as  a  reserve  and  a 
promise — a  sort  of  wilderness 
bank. 

As  a  novelist,  I  may  perhaps  be 
forgiven  for  taking  literature  as  a 
reflection,  indirect  but  profoundly 
true,  of  our  national  consciousness. 
And  our  literature,  as  perhaps  you 
are  aware,  is  sick,  embittered,  los- 
ing its  mind,  losing  its  faith.  Our 
novelists  are  the  declared  enemies 
of  their  society.  There  has  hardly 
been  a  serious  or  important  novel 
in  this  century  that  did  not  repu- 
diate in  part  or  in  whole  American 
technological  culture  for  its  com- 
mercialism, its  vulgarity,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  has  dirtied  a  clean 
continent  and  a  clean  dream.  I  do 
not  expect  that  the  preservation 
of  our  remaining  wilderness  is  go- 
ing to  cure  this  condition.  But  the 
mere  example  that  we  can  as  a  na- 
tion apply  some  other  criteria  than 
commercial  and  exploitative  con- 
siderations would  be  heartening  to 
many  Americans,  novelists  or  oth- 
erwise. We  need  to  demonstrate 
our  acceptance  of  the  natural 
world,  including  ourselves ;  we  need 
the  spiritual  refreshment  that  be- 
ing natural  can  produce.  And  one 
of  the  best  places  for  us  to  get  that 
is  in  the  wilderness  where  the  fun 
houses,  the  bulldozers,  and  the 
pavements  of  our  civilization  are 
shut  out. 

Sherwood  Anderson,  in  a  letter 
to  Waldo  Frank  in  the  1920's,  said 
it  better  than  I  can.  "Is  it  not 
likely  that  when  the  country  was 
new  and  men  were  often  alone  in 
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the  fields  and  tlie  forest  they  got  a 
sense  of  bigness  outside  themselves 
that  has  now  in  some  way  been 
lost.  .  .  .  Mystery  whispered  in  the 
grass,  played  in  the  branches  of 
trees  overhead,  was  caught  up  and 
blown  across  the  American  [land] 
in  clouds  of  dust  at  evening  on  the 
prairies.  ...  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  tales  that  strengthen 
my  belief  in  a  deep  semi-religious 
influence  that  was  formerly  at  work 
among  our  people.  The  flavor  of  it 
hangs  over  the  best  work  of  Mark 
Twain.  ...  I  can  remember  old 
fellows  in  my  home  town  speaking 
feelingly  of  an  evening  spent  on 
the  big  empty  plains.  It  had  taken 
the  shrillness  out  of  them.  They 
had  learned  the  trick  of  quiet." 

.  .  .  And  if  I  had  not  been  able 
periodically  to  renew  myself  in  the 
mountains  and  deserts  of  "Western 
America  I  would  be  very  nearly 
bughouse.  Even  when  I  can't  get  to 
the  back  country,  the  thought  of 
the  colored  deserts  of  southern. 
Utah,  or  the  reassurance  that  there 
are  still  stretches  of  prairie  where 
the  world  can  be  instantaneously 
perceived  as  disk  and  bowl,  and 
where  the  little  but  intensely  im- 
portant directions  and  the  thirty- 
six  winds,  is  a  positive  consolation. 
The  idea  alone  can  sustain  me.  But 
as  the  wilderness  areas  are  progres- 
sively exploited  or  "improved,"  as 
the  jeeps  and  bulldozers  of  uranium 
prospectors  scar  up  the  deserts  and 
the  roads  are  cut  into  the  alpine 
timberlands,  and  as  the  remnants 
of  the  unspoiled  and  natural  world 
are  progressively  eroded,  every 
such  loss  is  a  little  death  in  me.  In 
us. 


Let  me  say  something  on  the 
subject  of  the  kinds  of  wilderness 
worth  preserving.  Most  of  those 
areas  contemplated  are  in  the  na- 
tional forests  and  in  high  mountain 
country.  For  all  the  usual  recrea- 
tional purposes,  the  alpine  and  for- 
est wildernesses  are  obviouslv  the 
most  important.  But  for  the  spir- 
itual renewal,  the  recognition  of 
identity,  the  birth  of  awe,  other 
kinds  will  serve  every  bit  as  well. 
Perhaps,  because  they  are  less 
friendly  to  life,  more  abstractly 
non-human,  they  will  serve  even 
better.  On  our  Saskatchewan 
prairie,  the  nearest  neighbor  was 
four  miles  away,  and  at  night  we 
saw  only  two  lights  on  all  the  dark 
rounding  earth.  The  earth  was  full 
of  animals — field  mice,  ground 
squirrels,  weasels,  ferrets,  badgers, 
coyotes,  burrowing  owls,  snakes.  I 
knew  them  as  fellow  creatures,  and 
I  have  never  been  able  to  look  upon 
animals  in  any  other  way  since. 
The  sky  in  that  country  came  clear 
down  to  the  ground  on  every  side, 
and  it  was  full  of  great  weathers, 
and  clouds,  and  winds,  and  hawks, 
I  hope  I  learned  something  from 
knowing  intimately  the  creatures  of 
the  earth ;  I  hope  I  learned  some- 
thing from  looking  a  long  way, 
from  looking  up,  from  being  much 
alone.  A  prairie  like  that,  one  big 
enough  to  carry  the  eye  clear  to 
the  sinking,  rounding  horizon,  can 
be  as  lonely  and  grand  and  simple 
in  its  forms  as  the  sea.  It  is  as 
good  a  place  as  any  for  the  wilder- 
ness experience  to  happen ;  the  van- 
ishing prairie  is  as  worth  preserv- 
ing for  the  wilderness  idea  as  the 
alpine  forests. 
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Figure  4:  Americans  Are  Travelikq  Farther  for  Vacation  Fun 
Increased    mobility    is    multiplying    the    need    for    outdoor    recreation    facilities.     In 
1959-60,  44  percent  of  U.S.  vacationists  traveled  between  100  and  500  miles.    Another 
44  percent  went  between  500  and  2,000  miles.    Only  9  percent  went  50  miles  or  less. 


So  are  great  reaches  of  our  west- 
ern deserts,  scarred  somewliat  by 
prospectors  but  otherwise  open, 
beautiful,  waiting,  close  to  what- 
ever God  you  want  to  see  in  them. 
Just  as  a  sample,  let  me  suggest 
the  Robbers'  Roost  country  in 
Wayne  County,  Utah,  near  the 
Capitol  Reef  National  Monument. 
In  that  desert  climate  the  dozer 
and  jeep  tracks  will  not  soon  melt 
back  into  the  earth,  but  the  coun- 
try has  a  way  of  making  the  scars 
insignificant.  It  is  a  lovely  and  ter- 
rible wilderness,  such  a  wilderness 
as  Christ  and  the  prophets  went 
out  into :  harshly  and  beautifully 
colored,  broken  and  worn  until  its 
bones  are  exposed,  its  great  sky 
without  a  smudge  or  taint  from 
Technocracy,  and  in  hidden  cor- 
ners and  pockets  under  its  cliffs 
the  sudden  poetry  of  springs.  Save 
a  piece  of  country  like  that  intact, 
and  it  does  not  matter  in  the 
slightest  that  only  a  few  people 
every  year  will  go  into  it.  That  is 
precisely  its  value.  Roads  would  be 


a  desecratio2i,  crowds  would  ruin  it. 
But  those  who  haven't  the  strength 
or  youth  to  go  into  it  and  live  with 
it  can  still  drive  up  onto  the  shoul- 
der of  the  Aquarius  Plateau  and 
simply  sit  and  look.  They  can  look 
two  hundred  miles,  clear  into  Colo- 
rado; and  looking  down  over  the 
cliffs  and  canyons  or  the  San  Ra- 
fael Swell  and  the  Robbers'  Roost 
they  can  also  look  as  deeply  into 
themselves  as  anywhere  I  know. 
And  if  they  can't  even  get  to  the 
places  on  the  Aquarius  where  the 
present  roads  will  carry  them, 
they  can  simply  contemplate  the 
idea,  take  pleasure  in  the  fact  that 
such  a  timeless  and  uncontrolled 
part  of  earth  is  still  there. 

These  are  some  of  the  things 
wilderness  can  do  for  us.  "We  sim- 
ply need  that  wild  country  avail- 
able to  us,  even  if  we  never  do 
more  than  drive  to  its  edge  and 
look  in.  For  it  can  be  a  means  of 
reassuring  ourselves  of  our  sanity 
as  creatures,  a  part  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  hope. 
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LETTING  GEORGE  DO  IT  WONT  DO  IT 

by  William  R.  Catton,  Jr. 

With  increasing  leisure  and  motility  and  a  rapidly  multiplying  popu- 
lation, mankind,  even  in  this  most  fortunate  United  States,  seems  headed 
for  a  lemming-like  existence.  The  rational  and  humane  solution  depends 
on  recognizing  the  iasic  essentials  of  human  arithmetic.  Continuing  to 
breed  at  a  rate  which  creates  many  problems — including  vanishing  out- 
door recreational  space — and  passing  the  buck  to  posterity  is  an  alarming 
form  of  national  immatiirity. 

The  time  to  grow  up  is  now.  Each  of  us  can  and  must  assume  individual 
responsibility  for  holding  the  birth  rate  to  a  level  that  will  permit  us  to 
contemplate  the  future  without  a  shudder.  This  essential  do-it-y  our  self  ery, 
in  relation  to  our  divindling  space,  is  admirably  discussed  by  Dr.  Catton  in 
the  following  article  which  first  appeared  in  the  March  1964  National 
Parks  Magazine,  and  is  reprinted  here  with  permission. 


National  parks  are  created  for 
people.  But  people — as  their  num- 
bers increase — are  a  threat  to  na- 
tional parks.  It  is  high  time  for 
those  who  love  the  national  parks 
to  take  this  paradox  personally. 
Erosion  of  the  parks  and  the  park 
concept  by  the  human  tide  will 
continue  to  worsen  as  long  as  we 
perceive  it  only  in  vague  and  im- 
peri=onal  terms. 

If  the  sanctity  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon is  threatened  by  pressure  for 
dams  and  other  water  resource  de- 
velopment on  the  Colorado  River, 
this  is  the  unsurprising  result  of 
the  enormous  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Southwest.  The  people 
are  there  (and  more  are  coming) 
and  they  are  already  over-commit- 
ted in  their  use  of  ground  water. 
Each  present  or  prospective  resi- 
dent of  populous  California  or  the 
other  growing  states  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  must  recognize  that 


he  and  his  descendants  are  per- 
sonally a  part  of  the  threat  to  one 
of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
world. 

If  the  rustic  charm  of  the  old 
Tioga  Road  across  the  Yosemite 
high  country  has  been  sacrificed  in 
the  construction  of  a  modern  high- 
way, this  is  another  portion  of  the 
hidden  tax  of  population  growth. 
However  questionable  the  route 
and  engineering  features  of  the 
new  road,  the  old  road  simply  could 
not  have  handled  the  volume  of 
traffic  imposed  by  increasing  tens 
of  thousands  of  motorists  whose 
right  to  visit  the  area  is  as  legiti- 
mate and  urgent  as  the  right  of 
their  predecessors  or  their  neigh- 
bors. 

People  threaten  the  parks  in  two 
ways.  As  population  grows,  the 
pressure  for  other  uses  of  the  re- 
sources "locked  up"  in  the  national 
parks  increases.   But  even   if  the 
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park  idea  were  strongly  enough 
institutionalized  always  to  resist 
this  threat,  increased  park  use  in- 
evitably damages  park  features. 
The  modern  visitor  to  Paradise 
Valley  in  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  simply  cannot  be  permitted 
to  wander  freely  among  the  fields 
of  lupine  and  paintbrush  and  bear- 
grass  as  his  grandparents  did. 
There  are  so  many  of  him  that 
only  by  confining  him  to  black- 
topped  pathways  can  the  meadows 
be  preserved  for  him  to  enjoy.  But 
confinement  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
true  "national  park  experience." 
And,  although  necessary  to  pre- 
vent other  damage,  in  Paradise  the 
paving  of  broad  pathways  is  dam- 


age. 


THE  PARK  EXPERIENCE 


National  parks  are  created  for 
people.  More  and  more  people  have 
discovered  each  year  what  marvel- 
ous creations  they  are.  Nature  has 
endowed  these  areas  with  super- 
lative characteristics,  geological 
and  ecological,  but  man  has  en- 
dowed them  with  a  quality  of  sa- 
credness  by  designating  them  na- 
tional parks,  setting  them  aside 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  land 
use  and  attempting  to  preserve 
them  in  as  nearly  their  natural 
condition  as  possible.  The  forest, 
the  alpine  meadow,  the  glacial  mo- 
raine, the  river  canyon,  the  snow- 
fed  lake,  the  geyser  and  hot-spring, 
and  the  underground  stalactite  and 
stalagmite  are  protected  not  en- 
tirely for  their  own  inanimate  sake, 
or  for  the  sake  of  the  indigenous 
flora  and  fauna,  but  also  so  that 
they  may  be   experienced  by  hu- 


man beings. 

I  like  to  think  that  human  be- 
ings are  created  at  least  partly  for 
the  sake  of  having  such  exper- 
iences, too.  Human  life  is  a  good 
thing — partly  because  of  man's  ca- 
pacity for  enjoying  the  sort  of 
things  that  may  be  enjoyed  in  our 
national  parks,  and  partly  because 
man  is  occasionally  the  kind  of 
creature  who  can  conceive  and  de- 
vise such  a  noble  institution. 

As  a  father,  it  has  of  course  been 
my  great  privilege  to  help  create 
human  life.  I  have  three  sons;  at 
this  writing  Stephen  is  nine,  Philip 
is  seven,  and  Theodore  is  three. 
My  wife  and  I  were  confirmed  users 
of  the  national  parks  before  we  be- 
came parents,  and  as  parents  we 
have  derived  great  satisfaction 
from  seeing  our  boys  learn  to  ap- 
preciate what  the  national  parks 
contain  and  what  they  mean. 
«       •       • 

Shortly  after  Teddy  was  born, 
the  five  of  us  were  camping  at  Mt. 
Rainier  and  I  took  the  two  older 
boys,  then  six  and  four,  on  a  hike 
up  to  a  fire  lookout  on  Gobbler's 
Knob.  The  view  from  there  is,  of 
course,  magnificent,  and  there  are 
few  places  as  accessible  where  one 
can  get  such  an  exhilarating  sense 
of  freedom  and  of  being  in  tune 
with  the  world.  This  feeling  was 
especially  strong  on  the  afternoon 
we  were  up  there,  as  there  was  a 
layer  of  scattered  clouds  just  be- 
low us  in  the  valley  between  Gob- 
bler's Knob  and  the  Big  Moun- 
tain. Truly  we  stood  on  Heaven's 
threshold.  From  where  we  left  our 
car  it  was  about  a  two-mile  uphill 
hike,  and  at  first  I  had  some  diffi- 
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eulty  motivating  four-year-old 
Philip.  (It  took  the  promise  of 
some  candy  when  we  got  back  to 
Longmire.)  But  when  we  came 
back  down  again,  just  as  we 
emerged  from  the  woods  into  sight 
of  the  ear,  little  Philip  squeezed 
my  hand  and  said,  "Thank  you 
Daddy,  for  bringing  me  here!" 
"What  more  could  a  father  want ! 

REWARDS  OF  PARENTHOOD 

With  each  successive  child,  my 
wife  and  I  (like  other  parents) 
have  found  the  parental  role  in- 
creasingly rewarding.  And  our 
ability  to  share  with  our  children 
our  attitudes  toward  nature  has 
been  enlarged.  We  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  that  our  boys  are  all  healthy 
and  sturdy.  Though  not  unusually 
large  for  his  age,  Steve,  especially, 
has  athletic  inclinations.  We 
thought  we  had  really  accomplished 
something  when  he  was  three,  how- 
ever, by  getting  him  to  "climb  a 
mountain."  It  was  a  walk  of  half 
a  mile  or  so,  up  Hawksbill  Moun- 
tain in  Shenandoah  National  Park. 
He  had  to  be  carried  most  of  the 
way  down  because  we  defined  it 
as  such  a  big  doing  that  he  thought 
he  was  exhausted.  When  Philip 
was  three,  we  got  him  to  hike  two 
and  a  half  miles  uphill  to  Klapache 
Lake  by  having  him  lead  the  single 
file  and  pretend  to  be  the  engine 
of  a  train.  A  child's  fatigue,  we 
found,  is  not  physical.  This 
year,  three-year-old  Teddy  happily 
walked  the  entire  ninety-one  miles 
around  the  Wonderland  Trail  in  a 
thirteen-day  outing,  because  we  ex- 
pected him  to,  and  because  his  do- 
ing so  made  him  equal  to  his  big 
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Figure  5:  Population  Growth  and 
National  Park  Visits,  1947-2000 
With  increasing  mobility  of  the  U.  S. 
population,  projected  use  of  the  national 
parks  and  other  recreation  areas  becomes 
astronomical.  How  to  accommodate  hordos 
of  visitors,  meanwhile  preserving  the 
parks'  unique  characteristics,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  defies  easy  solution. 
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brothers.  He  wore  a  little  rucksack 
which  enabled  him  to  identify  with 
his  load-carrying  brothers  and 
parents,  and  one  day  on  the  trail 
he  even  reassured  our  seven-year- 
old  :  ''You'll  make  it,  Philip." 

"We  would  like  to  have  another — 
boy  or  girl.  We  had  always  planned 
to  have  four  children.  We  have  to 
decide  pretty  soon  now  whether 
we  are  in  fact  going  to  have  the 
last  one. 

The  decision  might  have  been 
easy  in  a  previous  generation,  but 
today  we  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
population  explosion.  Living  in  the 
United  States,  it  affects  us  some- 
what differently  than  it  would  if 
we  lived  in  Asia,  or  Africa,  or 
Latin  America.  It  is  unlikely  that 
our  children  will  starve  because  of 
overpopulation,  whereas  children 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  will. 
But  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone;  there  are  certain  values 
which  we  cherish  very  much 
which  are  threatened  by  popula- 
tion growth.  The  national  park  di- 
lemma— protecting  scenic  areas 
from  the  effects  of  humans  who 
must  invade  them  to  enjoy  them — 
becomes  very  personal  to  us.  Of 
course  our  fourth  child,  by  her- 
self, could  not  very  much  upset 
the  ecology  of  any  particular  na- 
tional park.  But  unless  we  expect 
our  children  to  show  more  repro- 
ductive forebearance  than  we  were 
willing  to,  here  are  the  implica- 
tions of  simple  arithmetic:  if  we 
stop  with  three  children,  and  each 
of  them  emulates  us  and  has  three 
children,  etc.,  we  would  have  nine 
grandchildren  and  twenty-seven 
greatgrandchildren;    if    we    have 


four  children  who  each  have  four, 
etc.,  we  will  have  sixteen  grand- 
children, and  presumably  sixty- 
four  greatgrandchildren.  Erosion 
along  the  Wonderland  Trail  two 
generations  from  now  can  be 
greatly  hastened  by  the  difference 
between  twenty-seven  sets  of  foot- 
steps and  sixty-four.  And  the  ratio 
gets  even  larger  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  the  next. 

When  we  limit  our  perspective 
to  a  single  generation — shall  we 
have  just  one  more  child  or  not, 
without  thought  of  implicit  grand- 
children and  greatgrandchildren — 
it  is  easy  for  most  of  us  to  evade 
any  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
population  explosion  and  its  con- 
sequences. After  all,  our  culture 
has  never  defined  four  children  as  a 
"large"  family.  Why  should  we 
stop  with  three,  when  so-and-so 
had  her  picture  in  the  paper  last 
week  for  giving  birth  to  her  ninth, 
and  then  there's  that  family 
somewhere  with  twent3''-two !  If  ir- 
responsible people  like  that  would 
quit  having  hig  families,  then 
surely  there  would  not  be  a 
problem  ? 

But  letting  George  do  it  won't 
do  it — or  rather,  letting  George  not 
do  it  won't  undo  it.  Census  data 
regarding  "ever  married"  women 
point  this  up.  Today,  only  a  little 
more  than  two  women  in  ten  in  the 
United  States  who  ever  marry 
bear  more  than  three  cliildren.  If 
the  eight  women  with  three  chil- 
dren or  less  apiece  imagine  that 
the  population  explosion  is  all  due 
to  the  other  two  women  being  too 
prolific,  the  population  will  go 
right  on  exploding.  Half  a  century 
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ago,  almost  six  out  of  ten  women 
who  ever  married  had  four  or 
more  children.  In  short,  the  pro- 
portion of  families  that  are  "large" 
has  already  been  curtailed.  In  or- 
der to  compare  the  growth-reduc- 
ing impact  of  setting  an  absolute 
ceiling  on  family  size  versus 
merely  inducing  already  modest 
size  families  to  be  a  little  more 
modest,  let  us  look  at  figures  from 
a  cohort  of  completed  families. 

In  1959,  among  "ever  married" 
women  who  had  completed  their 
families  (i.e.,  women  whose  age 
was  45-49)  2,366  children  had 
been  born  per  1,000  women.  If  all 
the  mothers  of  "large"  families 
(i.e.,  more  than  four  children)  had 
stopped  at  four,  this  would  have  re- 
duced to  2,009  the  number  of  chil- 
dren per  1,000  women.  But  if,  in- 
stead, every  mother  had  produced 
just  one  less  child  than  she  actually 
did  bear  (so  that  a  mother  of 
three  had  stopped  with  two,  and  a 
mother  of  twelve  had  stopped  with 
eleven)  then  the  figure  would  have 
ilropped  to  1,547  children  per  1,000 
women.  That  would  have  meant, 
of  course,  that  all  women  who  ac- 
tually had  borne  an  "only  child" 
would  have  instead  remained  child- 
less. No  matter  what  values  are 
threatened  by  overpopulation  it 
may  be  too  much  to  expect  addi- 
tional citizens  to  forego  parenthood 
entirely.  If,  therefore,  we  assume 
that  only  those  who  did  in  fact 
remain  childless  should  have  been 
expected  to  do  so,  and  if  we  reduce 
by  one  child  the  family  size  of  only 
those  women  who  actually  bore 
two  or  more  children,  this  still 
would   have   reduced   the   number 


of  children  per  1,000  women  to 
1,753 — a  greater  reduction  than 
could  have  been  attained  by  some- 
how imposing  an  absolute  upper 
limit  of  four  children  per  family. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  simply 
this:  all  of  us  who  produce  chil- 
dren thereby  contribute  to  the  pop- 
ulation explosion,  even  if  we  do 
not  think  of  ourselves  relative  to 
others  as  excessively  prolific.  We 
live  in  a  finite  world,  whose  human 
population  is  already  so  large  that 
it  has  become  a  significant  eco- 
logical factor.  Since  there  are 
many  more  modest  size  families 
than  there  are  large  families,  a 
slight  further  reduction  in  their 
size  would  reduce  the  rate  of  pop- 
ulation growth  more  effectively 
than  even  the  complete  elimination 
of  large  families. 

And  the  figures  stated  above  un- 
derstate the  size  of  the  peril,  be- 
cause the  women  who  had,  by 
1959,  completed  their  child-bearing 
years  had  passed  through  the  re- 
productive peak  in  the  1930's,  when 
economic  depression  greatly  low- 
ered human  fertility.  For  that 
cohort  of  women,  the  Great  De- 
pression temporarily  accomplished 
all  the  curtailment  of  fertility  nec- 
essary; in  fact,  further  reduction 
by  one  child  per  family  would  not 
only  have  stopped  population 
growth  but  would  have  begun 
a  temporary  decline. 

The  1959  data  for  the  younger 
age  brackets  are  more  startling. 
Those  who  were  aged  30-34 — just 
past  the  median  child-bearing  age 
— had  already  borne  2,601  children 
per  1,000  women,  with  ten  or  fif- 
teen  more   child-bearing  years  to 
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go  yet.  But  only  one-fourth  of  them 
had  as  many  as  four  children. 
Again,  therefore,  to  have  set  an  ab- 
solute ceiling  on  farmily  size  would 
have  checked  population  growth 
less  than  to  have  had  each  of  the 
modest  size  families  be  a  little  more 
modest. 

Since  we  already  have  our  third 
son,  and  have  grown  to  love  him 
very  much,  we  would  not  in  ret- 
rospect have  wanted  to  stop  with 
two.  Normal  parents  will  always 
tend  to  love  their  last  child  as  fer- 
vently as  their  first.  But  normal 
parents     who     have     voluntarily 


ended  the  reproductive  phase  of 
their  family's  life-cycle  do  not  nor- 
mally experience  heartache  for  the 
additional  children  which  statis- 
tically they  might  have  had.  In  an 
overpopulated  world,  however,  an- 
other kind  of  heartache  will  be  the 
common  experience  of  normal  par- 
ents as  they  contemplate  the  kind 
of  life  available  to  each  child  they 
do  produce.  For  some  of  us,  whose 
awareness  of  the  ecological  facts  of 
life  has  been  intensified  by  first- 
hand communion  with  nature  in 
the  national  parks,  that  day  is  im- 
minent. 
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Mr.  Cook.  This  population  problem  presents  many  paradoxes. 
At  the  present  time,  about  a  third  of  the  human  species  lives  under 
demographic  conditions  wherein  modem  low  death  rates  are  balanced 
by  modern  low  birth  rates  almost  as  low  as  the  death  rates.  Taking 
into  account  such  other  important  elements  as  age  distribution,  these 
cultures  are  at  the  present  time  at  the  level  of  incipient  population 
stabilization. 

In  some  situations,  the  birth  rate  is  now  so  low  that  with  the  passage 
of  a  few  generations  there  might  even  be  a  slow  decline  in  numbers. 
But  birth  rates  are  modifiable  and  tbe  chances  are  that  fertility  will 
rise  again  to  the  point  of  balance  before  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
disappear  for  lack  of  progeny. 

Two-thirds  of  the  human  race  still  are  caught  in  the  early  stages  by 
the  hoped-for  "demographic  transition"  achieved  by  the  Western 
countries  and  Japan.  Death  rates  are  down  and  continuing  to  decline. 
Birth  rates  remain  traditionally  high.  Hence,  the  so-called  explosion. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  the  "explosion"  in  India  and  in 
Mexico  is  given  in  two  population  bulletins  submitted  herewith. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  will  include  these  in  the  record  of  this 
hearing  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Cook.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

(The  bulletins  referred  to  follow: ) 
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Exhibit  52 

India:  High  Cost  of  High  Fertility 

(Population  Reference  Bureau,  Population  Bulletin,  December  1958) 

Human  fertility  is  a  potent  force  are  analyzed  in  a  searching  tech- 

which  will  control  India's  destiny  nical  report  recently  published  by 

during  the  next  30  years.  the    Princeton    University    Press. 

Should  her  high  birth  rate  re-  This  report  summarizes  a  unique 

main  at  its  present  level  and  her  and   comprehensive   study   under- 

death  rate  continue  to  decline,  In-  taken  by  the  Office  of  Population 

dia's  population  will  almost  double  Research  of  Princeton  University 

by  1986.  Nearly  800  million  people  with  the  support  of  the  Interna- 

will  live  in  an  area  about  two-fifths  tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

the  size  of  the  United  States.  Development.  It  was  conducted  by 

Sheer  numbers  of  people  will  Dr.  Ansley  J.  Coale,  Associate  Pro- 
have  stifled  economic  development  fessor  of  Economics  at  Princeton 
and  thwarted  that  breakthrough  to  University  and  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Hoo- 
a  better  life  for  all  envisioned  by  ver,  Visiting  Professor  of  Econom- 
her  Five- Year  Plans.  Rather,  she  ics  at  Harvard  University.* 
will  remain  deeply  engulfed  in  the  The  urgent  necessity  for  a  rapid 
morass  of  poverty  and  misery.  reduction  in  India's  birth  rate  is 

But  should  births  miraculously  supported  by  considerable  economic 

start  to  decline  at  once  and  con-  evidence.    Briefly,  it  is  difficult  in 

tinue  downward  to  half  their  pres-  an    economically    underdeveloped 

ent  level   by    1981,    India's   high  country  like  India  to  maintain  a 

hopes    for    economic    development  healthy  balance  between  the  need 

may  well  be  realized,  even  though  to  save  for  investment  in  produc- 

her  population  would  increase  from  tive  facilities  on  the  one  hand  and, 

nearly  400  million  today  to  about  on  the  other,  to  meet  the  urgent 

600  million  by  1986.  necessity  to  spend  for  welfare  and 

Should    India's   birth    rate   not  consumer  goods  and  services,  such 

begin  to  decline  until  1966,  an  eco-  as  housing,  education,  health,  food, 

nomic  breakthrough  might  still  be  clothing,    etc.    While   outlays   for 

possible,  but  the  delay  would  be  productive  facilities  contribute  di- 

costly  in  terms  of  postponed  and  rectly  to  economic  growth,  outlays 

more  uncertain  economic  gains.  for   welfare   and   consumer   goods 

These    three    alternatives  —  and  and  ser\'ices  contribute  only  indi- 

what  they  mean  to  India's  future —  rectly,  if  at  alL 
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The  Coale-Hoover  study  vividly 
illuminates  a  basic  problem  which 
plagues  India  and  all  the  other 
overpopulated  countries  now  striv- 
ing to  encourage  economic  develop- 
ment. Ultimate  success  is  contin- 
gent upon  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
birth  rate.  Rarely  in  the  course  of 
history  has  the  road  to  a  nation's 
sui*vival  been  so  clearly  defined. 
Will  India  travel  it  t 

AGE  STRUCTURE  RETARDS 
DEVELOPMENT 

A  lower  level  of  fertility  creates 
a  population  age  structure  which 
is  more  favorable  to  economic  de- 
velopment. The  proportion  of  non- 
producing  dependents  (ages  0-14 
and  65  and  over)  is  reduced  rela- 
tive to  the  proportion  in  the  labor 
force  (ages  15  to  64). 

In  India,  the  proportions  of  these 
two  groups  in  1956  were  42  and  58 
percent,  respectively.  This  con- 
trasts with  35  and  65  percent  in  a 
low-birthrate  country  like  Sweden. 

According  to  the  Coale-Hoover 
estimates,  India's  birth  rate  was 
42.8*  in  1956  and  the  death  rate 
was  25.6.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
death  rate  will  continue  to  decline 
steadily.  If  fertility  is  cut  in  half 
between  1956  and  1981,  the  propor- 
tion of  dependents  in  1986  would 
be  less  than  35  percent  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  working  age  group 
would  be  65  percent. 

In  numerical  terms,  an  immedi- 
ate decline  in  fertility  would  give 
India  175  million  children  under 
15  in  19S6  instead  of  329  million 

•Birth  rates,  death  rates  and  rates  of 
natural  increase  are  in  terms  of  1,000  of 
the  population  per  year. 


(if  the  present  level  continues) 
and  385  million  persons  in  the  pro- 
ductive ages  of  15  to  64  instead 
of  418  million. 2  Such  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  de- 
pendents would  be  an  invaluable 
boon  to  an  overpopulated  country 
desperately  struggling  to  expand 
its  economic  capacity  to  cope  with 
rapidly  growing  numbers. 

If  India's  birth  rate  continues 
at  the  present  level  until  1966,  then 
falls  50  percent  by  1981,  her  popu- 
lation wiU  be  more  than  630  million 
in  1986.  Even  though  the  less  fa- 
vorable age  distribution  will  great- 
ly hamper  economic  growth,  opera- 
tion bootstrap  by  1986  might  still 
be  possible. 

NATIONAL  INCOME  DILUTED 
BY  HIGH  FERTIUTY 

Projectir^g  India's  national  in- 
come from  1956  to  1986,  on  the 
basis  of  these  possible  population 
trends,  the  report  states  that 
"With  high  fertility,  a  smaller  to- 
tal product  must  be  divided  among 
many  more  consumers  than  would 
be  the  case  under  low  fertility  .  .  . 
A  more  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  consumers  (mostly  children) 
is  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  slower 
rise  in  total  output  with  the  higher 
projected  population  trend.  "^ 

In  making  their  projections, 
Coale  and  Hoover  have  assumed 
that  India's  high  death  rate  will  be 
reduced  almost  one-fifth  by  1961, 
largely  as  a  result  of  virtual  elimi- 
nation of  malaria  from  the  subcon- 
tinent. Over  half  of  India's  people 
live  in  areas  where  malaria  is  a 
common  cause  of  death.* 

India's  traditionally  high  birth 
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rates  were  until  recently  essential 
for  survival  because  they  balanced 
high  death  rates.  Population  grew 
very  slowly  during  the  centuries 
before  the  British  occupied  the 
sub-continent 

During  the  50  years  prior  to 
1921,  India's  population  increased 
by  about  34  million.  Since  1921, 
growth  has  been  explosive — 136 
million  in  35  years."  At  the  current 
growth  rate,  70  million  will  be 
added  to  the  population  in  a  dec- 
ade. This  does  not  represent  maxi- 
mum growth :  the  rate  will  accel- 
erate as  the  death  rate  falls. 

In  this  era  of  sanitation  and  pub- 
lic health  programs,  such  popula- 
tion explosions  happen  in  under- 
developed areas  when  high  death 
rates  are  cut  quickly — and  cheaply. 
Birth  rates  tend  to  remain  at  tra- 
ditionally high  levels  so  population 
growth  surges  upward.  This  en- 
dangers any  plans  to  achieve  an 
economic  breakthrough  to  higher 
living  levels. 

TOO  MANY  PEOPLE 

In  prehistoric  times,  exotic,  fab- 
ulous India  was  a  legend  among  the 
traders  who  walked  their  wares 
the  lengths  of  two  continents.  They 
carried  amber  and  other  treasures 
from  northern  Europe  through  the 
routes  that  led  to  Italy,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Persia  and  into  India,  Bur- 
ma and  China.  Then  back  again 
with  their  packs  laden  with  the  in- 
cense, spices  and  brocades  of  the 
Orient.  Egypt  purchased  large 
quantities  of  incense,  which  was 
used  for  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
for  the  preparation  of  mummies 
and  as  medicine: 


.  .  .  the  incense  made  its  way  in 
heavily  armed,  carefully  guarded  cara- 
vans to  the  consuming  countries,  from 
oasis  to  oasia,  from  royal  city  to  royal 
city.  To  begin  with,  the  route  taken  by 
these  caravans — a  definite  incense  road, 
just  as  there  "were  silk  roads  in  Asia,  and 
salt  and  amber  roads  in  Europe — ran 
along  the  coast  of  southern  Arabia  to 
the  west.  .  .  . 

For  many  millennia,  incense  vtras  ac- 
companied along  this  road  by  the  precious 
things  and  luxury  commodities  of  India 
and  the  Far  East.  For  these  parts  of 
the  earth  also  derived  their  supplies  of 
incense  from  Kadramat.  With  the  mon- 
soons, Indian  traders  arrived  from  the 
port  of  Barygaza,  the  modern  Broach  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Narbada  on  the 
west  coast  of  India.  They  purchased  in- 
cense with  teak  from  Further  India, 
which  was  built  into  the  palaces  of  the 
rich  merchants  of  the  Yemen,  with  sweet- 
smelling  nards  from  the  Ganges  and 
aromatic  malabathrum  (cinnamon  leaves) 
from  the  Himalayas,  muslin-like  fabrics 
from  Taprobane  (Ceylon),  and  silk 
from  Cin  (China),  tortoise-shell  from 
Malacca,  indigo,  pepper,  diamonds,  emer- 
alds, sapphires,  and  lapis  lazuli  from 
India.  From  Hadramat  or  Aden  these 
costly  foreign  things  now  accompanied 
the  incense  on  its  journey  to  the  north, 
to  Europe.  When  it  finally  reached  its 
destination,  it  bore  a  500  percent  profit 
And  so  sterile  Arabia,  suffocated  by  sand, 
became  immeasurably  wealthy;  it  became 
the  Arabia  felix  of  the  Romans;  it  be- 
came the  gorgeous  dreamland  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.' 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  the 
time  of  Christ  there  were  about 
100  million  people  within  the 
boundaries  of  India.  The  number 
did  not  change  materially  for  16 
centuries.  "When  European  colonies 
were  first  established  in  America, 
the  Mogul  empire  was  at  its  height. 
Then,  as  now,  India's  population 
appears  to  have  been  concentrated 
in  the  two  most  fertile  areas — over 
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the  broad  Ganges  Plain  and  in  thin 
strips  along  the  "West  Coast,  south 
of  Bombay,  and  in  the  broader 
coastal  plain  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  sub-continent. 

Between  1600  and  1750,  popula- 
tion grew  slowly  —  if  at  all  —  be- 
cause high  death  rates  checked 
growth.  When  British  control  of 
India  was  consolidated  under  Lord 
Clive  in  the  1760 's,  warfare  and 
banditry  were  gradually  reduced 
and  this  primary  change  in  the  so- 
cial and  political  structure  of  the 
sub-continent  permitted  slow  popu- 
lation growth.'^ 

The  first  census  of  India  was 
taken  in  1871,  a  century  after  the 
Fax  Britannica  began.  Then,  popu- 
lation within  the  present  bound- 
aries of  India  was  about  214  mil- 
lion. Between  1871  and  1921,  popu- 
lation growth  edged  upward  per- 
sistently, though  irregularly. 

Famine  and  plagues  took  a 
frightful  toll  in  human  life  in  all 
but  two  decades,  1881-1890  and 
1901-1910.  Population  increased  34 
million  in  those  50  years :' 


population  growth.  In  only  35 
years,  136  million  people  were  add- 
ed to  the  population.  This  incre- 
ment is  equivalent  to  the  combined 
populations  of  Italy,  France,  Po- 
land, Sweden,  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way. 

Since  1921,  population  growth 
has  accelerated  rapidly,  due  mainly 
to  the  changing  pattern  of  death.* 
Famine  and  plagues  have  been 
largely  controlled.  Transportation 
has  improved  so  that  grain  can  be 
shipped  rapidly  into  stricken  areas. 
The  famine  of  "World  War  II,  most 
severe  in  areas  now  in  East  Pakis- 
tan, was  limited  compared  with  the 
great  catastrophes  of  earlier  dec- 
ades. 

Thus,  India's  death  rate  has  been 
declining  steadily  since  1921.  But 
her  birth  rate  remains  near  its  tra- 
ditionally high  level,  as  the  follow- 
ing estimates  indicate  :^° 


Period 


VITAL  RATES 
Birth         Death     Natural 
Bate  Rate      Increase 


Average  annual 

rate  of  increase 

Census 

Population 

between  periods 

Year 

(in 

millions) 

(in  percent) 

1871 

214 

18S1 

216 

0.1 

1891 

236 

0.9 

MOl 

235 

^ 

1911 

249 

0.6 

1921 

248 

_ 

1931 

270 

1.0 

1941 

313 

1.3 

1951 

357 

1.3 

1956   (E3t) 

384 

1.5 

1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 
1921-1931 
1931-1941 

1951 

1956 


49 
46 
49 
48 
46 
45 
43 
43 


41 
44 
43 
47 
36 
31 
31 
26 


8 

2 

6 

1 

10 

14 

12 

17 


Since    1921,    India's    declining 
death  rate  has  steadily  accelerated 


Compared  with  western  indus- 
trial countries,  India's  death  rate 
is  still  high.  But  further  sharp  re- 
ductions will  occur  as  the  anti- 
malaria  and  other  public  health 
programs  gain  momentum,  and  this 
will  greatly  increase  the  already 
formidable  accretion  of  people. 
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India's  population  is  now  esti-  Delhi  are  the  major  cities  of  the 
mated  to  be  about  400  million,  with  region.  The  soils  of  the  area  are 
a  yearly  increase  of  almost  7  mil-  among  the  most  productive  in  In- 
lion.  Unless  India's  birth  rate  dia  and  rainfall  ranges  from  over 
starts  to  go  down  simultaneously  60  inches  a  year  in  the  east  to  20 
with  her  death  rate,  the  rate  of  inches  in  the  west.  The  west  is  sub- 
growth  will  increase  relentlessly.  ject  to  severe  droughts  but  large 
TOO  LITTLE  LAND  areas  are  under  irrigation  there. 

India  has  two-fifths  the  land  area  '^^^  ^^'''  «°f  ^^^  «^"P  ^^^^^  ^^« 
of  the  United  States  and  more  than  ^'^^\  ^^"^^  °^  Bombay,  and  the 
twice  as  many  people.  In  fact,  she  ^^^^*^^^  ^°^^^^^  P^^'°  ^*<^^°  ^^«  «^st 
has  more  people  than  the  United  *^^  *^°  ^^""^^^y  Pop^ated.  Rain- 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  com-  ^^"  ®°  ^^.«  ^^^^  «<^^s*  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
|jjjjg(j  — averaging  over  100  inches  a  year 

An*agrarian,overpopulatedcoun-  — ^°<^  ^*  ^  adequate  on  the  east 

try  like  India  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  ^°^*  ^'^^  *  ^^^°^^  average.    The 

quality  and  extent  of  its  crop  area  ^^'^  ^  ^^^*'^«  ^°<^  irrigation  is  feasi- 

and  of  the  elements.    The  produc-  ^^^  ^'*^  ^'""P^^  structures.  The  cli- 

tivity  of  her  land  is  dependent  on  ™^^^  ^  sufficiently  warm  to  permit 

the   monsoons,   which   govern   the  extensive  double-cropping.  Bombay 

amount  of  food  she  can  grow  each  *°^  Madras  are  the  main  cities  of 

year  for  her  people.  ^^^  strips.  Population  density  is 

One-third  of  the  people  are  con-  comparable  to  that  of  Massachu- 

centrated  on  less  than  six  percent  ^^*^-  '^^^  ^^**«  °^  Kerala,  south  of 

of  the  land."  Population  distribu-  ^^^dras  on  the  east  coast  and  now 

tion  is  largely  determined  by  topo-  "°^®'    Communist    local    govern- 

graphic  and  climatic  factors.  ™^°*'  ^  *^®  ^^^^  densely  settled 

The  roots  of  the  sub-continent  are  P^^*  ®^  ^°*^*'  ^^^^  ^«"  ®^«r  l'<^00 

firmly  anchored  in  the  Himalayas,  P^^P^®  P^^  s^l^^^e  °^^^e. 

the     world's     highest     mountain  The    Deccan    plateau    and    the 

range,  which  walls  India  off  from  coastal  areas  northwest  of  Bombay 

her  northern  neighbors.  From  these  city    have    a    population    density 

mountains  the  sub-continent's  land  which  corresponds  roughly  to  that 

mass  of  751  million  acres  tumbles  of  Maryland.    It  is  high  and  dry, 

down  in  a  sprawling  triangle  ex-  "^^^^  rainfall  averaging  from  15  to 

tending  far  into  the  tropics,  with  30  inches  yearly.   Irrigation  possi- 

its  tip  in  the  steamy  Indian  Ocean,  bilities  are  relatively  limited.  Weak 

only  10  degreei>  from  the  equator,  monsoons  mean  crop  failure  and 

The  Ganges  Plain,  which  extends  great  distress  to  this  region.    The 

north  and  west  of  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  ^^ain  cities  are  Bangalore  and  Hy- 

is  one  of  the  two  most  populous  derabad. 

areas  of  India  with  a  density  com-  The   mountain   fastness   of   the 

parable  to  that  of  the  state  of  New  Himalayas,  the  rough  areas  of  the 

Jersey.     Calcutta,    Lucknow    and  central  highlands  and  the  desert  of 
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Rajastan  are  India's  re^ons  of  low 
population  density.  Even  so,  the 
population  concentration  in  the 
region  is  comparable  to  the  density 
of  Illinois.  The  mountain  areas  in- 
clude some  cultivable  wasteland — 
the  only  significant  reserves  of 
land  in  all  of  India — and  untapped 
mineral  reserves.  The  desert  of 
Rajastan  offers  irrigation  oppor- 
tunities, the  water  coming  from  the 
tributaries  of  the  Indus.^^ 

Table  I  summarizes  by  regions 
the  1956  population,  area,  density, 
and  cultivated  acres  per  person. 

MONSOON   DETERMINES   FOOD 
SUPPLY 

India's  climate  is  dominated  by 
the  summer  monsoon  which  brings 
85  percent  of  her  welcome  rainfall 
(average  42  inches  per  year)  in  a 
four-month  period,  June  through 
September.'^  Coming  off  the  ocean, 
the  moisture-laden  monsoon  winds 
divide  into  two  currents. 

The  western  current  strikes  the 
Western  Ghats  which  rise  off  the 
coastal  strip  to  form  the  slopes  to 
the  Deccan  plateau.  This  monsoon 
current  drops  up  to  200  inches  of 
rain  on  the  coastal  plain  and  the 
western  slope  but  not  much  of  the 
moist  air  gets  through  to  the  pla- 
teau or  up  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 


which  drain  the  central  highlands. 
As  a  result,  these  regions  have  ir- 
regular rainfall  averaging  15  to 
25  inches.  The  lower  mountains 
north  of  Bombay  are  not  high 
enough  to  extract  moisture  from 
the  monsoon  winds.  As  they  blow 
up  the  Indus  valley  to  the  Hima- 
layas, they  give  up  practically  none 
of  their  moisture  to  the  Thar  desert 
or  to  the  eastern  part  of  West 
Pakistan, 

The  eastern  current  of  the  mon- 
soon strikes  northeastern  India.  A 
branch  of  these  winds  brings  to  the 
mountains  of  Assam  the  world's 
record  rainfall — 40  feet  per  year 
in  Cherripunji.  Another  branch  of 
this  current  blows  up  the  Ganges 
basin,  losing  its  moisture  on  its 
westward  course,  with  rainfall  of 
60  inches  in  the  east  to  20  inches 
in  the  west. 

The  southeastern  part  of  India 
gets  no  moisture  from  the  summer 
monsoon.  Storms  during  November 
and  December  provide  most  of  the 
50  to  75  inches  of  rainfall  a  year 
to  the  area. 

Irrigation  agriculture  is  of  ut- 
most importance  to  India  because 
it  provides  the  key  to  any  substan- 
tial increase  in  cropland.  Over  a 
fifth  of  the  cultivated  land  is  irri- 
gated,   compared    to   less    than    a 


Table  I.  Population  Densitt:  India  and  the  United  States,  1956^* 


Population 

Square  miles 

Persons 

per  Cultivated  acres 

RcRion 

(in  millions) 

(thousands) 

square  mile        per 

person 

High  Density 

Ganges 

145 

219 

660 

0.63 

Coastal 

82 

139 

590 

0.44 

Medium   Density 

76 

295 

260 

1.32 

Low   Density 

81 

333 

240 

0.92 

INDIA 

384 

986 

327 

0.78 

USA 

168 

2,975 

57 

2.11 
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tenth  in  the  United  States.  From 
1951  to  1956,  about  15  million  acres 
of  land — the  equivalent  of  the  com- 
bined harvested  cropland  of  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Indiana — 
were  put  under  irrigation;  and 
about  four  million  acres  are  being 
added  each  year.  But  with  a  seven 
million  increase  in  population,  the 
per  capita  arable  land  available  is 
actually  declining  slightly.^'' 

POPULATION   TYPICAL   OF 
UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRY 

Typical  of  all  economically  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  the  popu- 
lation of  India  is  a  youthful  one 
with  the  characteristics  of  that 
youth :  high  birth  rates  and  high 
but  declining  death  rates ;  high  pro- 
portion of  children  and  young 
adults;  still  low  but  rapidly  in- 
creasing life  expectancy  at  birth; 
marriage  at  early  age  and  many 
children  born  per  woman.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  comparison  between 
the  populations  of  India  and  the 
United  States  in  these  respects  is 
striking  :^' 

INDIA     U8A 

Birth  rate  42.8         25.2 

Death  rate  25.6  9.4 

Percent  of  population 

under  15  years  of  age  39.0  30.0 
Life  expectancy  at 

birth  (in  years)  38  69.5 

Percent  single 
Males: 
15-44  years  old  (%)        26.7         35.3' 
45  and  over  3.5  8.5 

Females : 

15-44  years  old  (%)         8.2         25.1 
45  and  over  1.1  8.2 

Large  families  are  traditional  in 
India.  According  to  official  Indian 
estimates,  42  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren born  in  1950  were  account- 


ed for  by  the  fourth  or  higher 
order  of  child  ever  born  to  the 
mother.  First,  second  and  third 
children  comprised  only  58  percent 
of  the  births.  In  the  United  States, 
first,  second  and  third  children  ac- 
counted for  74  percent  of  the  babies 
born  in  1955. 

Peicemtaqe  or  Births  By  Okdeb^^ 

1st  2nd  3rd    4th  and  over 
United  States  ~28  ~27  "l9 


India 


22     20     16 


26 
42 


Large  families  and  inadequate 
housing  produce  congested  living 
conditions.  The  average  household 
group  in  India  had  4.9  members  in 
1951,  the  same  as  the  average  in 
the  United  States  in  1890.  The 
average  household  group  in  this 
country  had  3.4  members  in  1950.^* 

THE  CURSE  OF  PERVASIVE 
POVERTY 

Like  most  other  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  roots  of  India's  en- 
demic poverty  lie  in  the  fact  that 
she  is  an  agrarian  country  by  tra- 
dition and  culture.  Yet  she  is  un- 
able to  raise  enough  food  for  her 
rapidly  growing  population.  By 
modem  standards,  India's  agricul- 
ture is  overcrowded  with  workers, 
unproductive,  inefficient,  primitive. 
She  has  relatively  few  industrial 
opportunities  with  which  to  siphon 
workers  off  the  land. 

Another  great  problem  of  Indian 
agriculture  is  the  large  number  of 
people  dependent  upon  it.  In  1901, 
in  the  area  corresponding  to  the 
Union  of  India,  there  were  146  mil- 
lion people  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture out  of  a  total  population 
ef  235 million;  in  1951,  250  million 
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out  of  357  million.  In  other  words,  relatively  scarce  aad  expensive.  In 

there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  India  the  conditions  are  just  the 

than   100   million   in   the   agricul-  reverse.     There    is   a   plethora   of 

tural  population  without  any  sub-  labor  and  a  lack  of  employment, 

stantial    increase    in    cultivated  The  great  majorit}'  of  the  farmers 

land.*"   Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  are  unemployed  or  under-employed 

agricultural    conditions   are    much  for  three  or  four  months  out  of  the 

worse  now  than  they  were  at  the  year  as  things  now  stand.  Applica- 

beginning  of  the  century!  tion  of  even  the  simplest  mechani- 

It  is  this  increasing  pressure  of  cal    methods    would    force    out    of 

population  upon  the  soil  and  the  work  at  least  half  of  the  popula- 

growing  indebtedness  of  the  farm-  tion   supported   by   agriculture   in 

ers  that  have  caused  the  emergence  1951.   To  find  alternative  work  for 

of  a  class  of  landless  laborers  and  such  a  mass  of  people  would  be  be- 

tenants.    In   1901,  they  and  their  yond  the  power  of  any  government, 

families  included  only  20  million  This    rural    unemployment    and 

persons;  in  1951,  they  totalled  76  under-emplo3"ment  are  due  partly 

million,  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  to   the   seasonal   character   of   the 

population.   It  is  these  people  who  rainfall.   Most  places  in  India  have 

are  receptive  to  any  political  phi-  an   adequate,   or   more   than   ade- 

losojihy  that  offers  them  hope.  They  quate,  amount  of  rain  in  a  normal 

are  pawns  in  the  hands  of  all  kinds  year,  but  it  falls  mainly  in  the  sum- 

of  demagogues.  mer  months;  droughts  during  the 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  remainder  of  the  year  are  a  recur- 

mechanization  of  agriculture  would  ring  hazard  for  the  farmers, 

be  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  India.  One    glance    at    the    industrial 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  breakdown  of  India's  labor  force 

truth.  Mechanization  results  in  pro-  emphasizes  the  grip  of  necessity  on 

ducing  a  higher  yield  per  mai;  em-  her  economy,  especially  in  contrast 

ployed,  not  a  higher  yield  per  acre  to  the  occupational  structure  of  the 

cultivated.    Mechanization  is  essen-  labor  force  of  a  western  industri- 

tial,  therefore,  in  such  countries  as  alized  nation, 

the  United  States,  where  labor  is  Roughly  speaking,  the  percentage 


Table  II.   Pescentaoe  Bbeakdowk  or  Labor  Force^o 


Agriculture,    forestry,    hunting    and    fishing 

Mining  and  Manufacturing 

Construction 

Electricitj,  gas,  water  and  sanitary  services 

Commerce 

Transport,  storage,  and  communication 

Services 

Not  classifiable  elsewhere 


India 

United  Statea 

(1951) 

(1950) 

70.6 

12.2 

9.6 

28.5 

1.1 

5.2 

0.5 

1.3 

5.8 

18.5 

1.9 

7.0 

10.6 

22.1 

•     •     • 

4.3 

Total    100.0 

100.0 
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of  workers  in  agriculture  indicates 
the  proportion  of  workers  employed 
merely  to  feed  the  population.  The 
percentage  in  mining  and  manu- 
facturing shows  the  extent  of  in- 
dustrialization.  The  percentage  of 
workers  in  services  reflects  the  con- 
trasting levels  at  which  two  coun- 
tries indulge  in  the  amenities  and 
luxuries  of  life — the  diilerence  be- 
tween poverty  and  afiSuence.  In  the 
United  States,  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  the  labor  force  is  en- 
gaged in  providing  medical,  health, 
and  educational  services  and  enter- 
tainment and  recreation. 

India's  limited  industrialization 
helps  to  keep  her  per  capita  income 
among  the  world's  lowest,  $59  per 
year  in  1956.  This  compared  with 
over  $2,000  in  the  United  States.^^ 

Based  on  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  industry,  India  is 
among  the  world's  10  leading  in- 
dustrial nations.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  her  large  population,  her 
per  capita  output  is  extremely 
small.  Textiles,  jute  and  sugar 
processing  are  her  main  industries. 
India  has  great  hope  for  her  small 
but  thriving  iron  and  steel  indus- 


try because  rich  iron  and  coal  re- 
serves are  available. 

BUILT-IN  BARRIERS 
TO  DEVELOPMENT 

Certain  social  factors  with  their 
roots  in  India's  age-old  poverty 
block  rapid  economic  development. 
High  illiteracy,  the  caste  system 
and  religious  and  language  differ- 
ences all  impede  progress.  To  illus- 
trate, 782  Indian  languages  and 
dialects  and  63  non-Indian  lan- 
guages were  listed  in  the  1951  cen- 
sus. Only  about  one-third  of  the 
population  speaks  Hindi,  the  oflB- 
cial  and  the  most  common  language. 
There  has  been  a  cultural  rebellion 
against  English  since  independ- 
ence, but  through  necessity  it  re- 
mains the  language  of  diplomacy 
and  government. 

Table  III  presents  a  few  social 
and  economic  indicators  in  India 
and  in  the  United  States.  These 
serve  to  give  a  measure  of  economic 
development  in  the  two  countries. 

THE  FIRST  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

In  1951,  the  First  Five-Year 
Plan  was  launched  to  attack  the 
pressing,  inter-related  ;  roblems  of 
low  agricultural  and  industrial  out- 


TaBLE  III.    ECONOUIO  AND  CtTLTUKAL  INDICES:    INDIA  AND  THE   UNITED 

States,  About  1956^2 


Cultivated  acres  in  millions 
Irrigated  acres  in  millions 
Percent  of  population  illiterate 

Male 

Female 
Percent  of  children  in  primary  school 
Inhabitants  per  physician 
Steel  production  in  million  tons 
Coal  production  in  million  tons 
Cement  in  million  tons 
Installed  electric  capacity  in  million  kw 
Annual  national  income  in  billions 
Annual  per  capita  income  (in  U.S.  Dollars) 


India 

United  States 

296 

355 

67 

32 

82 

2.5 

70 

3.0 

91 

2.1 

51  (6-11  yrs.) 

99.3  (7-13  yrs.) 

5,700  (1952) 

760     (1953 

1.7 

106.2 

38 

529 

4.3 

48 

3.4 

119 

122.7 

$  344. 

$59. 

$205«. 
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put,  illiteracy,  ill  health,  inade- 
quate housing — all  those  problems 
which  are  keeping  India  mired  in 
poverty.  The  most  immediate  need 
was  to  relieve  the  serious  food 
shortage.  Therefore,  the  First  Plan 
laid  heavy  stress  on  agricultural 
improvements,  such  as  irrigation, 
reclamation  of  waste  land  and  for- 
ests, rural  extension  work,  etc. 
About  one-third  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  $5  billion  went  for 
these  purposes.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment assumed  half  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  Plan  ($10  billion)  and  the 
balance  was  financed  privately, 
with  industry  constructing  facto- 
ries, steel  mills,  and  many  other 
facilities.^^ 

The  results  of  the  First  Five- 
Year  Plan  were  gratifying  in  many 
respects.  Agricultural  production 
went  up  19  percent.  Favorable 
monsoons  were  an  important  factor 
in  this  increase.  The  area  under 
crops  increased  by  26  million  acres. 
Rural  development  and  extension 
programs  had  reached  into  almost 
one-fourth  of  India's  villages.  In- 
dustrial output  rose  22  percent, 
mainly  through  use  of  existing 
capacity,  and  a  beginning  was  made 
to  diversify  industry  and  to  en- 
courage small  factories.^* 

Impressive    though    these    gains 

Table  IV.  Allocation  or  Government 
Five  Year  Plans  in 


are,  they  did  not  begin  to  catch  up 
with  the  need  of  India's  1951  popu- 
lation of  357  million.  By  1956,  the 
final  year  of  the  Plan,  India  had 
27  million  more  people  to  feed, 
clothe,  house  and  educate  than  she 
had  at  the  beginning. 

THE  SECOND  HVE-YEAR  PLAN 

India's  population  was  estimated 
to  be  384  million  in  1956,  when 
the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  was 
launched.  This  new  plan  recom- 
mended a  $10  billion  appropriation 
by  the  Government,  plus  $5  billion 
by  private  sources.  Expansion  of 
industry,  mining  and  transporta- 
tion was  emphasized.*'^ 

Two  unexpected  difficulties  have 
impeded  progress  of  this  Plan.  Poor 
harvests  have  aggravated  India's 
food  problem,  and  problems  with 
foreign  exchange  have  multiplied. 
Although  India  has  a  good  supply 
of  pound  credit,  she  does  not  have 
the  dollars,  Deutsche  marks,  kro- 
ners,  rubles,  etc.,  with  which  to  buy 
industrial  equipment,  grain  and 
other  necessities  outside  the  sterling 
area.  As  matters  now  stand,  India 
must  seek  $1.5  billion  in  loans  and 
assistance  from  other  countries 
during  the  next  three  years  to  keep 
the  Plan  in  operation. 

Will  India  achieve  her  goal  of 

FoNDS  IN  India's  First  and  Second 

U.  S.  D0LLARS2« 


First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

1  Billion 

Percent 

$  Billion 

Percent 

Apriculture 

0.75 

15 

1.19 

12 

Irrigation  and  Power 

1.39 

28 

1.92 

19 

Industry  and  Afining 

0.38 

8 

1.87 

18 

Transport  and  Communication 

1.17 

24 

2.90 

29 

Soci.Tl  Services 

1.12 

23 

1.99 

20 

Mi8ccllaneou3 

0.14 

3 

0.21 

2 

Total 


4.95 


10.08 
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FiGUEE  1:  India's  Population  Growth 
Since  1891,  India's  population  has  in- 
creased from  236  million  to  nearly  400 
million.  Projections  for  the  succeeding 
thirty  years  are  shown  from  the  Coale- 
Hoover  study. 

guiding  the  country  over  the  thresh- 
old from  an  underdeveloped,  stag- 
nant economy  to  a  developing  one 
with  self-sustaining  growth  which 
is  fed  on  internally-generated  sav- 
ings and  investment?  "Will  India 
achieve  her  hope  and  double  her 
per  capita  income  in  the  next  20 
years?" 

COMPARING  THE  TWO  PLANS 

The  allocation  of  Government 
funds  in  the  first  two  Plans  is 
shown  in  Table  IV. 

The  first  Plan  had  allocated  $1.3 
million  to  family  limitation  and 
population  control.  It  is  significant 
that  the  need  to  control  population 
growth  was  ofiflcially  recognized  as 
an  essential  element  in  curing  In- 
dia's pervasive  poverty.  But  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  problem, 
hardly  a  dent  could  be  made  in  it 
with  so  small  an  amount. 

Not  much  fiscal  information  is 


available  on  the  Second  Five-Year 
Plan.  The  total  allocation  for  fam- 
ily planning  and  population  con- 
trol was  approximately  $10  million. 

In  contrast,  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  ending  in  March  1959, 
$14  million  has  been  allocated  for 
malaria  control  projects  alone.  At 
that  rate,  this  one  health  project 
would  spend  in  one  year  more  than 
the  total  amount  allocated  to  fer- 
tility control. 

Such  a  disparity  suggests  that 
India  is  taking  an  aggressive  ap- 
proach to  further  reduction  of 
deaths  but  a  limited,  timid  ap- 
proach to  the  reduction  of  births. 
The  warning  sounded  in  the  First 
Five-Year  Plan  that  the  economic 
fate  of  India  depends  on  her  suc- 
cess in  quickly  achieving  a  balance 
between  deaths  and  births  seems  to 
have  lost  its  urgency. 

THE  COALE-HOOVER  REPORT 

The  report  of  Dr.  Ansley  J.  Coale, 
demographer,  and  Dr.  Edgar  M. 
Hoover,  economist,  is  a  provocative 
truth-and-consequences  analysis  of 
what  the  future  holds  for  India's 
teeming  millions. 

The  report  leaves  the  reader  with 
the  impression  that  continued  high 
fertility  will  lead  India  to  economic 
suicide.  It  tempers  this  gloomy 
prospect  with  the  hopeful  conclu- 
sion that  India  does  have  a  brief 
period  of  grace  to  put  her  demo- 
graphic house  in  order.  If  this 
period  is  not  exploited  aggressively, 
prospects  for  a  good  life  are  gloomy. 

Through  the  construction  of  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  models, 
three  possibilities  are  presented  to 
show  how  the  Indian  economy  and 
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population  may  look  in  1986,  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  India's  fer- 
tility in  the  intervening  years.  In 
each,  it  is  assumed  that  the  death 
rate  will  decline  by  more  than  40 
percent  by  1986. 

Model  I  assumes  that  fertility 
begins  to  decline  immediately 
and  continues  down  to  half  its 
present  level  hy  1981. 

Model  II  assumes  no  change  in 
fertility  until  1966,  and  then  a 
decline  so  sharp  that  fertility  is 
cut  in  half  hy  1981. 

Model  III  assumes  that  fertil- 
ity will  remain  at  the  present 
level  until  1986. 

The  analysis  includes  such  items 
as  national  income  available  for  in- 
vestment in  productive  facilities; 
needs  for  housing,  social  services, 


schooling,  and  other  welfare  ex- 
penditures; and  the  proportion  of 
labor  force  in  the  total  population. 
It  does  not  take  into  account  certain 
intangible  gains  such  as  increased 
vigor  of  the  population  due  to  bet- 
ter living  conditions  under  condi- 
tions of  slower  population  grov  h. 
Under  Model  I,  with  an  immedi- 
ate decline  in  the  birth  rate,  the 
population  will  grow  to  589  million 
by  1986.  Since  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  an  effective  massive 
attack  on  the  Indian  birth  rate, 
this  model  is  mainly  of  theoretical 
interest.  It  does  serve  to  underline 
impressively  how  important  the 
level  of  fertility  is  to  a  nation  de- 
voted to  achieving  an  economic 
breakthrough.  If  India's  birth  rate 
miraculously  started  to  decline  in 


Table  V.   Projections  or  Population  and  National  Income  Indli,  1956-198628 


1956 

1961 

1966 

1971 

1976 

1981 

1986 

Codle-Eoover  projections  : 

Model  I  (Low  projection) 

Population  (millions) 
Income  per  equivalent  con- 
sumer 1956  =  100 
Percent  National  Income 
invested 

384 
100 
7.0 

420 
108 
8.1 

458 
117 
9.1 

496 
128 
10.4 

531 
143 
11.8 

562 
165 
13.3 

589 
195 
14.7 

Model  II  (Medium  projection) 

Population  (millions) 
Income  per  equivalent  con- 

Bumer  1956  =  100 
Percent  National  Income 

invested 

384 
100 
7.0 

424 
107 
7.7 

473 
114 
8.4 

524 
121 
9.6 

569 
131 
10.7 

603 
148 
12.2 

634 
170 
13.5 

Model  III  (High  projection) 

Population  (millions) 
Income  per  equivalent  con- 
sumer 1956  =  100 
Percent  National  Income 
invested 

384 
100 
7.0 

424 
107 
7.7 

473 
114 
8.4 

532 
120 
8.9 

601 
126 
9.4 

682 
132 
9.9 

775 

138 

10.1 

CopaUutcami  projectiona : 

High 
Low 

406 
403 

465 
454 

529 
523 
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Figure  3:  Trends  in  Age  Distribution^o 
The  present  age  distribution  of  the  population  of  India  is  compared  with  the  high 
and  low  projections  for  1986  made  in  the  Coale-Hoover  report.  The  striking  reduc- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  non-productive  ages  under  reduced  fertility  is  shown  in 
comparison  with  the  situation  in  Ceylon,  where  a  sharp  break  in  the  death  rate 
occurred  in  1947,  and  with  the  United  Kingdom,  where  growth  has  been  virtually 
stabilized  at  a  low  birth  rate  and  a  low  death  rate. 


1959,  her  economy  and  the  welfare 
of  her  people  would  be  far  more 
advanced  in  1986  than  under  either 
of  the  other  possibilities.  The  key 
to  the  welfare  of  India's  people 
clearly  lies  in  the  speed  and  effec- 
tiveness with  which  her  fertility 
can  be  reduced. 

Under  existing  conditions,  there 
is  a  definite  possibility  that  Model 
II  might  be  achieved.  If  the  birth 
rate  should  begin  to  drop  sharply 
after  1966,  the  population  would 
grow  to  634  million  by  1986. 

Under  Model  III,  with  the  birth 
rate  remaining  at  its  present  level, 
a  population  of  775  million  is  the 
prospect  for  1986.  That  is  nearly 
doubJe  the  present  population.'^ 

Coale  and  Hoover  find  that  con- 
tinuing high   fertility  would   pre- 


sent a  major  barrier  to  an  economic 
breakthrough.  The  proportion  of 
children  under  15  in  1986  would 
be  so  high  (42  percent,  compared 
with  30  percent  for  the  low  projec- 
tion) as  to  constitute  a  decisive 
handicap  to  economic  development. 
By  that  time,  only  10.1  percent 
of  India's  national  income  would  be 
available  for  productive  invest- 
ment with  almost  twice  as  many 
people,  each  year  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  capital  would  be  diverted 
for  essential  social  services,  such  as 
health  and  education  and  for  non- 
productive investment,  such  as 
housing.  In  contrast,  under  the 
low-fertility  pattern  of  Model  I, 
14.7  percent  of  the  national  income 
would  be  available  for  productive 
investment. 
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The  difference  between  10.1  per-  of  the  world,  and  they  are  applic- 

cent  and  14.7  percent  of  the  na-  able  to  India  today: 

tional  income  may  not  seem  impres-  Sustained  population  growth,  even  at 

Sive.   Birt  in  a  nation  struggling  to  »  relatively  low  rate,  i«  not  possible  for 

.                           .      .               .  any  period  or  tune  significant  in  the  his- 

emerge  from  a  marginal  agrarian  ^^  ^^  ^^  l^^^^^  ^^^    j^  principle. 

culture  it  may  well  mean  the  differ-  there  must  come  a  time  at  which  low 

ence  between  victory  and  defeat  in  death  rates  could  not  be  maintained  with- 

the   battle    for   economic   self-suffi-  <>"'  comparable  low  birth  rates.    This  is 

Ciency.     It   would   be   adequate   to  a^  »«orable  fact  of  nature  .  ..  death 

.,                 -,      ,   •                         ,      -  rates  must  rise  or  birth  rates  must  fall.'*-' 

provide  a  gradual  miprovement  of  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

living  levels.  Coale-Hoover   projections  are  not 

PROJECTIONS  OF  POPULATION  ^°.*,?^^f  \°,  be  predictions  of  what 

GROWTH  actually  happen.    Their  pur- 
pose is  to  indicate  the  general  trend 

Table  V  shows  population  pro-  of  events  if  different  rates  of  popu- 
jections  to  1986  under  each  of  these  lation  increase  occur  by  reason  of 
Models,  in  five-year  periods;  also  continuing  or  changing  levels  of 
high  and  low  projections  of  popu-  fertility.  The  gloomy  outlook  if 
lation  made  in  1551  by  the  Regis-  fertility  is  not  reduced  soon,  and 
trar  General  of  India,  Mr.  R.  A.  quite  drastically,  is  lent  substance 
Gopalaswami.  These  are  included  by  the  difBculties  India  is  even 
to  suggest  that  the  Indians  them-  now  experiencing  in  obtaining  cap- 
selves  may  be  underestimating  fu-  jtal  to  implement  the  Second  Five 
ture  population  growth.  Year  Plan. 

Mr.  Gopalaswami 's  estimates  were  So  precarious  is  the  economic  sit- 
based  on  past  population  growth :  uation  of  the  country  that  India 
the  lew  growth  equal  to  the  average  can  scarcely  afford  many  more 
rate  of  the  three  decades  1921-51 ;  years  of  high  fertility.  With  a 
the  high  growth  rate  equal  to  the  slow  growth  of  national  income  and 
decade  1941-51.  Those  estimates  a  growing  burden  of  population, 
would  be  greatly  exceeded  if  In-  the  effort  to  break  the  vicious  cycle 
dia's  death  rate  falls  in  the  next  of  poverty  and  overpopulation  wUl 
decade — and  surely  it  will  as  a  become  much  more  difficult  with 
result  of  the  campaign  to  wipe  out  each  passing  year, 
malaria — while  the  birth  rate  re-  The  difference  which  the  rate  of 
mains  at  the  present  high  level.  If  -  population  growth  will  make  is 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  is  to  illustrated  by  the  need  for  addi- 
be  enhanced,  the  economy  must  de-  tional  funds  for  education  and 
velop  fast  enough  to  support  such  housing  if  the  high-fertility  course 
an  increase.  Dr.  Frank  Notestein,  of  population  growth  occurs.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Population  difference  between  the  population 
Research  at  Princeton  University,  of  the  high  and  the  low  projections 
has  written  these  words  concerning  in  1986  is  estimated  to  be  186  mil- 
population  growth  in  various  areas  lion,  of  which  154  million  would  he 
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^  UNITED    KINGDOM 


Figure  4:   High  and  Low-Fertility  Age  Structure's 

The  United  Kingdom  went  through  it«  demographic  transition  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  today  has  a  virtually  stable  population.  India  with  a  population 
of  400  million  is  only  just  entering  the  era  of  transition.  The  leisurely  transition  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Western  world  was  accompanied  by  at  least  a  tripling 
in  population.  With  India's  large  base,  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  very  rapid  reduc- 
tion in  the  birth  rate. 


children  under  15  and  only  32  mil- 
lion would  be  15  years  of  age  and 
over.  In  1956,  only  about  three- 
eighths  of  the  children  6-14  years 
of  age  were  in  school. 

To  provide  even  minimal  uni- 
versal primary  education  from  1981 
to  1986  would  cost  an  estimated 
$4  to  $5  billion  more  if  high  fertil- 
ity continues  than  if  fertility  be- 
gins to  decline  immediately,  as  un- 
der Model  I.  The  estimated  in- 
creased cost  of  providing  housing 
for  the  additional  population  under 
the  high-fertility  assumption,  tak- 
ing into  account  urbanization 
trends,  is  estimated  to  be  more  than 
$8  billion  over  the  30-year  period 
1956-86." 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT 

When    reviewing    India's    two 


Five-Year  Plans,  the  Registrar 
General's  Report  of  the  Indian 
Census  and  other  ofiScial  docu- 
ments, it  seems  crystal  clear  that 
the  Indian  government  recognizes 
the  need  for  a  policy  designed  to 
stabilize  population  growth.  Its 
attitude  is  liberal,  constructive  and 
— to  use  Aldous  Huxley's  words — 
"less  superstitious"  than  that  of 
most  western  governments.  The 
Second  Five-Year  Plan  noted  that: 
Given  the  over-all  shortage  of  land  and 
of  capital  equipment  relatively  to  popu- 
lation as  in  India  the  conclusion  ia  in- 
escapable that  an  effective  curb  on  popu- 
lation growth  is  an  important  condition 
for  rapid  improvement  in  incomes  and 
in  levels  of  living.  This  is  particularly 
80,  if  one  bears  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  effect  of  improvements  in  public 
health  and  in  the  control  of  diseases  and 
epidemics  is  to  bring  about  an  almost 
immediate  increase  in  survival  rates. 
While  there  may  be  differences  as  to  the 
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likely  rates  of  population  growth  over 
the  next  20  to  25  years,  indications  clear- 
ly are  that  even  with  the  utmost  effort 
which  can  be  made — has  to  be  made — at 
this  stage  to  bring  down  birth-rates, 
population  pressure  is  likely  to  become 
more  acute  in  the  coming  years.  This 
highlights  the  need  for  a  large  and  active 
programme  aimed  at  restraining  popula- 
tion growth,  even  as  it  reinforces  the 
case  for  a  massive  development  effort.35 

At  the  action  level,  the  Indian 
government's  approach  has  been 
more  cautious.  Development  of  an 
effective  population  policy  takes 
time  for  discussion  and  study.  But 
how  much  time  does  India  havef 
The  Coale-Hoover  report  empha- 
sizes the  urgent  need  for  India  to 
implement  such  a  policy  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

There  is  indication  that  the  prob- 
lem so  portentous  for  India's  fu- 
ture vfelfare  is  being  attacked  with 
little  of  the  sense  of  urgency  that 
the  situation  makes  imperative. 
The  $1.3  million  allocated  for  fam- 
Dy  planning  in  the  First  Five-Year 
Plan  was  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  total  provided  for  medical  and 
public  health  services.  Even  so, 
only  about  75  percent  of  the  funds 
were  actually  spent.  An  encourag- 
ing start  was  made,  by  the  central 
government  and  by  other  agencies. 
State  and  local  authorities,  private 
organizations  and  scientific  groups 
activated  115  family  planning  clin- 
ics; and  19  research  projects  in  re- 
lated biological  and  demographic 
problems  were  also  supported. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Second 
Plan  allocated  $10  million  to  family 
planning — a  substantial  increase — 
this  is  still  less  than  two  percent 


of  the  amount  earmarked  for  medi- 
cal and  health  programs.  A  Family 
Planning  Board  was  established 
within  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
1956  as  an  advisory  group  to  deter- 
mine policies  and  specific  programs, 
and  to  review  and  evaluate  prog- 
ress. 

This  Board  directs  the  program 
which  aims  to  incorporate  family 
planning  units  in  each  of  the  2,000 
primary  community  health  centers 
in  rural  areas  and  in  some  500  cen- 
ters in  the  cities.  Two  training 
centers  have  already  been  set  up — 
the  All-India  Institute  of  Family 
Planning  in  Bombay,  which  em- 
phasizes training  for  urban  areas, 
and  a  second  near  Bangalore  for 
rural  areas.  Two  field  studies  al- 
ready begun  near  Delhi  and  Cal- 
cutta are  experimenting  with  con- 
traceptive methods  and  the  best 
ways  of  providing  family  planning 
service.  A  Demographic  Research 
and  Training  Center  has  been 
established  in  Bombay.  This  is 
sponsored  by  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  United  Nations  to 
serve  not  only  India  but  also  other 
countries  of  Asia.  It  is  financed 
jointly  by  the  Indian  Government 
and  the  United  Nations,  with  some 
help  from  the  Population  Council, 
a  private  organization  in  the 
United  States. 

So  far,  only  a  small  beginning 
has  been  made  toward  mounting  a 
realistic  program  to  cope  with  In- 
dia's rampant  fertility.  Each  year 
that  passes,  the  need  for  a  really 
aggressive  program  becomes  more 
acute.  The  Second  Plan's  allotment 
of  $10  million  over  a  five-year  peri- 
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od  will  hardly  make  a  dent  in  In- 
dia's high,  birth  rate. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  $14  million  for  malaria 
control  in  one  year  alone  is  bound 
to  reduce  the  death  rate,  barring 
an  unexpected  catastrophe.  And 
this  is  only  one  health  program 
representing  a  fraction  of  the  total 
health  plan. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE 
CENTURY 

The  underdeveloped,  overpopu- 
lated  countries  of  the  world  are 
caught  in  a  demographic  squeeze 
as  a  result  of  the  ever-increasing 
eflBciency  in  controlling  death  rates. 
When  this  is  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  the  East-West  struggle  for 
leadership  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the 
demographic  dilemma  of  the  agrar- 
ian countries  has  an  added  and 
sinister  significance. 

India's  predicament  is  typical. 
Cultural  mores  are  attuned  to  an 
earlier  time  when  high  mortality 
made  all-out  fertility  essential.  A 
low  level  of  literacy  tends  to  con- 
serve these  mores  and  prevent  a 
rapid  change  in  reproductive  pat- 
terns. So  the  rapid  decline  in 
death  rates  ruthlessly  accelerates 
the  rate  of  population  growth. 

The  Coale-Hoover  economic  mod- 
els are  both  reassuring  and  alarm- 
ing. A  period  of  grace  still  exists 
for  India,  but  the  time  is  short.  If 
she  is  able  to  cope  with  her  danger- 
ously high  fertility  during  the  next 
generation,  all  need  not  be  lost. 
Theoretically,  food  production  can 
be  increased  to  provide  for  the  in- 
crement in  people  and  the  economy 
might  even  afford  a' slight  advance 


in  living  levels.  But  every  year 
that  no  effective  attack  is  mount- 
ed against  high  fertility  moves  In- 
dia one  year  nearer  the  demograph- 
ic point  of  no  return,  when  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  people  swamps  economic 
improvement. 

The  Coale-Hoover  report  sug- 
gests that  India's  period  of  grace  is 
no  more  than  a  generation.  Can  she 
possibly  re-orient  the  reproduc- 
tive pattern  of  her  teeming  mil- 
lions to  the  small  family  in  so  short 
a  timet  That  is  the  challenge  for 
India  and  her  people.  It  is  also 
the  challenge  for  Asia. 

In  Japan  and  China,  motivations 
to  control  growth  seem  to  have 
been  stronger  than  they  are  in 
India.  Japan  has  so  effectively 
applied  brakes  to  her  birth  rate 
that  her  population  is  expected  to 
stabilize  by  1980.  Abortion  has 
been  the  major  method  used.  OflB- 
cially,  abortion  is  no  more  ac- 
ceptable in  India  than  it  is  in  the 
West.  But  recent  statistics  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  is  on  the  increase 
in  both  areas. 

Recent  attitude  studies  indicate 
that  contraceptives  are  acceptable 
in  India,  and  that  a  sense  of  urgen- 
cy concerning  the  need  to  check 
high  fertility  can  be  developed 
among  the  people  in  the  Indian  vil- 
lages. 

History  records  several  cases 
which  prove  conclusively  that  moti- 
vations will  be  strong  enough  to 
reduce  birth  rates  and  check  popu- 
lation growth  when  a  demographic 
awakening  comes,  even  in  cultures 
with  a  low  level  of  literacy.  This 
happened  in  France  a  generation 
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before  the  French  Revolution.  It 
happened  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  Ireland. 
Now,  under  entirely  different  con- 
ditions, it  is  happening  in  Italy,  in 
Japan  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  leadership  of  Asia  in  the 


years  ahead  could  go  to  that  na- 
tion which  first  comes  to  grips  with 
the  dilemma  of  too-rapid  popula- 
tion growth.  No  other  advance 
would  give  so  great  an  impetus  to 
economic  development. 

Robert  C.  Cook,  Editor 
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Exhibit  53 

Mexico:  The  Problem  of  People 
(Population  Reference  Bureau,  Population  Bulletin,  November  1964) 

Between  1960  and  1980  Mexico's  expected  population 
growth — some  35  million — will  equal  that  of  the  past  four 
centuries. 

This  has  profound  meaning  in  a  country,  one-fourth  the  size 
of  the  United  States,  where  much  of  the  topography  is  hostile 
to  agriculture  and  other  forms  of  development. 

Population  growth  is  the  most  pertinent  factor  in  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  Mexico's  spectacularly  successful  eflForts  in 
recent  years  to  reduce  poverty,  illiteracy,  disease,  and  under- 
production. 


Only  a  century  ago,  in  1864, 
Mexico  was  being  ruled  unsteadily 
by  the  imported  Habsburg,  Maxi- 
milan,  who  was  playing  Emperor 
at  Napoleon  Ill's  bidding.  Civil 
strife  was  the  order  of  each  day, 
and  no  institution  could  be  counted 
on  for  permanency. 

Today  Mexico  is  a  Federal  Re- 
public which  has  maintained  a 
stable  government  since  the  1930's. 
Its  progressive  social  and  economic 
programs  have  earned  respect 
around  the  world,  especially  in  de- 
veloping countries  faced  by  similar 
formidable  problems. 

Modern  Mexico  really  began  to 
emerge  in  1910  when  long-smolder- 
ing needs  for  vast  reforms  ignited 
the  Mexican  Revolution.  More 
than  an  armed  fracas,  this  revolt 
represented  the  nucleus  of  an  en- 
tirely   new    social    system.     The 


shooting  eventually  ceased,  but  the 
revolution  continues  to  this  day. 
However  much  their  methods  may 
differ,  Mexican  leaders  are  dedi- 
cated to  encouraging  and  fulfilling 
the  rising  expectations  of  their 
countrymen. 

But  a  new  problem  threatens  to 
shorten  the  nation's  strides  into  the 
more  prosperous  and  rewarding 
future  it  envisions.  Mexico,  with 
most  of  the  other  Latin  American 
countries,  is  experiencing  a  popu- 
lation explosion.  With  nearly  40 
million  people,  it  now  is  the  most 
populous  of  all  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing countries  in  the  world. 

Mexico's  current  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth,  3.1  percent  a  year,  is 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  At 
this  rate,  a  population  doubles  in 
less  than  23  years.  If  continued 
for  a  century,  this  rate  would  in- 
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crease  Mexico's  population  by  about 
20-fold,  from  40  million  to  over 
800  million.  . 

Galloping  population  growth  is 
a  relatively  new  phenomenon  in 
Mexico.  Most  of  its  history  has 
been  characterized  by  only  slight 
increases  over  long  periods  of  time. 
There  also  were  periods  of  severe 
decline. 

An  estimated  9  million  persons 
lived  in  Mexico  in  1521,  the  year 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest.*  These 
early  inhabitants  were  Indians  who 
belonged  to  highly  developed  so- 
cieties, including  those  of  the  cele- 
brated Maya  and  Aztecs.  Today 
archaeologists  are  both  puzzled  and 
bewitched  by  evidence  of  the  In- 
dians' linguistic,  architectural,  en- 
gineering, and  scientific  sophistica- 
tion. 

Their  conquerors,  however,  forced 
the  Indians  into  slave  labor  and 
unwittingly  introduced  epidemic 
dis««ases  which  wiped  out  entire 
rotntiuuHticR.  By  the  late  18th 
Ci'Mtury  tho  population  had  been 
cut  in  half.  Botwoen  1810,  when 
the  war  for  indcpondence  from 
Sjiaiii  ht'gaii  and  tlic  oiul  of  Maxi- 
milian's reign  in  ISOT,  the  popula- 
tion incliod  uj)  very  grailually  from 
about  6  million  to  8  million  people. 

By  then  civil  warfare  had  be- 
come a  way  of  life  and  a  major 
cause  of  death.  The  population  did 
not  approximate  9  million  again 
until  the  1870's— three  and  a  half 


centuries  tf  tsr  ibg  Conquest. 

But  during  the  period  of  Mexi- 
co's greatest  development,  1940- 
1960,  the  population  increased 
nearly  80  percent,  from  19.8  mil- 
lion to  35  million. 

GROWTH  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

In  1900,  Mexico  was  a  land  of 
13.6  million  people.  During  the 
next  10  years,  the  population  grew 
by  1.6  million,  reaching  a  total  of 
15.2  million. 

Then,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  of  1910  until  a  certain 
measure  of  order  returned  in  the 
1930's,  population  growth  was  re- 
tarded by  the  destruction  of  war 
and  by  migration.  Between  ]910 
and  1921  there  was  a  population 
loss  of  over  800,000.  Migration  to 
the  U.S.  accounted  for  one-fourth 
of  this  decline. 

With  the  gradual  return  of  na- 
tional stability,  population  grew 
once  more.  Between  1921  and 
1940,  5.4  million  people  were 
added,  bringing  the  total  to  19.8 
million. 

By  this  time,  the  government 
had  implemented  reforms  for  which 
the  Revolution  had  been  fought, 
^rodern  public  health  methods  were 
eradicating  disease  and  halting 
premature  death.  Between  1940 
and  1960  the  population  increment 


•Recently,  a  team  of  scholars  suggested  that  the  population  just  prior  to  the  Con- 
quest was  much  larger  than  previously  estimated,  possibly  25  million  in  Central 
Mexico.  (Proceedings  of  the  XXXIV  International  Congress  of  Americanists 
[July  1962],  Vienna  19G2.) 
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Figure  1:  Geography  Dictates  Distribution  op  the  Mexican  Population 

Only  15  percent  of  Mexico's  mountainous  terrain  is  arable;  the  rest  is  arid  or  semi-arid. 

Therefore,  people  cluster  where  water  supports  both  agriculture  and  industry,  avoiding 

the  coastal  juBgles  and  the  northern  deserts. 


was  15.2  mOlion — almost  three 
times  that  of  the  preceding  19 
years. 

The  total  reached  35  million  in 
1960.  Although  Mexico's  land  area 
of  761,600  square  miles  makes  it 
the  fifth  largest  country  in  the 
Americas,  its  population  ranks 
third,  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
the  U.S.  and  Brazil. 

In  1963,  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion, estimated  at  38.4  million,  was 
more  than  twice  that  of  Canada, 
which  has  more  than  five  times 
as  much  land  area. 

Mexico's  population  profile  dur- 
ing the  past  40  years,  and  parti- 
cularly during  the  1950's,  is  vital 
to  her  future.  From  1910  to  1930 
the  average  annual  population  in- 


crement was  71,000;  this  average 
rose  to  916,000  between  1950  and 
1960.  During  the  1950's  Mexico's 
total  population  expanded  by  9.1 
million,  a  gi'owth  of  35  percent 
and  the  largest  increase  in  ^lexican 
history  in  a  comparable  length  of 
time. 

DEATH  TOOK  A  HOLIDAY 

The  growth  of  population  is  the 
sum  of  natural  increase  (births 
minus  deaths)  and  net  migration. 
Since  migration,  in  or  out,  has 
been  relatively  inconsequential  to 
Mexico  in  the  20th  Century,  na- 
tural increase  has  been  the  signifi- 
cant factor  in  population  growth. 

Even  more  significantly,  the  two 
components  of  natural  increase — 
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Figure  2:  High  Fertility  and  Low  Mortality  =  Expanding  Population 

Modern  public  health  techniques  have  drastically  reduced  Mexico's  death  rate  in  the  last 

30  years,  but  the  birth  rate  was  about  as  high  in  19C0  as  in  1930.   As  a  result,  population 

increased  by  over  100  percent  in  only  three  decades. 


birth  and  death  rates*  — have 
taken  very  different  directions  in 
Mexico.  Since  1930,  when  reliable 
statistics  became  available,  the 
birth  rate  has  scarcely  budged.  It 
has  remained  at  the  high  level 
typical  of  the  developing  countries, 
fluctuating  only  slightly  and  av- 
eraging about  45.  In  1930  it  was 
49.4;  in  1963  it  was  45.0. 

During  this  same  period,  the  en- 
tire world  was  benefitting  from 
the  successful  battle  to  postpone 
death.    Mexico,  along  with  many 

•Birth  and  death  rates  are  in  terms 
of  1,000  of  the  population  per  year. 


other  countries,  became  a  benefi- 
ciary of  the  victories  and  put  new 
public  health  and  sanitation  tech- 
niques to  good  use.  The  Mexican 
mortality  rate  dropped  precip- 
itously from  26.6  in  1930  to  10.4 
in  1963. 

Between  1940  and  1960 — scar- 
cely a  generation — the  death  rate 
in  Mexico  was  cut  in  half!  The 
decline  in  infant  mortality  has 
been  particularly  dramatic.  Be- 
tween 1930  and  1934,  an  average 
of  135  babies  out  of  every  1,000 
died  before  their  first  birthdays. 
Between  1950  and  1959,  the  aver- 
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age  had  dropped  to  83.    Today  it 
is  approximately  69.5. 

Obviously,  rapid  population 
growth  in  Mexico  cannot  be  cred- 
ited to  an  increasing  birth  rate, 
but  rather  to  a  plummeting  mor- 
tality rate  interacting  with  a  con- 
sistently high  birth  rate. 

AN  OiriMODED  GROWTH 
PATTERN 

This  pattern  has  not  obtained 
throughout  the  world,  particularly 
in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  (although 
the  latter  has  a  higher  rate  of 
increase  now  than  most  European 
countries).  Historically,  in  these 
areas,  both  birth  and  death  rates 
were  high  until  the  advent  of  mod- 
ern medicine  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Then  the  death  rate 
decreased  slowly.  This  was  followed 
in  a  generation  or  two  by  an  in- 
dependent decline  in  the  birth 
rate.  Eventually,  a  more  or  less 
manageable  balance  was  achieved 
between  the  two.  Such  conditions 
fostered  the  development  of  the 
industrialized  countries. 

The  contrast  between  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  in  the  19th  Cen- 
tury and  in  countries,  such  as 
Mexico,  in  the  20th  Century  is 
that  the  modification  of  death  rates 
has  accelerated  greatly.  In  Sweden, 
it  took  100  years  for  the  death 
rate  to  drop  from  21  to  14. 

EventuaUy,  the  European  na- 
tions experienced  spontaneous  ad- 
justments in  fertility  to  balance 
the  change  in  mortality.  Today, 
every  western  European  nation, 
and  most  of  those  in  eastern  Eur- 
ope, have  birth  rates  less  than 
half  that  of  Mexico.   With  the  ex- 


ception of  Ireland,  these  birth  rates 
are  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  harmonious  decline  of 
births  and  deaths  allowed  the  Eu- 
ropean population  to  grow  at  a  rel- 
atively slow  pace,  and  made  possi- 
ble impressive  technological  and  ec- 
nomic  advancement. 

These  countries,  with  Japan,  now 
have  the  lowest  rates  of  increase 
in  the  world,  generally  under  1 
percent.  Among  those  showing  the 
slowest  growth — 0.5  percent  or  less 
— are  Belgium,  Hungary,  Sweden, 
and  Austria.  It  will  take  140  years 
or  more  for  their  populations  to 
double.  In  the  meantime,  their  econ- 
omies can  provide  for  their  peo- 
ple, who  can  hope  for  ever-increas- 
ing standards  of  living. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  Mexico, 
where  in  the  last  25  years  the  rate 
of  increase  has  risen  from  about 
1.7  percent  to  over  3.1  percent.  At 
this  rate,  Mexico's  population  will 
double  in  less  than  23  years. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  Mexico,  large  in  area  and 
grasping  every  opportunity  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  20th  Century, 
should  consider  rapid  population 
growth  a  possible  hazard.  But  as 
Mexico's  population  expands,  so 
must  its  programs  for  land  and 
water  utilization,  food  produc- 
tion, housing,  and  education.  Un- 
fortunately, geography  and  cli- 
mate, as  ^vill  be  shown  later,  impose 
very  definite  limitations  on  how 
far  some  of  these  programs  can  go. 
And  the  extent  of  tomorrow's  needs 
in  Mexico  already  has  been  largely 
determined  by  the  composition  of 
the  population  today. 
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Figure  3:  Demographic  Lines  with  a  Major  Story  Between  Them 

Controlled  population  growth  is  basic  to  socio-economic  progress  in  every  country  in 
today's  world.   Sweden,  typical  of  developed  nations,  has  reduced  its  rate  of  natural  in- 
crease by  three-quarters  in  a  century.   Mexico's  rate  of  increase  has  nearly  quadrupled 
in  50  years.   (The  dotted  line  indicates  estimated  statistics.) 


A  NATION  OF  DEPENDENTS 

A  persistently  high  birth  rate 
and  steadily  declining  infant  mor- 
tality in  Mexico  have  resulted  in 
a  heavy  concentration  of  children 
under  15  years  of  age.  In  1960, 
the  15.5  million  youngsters  under 
15  constituted  44.4  percent  of  the 
entire  population.  A  similar  age- 
distribution  pattern  characterizes 
most  of  the  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  On  the 
other  hand,  children  under  15  ac- 
count for  only  31.2  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population,  and  the  average 
for  European  countries  is  about 
25  percent. 

The  meaning  behind  these  sta- 
tistics is  clear.  Nearly  half  (47.8 
percent)  of  the  Mexican  population 
is  in  the  high  consumption-low 
production  age  groups  of  under  15 
or  over  65.    (In  1960,  3.4  percent 


were  over  65.)  Only  52.2  percent 
of  the  Mexican  population  is  in 
the  most  productive  age  group,  15 
to  65. 

"With  so  many  dependent  young 
people,  Mexico's  already  overbur- 
dened educational  facilities  must 
somehow  manage  to  accommodate 
a  very  large  annual  influx  of 
youngsters  who,  later,  will  be  seek- 
ing work.  More  important,  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  girls  entering  the 
reproductive  age. 

A   RISING   FERTILITY  POTENTIAL 

Of  the  17.5  million  females  in  the 
Mexican  population  in  1960,  7.3 
million  were  in  the  childbearing 
years,  15  to  44.  "Women  between 
20  and  30,  the  prime  reproductive 
years,  numbered  2.9  million. 

By  19S0,  the  hieh-fortilify  prroup 
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Figure  4:  Mexico's  Population  Pykamid  Foretells  Future  I^roblems 
With  close  to  half  of  its  citizens  under  15,  Mexico  has  a  formidably  large  iinproductive 
age  group  and  a  potentially  highly  fertile  one.    The  age  composition  of  its  population 
compares  unfavorably  with  that  of  countries  like  Sweden  and  the  U.  S.  and  threatens 

its  progress  in  the  years  ahead. 


— young  women  in  their  20's — will 
have  nearly  doubled.  There  will  be 
approximately  5.5  million  women 
in  the  prime  childbearing  ago 
group  in  1980,  an  increase  of  90 
percent. 

This  projection  is  fairly  certain 
because  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
there  were  5.5  million  girls  under 
age  10  in  Mexico  in  1960.  Since 
mortality  rates  are  declining  and 
further  reductions  are  being 
sought  resolutely,  it 
sumed  that  a  large 
group  will  survive 
mothers. 

Nothing  short  of 
could  change  this  enormous  poten- 
tial for  future  population  increase. 
But  the  decisions  these  young 
women  and  their  husbands  make^ 
concerning  the  age  at  which  they 
will  marry  and  the  size  of  their 
families  could  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  the  realized  size  of  the 
population  in  the  years  just  ahead. 


may  be   as- 

part    of    the 

to     become 

catastrophe 


In  1960,  48  percent  of  all  brides 
in  Mexico  were  under  20  years  of 
age.  The  completed  size  of  a  Mex- 
ican family  (children  ever  bom  to 
women  aged  40-49  in  1960)  was  4.9 
persons.  In  the  U.S.,  the  average 
was  2.5. 

TIIE  POPULATION  IN  1980 

This  year  the  population  of  Mex- 
ico is  expected  to  increase  by  1.2 
million,  reaching  a  total  of  40.9 
million  by  mid-1965.  At  this  rate, 
how  many  people  will  live  in  Mex- 
ico by  1980? 

A  United  Nations  study  of  the 
1950-80  course  of  population  in 
Central  America  was  published  in 
1960.  The  study  used  three  sepa- 
rate population  forecasts  for  1980. 
Each  projection  was  based  on  a 
different  level  of  fertility  and  on 
the  assumption  that  death  rates 
would  continue  to  drop.  The  maxi- 
mum projection  assumed  that  the 
high   birth   rate   recorded   around 
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1950  would  continue  to  1980;  the 
medium  level  allowed  for  a  5  per- 
cent decrease  in  the  hirth  rate  every 
five  years ;  and  the  low  estimate  al- 
lowed for  a  10  percent  decrease  at 
the  same  intervals. 

The  maximum  projection,  which 
was  not  stressed  since  it  was  con- 
sidered unlikely,  was  that  Mexico 
would  have  an  estimated  33.6  mil- 
lion inhabitants  in  1960  and  61.8 
million  in  1980.  The  expectation 
for  1960  fell  short  of  the  census 
count  hy  1.3  million  people,  indi- 
cating that  the  estimated  rate  of 
growth  was  far  too  low. 

The  U.N.  now  has  revised  the  es- 
timate for  1980  upward  to  63  mil- 
lion. Although  Mexican  authori- 
ties have  made  no  official  projec- 
tions beyond  1969,  an  unofficial 
prediction  fixes  the  size  of  the 
1980  population  at  64.4  million. 

In  1960,  Ansley  J.  Coale,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Population  Re- 
search, Princeton  University,  and 
Edgar  M.  Hoover  of  the  Center  for 
Regional  Studies  estimated  a  1980 
high  of  70.9  million  for  the  popu- 
lation of  Mexico.  The  Coale-Hoover 
estimate  for  mid-1960  was  36  mil- 
lion. Although  this  is  about  1  mil- 
lion more  than  the  official  Mexican 
figure,  the  quality  of  Mexican  data 
is  still  questionable.  It  is  not  at 
all  unreasonable  to  predict  that 
the  Mexican  population  in  1980 
will  be  close  to  70  million. 

The  64.4  million  estimate  is 
based  on  a  growth  rate  of  3.1  per- 
cent between  1960  and  1980.  The 
70  million  estimate  is  based  on  a 
probable  growth  rate  of  about  3.5 
during  the  same  period.  Since 
Mexican  fertility  is  assumed  to  re- 


main constant  at  the  present  high 
level  in  both  projections,  it  is  the 
rate  of  decline  in  the  death  rate 
that  will  make  the  difference.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  the  popula- 
tion grew  at  3.1  percent.  Since  the 
death  rate  is  still  declining, 
chances  are  the  growth  rate  be- 
tween 1960  and  1980  will  be 
higher,  or  close  to  3.5  percent. 

Whichever  figure  is  realized  in 
1980,  it  is  apparent  that  popula- 
tion growth  will  be  startlingly 
swift.  If  about  70  million  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  most  likely  total,  35 
million  people  will  have  been 
added  to  the  Mexican  population, 
doubling  it  in  only  20  years. 

One  has  only  to  consider  this 
fantastically  rapid  expansion  in 
relation  to  population  growth  in 
the  past  to  realize  the  shattering 
impact  it  is  bound  to  have  on 
every  aspect  of  Mexican  life.  From 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest 
in  1521,  when  there  were  about  9 
million  Mexicans,  it  took  443  years 
(until  mid-1964)  to  add  over  30 
miUion  people — the  increment  now 
anticipated  in  less  than  20  years! 
During  one  decade,  1950-1960,  the 
popidation  increased  hy  over  9  mil- 
lion, from  25.8  million  to  35  mil- 
lion. 

A  BRAKE  ON  PROGRESS? 

Progress  and  population  growth 
have  moved  upward  together  in 
Mexico  during  the  past  30  years. 
Sooner  or  later  they  are  bound  to 
prove  incompatible.  There  is  ample 
e\'idence  that  too-rapid  population 
growth    is    inimical    to    man's    as- 
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pirations,  particularly  in  coun- 
tries where  hopes  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  realized.  It  is  very 
questionable  how  the  race  between 
production  and  reproduction  can 
continue  without  conflicting  ^vith 
the  expectations  of  the  Mexican 
people. 

In  an  article  in  the  March  1964 
Atlantic,  Pablo  Gonzalez  Casanova, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Political 
and  Social  Sciences,  University  of 
Mexico,  presented  the  plus  and 
minus  aspects  of  Mexican  develop- 
ment. "The  miracle  is  always 
somewhat  relative,"  he  said,  rec- 
ommending comparisons  wdth  the 
past  and  with  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Part  of  the  miracle 
is  that  Mexico's  gross  national 
product  has  tripled  since  1939,  and 
"real  wages  per  capita  almost 
tripled  between  1929  and  1962, 
even  though  there  was  a  popula- 
tion explosion  during  this  same 
period." 

Dr.  Casanova  refers  to  the  "gi- 
gantic redistribution  of  wealth," 
and  the  steady,  if  slow,  growth  of 
the  middle  class.  Since  1910,  he 
said,  "industrial  production  has 
tripled  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  almost  tripled." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  it 
clear  that  life  is  not  all  tequila 
and  tamales  for  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple: 

In  spite  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  Mexico  continues  to  be  a  hetero- 
geneous society.  Differences  exist  not 
only  between  those  who  have  little  and 
those  who  have  much,  but  also  between 
those  who  have  something  and  those  who 
have  nothing  at  all.  The  rural  population 
makes  up  49  percent  of  the  total  and 
without  doubt  is  the  poorest;  38  percent 


of  the  people  are  still  illiterate;  37  per- 
cent of  the  children  of  school  age  are  not 
in  school;  38  percent  of  the  people  still  go 
barefoot;  24  percent  eat  no  meat,  no  fish, 
no  eggs,  and  never  drink  milk.  The  num- 
ber of  Mexicans  who  live  on  a  bare-sub- 
sistence level  today  is  at  least  equal  to 
the  number  in  the  past.  The  rate  of  de- 
velopment has  been  insufficient  to  coun- 
teract numerically  the  high  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Mexico's  over-all  problems  are 
the  same  as  those  plaguing  other 
Latin  American  nations.  On  March 
13,  1961,  when  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  John  F, 
Kennedy,  proposed  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  he  said : 

Throughout  Latin  America — a  conti- 
nent rich  in  resources  and  in  the  spiritual 
and  cultural  achievements  of  its  people — 
millions  of  men  and  women  suffer  the 
daily  degradations  of  hunger  and  pov- 
erty. They  lack  decent  shelter  or  protec- 
tion from  disease.  Their  children  are  de- 
prived of  the  education  or  the  jobs  which 
are  the  gateway  to  a  better  life.  And 
each  day  the  problems  grow  more  urgent. 
Population  growth  is  outpacing  economic 
growth  .... 

But  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  do  not  include  any  men- 
tion of  excessive  population  growth 
or  the  necessity  to  control  it.  In- 
stead, they  place  great  emphasis 
on  increasing  "life  expectancy  at 
birth  by  a  minimum  of  five  years," 
and  reducing  "the  present  mor- 
tality rate  of  children  less  than 
five  years  of  age  by  at  least  one- 
half." 

This  lopsided  commitment, 
though  well-intentioned,  is  not  as 
humanitarian  as  it  appears.  "When- 
ever— in  the  above  context — na- 
tions fail  to  acknowledge  death 
cmd  birth  as  equally  important 
parts  of  the  life  process,  they  pay 
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dearly  for  their  ignorance.  When 
the  stork  outraces  the  Grim  Reap- 
er— when  population  expands  and 
resources  and  the  equipment  to 
utilize  them  remain  limited — the 
consequences  are  devastating,  as 
the  present  state  of  many  nations 
testifies. 

How  can  Mexico  possibly  insure 
its  citizens'  future  without  giving 
thought  to  the  number  of  its  fu- 
ture citizens? 

Even  with  a  commendable  head 
start  in  working  toward  socio-ec- 
onomic betterment,  and  with  effec- 
tive use  of  assistance  available 
through  the  Alliance  and  other 
sources,  Mexico  has  very  far  to  go 
in  alleviating  the  plight  of  many 
of  her  people.  How  far  can  best  be 
seen  by  relating  the  country's 
demographic  characteristics  to  its 
trouble  spots  and  to  its  current  and 
projected  plans  for  improvement. 

LIBERAL  PLANS:  "REACTIONARY" 
GEOGRAPHY 

Some  commentators  see  no  disad- 
vantage in  Mexico's  rapid  popula- 
tion growth,  believing  it  ^vill 
create  a  large,  desperately  needed 
internal  market  for  domestic  goods. 
One  school  of  thought  holds  that 
the  current  race  to  industrialize 
may  accelerate,  if  anything,  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  cheap 
labor.  But,  for  the  laborers  them- 
selves, will  the  necessities  of  life  be 
cheap  enough  to  be  obtainable — 
and  abundant  enough?  To  date, 
they  are  not,  despite  impressive 
and  all-embracing  efforts  to  share 
Mexico's  wealth  equitably. 

In  a  published  compendium  of 


facts  and  figures,  Mexico  1963, 
the  Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio 
Exterior  has  outlined  the  main 
points  of  the  economic  policy  of 
the  Lopez  Mateos  administration. 
The  following  top  the  list  of  10 
goals : 

To  raise  the  general  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  population,  particularly  of 
farm  folk,  workers,  and  certain  sectors 
of  the  middle  class  such  as  white  collar 
employees,  artisans,  small  business  own- 
ers, and  fishermen. 

To  make  every  effort  toward  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  national  income  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  average  population 
growth,  and  to  improve  the  distribution 
pattern  of  that  income  among  the  var- 
ious sectors. 

These  goals  alone  constitute  a 
very  full  agenda  for  a  nation 
which  has  not  yet  managed  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  work,  homes  and 
land,  health  facilities  and  schools 
for  all  of  its  present  population. 
They  remain  major  items  of  unfin- 
ished business,  even  though  the 
Mexican  economy  is  now  enjoying 
a  boom.  Sizeable  social  and  eco- 
nomic deficits — heritages  of  both 
geographical  disadvantages  and 
events  of  history — endure  stub- 
bornly. 

Mexico  is  very  beautiful,  but  it 
also  can  be  very  cruel  to  those  who 
love  it  best.  In  Mexico:  The 
Struggle  for  Peace  and  Bread, 
Frank  Tannenbaum  remarked : 

Scenically  the  country  warms  the  heart 
of  the  wanderer  from  afar,  but  for  the 
native  folk  Mexico  is  a  hard,  if  not  a 
niggardly  country  within  which  to  nur- 
ture the  human  body,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  even  a  sparse 
living  may  be  won  from  its  smiling  but 
recalcitrant  earth.  Mexico  is  a  beautiful 
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place  in  which  to  live  and  a  hard  place  in 
which  to  make  a  living. 

Mountains,  almost  totally  be- 
reft of  the  passes  that  incise  most 
ranges,  sprawl  across  two-thirds 
of  the  country  and  isolate  one  re- 
gion from  another.  The  rest  of 
the  terrain  is  rolling,  except  for 
about  8  percent  that  consented  to 
remain  level. 

Isolation,  enforced  by  geograph- 
ical barriers,  is  in  itself  a  barrier. 
It  perpetuates  subsistence  agricul- 
ture, impedes  integration  of  the 
Mexican  people,  complicates  the 
task  of  education,  retards  the  de- 
velopment of  markets,  and  encour- 
ages localism  and  traditionalism. 

Although  a  network  of  roads 
and  railways  is  spreading  through- 
out Mexico,  transportation  and 
communication  receive  very  little 
assistance  from  nature.  In  over 
4,000  miles  of  coastline,  there  are 
few  natural  harbors  in  Mexico, 
and  Vera  Cruz  is  virtually  the 
only  active  port.  There  are  few 
rivers.  They  are  turbulent,  unnav- 
igable,  and  found  in  the  most 
sparsely  settled  areas,  so  that  they 
are  difficult  to  harness  for  much- 
needed  irrigation  and  electric 
power. 

Table  I:  Land  Use,  1963 


Land 

area 

Acres 

Use 

(millions) 

Percent 

Total 

487 

100.0 

Cultivable  land 

74 

15.0 

(Land  under  culti- 

vation]. 

[31] 

[   6.4] 

Grazing  land 

214 

44.0 

Forest 

85 

18.0 

Other   (worthless  for 

agriculture) 

114 

23.0 

Nature's  vagaries  are  sometimes 
violent — drought,  hail  storms, 
erupting  volcanoes,  earthquakes, 
and  unexpectedly  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  from  one  extreme 
to  another.  Rainfall  is  especially 
erratic,  drenching  some  sections 
and  nourishing  impenetrable  jun- 
gle, and  withholding  itself  from 
others  which  ■vdther  in  aridity. 
Approximately  84  percent  of  Mex- 
ico rangts  from  semi-dry  to  very 
dry  conditions.  Water  is  at  a  pre- 
mium. In  some  areas  there  is 
virtually  no  water  at  all,  a  defi- 
ciency which  literally  strikes  at 
the  roots  of  a  vital  necessity — 
food. 

THE  STATE  OF 
THE  MEXICAN  LARDER 

The  relationship  between  agri- 
culture and  developing  industry  is 
circular:  the  agricultural  sector 
must  be  able  to  expand  production 
to  feed  a  growing  urban  population 
and,  in  turn,  must  be  able  to  fur- 
nish a  domestic  market  for  indus- 
trial products. 

Self-sufficiency  in  agricultural 
production,  with  something  left 
over  for  export,  is  equally  impor- 
tant in  the  transition  from  tradi- 
tional to  modern  economic  organi- 
zation. Mexico  is  struggling  to 
achieve  this  transition.  Whenever 
it  must  import  food,  it  is  forced 
to  use  scarce  foreign  exchange 
which  otherwise  could  be  spent  for 
capital  goods  for  industrialization. 

With  a  total  land  area  of  487 
million  acres,  Mexico  is  about  one- 
quarter  the  size  of  the  contiguous 
United  States.  Only  74  million 
acres  are  suitable  for  agriculture. 
In  1963,  only  40  percent  (31  million 
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acres)  was  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion. Thus  less  than  one  acre  per 
capita  was  available  for  food  pro- 
duction. In  the  United  States, 
where  yield  per  acre  is  much 
higher  than  in  Mexico,  there  are 
two  and  one-half  acres  of  cropland 
per  capita. 

Almost  half  of  Mexico's  territory 
lends  itself  only  to  grazing.  One- 
sixth  is  forest,  which  is  being 
depleted,  as  Mexican  forests  have 
been  for  centuries,  by  uncontrolled 
exploitation. 

If  it  comes  to  pass  that  there 
are  indeed  about  70  million  Mexi- 
cans in  1980,  the  ratio  of  arable 
land  to  man  will  be  almost  halved 
unless  more  land  can  be  brought 
into  production.  This  is  not  a  very 
probable  solution  because  the  sup- 
ply of  suitable  land  is  shrinking. 

About  85  percent  of  the  reason- 
ably level  terrain  is  in  the  arid 
belt,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Alfonso  Contreras  Arias,  a  Mexi- 
can elimatologist.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  land  area,  such  as 
the  soils  of  commercial  forests,  has 
suffered  no  erosion.  Throughout 
Mexico,  soil  erosion  is  accelerated 
by  peasant  practices  of  cutting  and 
burning  trees  on  mountainsides  for 
more  space  to  plant  corn  or  to  ob- 
tain wood  for  charcoal. 

Augmenting  food  production  to 
provide  for  70  million  people  ^vill 
be  a  considerable  feat.  In  order 
to  raise  consumption  to  a  satis- 
factory level  for  all,  annual  food 
production  must  increase  much 
more  rapidly  than  population 
growth.  Between  1958  and  1962, 
food  production  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  3.8  percent. 


Theoretically,  if  this  rate  is  main- 
tained, there  will  be  enough  food 
for  everyone.  However,  improve- 
ment in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  average  Mexican's  diet  is 
unlikely  in  the  near  future. 

In  1952,  a  study  of  nutritional 
requirements  established  2,500 
calories  as  the  daily  minimum 
needed  by  Latin  Americans  under 
climatic  and  other  conditions  in 
their  countries.  Mexico  is  one  of 
seven  Latin  American  nations  with 
an  average  level  of  food  consump- 
tion exceeding  the  standard,  hav- 
ing barely  topped  the  minimum 
with  2,580  calories  per  capita  in 
1959-61. 

But  these  per  capita  averages 
conceal  the  hunger  that  actually 
is  the  constant  lot  of  many  Mexi- 
cans. According  to  the  Hispanic 
American  Report,  February  1959 : 

Since  one  hectare  [2.47  acres]  per  per- 
son is  required  to  feed  the  population, 
Vasquez  dc  la  Parra  figured  that  Mexico 
has  a  deficit  of  18  million  hectares  [44.5 
million  acres]  of  arable  land.  As  if  to 
emphasize  this  statement,  Dr.  Federico 
G6mez,  director  of  the  Children's  Ilospi- 
tal  in  Mexico  City,  said  that  malnutrition 
was  responsible  for  from  40  to  60  percent 
of  deaths  of  children  aged  one  to  four. 

According  to  studies  made  by 
Dr.  Ana  Maria  Flores  in  1958,  low 
family  incomes  caused  at  least  15 
percent  of  the  Mexican  people  to 
suffer  from  hunger. 

S»ULL  FARMS,  LOW  PRODUCTION 

Scarcity  of  land,  as  well  as  the 
prevailing  pattern  of  landholding 
in  Mexico,  severely  handicaps  in- 
creased food  production.  Some  land 
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is  privately  owned,  but  the  most 
typical  form  of  landholding  is  the 
ejido  system,  a  series  of  farming 
communities  established  under 
Mexico's  agrarian  reform  program 
in  1915. 

Since  the  Revolution,  land  has 
been  expropriated  from  the  own- 
ers of  vast  haciendas  and  redis- 
tributed among  the  peasants.  The 
ejido  system  has  satisfied  the  pea- 
sants' hunger  for  land  ownership, 
but  because  much  of  this  land  is 
poor,  it  fails  to  satisfy  their  phy- 
sical hunger  or  to  improve  their 
economic  status. 

Ejidos  are  land-owning  villages 
in  which  the  land  may  be  worked 
cooperatively  or  by  each  family  on 
its  own  plot.  Each  group  decides 
which  system  to  use. 

Although  the  ejidatario  may 
pass  his  land  on  to  his  heirs,  he 
is  prohibited  from  renting  or  sell- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Tannenbaum  has  said  that 
in  1910  under  3  percent  of  the 
agricultural  population  owned  any 
land  at  all.  In  1963,  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  land  in 
cultivation  was  held  by  ejidatar- 
ios.  While  it  is  very  diflScult  to 
state  accurately  the  average  size 
of  the  ejidatario' s  holdings,  cer- 
tainly few  exceed  10  acres  and 
many  contain  less.  "Farms"  of 
such  small  size  produce  unsatis- 
factory yields  because  they  are 
unsuitable  for  mechanized  farming 
methods. 

Since  the  ejido  is  an  accepted 
institution,  plans  have  been  made 
to  overcome  its  disadvantages  by 
integrating    ejidal   lands    into    an 


organization  of  cooperative  pro- 
duction units.  By  bringing  to- 
gether land  units  large  enough 
for  mechanical  farming  and  the 
utilization  of  other  modern  farm- 
ing techniques,  the  Department  of 
Agrarian  Affairs  and  Land  Set- 
tlement expects  to  increase  both 
production  per  unit  and  farm  in- 
come. 

THE  TREK  TO  THE  TROPICS 

As  part  of  the  drive  to  provide 
more  land  to  more  peasants  and 
to  expand  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction, the  Mexican  Government 
has  begun  to  develop  tropical  land 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
country.  This  land  has  remained 
unused  because  of  unhealthy  living 
conditions,  unfavorable  rainfall 
patterns,  poor  drainage,  and  lack 
of  communications. 

A  program,  including  flood  con- 
trol and  hydroelectric  development, 
is  expected  to  make  some  865,000 
acres  ready  for  cultivation  and 
human  habitation  within  10  to  14 
years.  The  first  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect will  be  carried  out  in  the  El 
Limon  area  of  Chontalpa.  Hope- 
fully, by  the  time  the  project 
ends,  about  4,300  families  will  be 
settled  permanently  on  25-acre 
tracts.  The  government  further 
hopes  that  production  will  increase 
and  anticipates  a  rise  in  income 
from  $73  a  year  to  $520  for  farm- 
ers already  living  in  El  Limon. 

Whether  resettlement  plans  at- 
tempting to  open  up  the  tropics 
can  succeed  is  a  very  moot  ques- 
tion. In  February  1964,  700  of  an 
estimated  20,000  peasants  from 
Laguna   in    north    central   Mexico 
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were  settled  in  the  savaunalis  and 
jungles  of  Campeehe.  Although 
they  received  food  for  a  year,  40 
acres  of  fertile  land,  and  some- 
times a  house,  many  could  not 
make  the  adjustment  and  drifted 
northward  again. 

The  frustrating  truth  is  that 
these  projects  cannot  begin  to 
meet  the  overwhelming  need.  In 
the  past  46  years  over  100  million 
acres  have  been  parceled  out 
among  the  peasants.  This  largesse 
cannot  continue;  the  era  of  mas- 
sive expropriations  and  redistribu- 
tion of  ^and  is  reaching  an  end. 

President-elect  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz,  sp'eaking  at  Cuernavaca  in 
June  1964,  sounded  a  warning  on 
the  land  issue.  He  pointed  out 
that  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  cultivable  land  is  now  held 
by  the  peasants,  adding:  "There 
is  hardly  any  allottable  land  re- 
maining and,  it  seems,  we  are 
reaching  the  end  of  distribution." 
He  observed  that  there  are  "a 
million  or  two  million,  and  the 
number  continues  to  grow  of 
those  who  do  not  have  lana  and 
who  are  clamoring  for  it." 

By  vastly  increasing  the  land 
under  cultivation  in  the  1950's, 
Mexico  was  able  to  make  notable 
progress  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion as  a  whole.  It  rose  62  per- 
cent During  the  1960's  produc- 
tion has  continued  to  rise,  but  at 
a  much  slower  rate.  And,  although 
Mexico  has  become  self-sufficient  in 
Avhcat  production  (unless  the  grow- 
ing season  is  unfavorable),  the  de- 
mand for  corn  still  exceeds  the 
supply  and  certain  amounts  must 
be  imported. 
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FiGUKE  5:    Mexicans  Join'  the  Urban 
Movement 

In   19G0   Mexico's   urban   population   be- 
came larger  than  the  rural  for  the  first 
time.    Since   1930  the  number  of   people 
in  cities  has  tripled. 

Corn  is  the  Mexican's  basic  food. 
Although  expanded  irrigation  and 
agricultural  research  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  67  percent  in  corn 
production  during  the  1950's,  the 
yield  per  acre  in  1960  was  only 
15  bushels.  In  the  same  year,  the 
average  corn  yield  per  acre  in  the 
United  States  was  53  bushels. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  URBANIZATION 

Struggles  with  the  land,  com- 
bined with  the  attraction  of  wid- 
ening opportunities  in  the  cities, 
has  brought  the  Mexican  people 
into  the  mainstream  of  one  of  the 
most  important  20tli  Century 
movements.  Mexico  Is  changing 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  nation. 
Occurring  gradually  at  first,  urban- 
ization has  accelerated  greatly  since 
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1940.  According  to  the  1960  Cen- 
sus the  urban  population  was  17.7 
million  and  the  rural,  17.2  mil- 
lion. The  urban  population  was 
defined  in  terms  of  localities  hav- 
ing   2,500    or    more    inhabitants. 

The  narrowness  of  the  margin 
by  which  Mexico  now  qualifies  as 
an  urban  nation  fails  to  reveal  the 
significance  of  the  population 
movement.  The  largest  urban  area, 
sprawling  over  some  579  square 
miles,  is  the  Federal  District,  an 
administrative  unit  containing 
Mexico  City  and  somewhat  similar 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
U.S.  In  1960,  4.9  million  people 
lived  in  the  Federal  District,  repre- 
senting a  59.6  percent  increase  over 
1950,  while  the  rise  in  population 
for  tlie  country  as  a  whole  was  only 
35.4  percent. 

The  Federal  District  is  to  Mexi- 
cans as  a  flame  is  to  moths.  It 
is  the  commercial,  financial,  indus- 
trial, political,  and  cultural  center 


of  the  nation.  More  and  more  peo- 
ple want  to  live  there.  In  1963, 
8  percent  of  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion— nearly  3  million  people, 
lived  in  the  capital,  Mexico  City. 
If  the  same  proportion  of  the  U.S. 
population  lived  in  "Washington, 
D.C.,  the  city  would  be  overrun 
with  15  million  people.  The  1963 
population  of  Washington  was 
about  800,000. 

Another  4  million  people  lived 
in  Mexico's  15  largest  cities  out- 
side of  the  District.  Together, 
these  8.9  million  city  dwellers  con- 
stituted over  one-fourth  of  the  en- 
tire population. 

While  the  Federal  District  re- 
mains by  far  the  largest  ur- 
ban complex,  it  was  outpaced  in 
rate  of  growth  during  the  1950's 
by  a  number  of  cities  outside  its 
boundaries.  Tijuana,  Mexicali,  and 
Ciudad  Juarez  more  than  doubled 
in  size.  Guadalajara,  second  largest 
city     in     Mexico,     added     360,000 


Table  II:  Growth  of  Large  Urban  Are.\s,  19501960 


Absolute 

Percent 

Population 

(OOO's) 

Change 

Change 

City  and  State 

1950 

1960 

1950-1960 

1950-1960 

Distrito  Federal 

3,050.4 

4,870.8 

1820.4 

59.6 

Mexico  City 

2,234.8 

2,832.1 

597.3 

26.7 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco 

380.2 

740.4 

360.2 

94.7 

Monterrey,  Nuevo  Leon 

339.3 

601.1 

261.8 

77.1 

Puebla,  Puebla 

234.6 

297.3 

62.7 

26.7 

Mexicali,   Baja,   California 

124.4 

281.3 

i.';c.9 

126.1 

Ciudad  Juarez,   Chihuahua 

131.3 

277.0 

145.7 

110.9 

Leon,   Guanajuato 

157.3 

260.6 

103.3 

65.6 

Torreon,  Coahuila 

147.2 

203.2 

56.0 

38.0 

San  Luis  Potosi,  SLP 

155.2 

193.7 

38.5 

24.8 

M6rida,  Yucatan 

159.4 

190.6 

31.2 

19.5 

Chiliuahua,  Chihuahua 

112.5 

18G.1 

73.6 

65.4 

Tiajuana,  Baja  California 

65.4 

165.7 

100.3 

153.3 

Aguascalicntes,  Aguas. 

118.4 

154.2 

35.8 

30.2 

Vera  Cruz,  Vera  Cruz 

107.4 

153.7 

46.3 

43.1 

MoreHa,  Michoacan 

106.7 

153.5 

46.8 

43.8 

Tampico,  Tamaulipas 

96.5 

124.9 

28.4 

29.4 
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to  its  population,  and  Monterrey, 
the  center  of  the  steel  industry, 
added  260,000  people — enough  for 
another  major  city  in  each  in- 
stance. 

Hope  for  better  employment 
lured  tliousands  of  Mexicans  from 
rural  areas  to  the  large  industrial 
cities  and  to  border  cities  where 
tourist  trade  was  flourishing  and 
seemingly  profitable  border  activi- 
ties beckoned.  Too  often  the  mi- 
grant and  his  family  found  them- 
selves in  even  greater  poverty; 
jobs  could  not  be  created  fast 
enough  for  them,  and  the  new- 
comers lacked  wanted  skills. 

A  study  of  the  income  structure 
of  urban  Mexican  families  in  1958 
revealed  the  depth  of  poverty  of 
the  lowest  groups;  80  percent  of 
all  families  in  the  lowest  income 
bracket — less  than  $8.00  monthly 
— lived  in  urban  areas.  (The  total 
number  of  Mexican  families  in 
this  income  group  was  placed  at 


only  76,400 — undoubtedly  an  un- 
derestimate.) 

It  has  been  impossible,  physi- 
cally and  financially,  for  the  cit- 
ies to  cope  with  the  flood  of  mi- 
grants. Sanitary  facilities  cannot 
be  expanded  fast  enough  and  po- 
table water  is  in  very  short  supply. 

In  cities  where  gro^vth  has  been 
so  rapid,  low-income  families  ar- 
riving from  rural  areas  have  ac- 
centuated the  squalor  of  existing 
slums.  They  also  have  created  new 
slums — squatter  villages  made  of 
tin  sheets,  packing  cases,  trash 
containers,  anything  that  pro\ddes 
some  shelter.  Many  of  the  more 
permanent  structures  are  only 
slightly  better  and  equally  over- 
crowded. 

In  1958,  Mexico's  Town  Plan- 
ning Bureau  made  a  study  of  slum 
areas  in  Mexico  City.  A  report, 
The  Vrhan  Regeneration  of  Mexico 
City,  described  the  conditions  ex- 
perienced by  low-income   families 


Table  III:  Labor  Force  by  Industry,  1950  and  1960 


1960 

1950 

Number 

Number 

(OOO's) 

Percent 

(OOO's) 

Percent 

Total* 

11,332 

100.0 

8,272 

100.0 

Agriculture,  forestry, 

hunting  and  fishing 

6,145 

54.2 

4,824 

58.3 

Mining,  quarrying 

and  petroleum 

142 

1.3 

97 

1.2 

Manufacturing 

1,556 

13.7 

973 

11.8 

Coustruction 

408 

3.6 

225 

2.7 

Electric,  gas,  water 

and  sanitary  services 

41 

0.4 

25 

0.3 

Commerce 

1,075 

9.5 

684 

8.3 

Transportation  and 

communication 

357 

3.2 

211 

2.5 

Service 

1,526 

13.5 

879 

10.6 

Not  specified 

82 

0.7 

355 

4.3 

•Includes  unemployed. 
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living  in  the  center  of  the  city: 

The  one-story  tenement  house  consists 
of  a  row  of  rooms  with  access  to  them 
through  an  alleyway  and  with  stores  to- 
wards the  street  front. 

The  apartments,  in  buildings  of  two  or 
more  stories,  usually  have  from  two  to 
three  rooms  for  each  family  group.  Sub- 
letting, however,  transforms  them  into 
veritable  groups  of  garrets  with  conse- 
quent obnoxious  proximity. 

THE  HOUSING  DEFICIT 

Mexico's  housing  problem  is  one 
of  both  quantity  and  quality.  It 
is  ubiquitous,  existing  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  alike. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  fixed  the 
urban  housing  shortage  at  1.1 
million  units  in  1960.  About  half 
of  this  deficit  was  in  the  Federal 
District  alone. 

Newly  formed  families  in  Mexi- 
co need  some  200,000  housing  units 
annually,  but,  in  1960,  only 
60,000  units  were  constructed.  If 
present  population  and  housing 
trends  continue,  the  shortage  for 
new  families  will  reach  2  million 
units  by  1970. 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  hous- 
ing deficit  seem  alarming,  the  in- 
ventory of  current  housing  is  even 
more  so.  In  1960,  the  average  Mex- 
ican household  contained  nearly 
seven  pereons.  The  average  hous- 
ing unit  consisted  of  less  than  two 
rooms,  with  about  three  persons 
per  room.  The  comparable  U.S.  fig- 
ures are  3.3  people  in  a  hoasehold, 
five  rooms  to  a  housing  unit,  and 
more  than  one  room  to  a  person. 

Almost  18  million  people — more 


than  half  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico — lived  in  houses  with 
only  one  room ;  over  10  million 
were  rural  dwellers.  Twenty-four 
million  did  not  have  running 
water  within  the  home  nor  within 
the  building.  Almost  28  million 
— 80  percent  of  the  population — 
did  not  have  bathrooms  with  run- 
ning water. 

Most  rural  dwellings  consist  of 
one  room  which  is  used  for  all 
the  purposes  of  living  and  is 
shared  with  domestic  animals. 
Dirt  floors,  lack  of  running  water 
and  sanitary  facilities,  and  inade- 
quate protection  against  rain  and 
insects,  all  create  conditions  that 
breed  disease. 

Long  aware  of  the  housing  short- 
age, particularly  low-cost  housing, 
the  Mexican  Government  has  been 
trying  to  meet  the  need.  In  1962, 
the  law  governing  home  financing 
was  liberalized  to  facilitate  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  new  houses. 
The  National  Housing  Institute, 
National  Urban  Mortgage  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Bank,  and  the  Mexican 
Social  Security  Institute  have  ex- 
panded their  activities. 

Various  government  enterprises 
such  as  Pemex  (the  petroleum  in- 
dustry), the  Pacific  Railway,  and 
the  Armed  Forces  have  begun  con- 
struction programs  on  behalf  of 
their  employees.  Some  private  in- 
dustrial firms  have  done  the  same. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  core 
of  the  housing  need  has  remained 
untouched,  and  a  new  program  was 
initiated  in  1963.  Undertaken  by 
the  Mexican  Government  in  coop- 
eration with  Mexican  financial  in- 
stitutions,    the     Social     Progress 
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Trust  Fund,  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  this 
program  is  the  most  comprehensive 
attack  ever  made  on  the  Mexican 
housing  problem.  It  provides  for 
implementation  in  two  stages.  The 
first,  to  be  completed  within  two 
years,  involves  the  construction  of 
23,000  units,  each  costing  an  aver- 
age of  $2,600,  including  land  im- 
provements. 

These  houses  will  be  occupied  by 
families  with  monthly  incomes 
ranging  from  $65  to  $240.  Not 
more  than  20  percent  vriU.  be  for 
families  whose  incomes  exceed 
$160  a  month.  The  second  stage, 
known  as  the  Program  to  Finance 
Low-Cost  Housing,  calls  for  con- 
struction of  42,000  low-cost  houses 
each  year  up  to  1970,  with  an  an- 
ticipated increase  in  future  years. 

If  accomplished,  the  total  pro- 
gram will  yield  approximately 
360,000  units  by  1970.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  anginal  need  to  keep 
up  with  population  growth  is  about 
200,000  houses. 

And  regardless  of  how  low  the 


cost,  these  houses  must  be  paid 
for.  Presiftnably  their  buyers 
must  be  able  to  obtain  employment 
from  which  they  derive  adequate 
income.  At  present,  both  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  income 
often  are  practically  nonexistent 
for  many  Mexicans. 

WHO  WORKS  WHERE 

In  1960,  there  were  11.3  million 
people  in  the  Mexican  labor  force, 
in  contrast  to  8.3  million  in  1950 
— an  average  annual  increase  of 
300,000.  The  U.N.'s  projection, 
based  on  the  medium  population 
assumption,  is  that  the  labor  force 
will  expand  by  67  percent  between 
1960  and  1980,  reaching  a  total 
of  19  million.  If  so,  employment 
must  be  found  for  an  additional 
7.7  million  persons  in  the  20-year 
period.  Each  year,  about  390,000 
new  jobs  must  be  created  to  absorb 
entrants  into  the  labor  force. 

This  gargantuan  task  will  re- 
quire change  and  expansion  in 
many  directions.  Most  of  all,  it 
demands  a  change  in  the  Mexican 


Table  IV:  Distribution  of  Monthly  Family  Income  in  Mexico,  1958 
Modified  from  La  Magnitud  del  Eamhre  en  itexieo 


Total 

Level  of  Income 

Number 

of  Families 

Number 

in  U.S.  $ 

Urban 

Rural 

of  Families 

Percent 

Less  than  8 

60,317 

16,055 

76,372 

1.21 

From  8  to  IC 

129,770 

295,494 

425,264 

6.72 

From  16  to  24 

269,642 

721,486 

991,128 

15.68 

From  24  to  32 

342,314 

436,684 

778,998 

12.32 

From  32  to  40 

358,344 

402,557 

760,901 

12.03 

From  40  to  60 

643,932 

557,222 

1,201,154 

19.00 

From  60  to  80 

556,906 

235,099 

792,005 

12.52 

From  80  to  160 

706,717 

192,257 

898,974 

14.22 

From  160  to  240 

195,713 

28,534 

224,247 

3.56 

More  than  240 

156,350 
3,420,005 

16,893 
2,902,281 

173,243 
6,322,286 

2.74 

TOTAL 

100.00 
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connotation       of       "employment" 
and  "job." 

Most  Mexican  workers  today  are 
not  participating  in  their  coun- 
try's bright  new  world  of  industry 
and  commerce,  nor  are  they  shar- 
ing its  rewards.  They  are  still 
largely  committed  to  the  soil,  and 
their  experience  is  limited  to 
primitive  farming  methods. 

In  1960,  more  Mexicans  (54  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force)  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  than  in  the 
production  of  all  other  goods  and 
services  combined.  Although  ag- 
ricultural employment  declined  rel- 
atively during  the  1950's,  actual 
numbers  increased  by  nearly  one- 
fourth.  Each  year  during  the 
1950's,  agriculture  gave  employ- 
ment to  130,000  new  workers,  a 
total  of  1.3  million. 

Next  to  agriculture,  service  oc- 
cupations employed  more  of  the 
increment  to  the  labor  force  than 
any  other  decade's — a  total  of 
647,000.  The  service  category 
covers  a  wide  range  of  occupations 
from  errand  boy,  domestic  worker, 
and  street  hawker  to  radio  me- 
chanic, hair  dresser,  and  other  jobs 
which  are  more  remunerative  and 
require  more  skill.  But  in  the 
lower-echelon  service  jobs  most 
often  sought  by  rural  migrants  and 
untrained  youths,  the  income  is 
very  low  indeed. 

Jobs  offering  better  wage  pros- 
pects did  not  grow  nearly  so  fast 
between  1950  and  1960.  Manufac- 
turing industries  added  a  total  of 
only  583,000  to  their  employment 
rolls;  commerce  added  391,000. 
These  increases  amounted  to  a  gain 
of  about  60  percent  in  each  case. 


The    service    industries    increased 
by  nearly  75  percent. 

The  other  industries  (mining, 
construction,  utilities,  transporta- 
tion, etc.)  employed  a  total  of 
390,000  new  workers  during  the 
1950's.  Altogether,  then,  nonagri- 
cultural  industries  provided  em- 
ployment for  2  million  new 
workers.  Total  employment,  both 
agricultural  and  nonagricultural, 
rose  by  about  3.1  million,  appar- 
ently more  than  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  3  million  new  labor  force 
members.  But,  again,  these  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

LABOR  FORCE  PERPLEXITIES 

In  Mexico,  as  in  the  U.S.  and 
many  other  countries,  the  labor 
force  is  somewhat  of  a  statisti- 
cal conundrum.  Definitions  change 
and  their  imprecisions  often  mask 
the  truth  of  prevailing  conditions. 
To  understand  the  position  of  the 
Mexican  worker,  one  must  attempt 
to  pierce  the  statistical  haze. 

The  Mexican  labor  force  is  de- 
fined as  including  persons  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  65.  Of  the  11.3 
million  "economically  active" 
Mexicans,  182,638  were  listed  as 
unemployed  in  1960.  Hence,  Mex- 
ico reported  the  phenomenally  low 
unemployment  rate  of  1.6  percent. 

Underemployment,  say  economic 
specialists,  not  unemployment,  is 
Mexico's  problem  because  so  many 
workers  are  employed  only  spo- 
radically. Pinning  do\vn  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  "underemploy- 
ment" appears  to  be  basic  to  any 
realistic  planning  for  Mexico's  ec- 
onomic future. 
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Since  such  a  high  proportion  of 
workers  was  in  agriculture  in 
1960,  many  "employed"  Mexicans 
were  working  part-time  and  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  wage  scale. 
Some  44  percent  of  the  agricul- 
tural workers  were  self-employed 
— which  could  mean  ownership  of 
thousands  of  acres,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, bare  subsistence  on  a  mere 
plot. 

Likewise,  many  workers  in  non- 
agricultural  industries  were  not 
employees  of  establishments,  but 
were  self-employed  as  everything 
from  artisans  to  street  peddlers. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  total 
labor  force  in  1960  was  self-em- 
ployed— a  condition  which  war- 
rants close  scrutiny.  Such  a  high 
degree  of  individual  endeavor  sug- 
gests that,  more  often  than  not,  the 
workers  lacked  a  more  profitable 
alternative. 

The  following  shows  the  percent- 
age of  self-employed  workers  in 
specific  occupational  categories: 

Agriculture  44  Commerce  59 

Mining  5  Transportation  11 

Manufacturing  17  Services  9 

Utilities  7  Unspecified  8 

Construction  11 

These  figures  become  more  mean- 
ingful when  it  is  realized  that  in 
every  category  young  workers 
formed  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  self-employed.  For  example, 
in  commerce,  31  percent  of  the  self- 
employed  were  between  12  and  34 ; 
in  manufacturing,  41  percent;  and 
in  the  service  industries,  37  per- 
cent. More  than  half  of  the  workers 
age  35-64  were  self-employed. 

In  his  recent  book,  The  Making 
of  Modern  Mexico,  Frank  Brand- 


enburg, former  director  of  the 
Latin  American  indigenous  en- 
terprise research  project  of  the 
National  Planning  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  pointed  out : 

. . .  Included  in  the  [Mexican]  labor  force 
are  at  least  1.5  million  individuals,  and 
probably  as  many  as  2.5  million,  who  find 
work  only  four  or  at  best  five  months  out 
of  the  year.  The  rest  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  scratching  out  a  living  as  well 
as  they  can,  often  by  migrating  to  other 
regions.  .  .  , 

Certainly  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  3.1  million  "rise" 
in  employment  during  the  1950's 
is  less  impressive  than  it  appears. 
Two-fifths  of  the  310,000  "new" 
jobs  each  year  were  in  low-paying, 
seasonal  agricultural  activities ; 
over  one-third  were  under  the 
heading  of  self-employment. 

If  the  U.N.  projection  for  1980 
is  reached,  there  must  be  at  least 
390,000  new  jobs  annually  in  Mex- 
ico— 80,000  more  than  during  each 
year  in  the  1950's.  And  the  need 
may  be  even  greater.  Since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  labor  force 
has  remained  fairly  constant  at 
one-third  of  the  total  population. 
On  that  basis,  and  using  the  pop- 
ulation projection  of  70  million, 
there  could  be  a  Mexican  labor 
force  of  23.3  million  in  1980.  This 
would  be  an  increase  of  12  million 
over  1960,  requiring  an  average  of 
600,000  new  jobs  each  year  in  the 
20-year  period. 

INCOME  AND  OUTGO 

Population  growth  is  taxing 
Mexico's  ability  to  translate  na- 
tional   economic     expansion     into 
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higher  living  standards  for  indi- 
vidual citizens.  The  growth  index 
for  the  gross  national  product — 
the  total  value  of  all  goods  and 
services  produced  each  year — rose 
61  percent  (1950  =  100)  during  the 
1950's.  National  income,  repre- 
senting total  pay  and  profits  re- 
ceived, rose  60  percent.  Per  capita 
income,  however,  climbed  upwards 
much  more  slowly,  by  only  18  per- 
cent. 

Persisting  low  wages  and  low 
income  levels  have  blighted  Mex- 
ico's otherwise  spectacular  econo- 
mic advancement.  The  GNP  grew 
at  an  annual  average  of  5  percent 
between  1955  and  1960,  which  is  an 
enviable  rate  for  any  nation,  and 
particularly  one  in  Latin  America. 
But,  since  more  than  half  of  the 
GNP  increment  must  be  devoted 
to  the  annual  population  increase 
of  3.1  percent,  only  1.9  percent  is 
left  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 


ing. 


According  to  the  Hispanic 
American  Report,  July  1964, 
Jorge  Eduardo  Navarrete  "ob- 
served that  the  last  seven  years 
had  witnessed  a  steady  gain  by  the 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  nation."  In  1957,  he  asserted, 
4.9  percent  of  all  ilexican  families 
received  36.6  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income.  In  1963,  a  slightly 
smaller  proportion,  4.8  percent,  re- 
ceived more  of  the  income — 39.8 
percent. 

Per  capita  income  remains  very 
unevenly  distributed  and  very 
low.  In  1960,  the  average  was 
about  $300  a  year  compared  to  the 
United  States  $2,800.  Dr.  Branden- 
burg has  said  that  a  few 
"privileged  unionists"  have  bene- 
fitted from  industrialization,  "but 
the  vast  majority  of  workers  and 
their  families  live  on  relatively 
low  wages  and  are  subjected 
to  continuous  inflationary  pres- 
sures." 


Table  V:  Gross  National  Product  and  National  Income:  Mexico,  1950-19G0' 


Gross  Nat'I. 

Nat'I. 

Product  in 

Income  in 

Per  Capita 

Real  Terms 

Real  Terms 

Income  in 

(millions 

Index 

(millions 

Index 

Real  Terms 

Index 

Year 

US$) 

(1950=100) 

US$) 

(1950=100) 

(US$) 

(1950=100) 

1950 

3.320 

100.0 

3,000 

100.0 

117 

100.0 

1951 

3,560 

107.2 

3,216 

107.1 

121 

103.4 

1952 

3,600 

108.4 

3,208 

10G.8 

118 

100.9 

1953 

3,552 

107.0 

3,168 

105.5 

113 

96.6 

1954 

3,824 

115.1 

3,408 

113.5 

118 

100.9 

1955 

4,200 

126.4 

3,736 

124-4 

126 

107.7 

1956 

4,480 

134.8 

4,000 

133.2 

131 

112.0 

1957 

4,640 

139.7 

4,160 

138.5 

132 

112.8 

1958 

4,848 

145.9 

4,344 

144-7 

134 

114.5 

1959 

5,072 

152.7 

4,544 

151.3 

132 

112.8 

1960 

5,360 

161.3 

4,800 

159  J 

138 

117.9 

•At  1950  prices. 
Note:    Exchange  Rate: 


12.50  Pesos  =  1  U.  S.  dollar. 
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He  outlined  wage  levels  as  fol- 
lows : 

During  ...  the  1950*8,  the  legal  daily 
minimam  wage  in  the  Federal  District 
fluctuated  between  $1.00  and  $1.25.  Most 
workers  in  Mexico  received  less  than  this 
amount,  however,  and  the  minimum  wage 
was  lower  in  most  of  the  states.  Notable 
exceptions  occurred  in  northern  border 
states  where  wages  were  generally  higher. 
But  on  a  nationwide  basis,  since  1950  a 
majority  of  the  labor  force  has  probably 
received  less  than  $36  monthly,  and  they 
have  been  clamoring  for  higher  pay  .  .  . 
by  1963  the  [Federal  District]  had  sanc- 
tioned only  a  moderate  elevation,  raising 
the  daily  wage  level  to  $1.40.  Unless  this 
raise  is  accompanied  by  other  modifica- 
tions in  the  economy,  it  too  will  probably 
be  eaten  up  forthwith  by  inflationary 
pressures. 

Actually,  when  minimum  wages 
were  raised  in  December  1963,  the 
result  was  a  price  rise  in  affected 
industries  and  a  5.6  percent  in- 
crease in  food  prices. 

Inflation,  long  a  serious  problem 
in  Mexico,  has  abated  somewhat  in 
the  last  few  years.  Under  current 
conditions,  which  can  scarcely 
change  overnight,  it  is  bound  to 
recur.  Often  a  remedial  economic 
measure  in  one  area  will  set  off 
trouble  in  another  by  elevating 
consumer-goods  prices.  Then  the 
Mexican  working  man's  standard 
of  living  drops.  For  many  peas- 
ants, inflation  is  of  little  conse- 
quence because  their  income  is  so 
low  they  seldom  or  never  buy  con- 
sumer products,  but  make  or  grow 
what  they  need. 

If  Mexico's  industrialists  and 
merchants  are  to  succeed  in  future 
expausion  programs,  the  nation 
must  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
people  ^\'ith  purchasing  power.  In 
order    to    gain    this    power    and, 


hence,  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
new  workers  must  be  able  to  find 
jobs  in  fields  of  high  productivity 
offering  equally  high  wages  and 
salaries.  And,  here,  this  circle  of 
interdependent  factors  comes  back 
to  industrial  expansion  again. 

In  1960,  agriculture  provided  a 
little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
money  value  of  Mexico's  GNP — 
substantially  less  than  the  one- 
fourth  provided  by  manufacturing 
— yet  it  employed  more  than  half 
of  the  entire  labor  force.  Manu- 
facturing employed  only  14  per- 
cent. 

INDUSTRY'S  LATE  START 

One  of  Mexico's  serious  impedi- 
ments is  its  comparatively  late 
start  in  attempting  to  shift  from 
an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  econ- 
omy. This  change  was  made 
gradually  by  the  Western  nations 
over  a  long  span  of  years,  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
Century.  Today,  they  are  moving 
along  swiftly  in  what  is  referred 
to  as  the  Second  Industrial  Revo- 
lution— the  age  of  exquisitely  re- 
fined technology  that  began 
during  World  War  II. 

Mexico  must  compete  with  these 
industrially  mature  nations  which 
have  sizeable  internal  and  external 
markets  to  support  mass-produced 
and  cheaper  goods,  a  growing  corps 
of  technicians,  ample  capital  and 
credit,  and  well-organized  avenues 
of  distribution.  ^Mexico's  task  is 
not  merely  to  create  and  expand 
industry,  but  also  to  match  the 
productive  capacity  and  technol- 
ogy of  competing  nations  —  while 
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simultaneously  making  social 
progress. 

Mr.  Tannenbaum  has  noted  that 
providing  a  foundation  for  rapid 
capital  accumulation  and  main- 
taining social  security  and  econom- 
ic equity  at  the  same  time  has 
not  been  done  before,  and  that 
"the  two  objectives  may  .  .  .  prove 
incompatible."  He  explains: 

Industrialism  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  proceeded  with  little  a- 
wareness  of  the  social  and  human  impli- 
cation of  industrial  labor.  There  was 
little  concern  about  long  hours,  low  wages, 
or  the  incidence  of  unemployment,  acci- 
dent, and  death.  The  needs  of  social 
equity  were  attended  to  long  after  these 
economies  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
basic  capital  equipment,  which  made  pos- 
sible the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing 
and  assured  an  increase  in  production  at 
a  cost  low  enough  to  make  available  a 
continuous  and  growing  surplus  beyond 
immediate  requirements  .  .  .  contemporary 
labor  policy  developed  after  capital  ac- 
cumulation made  the  surplus  possible. 

Making  jobs  is  an  expensive 
process.  In  the  U.  S.,  a  job  in 
industry  is  now  capitalized  at  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $100,000.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  in  the  early  days  of 
"Operation  Bootstrap,"  it  was 
hoped  that  jobs  could  be  created 
for  as  little  as  $3,000  to  $5,000 
per  worker.  Actually,  the  cost  per 
job  averaged  $6,400  during  the 
first  eight  years  of  intensive  in- 
dustrialization. In  the  past  five 
years,  the  cost  per  job  created  has 
tripled  to  about  $20,000. 

In  Mexico,  the  expectation  is 
that  at  least  390,000  people  must 
be  put  to  work  each  year  between 
now  and  1980.  At  a  modest  ex- 
pectation of  $10,000  per  job,  this 
would  mean  an  annual  capital 
expenditure  of  nearly  $4  billion,  a 


very   heavy    outlay    for   a   nation 
urgently  in  need  of  capital. 

What  actually  may  happen  in 
Mexico  is  exemplified  by  the  Poli 
Key  plant  in  Reynosa,  which  will 
produce  polyethylene.  The  total 
plant  investment  will  be  over  $8 
million;  only  200  workers,  in- 
cluding management,  will  be  em- 
ployed. Therefore,  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  each  job  will  be  in  excess 
of  $40,000. 

This  situation  is  an  indication 
of  Mexico's  unavoidable  entangle- 
ment Tiith  both  industrial  revolu- 
tions at  once.  "Automated"  in- 
dustry needs  fewer  and  fewer 
unskilled  workers  and  more  and 
more  highly  trained  technicians. 
And  one  technician  in  an  auto- 
mated plant  today  handles  a  vol- 
ume of  work  done  by  a  number 
of  men  yesterday. 

This  aspect  of  the  Mexican  di- 
lemma is  apparent  in  other  indus- 
tries. Quite  possibly,  it  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  absorption  by 
manufacturing  of  only  58,000  of 
the  300,000  annual  job  seekers 
during  the  1950's. 

In  tfce  iron  and  steel  industry, 
employment  rose  from  10,804  to 
19,874  during  the  1950's— an  84 
percent  increase.  But  the  value  of 
production  rose  from  $33.6  million 
to  $328  million — 876  percent.  In 
cotton  textiles,  employment  drop- 
ped 23  percent,  but  the  value  of 
production  increased  177  percent. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Gonza- 
lez Casanova  has  said  that  Mexi- 
co's "industries  are  now  working 
at  50  percent  of  capacity,  and  there 
are  some  that  are  working  at  only 
20  pereent  of  capacity."    He  be- 
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lieves  that,  "For  Mexico  there  is 
no  alternative ;  it  must  either  lower 
the  birthrate  or  increase  pro- 
duction." He  sees  little  hope  for 
the  former  and  even  goes  so  far 
as    to    question    its    desirability. 

The  prospects  for  increasing 
production,  he  said,  are  brighter 
because  "there  are  more  than 
enough  men,  and  what  is  perhaps 
stranger,  more  than  enough  capi- 
tal !" 

With  apologies  to  Dr.  Gonzalez 
Casanova,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  this  comment  does  not  stand 
up  very  well  in  the  light  of  current 
events  in  his  country.  Production 
cannot  increase  until  the  nation's 
abundant  manpower  is  trained  and 
employed  effectively  at  wage  levels 
adequate  to  keep  the  economy  mov- 
ing forward.  As  for  capital,  Mexico 
is  surely  far  better  off  than  most 
Latin  American  countries.  But 
Mexican  leaders  never  cease  to 
stress  the  urgent  need  for  capital 
accumulation. 

Capital  must  continue  to  grow 
so  that  industry  can  expand  and 
modernize.  Industrial  jobs  and 
wages  must  increase  at  a  faster 
pace  between  now  and  1980  when 
the  projected  labor  force  will  be 
twice  as  large  as  in  1960.  Other- 
wise, underemployment  and  pov- 
erty may  proliferate  from  the  ne- 
cessity to  spread  the  work  still  fur- 
ther  in   agriculture   and  services. 

In  the  following  passage,  A.  J. 
Jaffe  of  Columbia  University 
pierces  the  high  productivity-low 
employment  enigma  which  troubles 
so  many  nations : 

As  labor  utilization  improves,  national 
income    grows.    The    workers    in    a    new 


textile  factory  produce  far  more  cloth 
than  the  one  using  a  hand  loom.  A  motor 
truck  transports  more  goods  and  trans- 
ports them  more  quickly  than  an  animal 
drawn  vehicle.  And  so  it  goes — virtually 
every  new  element  introduced  as  part  of 
the  process  of  economic  growth  leads  to 
higher  labor  productivity.  This  means 
that  there  can  be  substantial  increases  in 
national  income  without  any  change  in 
the  over-all  level  of  employment.  In  fact, 
national  income  can  double  or  treble 
without  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  total 
employment,  because  the  rate  of  increase 
in  national  income  is  closely  related  to 
the  rate  of  increase  in  labor  productivity, 
while  the  rate  of  increase  in  total  em- 
ployment depends  primarily  on  the  size 
of  the  labor  reservoir. 

Agriculture  has  had  a  labor  sur- 
plus for  years.  Some  of  it  has 
been  drained  off  by  the  seasonal 
migration  of  Mexican  tracer  os 
(farmworkers)  to  the  U.  S.  But 
this  has  not  been  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  utilizing 
manpower  effectively  for  either 
Mexico  or  the  U.  S. 

Wisely,  Mexico  has  steadily  di- 
versified its  industries  to  meet  both 
domestic  needs  and  those  of  po- 
tential foreign  markets.  Not  so 
wisely,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
Mexican  Government  has  national- 
ized major  industries  and  has  in- 
vested heavily  in  others.  In  many 
sectors,  private  enterprise  is  en- 
couraged and  flourishes,  although 
foreign  investors^desired  by  the 
Government — frequently  come  to 
an  impasse  when  faced  by  ^lexican 
restrictions  that  are  not  always 
clearly  defined. 

Nonetheless,  the  progress  of  in- 
dustrialization in  Mexico  is  one  of 
its  finest  monuments  to  the  rev- 
olutionaries who  envisioned  a  new, 
better  life  for  their   compatriots. 
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Plans  for  future  expansion  abound. 
Unfortunately,  the  industrial  proc- 
ess is  moving  ahead  more  swiftly 
and  successfully  than  are  attempts 
to  make  a  place  for  the  Mexican 
peasant  in  the  consumer  economy 
and  to  train  him  to  be  an  effective 
producer  as  well. 

What  is  considered  high  pro- 
ductivity today  cannot  be  attained 
unless  both  human  skills  and  tech- 
nology are  up  to  date.  Whether  in 
industry  or  agriculture,  there  is 
trouble  when  technology  becomes 
more  sophisticated  than  the  men 
required  to  understand  and  uti- 
lize it. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Statistics,  in  Labor  in  Mexico,  re- 
ports that  most  Mexicans  "have 
had  less  than  6  years  of  schooling, 
and  many  have  had  less  than  3." 
The  report  states  further : 

.  .  .  the  general  consensus  is  that  lack 
of  a  basic  education,  absence  of  industrial 
skills,  and  often  a  lack  of  stamina  due 
to  an  inadequate  diet,  together  with  obso- 
lete equipment  and  inadequate  transporta- 
tion facilities,  result  in  a  low  output  from 
a  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  labor 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
most  managers  of  U.  S.  branch  plants 
in  Mexico,  the  Mexican  worker  is  as 
productive  as  a  worker  in  the  United 
States  if  given  adequate  education  and 
training,  the  same  equipment,  and  the 
same  working  and  dietary  conditions.  In 
addition,  most  Mexican  workers  have  a 
high  sense  of  loyalty  and  a  deep  appreci- 
ation for  any  training  given  which  will 
assist  them  in  raising  their  incomes. 

One  thing  is  as  certain  in  Mexico 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world : 
dynamic  plans  can  be  made  and 
implemented  only  by  knowl- 
edgeable, farsighted  men ;  and 
they  must  be  received  by  an  in- 


creasingly enlightened  population 
if  they  are  to  succeed.  Broader 
education  for  more  people  has  been 
and  must  continue  to  be  one  of 
Mexico's  primary  concerns.  This 
effort,  like  tliose  in  other  areas,  is 
both  complicated  and  costly, 

POPULATION  GROWTH  AND 
LITERACY 

By  1960,  62  percent  of  the  Mex- 
ican people  six  years  of  age  and 
over  were  literate.  The  number 
who  could  read  and  write  had  in- 
creased nearly  6  million  in  10 
years,  yet  there  were  1.6  million 
more  people  unable  to  read  and 
write  in  1960  than  there  were  in 
1950. 

Enrollment  in  the  primary 
grades  was  5.4  million  in  1960,  al- 
most 2.6  million  more  than  in 
1950,  yet  the  number  of  those  be- 
tween 5  and  14  who  were  not 
receiving:  primary-school  education 
in  1960  was  slightly  greater  than 
in  1950. 

There  are  not  enough  class- 
rooms, buildings,  or  qualified 
teachers.  New  schools  were  built 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  850  an- 
nually during  the  1950's.  The 
number  of  schools  with  the  full 
six  elementary  grades  almost 
doubled,  but,  despite  the  drive  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  full  primary- 
school  opportunity  to  all  Mexican 
children,  there  were  more  schools 
offering  only  the  first  grade  at 
the  end  of  the  decade  than  at  the 
beginning. 

In  spite  of  great  strides  for- 
ward, the  educational  system  has 
not    been    able    to    make    up    the 
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Figure  6:  Completed  Mexican  Families  Are  Twice  as  Large  as  Those  in  tue  U.  S. 

In  1960,  the  average  number  of  children  ever  born  to  Mexican  women  between  15  and 
44  was  4.9,  in  contrast  to  2.5  in  the  U.  S.  These  figures  indicate  that  Mexican  women 
do  not  voluntarily  control  their  fertility  but  continue  their  reproductive  cycle  to  its 

physiological  end. 


deficit  from  the  pa.st  and  to  absorb 
the  increase  in  population. 

No  specific  forecasts  have  been 
made  of  children  of  primary- 
school  age  expected  in  1980.  How- 
ever, forecasts  made  for  the  5-15 
age  group  will  supply  a  base,  al- 
beit an  inexact  one,  for  measuring 
the  increase  in  school  population 
and  the  pressure  on  educational 
resources. 

If  the  highest  assumption  of  the 
Coale-IIoover  projection  of  the 
population  of  Mexico  is  realized, 
there  will  be  19.3  million  children, 
5  to  14  in  1980,  in  contrast  to  9.7 
million  in  1960.  This  would  create 
the  need  to  double  school  facilities 
in  20  years. 


A  change  in  family  size  could 
improve  this  outlook  considerably. 
To  illustrate:  the  number  of  pri- 
mary-school children  would  be 
smaller  than  expected  by  more 
than  3.5  million  if  the  birth  rate 
were  to  decrease  by  50  percent  be- 
tween 1965  and  1980.  This  re- 
duction would  release  resources 
for  enlarging  and  improving  the 
.  quality  of  secondary  and  techni- 
cal schools.  To  date,  there  are  no 
signs  of  an  imminent  change  in 
the  Mexican  birth  rate. 

Mexico's  educational  program  is 
channeled  toward  four  basic 
needs :  cultural  integration  of  the 
Indian  population;  extension  of 
literacy    to    adults;    provision    of 
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universal  primary-school  edu- 
cation; and  the  expansion  of 
secondary,  professional,  and  tech- 
nical schools  to  provide  personnel 
trained  to  contribute  to  the  modern 
economic  and  social  world. 

Cultural  missions  and  literacy 
centers  for  adults,  long  an  integral 
part  of  the  Mexican  educational 
endeavor,  are  being  continued  and 
expanded.  The  program's  benefits 
are  reflected  in  the  growth  of  lit- 
eracy, the  declining  number  who 
speak  only  Indian  languages, 
changing  dietary  habits,  etc.  In 
1960,  however,  there  were  still  2.8 
million  persons  40  years  and  over 
who  were  illiterate. 

In  Mexico,  the  exigencies  of  day- 
to-day  life  make  it  difficult  for 
adults  to  take  advantage  of  edu- 
cational opportunities.  Existing 
conditions  also  place  limits  on  the 
scope  of  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram, known  as  Alfahetizacion. 
These  hurdles  have  been  discussed 
by  Marjorie  Jolmston,  Division  of 
International  Education,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education, 
and  "Welfare : 

Alfdbeiizacidn  concerns  itself  first  with 
practical  living  and  second  w-ith  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  for  in  the  back- 
ward and  primitive  communities  the  most 
elementary  techniques  of  existence  have 
to  precede  literacy.  Going  to  school  means 
staying  away  from  productive  work,  and 
hunger  must  be  appeased  before  book 
learning  has  any  appeal.  The  teaching  of 
reading  and  writing  is  itself  not  a  simple 
accomplishment  among  isolated  hetero- 
geneous people  who  speak  only  their 
native  languages  and  who  have  little  in- 
centive to  learn.  .  .  The  new  has  to  be 
adopted  voluntarily  and  assimilated 
slowly.  Old  folkways  and  beliefs  that 
perpetuate  disease  and  poverty  can  be 
abandoned    only    gradually    as    scientific 


methods  prove  their  worth  and  win  con- 
fidence. .  .  . 

CONFLICTS  AND  CHOICES 
IN  EDUCATION 

In  1960,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment initiated  a  plan  to  provide 
primary  schooling  for  every  child 
by  1971.  The  Eleven  Year  Plan  for 
Education  has  been  conceived  in 
great  detail  with  yearly  targets 
set  for  building  and  renovating 
schools,  training  teachers,  and  in- 
creasing teaching  staffs.  Plans  also 
are  under  way  for  expanding  in- 
termediate and  advanced  educa- 
tional institutions  and  technical 
training  centers. 

The  efforts  are  Herculean.  Edu- 
cation's share  of  the  federal  bud- 
get has  been  increa.sing  yearly 
from  21  percent  in  1962  to  a  high 
of  more  tlian  25  percent  in  1964. 

As  important  as  funds,  is  the 
full  cooperation  of  students  and 
teachers  in  building  an  edu- 
cational system.  Tliis  cooperation 
sometimes  breaks  down.  Last 
March,  the  technical  council  of  the 
National  Preparatory  School  ap- 
proved a  plan  which  promptly  set 
off  student  rioting.  Proposed  by 
Ignacio  Chavez,  dean  of  the  Na- 
tional University,  the  plan  called 
for  extension  of  preparatory  study 
from  two  to  three  years,  a  required 
university  entrance  examination, 
and  re-examination  of  all  teachers 
regardless  of  their  status. 

An  account  of  the  incident  in 
the  May  1964  Hispanic  American 
Report  stated  that  students  argued 
that  too  few  of  them  could  afford 
a  third  year.  In  actual  practice, 
Dr.  Chavez  pointed  out  that  it  usu- 
ally took  them  three  years  to  fin- 
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ish  the  two-year  course  anyhow. 
The  Beport  continued: 

. . .  The  extension  of  the  preparatory  pro- 
gram seemed  a  logical  step:  for  example, 
out  of  the  1,500  aspirants  who  vrrote 
their  examinations  for  entrance  into  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  at  the  National 
University,  none  made  the  top  mark  of 
10,  and  the  median  was  a  meager  2.7. 
Yet  it  was  precisely  this  extension  that 
triggered  most  of  the  student  reaction. 

While  an  increasing  annual  flood 
of  six-year-olds  demands  more  pri- 
mary schools,  the  conditions  of  a 
developing  nation  demand  more 
highly  trained  citizens  and  more 
and  better  facilities  for  technical 
and  higher  education.  Mexico,  in 
the  very  midst  of  its  struggle, 
must  make  choices :  whether  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  federal 
budget  allotted  to  economic  devel- 
opment or  to  increase  the  allot- 
ment to  education;  whether  to 
increase  the  primary-school  bud- 
get or  to  invest  more  heavily  in 
more  advanced  education. 

With  so  many  dependent  child- 
ren and  such  a  low  level  of  educa- 
tion, the  choice  is  made  almost 
automatically  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. Education  is  chosen  in- 
stead of  economic  development 
projects ;  primary  scliool,  instead  of 
higher  education.  However,  fami- 
lies with  large  numbers  of 
dependents  must  strain  to  provide 
the  minimum  in  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  These  requirements  take 
precedence  over  expenditures  for 
schooling,  even  though  such  an  in- 
vestment would  increase  future 
family    productivity    and    income. 

The  thinking  of  many  Mexicans, 
particularly  in  rural  areas,  often 
runs  counter  to  that  of  their  lead- 


ers. Frequently  these  Mexicans  are 
scarcely  aware  of  the  new,  dynamic, 
industrialized  society  in  their  coun- 
try. They  exist  on  its  periphery. 
The  semi-feudalistic  society  of  pre- 
Revolution  days  has  left  a  deep 
imprint  on  their  lives. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  FOURTH  "R" 

In  scattered  small  communities, 
rural  peasants  cling  to  the  paro- 
chial attitudes  and  ways  of  life  of 
a  former  time.  They  adhere  to 
ancient  superstitions  and  suspi- 
cions. Ignorant  and  fatalistic,  they 
are  unpromising  recruits  for  par- 
ticipation in  new  programs  for 
improving  conservation,  industry, 
commerce,  or  even  their  own 
health  and  well-being.  For  them, 
education  must  begin  virtually  at 
their  doorsteps  in  the  form  of  con- 
vincing demonstrations  that  they 
too  can  be  part  of  the  Mexican 
adventure  and  share  in  its  rewards. 

This  will  not  be  easy  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  Census  must  mea- 
sure social  progress  by  counting 
the  number  who  wear  shoes,  eat 
meat,  speak  only  Indian  languages, 
etc.  But  it  can  be  done  under  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  has  resulted 
in  Mexico's  considerable  achieve- 
ments in  other  fields.  It  must  be 
done  in  order  to  preserve  and  sup- 
plement these  achievements. 

From  a  demographer's  point  of 
view,  it  also  is  necessary  to  en- 
large the  dimensions  of  education. 
In  Mexico,  the  "three  R's"  are 
not  enough.  There  must  be  a 
fourth  "R"  —  reproduction.  Un- 
less they  know  the  implications  of 
human  arithmetic,  the  Mexican 
people  stand  to  pay  for  their  ig- 
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norance  by  forfeiting  the  fruition 

of  plans  so  splendidly  launched. 

Frank  Tannenbaum  has  said : 

The  very  danger  of  overpopulation, 
which  most  Mexican  ecouomists  refuse  to 
recognize,  is  a  by-product  of  the  forces 
set  in  motion  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  Mexican  people.  In  the 
process  the  older  society  is  being  under- 
mined, not  so  much  by  the  effects  of  the 
government  program  as  by  the  increased 
population  the  program  has  stimulated. 
The  increased  population  in  its  turn  is 
hastening  the  threat  of  a  seemingly  in- 
escapable doom  hidden  in  the  more  and 
more  rapid  depletion  of  the  soil.  That 
is  the  contemporary  Mexican  dilemma. 

In  essence,  mounting  population 
problems  in  Mexico  and  in  many 
other  countries  are  the  result  of  a 
cultural  lag.  Death  is  universally 
feared,  and  techniques  for  controll- 
ing it  have  gained  world-wide  ac- 
ceptance. The  birth  rate  is  a 
different  matter,  and  controlling  it 
meets  with  resistance — or  indiffer- 
ence, which  may  be  even  worse. 

For  centuries,  survival  of  fami- 
lies and  nations  depended  on  many 
births  to  overbalance  many  deaths. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  alter  man- 
kind's deep  emotional  concern  with 
fertility.  This  enduring  concern  is 
particularly  understandable  in  a 
country  like  Mexico  where  children 
long  have  represented  many  a 
family's  onl}"^  wealth  and  sole  pride. 

The  5th  International  Congress 
of  Planning,  held  in  Mexico  City 
in  September  19G4,  exemplified  the 
pen-asively  confused  thinking  that 
characterizes  efforts  to  face  the  ex- 
istence of  a  population  crisis.  In 
the  opening  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress the  delegates  heard  several 
eloquent  warnings  as  to  the  gravity 


of  the  population  situation  in  Latin 
America,  and  especially  in  Mexico. 

During  the  five-day  session,  dis- 
cussions covered  the  various  as- 
pects of  planning,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  urban  and  regional  prob- 
lems. Yet  the  Congress  took  no 
compelling  steps  to  make  clear 
that,  under  present  world  condi- 
tions, planning  for  the  control  of 
population  growth  is  essential  to 
any  realistic  blueprint  for  the  fu- 
ture development  of  every  country 
on  earth.  Its  members  had  facts, 
not  theories,  to  guide  them,  but 
did  nothing  to  spur  action. 

Mexico,  struggling  to  consolidate 
her  position  in  an  increasingly 
complex  world,  needs  a  literate  and 
well-trained  population.  "With 
nearly  50  percent  of  its  population 
under  15  years  of  age,  its  task  is 
one  of  ominous  proportions.  If 
present  fertility  rates  continue, 
this  horde  of  young  people  also 
threatens  a  devastating  increase  in 
births  \nthin  the  next  15  years. 

Surely,  fertility  rates  are  not 
abating.  While  the  Congress  was 
meeting,  the  Mexican  Census  re- 
ported that  during  the  past  year, 
births  per  day  had  increased  from 
about  4,500  to  well  over  5,000. 

What  better  impetus  could  the 
Congrcs  have  had  to  courageously 
take  a  stand  on  the  unalterable 
relatioaship  between  productioji 
and  reproduction? 

Declining  death  rates  through- 
out the  world  were  due  to  deliber- 
ate human  action.  History  has 
demonstrated  that  such  countries 
as  Ireland  and  Italy  managed  to 
achieve  and  maintain  low  birth 
rates  without  causing  the  dire  re- 
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Figure  7:    The  Mexican  Population  is  Expected  to  Triple  by  the  Yeas,  2000 

Since  1939  the  rate  of  increase  in  Mexico  has  risen  from  1.7  percent  to  over  3.1  percent. 

If  this  rate — one  of  the  highest  in  the  world — per.->ists,  tlic  population  will  grow  from 

40  million  to  120  million  in  the  next  36  years. 


suits  predicted  by  opponents  of 
family  planning.  Unless  deliberate 
human  action  causes  a  similar  de- 
cline in  Mexican  births,  runaway 
population  growth  could  swamp 
the  valiant  efforts  being  made  to 
improve  the  lot  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations. 

The  lot  of  the  Mexican  people, 
so  many  of  whom  are  isolated  and 
illiterate,  rests  upon  the  vision  and 
decisive  action  of  the  nation's  in- 
tellectual    and     political     leaders. 


Only  these  leaders  possess,  or  can 
acquire,  the  cold  facts  about  the 
consequences  of  continuing  hi^h 
fertility.  Only  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recognize  the  severe  deficits 
that  will  appear  on  the  ledgers  of 
national  progress  as  uncontrolled 
.  population  growth  proceeds.  Only 
they  have  the  means  and  ability  to 
make  that  important  "fourth  R"  an 
essential  element  in  the  education 
of  every  Mexican  citizen. 

— Robert  C.  Cook,  Editor 


(The  research  report  for  this  Bulletin  was  prepared  by  Helen   A.  Barth.    Kaval 
Culhati  contributed  supplemental  research.  The  text  vas  written  by  Tadd  Fisher.) 
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DIRECTION    NEEDED 

Mr.  Cook.  In  thinking  about  the  question  of  legislation  in  connec- 
tion with  population  control,  it  would  appear  to  be  important  to 
review  what  has  happened  in  these  countries  which  have  achieved 
approximate  balance  of  births  and  deaths.  Here  is  another  paradox. 
In  none  of  these  countries  has  there  ever  been  any  legislation  designed 
to  bring  about  a  balance  of  births  and  deaths.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  legislation  designed  to  keep  the  birth  rate  high  or  to  prevent 
it  from  declining.  It  has  never  been  effective.  This  balance  has  come 
about  purely  because  the  people  of  these  nations  have  spontaneously 
decided  that  with  changing  pattern  of  death,  changing  patterns  of 
birth  were  in  the  family  interest.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any 
couple  ever  decided  to  reduce  their  fertility  because  it  was  in  the 
national  interest. 

The  extent  of  these  revolutions  in  fertility  is  astonishing.  A  good 
example  of  this  change  is  to  consider  what  happened  in  the  United 
States.  Hardly  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  women  of  America  were 
having  an  average  of  between  8  and  10  children  per  woman.  In  the 
context  of  the  mid-19th  century,  this  made  very  good  sense.  There 
was  an  empty  continent  to  people.  Mortality  was  still  high.  In 
order  to  make  up  for  this  death  erosion  and  to  build  up  a  population 
it  was  necessary  to  have  many  babies.  As  conditions  changed,  the 
customs  of  the  Nation  changed.  We  had  the  privilege  of  publishing 
in  our  Population  Bulletin  a  few  years  ago,  the  epic  of  a  Mr.  John 
Miller  who  died  in  Ohio  in  1960,  age  95  years.  He  was  married  in 
1886.  When  he  died,  he  and  his  wife  Sarah  had  a  total  of  410  living 
descendants.  In  1888,  there  were  about  a  half  a  million  marriages 
in  the  United  States.  Had  all  these  couples  followed  the  Miller  pat- 
tern of  fertility  and  mortality,  they  would  have  produced  more  than 
219  million  living  descendants  by  1960. 

That  would  have  been  the  increment  of  people  from  that  one  year's 
marriages.  Behind  them  would  have  come  the  marriages  of  1889, 
1890,  and  so  on,  and  if  this  pattern  had  continued,  the  United  States 
would  have  been  well  on  its  way  toward  the  billion  mark  by  now. 

Senator  Gruening.  The  complete  story  of  the  gargantual  fertility 
of  the  Miller  family  set  forth  in  Population  Bulletin  for  December  1961 
will  be  of  value  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  this  entered  in  the  record,  if  this 
is  your  wish. 

(The  bulletin  referred  to  follows :) 
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Exhibit  54 

One  Man's  Family 

(By  Glenn  D.  Everett) 

(Population  Reference  Bureau,  Population  Bulletin,  December  1961) 

How  long  can  any  socTEty-whiek  enjoys  modern  low  death  rates 
maintain  traditionally  high  hirth  rates?  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
population  prohlem  ichich  the  developing  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Central  America  face  today.  Surprisingly  enough, 
it  is  also  a  dilemma  which  already  confronts  some  groups  in  this 
country — the  Amish  and  the  Hutterites,  for  instance,  whose 
religion  and  mores  are  based  in  an  agrarian  way  of  life  and  in 
a  strong  traditional  accent  on  fertility.  This  issue  pinpoints  the 
plight  of  a  remarkable  Amish  clan  in  a  nation  which  has  shifted 
in  this  century  from  a  rural  to  the  most  affluent  urban  society  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Everett  is  Washington  correspondent  for  Re- 
ligious News  Service  and  an  authority  on  the  Old  Order  Amish. 
The  issue  also  reprints  a  statement  about  U.  S.  population  growth 
by  Dr.  Philip  M.  Hauser  and  a  column  by  Truman  Twill. 


Recently,  on  the  eve  of  his  95th  visits  with  John  E.  Miller,  during 

birthday,  John  Eli  Miller  died  in  which  I  learned  the  feeling  of  one 

a  rambling  farmhouse  near  Middle-  man  who  had  personally  watched 

field,   Ohio,  40  miles  southeast  of  the  population  explosion  of  the  20th 

Cleveland,   leaving   to   mourn    his  century.   A  national  magazine  had 

passing  perhaps  the  largest  number  determined  that  the  venerable  Ohio 

of  living  descendants  any  American  farmer  was  head  of  what  almost 

has  ever  had.  certainly  was  the  largest  family  in 

He  was  survived  by  five  of  his  the  United  States, 

seven   children,    61   grandchildren,  A   Swedish   newspaper    in    1958 

^38    great-grandchildren    and    six  ran  a  competition  for  the  largest 

great-great  grandchildren,  a  grand  family  in  that  country  and  when  a 

total  of  410  descendants.  family  named  Hellander  turned  up 

Shortly  before  his  death,  which  with  265  members,  headed  by  a  92- 

came  unexpectedly  from  a  stroke,  year-old  great-grandmother,  it  as- 

I   had   the   privilege   of   two   long  serted  a  claim  to  the  Swedish  and 
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to  the  world  champiouship. 

Soon  reports  of  even  larger  fami- 
lies were  streaming  in  to  editors, 
with  an  elderly  Mormon  couple  in 
Utah  claiming  334  living  descend- 
ants taking  the  lead.    However,  I 
was  certain   that   among  the   Old 
Order  Amish  Mennonites,  a  sect  in 
which  families  of  more  than  100 
are  commonplace,  a  family  larger 
than  this  could  be  found.   Through 
the    medium    of    the    Sugarcreek, 
Ohio,    Budget,    a    unique    weekly 
newspaper  that  is  read  by  the  Old 
Order  Amish  in  all  their  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation,  it  was 
soon    ascertained    that    John    Eli 
Miller,  with  his  clan  of  more  than 
400,  had  the  largest  family  among 
them.    So  far  as  could  be  learned, 
this    family    was    the    largest    in 
America  and  probably  the  world's 
largest  among  monogamous  peoples. 
When  John  Miller  and  his  family 
refused  to  pose  for  photographs  be- 
cause of  their  religious  opposition 
to  "graven  images,"  the  magazine 
gave  up  the  idea  of  a  story  about 
this  "largest  family"  but  the  inter- 
views disclosed  a  number  of  facts 
about  the  impact  of  extremely  rapid 
population  growth  on  this  family 
and  the  cultural  group  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  These  facts  merit  the  seri- 
ous   attention    of    all    students    of 
population  problems. 

PERSONAL  POPULATION  CRISIS 

John  Miller  actually  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  a  population  ex- 
plosion in  his  own  lifetime.  His 
data  were  not  statistics  on  a  graph 
or  chart,  but  the  scores  of  children 
at  every  family  gathering  who  ran 


up  to  kiss  Grandpa,  so  many  that  it 
confused  a  poor  old  man.  His  con- 
fusion can  be  forgiven  for  there 
were  among  them  no  less  than  15 
John  Millers,  all  named  in  his 
honor.  And  what  young  man,  much 
less  an  old  one,  could  remember  the 
names  of  61  grandchildren  and  338 
great-grandchildren  and  keep 
straight  just  who  their  parents 
were  ? 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
great  clan  of  his  was  that  it  started 
with  a  family  of  just  seven  chil- 
dren. This  was  actually  a  little 
smaller  than  the  typical  family 
among  the  Amish,  who  have  been 
found  by  one  researcher  to  average 
8.4  children  per  completed  family. 
Two  of  his  children  died  in  early 
life :  Samuel  Miller,  who  left  six 
children  when  he  died  at  40,  and 
Lizzie  (Mrs.  Jacob  Farnwald),  who 
left  four  when  she  died  at  28. 

During  most  of  his  long  life, 
therefore,  John  Miller's  family  was 
not  unusually  large.  It  is  just  that 
he  lived  long  enough  to  find  out 
what  simple  multiplication  can  do. 

One  of  his  daughters,  Mary  (Mrs. 
Jacob  Mast),  had  only  five  chil- 
dren. But  all  four  of  his  sons  had 
quite  large  families.  His  sou, 
John,  Jr.,  with  whom  he  lived  at 
the  family  homestead,  had  six  chil- 
dren by  his  first  wife,  who  died  in 
an  accident,  and  nine  more  by  his 
present  wife,  a  total  of  15.  Andrew 
Miller  had  12,  Eli  Miller,  11,  of 
whom  ten  are  living,  and  Joseph 
Miller,  ten,  of  whom  nine  are  living. 

Of  the  63  grandchildren  born  to 
John  Miller's  family,  61  lived  to 
survive  him,  all  but  six  now  grown 
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and  married.  And  of  341  great- 
grandchildren born  to  the  families 
of  his  55  married  grandchildren, 
only  three  had  died,  two  in  infan- 
cy, and  one  in  an  accident.  All  six 
of  his  great-grandchildren  were 
born  during  the  last  j^ear  of  his 
life  and  were  healthy  infants. 

MODERN  MEDICINE 
PROLONGS  LIFE 

Thus,  a  major  factor  in  the 
world-wide  population  crisis  was 
vividly  evident  in  John  Miller's 
family:  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
children  born  in  the  20th  century, 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  modern 
medicine,  are  growing  up  to  become 
adults  and  to  have  families  of  their 
own.  A  century  ago,  the  ravages  of 
smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  tubercu- 
losis, diphtheria  and  the  many 
fatalities  that  occurred  at  child- 
birth would  have  left  a  far  different 
picture  in  a  large  rural  family. 
Even  though  the  Amish  live  in 
rural  areas,  they  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  medical  care.  Now 
most  Amish  children  are  born  in 
hospital  delivery  rooms. 

While  the  sharp  reduction  in  in- 
fant mortality  and  childhood  dis- 
ease is  a  happy  development  of 
science,  it  inevitably  means  that 
population  grows  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  The  Miller  family 
offers  a  cogent  example.  John  Mil- 
ler had  seven  children ;  his  children 
averaged  nine  offspring;  and  his 
married  grandchildren  had  aver- 
aged six  each  when  he  passed  away. 
Six  married  great-grandchildren 
had  one  apiece.  These  were  not  un- 
usually large  families  among  the 
Amish  nor  among  the  rural  fami- 


lies of  other  Americans  in  the  past 
century.  Yet  this  clan  numbered 
410  when  John  Miller  died. 

Moreover,  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
the  postman  was  bringing  John 
Miller  word  of  the  birth  of  a  new 
descendant  on  the  average  of  once 
every  ten  days.  This  rate,  we  cal- 
culated, would  have  accelerated  to 
one  every  other  day  as  his  more 
than  300  great-grandchildren 
reached  marriageable  age.  Only 
eight  were  married  when  he  died 
and  six  had  had  children  by  their 
first  wedding  anniversaries. 

So  great  is  the  rate  of  progres- 
sion of  population  growth  that  had 
John  Miller  lived  one  more  decade 
he  would  have  seen  more  descend- 
ants born  to  him  than  in  all  his 
95  years  of  life  and  would  in  ten 
more  years  have  counted  at  least 
1,000  living  descendants! 

The  rate  at  which  population  in- 
creases is  almost  unbelievable — 
even  when  a  man  is  watching  it 
happen  within  his  own  family.  John 
Miller  found  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend what  was  happening.  When 
I  told  him  that  all  available  evi- 
dence indicated  that  he  had  the 
largest  family  in  the  United  States, 
the  kindly  old  man  passed  a  gnarled 
hand  before  his  failing  eyes  and 
shook  his  head  in  amazement. 

MILLER  FAMILY  HISTORY 

To  an  old  man,  the  memories  of 
his  youth  are  always  more  vivid 
than  those  of  recent  years.  To 
John  Miller,  it  seemed  only  yester- 
day that  he  took  the  pretty  Sarah 
Schlabach  as  his  bride  in  1888  (she 
died  in  1947  after  59  years  of  mar- 
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ried  life).  They  moved  to  a  new 
community  the  Amish  were  then 
establishing  in  Geauga  County, 
Ohio.  They  came  from  Holmes 
County,  50  miles  to  the  south,  an 
area  to  which  a  number  of  Amish 
families  had  emigrated  a  genera- 
tion before,  in  the  1830's,  when  land 
began  to  be  scarce  and  high-priced 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvan- 
ia, the  original  site  of  the  American 
settlements  of  the  Amish  people. 
By  1888,  population  pressure 
among  the  Amish  was  already  lead- 
ing to  establishment  of  further  set- 
tlements. 

In  1890,  John  and  Sarah  proudly 
held  their  first-born  baby — a  son 
to  carry  on  the  family  name.  Every 
man  is  happy  when  he  has  a  son. 
In  1890,  John  Miller  had  one  de- 
scendant to  give  the  world.  Now, 
70  years  later,  he  had  more  than 
400.  When  Sarah  died  in  1947 
there  had  been  about  200.  In  the 
13  years  since  her  death,  the  num- 
ber more  than  doubled  and  was  on 
its  way  to  doubling  again  when 
John  was  called  to  join  her. 

When  he  surveyed  this  vast  clan, 
John  Miller  had  trouble  believing 
his  eyes,  just  as  the  world  has 
trouble  believing  its  own  popula- 
tion statistics.  He  would  shake  his 
head  with  wonder  when  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Crist  Fisher,  who 
lived  down  the  road,  would  bring 
over  the  bulging  notebook  in  which 
she  carefully  kept  the  family  record 
and  would  read  him  the  latest  let- 
ters, giving  him  the  names  of  the 
newest  babies  and  telling  of  the 
marriages  and  other  developments 
occurring  among  his  vast  family. 


On  various  occasions  when  the 
family  would  gather,  the  yard 
would  be  filled  with  horses  and 
buggies  (for  the  Old  Order  Amish 
still  resist  the  use  of  automobiles) 
and  the  table  would  groan  with 
food,  as  200  or  more  persons  would 
eat,  stepping  up  to  fill  their  plates 
and  sitting  or  standing  where  they 
could  in  the  house  and  yard. 

A  fair-sized  family  reunion  would 
take  place  when  just  one  of  his 
granddaughters,  Sadie,  would  drop 
in  with  her  family  to  visit.  She 
had  married  Ervin  J.  Miller  (no 
relation),  a  young  Amish  farmer 
down  the  road,  and  in  11  years  of 
marriage  had  presented  Grandpa 
with  ten  little  Millers,  including 
three  sets  of  twins,  Ella  and  Elva, 
Mary  and  Melvin,  and  Ervin  and 
Mervin,  as  well  as  four  others, 
Esther,  Elizabeth,  Martha  and 
John,  who  had  arrived  singly. 
(Shortly  after  Grandpa's  death, 
she  gave  birth  to  yet  another  set  of 
twins,  giving  her  12  children.) 

In  all  of  John  Miller's  large 
family,  however,  there  were  only 
four  other  sets  of  twins  and  no 
triplets  at  all.  The  other  396  mem- 
bers of  his  family  had  come  one  at 
a  time,  showing  what  the  simplest 
element  of  human  multiplication 
can  do. 

What  did  John  Miller  think 
about  his  family  ?  Did  it  worry  him 
to  see  it  growing  so  large  ?  Indeed 
it  did.  Significantly,  his  concerns 
were  the  very  ones  that  the  demog- 
raphers, the  economists,  the  so- 
ciologists, and  other  serious  stu- 
dents of  world  population  prob- 
lems have  been  voicing.     He  was 
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not  an  educated  man,  for  the  Amish 
still  believe  eight  grades  of  educa- 
tion in  a  one-room  country  school 
is  sufficient,  but  John  Miller  sum- 
marized it  in  one  simple  question 
he  constantly  repeated,  "Where 
will  they  all  find  good  farms?" 

He  asked  it  with  a  furrowed 
brow,  hopeful  that  the  visitor 
could  give  him  some  assurance. 
Where  in  all  this  crowded  world 
could  enough  good  farmland  be 
found  to  support  this  rapidly 
growing  family  ?  Where  would  his 
grandsons  and  great-grandsons,  as 
they  grew  up  and  married,  be  able 
to  buy  farms? 

The  Amish  are  constantly  send- 
ing emissaries  to  look  at  new  areas 
where  farms  are  reported  to  be  for 
sale.  In  particular,  they  have  been 
traveling  to  Canada.  Did  the  visi- 
tor have  good  word  concerning 
these?  His  aged  face  brightened 
with  eagerness  as  he  discussed  the 
latest  reports. 

AMISH  FAITH  ROOTED 
IN  AGRARIAN  LIFE 

Involved  in  the  question  of  find- 
ing farms  for  the  young  men  is 
not  merely  the  ms*^  r  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  but  of  preserving  an  an- 
cient religious  faith  and  a  unique 
way  of  life  that  is  very  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Amish  elders.  The 
Amish  believe  in  being  "separated 
from  the  world."  In  order  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  the  world's  lusts 
and  pleasures,  they  maintain  a  wall 
of  isolation  about  their  communi- 
ties, dressing  in  the  fashion  of  two 
centuries  ago,  speaking  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  patois,  eschewing  all 


modern  conveniences,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  tractors,  electric- 
ity, radio  and  television  and  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  contact  with  out- 
siders. 

The  Amish  lead  a  happy  and 
wholesome  life,  one  that  they  are 
convinced  comes  closer  to  Biblical 
commands  as  set  forth  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  than  do  the  prac- 
tices of  the  more  modern  churches. 
But  this  is  a  life  that  they  can  live 
only  in  the  context  of  a  simple 
rural  environment. 

In  the  American  frontier  farm- 
ing areas  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, the  Amish  found  just  the 
atmosphere  of  rural  isolation  and 
religious  toleration  that  they  need- 
ed in  order  for  their  unique  re- 
ligious society  to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  Amish  are  the  fundamental- 
ists of  the  Mennonite  churches. 
Their  church  grew  out  of  the  Ana- 
baptist movement  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Reformation,  a  group  of 
Swiss  reformers  who  believed  that 
Christians  had  to  be  baptized  again 
as  adults  since  infant  baptism  was 
not  valid.  Menno  Simons,  a  priest 
in  the  Netherlands,  who  became 
converted  to  the  Anabaptist  belief, 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
these  people  in  1537.  They  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by 
religious  persecution  and  wan- 
dered as  homeless  refugees  until 
they  found  sanctuary  in  northwest- 
ern Germany.  He  instituted  strict 
discipline  among  them  and  they 
became  known  as  Mennonites  be- 
cause they  followed  Pastor  Menno. 

One  of  the  disciplines  Pastor 
Menno  enforced  was  a  strict  shun- 
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ning  of  the  outside  world,  with  its 
wars  and  its  political  schemes,  as 
well  as  a  personal  shunning  of  any 
of  the  brethren  who  weakened  and 
began  imitating  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Such  brothers  or  sisters  were 
banned  from  the  fellowship  unless 
they  repented. 

After  150  years,  however,  the 
Mennonites  lost  some  of  this  early 
zeal  and  began  living  like  their  less 
religious  neighbors.  There  came 
among  some  of  their  settlements  in 
the  Rhineland  and  Switzerland  in 
1693  a  preacher  named  Jacob  Am- 
man, who  preached  a  return  to  the 
old  ways,  particularly  that  of  shun- 
ning the  world  and  erring  broth- 
ers. Those  who  followed  him  be- 
came known  as  the  Amish.  Their 
split  with  the  main  body  of  Men- 
nonites, even  those  Old  Order  Men- 
nonites who,  to  this  day,  closely  re- 
semble the  Amish  in  dress  and 
practices,  was  deep,  bitter  and  en- 
during. 

The  Amish  were  subjected  to 
harsh  persecution  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities in  Europe  because  they 
rebelled  not  only  against  the  ac- 
cepted practices  of  the  major 
churches,  but  against  the  state,  as 
well,  refusing  to  bear  arms  or 
participate  in  its  politics.  "William 
Penn  heard  of  their  plight  and  in- 
vited them  to  settle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  first  families  came  about 
1737  and  settled  in  the  area  of 
Lancaster  and  Berks  Counties 
where  many  other  German  pietists, 
including  Mennonites,  Moravians, 
Dunkards,  and  Sehwenkfelders,  also 
were  carving  new  homes  out  of  the 
wilderness  in   the   area   that   still 


prides  itself  as  the  land  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

Among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
the  Amish  were  the  most  colorful 
and  the  most  conservative.  While 
most  of  the  Quakers,  Mennonites, 
and  Dunkards  (Church  of  the 
Brethren)  gradually  adopted  mod- 
ern dress,  the  Old  Order  Amish 
hewed  rigidly  to  the  customs  of 
their  forebears.  The  Amish,  living 
in  a  rural  society  in  which  a  large 
family  was  an  economic  asset,  the 
boys  helping  the  father  with  the 
farming  and  the  girls,  the  mother 
with  the  housework  and  canning, 
grew  in  numbers  and  in  prosper- 
ity. They  lived  in  a  nation  of  abun- 
dance where  more  farmland  was 
always  available  to  them.  The 
Amish  bought  the  farms  of  those 
who  moved  west  and  when  good 
land  became  scarce  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  started  to  move  west 
themselves,  first  to  Ohio,  then  to 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

The  Sugarcreek  Budget,  the 
weekly  newspaper  they  all  read,  got 
started  on  its  career  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  these 
widely  dispersed  settlements  when 
it  began  to  publish  letters  from  an 
Amish  bishop  in  1890  who  had 
moved  to  the  newly  opened  lands 
of  Kansas.  Thereafter,  those  Amish 
who  moved  west  to  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  Oregon,  kept  in  touch 
with  the  older  communities  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  by  writing  let- 
ters to  the  Budget  and  subscribing 
to  it  in  order  to  read  the  letters  of 
others.  The  weekly  Budget  today 
has  a  circulation  of  more  than  10,- 
000  although  the  village  where  it  is 
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published  has  a  population  of  900. 
Its  circulation  growth,  nearly  50 
percent  in  the  last  decade,  mirrors 
the  growth  of  the  Amish  communi- 
ties it  serves. 

HOW    CAN    AMISH    MAINTAIN 
AGRARIAN  CULTURE? 

Now  in  the  last  half  of  the  20th 
century,  the  Amish  no  longer  live 
in  a  country  that  has  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  expansion  of  farm- 
ing. Meanwhile,  their  rural  en- 
vironment in  both  east  and  west 
has  been  invaded  by  the  automo- 
bile and  their  once  isolated  farm- 
ing areas  are  becoming  the  suburbs 
of  rapidly  growing  metropolitan 
areas. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  has 
happened,  their  population  has 
been  growing  at  the  explosive  rate 
typified  by  John  Miller's  family 
and  their  need  for  additional  farm- 
land has  sharply  increased. 

The  result  is  nothing  less  than 
a  cultural  crisis  for  an  old  way  of 
life.  The  ability  of  the  Amish  eld- 
ers to  keep  the  young  people  in 
line  with  the  ancient  ways  depends 
on  their  ability  to  find  farms  for 
the  young  men  to  settle  down  and 
raise  a  new  generation  of  conserva- 
tive Amish  farmers. 

John  Miller  understood  fully  the 
gravity  of  this  crisis.  He  was  proud 
of  one  thing  about  his  big  family. 
All  but  two  of  his  61  grandchildren 
were  in  full  communion  and  fellow- 
ship with  the  strictest  branch  of 
the  Old  Order  faith,  the  group  that 
not  only  bans  the  automobile  but 
insists  on  using  horsepower  for  all 
tasks  on  the  farm.    The  Amish  re- 


gard pride  as  a  sin,  but  in  this  one 
respect  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
satisfaction.  He  was  proud  that 
two  of  his  sons,  John,  Jr.,  and  Eli, 
have  had  the  lot  cast  upon  them  as 
bishops,  while  among  his  grand- 
sons were  several  ministers  and 
deacons. 

Just  one  grandson  learned  car- 
pentry, took  a  job  in  town  and 
broke  away  from  the  Old  Order, 
while  one  granddaughter  married 
a  neighbor  boy  who  was  not  Amish. 
The  marriage  was  not  successful, 
but  she  remained  in  the  city  with 
her  two  children  and  upon  her  fell 
the  ban  of  meidung  (shunning). 

Many  Amish  families  suffer  much 
more  heartache,  losing  one  third  to 
one  half  of  the  young  people  who 
rebel  against  the  rigid  old  ways. 
They  may  join  the  Beachy  Amish 
(named  for  the  Bishop  who  thought 
that  rural  people  need  to  have  au- 
tomobiles), or  the  more  modern 
branches  of  Mennonites,  or  they 
may  go  all  the  way  and  "turn  Yan- 
kee" so  that  they  become  indis- 
tinguishable from  other  Americans. 
Therefore,  the  faithfulness  of 
John  Miller's  descendants  to  the 
Old  Order  was  remarkable.  But 
how  long  could  it  be  continued? 
This  worried  him  as  it  is  increas- 
ingly worrying  all  the  elders  of  the 
Amish. 

The  acute  problems  posed  by  the 
very  rapid  growth  of  the  Miller 
family  are  similar  in  nearly  every 
respect  to  the  problems  being  faced 
by  society  as  a  whole. 

The  basic  problem  was  to  find 
the  means  of  sustenance  for  a  rap- 
idly  growing   population.       It    is 
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aggravated  in  the  Miller  family  by 
the  fact  that  only  one  occupation, 
farming,  is  fully  acceptable  in 
their  way  of  life.  Plowing  and 
harvesting  with  a  team  of  horses, 
a  good  farmer  can  take  care  of 
about  80  acres  of  land.  This  is  only 
about  half  what  his  neighbor  can 
cultivate  with  a  tractor  and  other 
modern  power  machinery.  Thus, 
an  Amishman  needs  a  farm  only 
half  as  large,  but  the  problem  soon 
assumes  gargantuan  proportions. 

330  NEW  FARMS  BY  1980! 

In  1890,  it  took  just  one  farm  to 
support  John  Miller  and  his  fami- 
ly. By  1920,  his  grown  children 
acquired  farms  of  their  own.  When 
he  died,  his  five  surviving  children 
lived  on  five  farms,  one  with  him 
on  the  old  farm,  another  on  a 
neighboring  farm,  two  more  on 
farms  in  other  Ohio  communities 
of  the  Amish,  and  a  fifth  in  the 
state  of  Delaware,  400  miles  away. 
His  married  grandchildren  were 
living  on  about  50  farms.  His  eight 
married  great-grandchildren  were 
living  on  eight  more  farms  in  five 
different  states. 

And  vdthin  the  next  20  years,  it 
will  require  at  least  330  farms  for 
his  other  great-grandchildren,  as 
they  marry !  Some  will  take  over 
old  farms  now  in  Amish  hands.  But 
most  will  have  to  buy  farms  now 
occupied  by  non-Amish  farmers 
who  will  sell  out  to  them,  if  they 
can  find  such  farms. 

The  rate  at  which  the  popula- 
tion grovTth  suddenly  can  start  to 
assume  acute  proportions  took  John 
Miller  by  surprise,  as  it  seems  to 


take  all  of  mankind  by  surprise.  He 
had  not  unduly  concerned  himself 
with  the  problem  as  a  young  man, 
although  he  was  conscious  of  popu- 
lation pressures  within  the  Amish 
community,  having  joined  the 
group  that  migrated  to  Geauga 
County.  However,  as  his  five  sons 
and  two  daughters  grew  up,  there 
seemed  to  be  farms  available  for 
them  and  they  were  able  to  con- 
tinue in  the  traditional  Old  Order 
religious  life.  In  the  period  since 
1937  when  the  first  of  his  grand- 
children married,  the  problem  of 
finding  farms  gradually  became 
more  serious,  but  until  now  it  has 
been  possible  to  find  farms  for  all 
of  them  so  that  they  have  remained 
Avithin  the  traditional  Amish  re- 
ligious and  cultural  pattern. 

It  is  when  the  great-grandchil- 
dren start  reaching  the  age  of  mar- 
riage that  this  problem  suddenly 
mushrooms  into  a  full-blown  crisis. 
These  Miller  descendants  were  com- 
ing along  so  fast,  one  every  ten 
days  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  that  John  Miller  could  not  be 
blamed  for  wondering  where,  twen- 
ty years  hence,  80  acres  of  good 
farmland  was  going  to  be  found 
once  every  ten  days  so  that  these 
descendants  of  his  and  their  mates 
could  remain  within  the  secure 
foundations  of  religious  faith  he 
and  his  ancestors  for  three  cen- 
turies had  laid  down  for  them. 
Caring  for  another  baby  in  a  fami- 
ly so  large  does  not  unduly  strain 
its  resources,  but  when  those  chil- 
dren grow  up  finding  40  acres  of 
farmland  per  capita  (80  acres  for 
each  man  and  wife)    can  destroy 
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its  resources  and  break  a  pattern  of 
life  nearly  three  centuries  old. 

Farmland  is  getting  harder  and 
harder  to  find.  It  is  difficult  to  en- 
gage an  Amishman  in  conversation, 
the  cultural  isolation  in  which  they 
live  creating  a  barrier  to  communi- 
cation with  strangers  from  the  out- 
side world.  But  to  start  a  lively 
conversation  with  an  Amishman  of 
any  age  in  any  of  their  communi- 
ties, the  visitor  need  but  mention 
the  high  price  of  farmland  and 
suggest  that  he  has  heard  of  an 
area  where  farms  are  for  sale  at  a 
more  reasonable  term. 

URBAN  SPRAWL  DEVOURS 
AMISH  FARMLAND 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Amish 
are  looking  for  more  farmland, 
they  are  running  head-on  into  the 
pressure  for  land  generated  by  the 
growth  of  the  rest  of  the  world's 
population.  This  is  being  keenly 
felt  at  this  very  moment  by  the 
Amish  community  in  which  John 
Miller  lived  and  in  which  nearly 
100  of  his  descendants  reside.  The 
rapidly  growing  city  of  Akron,  in 
need  of  water  for  its  homes  and  in- 
dustry, is  pressing  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  reservoirs 
on  the  Cuyahoga  River,  one  of 
which  would  take  at  least  500  acres 
of  Amish  farmland,  including  part 
of  John  Miller's  homestead.  The 
Amish,  breaking  their  traditional 
aloof  attitude  toward  community 
and  governmental  affairs,  are  join- 
ing other  citizens  in  Geauga  Coun- 
ty to  oppose  condemnation  of  land 
for  more  dams  and  reservoirs. 


Meanwhile,  suburban  housing  de- 
velopments are  beginning  to  in- 
trude into  the  once  pastoral  sur- 
roundings of  the  county.  This  is 
raising  land  values  to  a  point  where 
the  Amish  are  unable  to  buy  fur- 
ther farmland,  even  when  it  is  of- 
fered for  sale.  It  also  threatens 
continued  existence  of  the  Amish 
community  because  they  do  not 
like  urbanization.  The  Amish  in 
many  areas  run  into  sales  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  There  comes  a  time  when 
the  neighbors  are  reluctant  to  sell 
any  more  farms  to  the  Amish.  One 
of  America's  most  interesting  mi- 
nority problems  is  the  plight  of  a 
non-Amish  farmer  who  finds  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  settlement  of 
Amish.  He  sees  them  as  good 
Christian  neighbors  who  keep  their 
fences  well  mended,  pay  their 
debts,  and  whose  word  is  as  good 
as  their  bond.  But  they  don't  frat- 
ernize with  outsiders.  He  is  never 
invited  to  their  homes  nor  will  they 
come  to  his,  except  briefly  for  busi- 
ness. They  will  not  vote  for  school 
bond  issues,  better  roads,  or  other 
civic  "improvements,"  buy  Defense 
Bonds,  help  the  Boy  Scouts  or  join 
the  Farm  Bureau.  They  nearly 
ruin  the  RE  A  cooperative  by  dis- 
connecting electricity  in  every 
farmhouse  they  buy,  and  they  iso- 
late themselves  from  community 
affairs,  usually  sending  their  chil. 
dren  to  a  rural,  one-room  parochial 
school  and  avoiding  contacts  with 
town  except  when  they  come  in  to 
buy  provisions. 
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OLD  ORDER  AMISH  of    Lakeview,     Ontario,     Canada. 

INCREASINGLY  ON  THE  MOVE  j^^^-^^  f^^^  ^^^  .^^^^^^^  .^  ^ana- 

Sooner  or  later,  there  is  nothing  da  being  manifested  by  the  young- 
the  young  Amish  men  can  do  but  er  Amish,  this  may  be  the  forerun- 
to  look  elsewhere  to  buy  farms  on  ner  of  a  very  large  migration  of 
■which  to  raise  their  families.  As  a  the  "plain  people"  to  the  land  of 
result,  the  Old  Order  Amish,  whom  our  northern  neighbor.  It  depends 
most  Americans  think  of  as  being  on  whether  they  can  adjust  their 
the  epitome  of  stand-pat,  stay-at-  farming  methods  to  the  shorter 
home  provincialism,  are  "probably  Canadian  growing  season, 
one  of  the  most  mobile  elements  of  John  Miller's  children  lived  in 
the  U.S.  population,"  according  to  four  different  Amish  communities, 
Professor  Maurice  Mook  of  Penn-  ^jg  grandchildren  in  more  than  a 
sylvania  State  University.  dozen,  and  his  great-grandchildren 

Professor  Mook,  while  teaching  may  live  all  over  the  United  States 

at  a  summer  session  of  the  Univer-  and   Canada.      Some   are   already 

sity  of  Missouri,  met  some  Amish  Amish  settlers  in  Canada, 

buggies  on  a  road  in  central  Mis-  increasingly,  the  Amish  are  be- 

souri.    Knowing  that  there  was  no  ^^^  ^^^^^^   to   jj^o^g   to  marginal 

Amish  community  for  more  than  ^^^^^  j^  g^  Mary's  County,  Mary- 

100   miles,   he   stopped   them   and  j^^^j^  ^Yiere  a  large  migration  took 

learned  that  they  were  a  group  of  pj^ce  in  the  1930's,  they  have  strug- 

"Nebraska   Amish,"   who   had   re-  ^^^^   ^o   restore    fertility   to   land 

cently  moved  down  from  Iowa.  The  .^j^jgij  ^^s  left  eroded  and  bleached 

"Nebraska  Amish,"  so  named  be-  by  two  centuries  of  tobacco  cultiva- 

eause  they  were  followers  of  a  Ne-  ^ion.     The  Amish  are  moving  to 

braska  bishop  who  had  doctrinal  marginal  lands  on  the  fringes  of 

differences  with  the  Old  Order,  had  Canada's  northern  forests  and  to 

moved  to  Illinois  after  the  break,  hillside  country  in  Kentucky,  Geor- 

then   went  to   Iowa,    and   now    a  ^j^^  ^^^  g^uth  Carolina.    By  mov- 

group  is  in  Missouri.    This  is  going  ^^^  ^o   marginal  lands,   they  can 

on  all  the  time.    Soon  one  may  find  ^^^^   meeting  the   needs  of  their 

settlements  of  "Nebraska  Amish"  population  growth  for  a  while,  but 

in  half  a  dozen  states.  sooner  or  later  this  expedient  will 

Recently,  a  group  of  Old  Order  ^^  longer  suffice. 
Amish  left  Stuarts  Draft,  Virginia, 

after  a  split  in  their  congregation  ^            '^„^T?ffi?J  f^SIS^^ 
over  the  use  or  farm  machinery. 

They  moved  to  Kentucky,  but  find-  The  Amish  need  more  than  just 
ing  farming  conditions  poor,  re-  to  find  land  available.  They  also 
portedly  are  planning  to  move  to  need  the  capital  to  buy  it  and  de- 
North  Carolina.  A  large-scale  mi-  velop  it.  They  have  to  raise  the 
gration  in  1960-61  has  taken  40  purchase  price  of  the  farms,  and 
families  from  Ohio  to  the  vicinity  money  for  horses,  machinery,  fer- 
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tilizer,  and  seed.  Here  we  see  a 
clear  example  of  how  population 
pressure  can  impoverish  a  people. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Amish 
were  prosperous.  In  Lancaster 
County,  a  favorite  joke  about  the 
Amish  concerns  a  couple  who  came 
to  a  small  farm  auction  and 
bought  the  property  for  $10,000. 
They  went  to  the  rear  seat  of  their 
buggy,  got  out  an  old  crock  and 
began  carefully  to  count  out  the 
money  in  $5  and  $10  bills.  They 
had  only  $9,990.  "Oh,  mama,"  said 
the  Amishman  in  distress,  "Ve  haff 
brought  der  wrong  crock!" 

This  joke  once  had  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  truth  to  it.  The  Amish 
were  good  farmers  and  lived 
frugally.  They  did  not  spend  their 
money  on  automobiles,  refrigera- 
tors, radios,  power  lawnmowers,  or 
stylish  clothes,  and  they  didn't  put 
it  in  the  bank.  Every  well-to-do 
Amishman  bought  each  son  a  farm 
when  he  married  and  paid  cash 
for  it.  Meanwhile,  it  was  generally 
believed,  he  had  another  crockful 
or  two  at  home. 

The  last  15  year's  have  seen  a 
drastic  altering  of  ttiai  o...  ition. 
The  Old  Order  Amish  are  being 
handicapped  by  their  unwilling- 
ness to  adopt  mechanization.  They 
can  farm  only  half  the  acreage  of 
a  man  with  tractor,  and  they  get 
no  higher  price  for  their  products 
than  does  their  neighbor,  which 
means  they  have  only  half  the  in- 
come. Their  recent  brushes  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  because 
of  non-cooperation  with  the  Social 
Security  program  (to  which  they 
object   on  religious  grounds)    has 


disclosed  the  net  income  of  some 
typical  Amish  farmers.  One  farmer 
with  nine  children  whose  horses 
were  seized  for  non-payment  of 
taxes,  for  instance,  had  reported  a 
net  income  of  $3,600  one  year, 
$4,200  the  next.  He  was  raising 
nine  children  on  that  and  trying 
to  pay  off  a  debt  on  his  farm.  Other 
incomes  disclosed  by  the  tax  liens 
were  of  the  same  order.  The  Amish 
insist  on  supporting  their  own 
aged  and  sick,  in  keeping  with 
Biblical  commands,  and  want  no 
government  assistance.  But  they 
are  no  longer  prosperous. 

The  pressure  on  the  Amish 
standard  of  living  is  serious.  They 
are  fast  running  out  of  capital 
with  which  to  buy  new  farms.  One 
of  John  Miller's  grandsons  recently 
was  able  to  buy  a  23-acre  farm 
with  an  old  house  in  fairly  good 
condition  for  $19,000.  This  was 
considered  a  very  fortunate  bar- 
gain. By  renting  40  acres  of  nearby 
bottom  land  on  shares  from  an- 
other farmer,  he  will  be  able  to 
establish  his  family  and  can  hope 
some  day  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  at 
least  $25,000  he  will  have  incurred 
by  the  time  he  has  purchased  his 
wagons  and  other  machinery  and 
has  the  barn  fixed  up. 

In  general,  it  takes  an  average  of 
at  least  $30,000  capital  to  get  a 
young  couple  established  on  a  good 
farm  and  it  can  require  as  much 
as  $40,000  to  $50,000.  Thus,  John 
Miller's  family  now  needs  to  find 
80  acres  of  good  farmland  every  ten 
days  to  keep  the  great-grandchil- 
dren in  the  traditional  pattern  of 
life  and  about  $30,000  every  ten 
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days  with  which  to  finance  the  fam- 
ily's expansion. 

BANKS  LENDING  MONEY 
FOR  FARMS 

"While  once  the  Amish  shunned 
banks,  on  the  basis  of  Biblical 
teachings  about  usury,  they  are 
now  among  the  best  customers  of 
banks  and  loan  associations  in  their 
areas.  They  have  turned  to  this 
source  of  credit  and  many  an 
Amish  farm  has  a  commercial  mort- 
gage on  it.  The  Amish  are  con- 
sidered good  credit  risks  because 
of  the  diligence  with  which  they 
pay  their  debts. 

The  bishops  look  upon  this  with 
misgivings.  They  know  that  debt 
begets  debt.  A  young  man  who 
starts  life  with  a  $20,000  mortgage 
hanging  over  him  will  be  fortu- 
nate, indeed,  if  he  is  able  to  pay  off 
that  mortgage,  plus  interest,  over 
a  20-year  period  while  providing 
for  his  growing  family.  By  the 
time  he  has  been  married  20  years, 
his  oldest  boy  will  be  almost  19, 
and  will  "want  for  marrying,"  as 
they  say.  His  father  will  have  noth- 
ing he  can  give  him,  except  per- 
haps a  good  credit  rating  at  the 
bank  that  will  get  the  young  man 
a  20-year  mortgage  in  turn.  And 
there  will  be  four  or  five  younger 
sons  coming  after.  Sooner  or  later 
the  bank  runs  out  of  capital  and 
even  an  Amish  credit  rating  can't 
secure  any  more  loans. 

PRESSURES  THREATEN  AMISH 
WAY  OF  UFE 

Merely  to  state  the  problem  is  to 
demonstrate  the  difiiculty  of  meet- 
ing it.  This  is  not  unlike  the  prob- 


lem of  the  world  as  a  whole.  First, 
there  is  the  need  for  land  itself 
and,  if  this  can  be  met  through 
more  intensive  cultivation  and  use 
of  marginal  lands,  there  is  the 
parallel  problem  of  finding  the 
capital  with  which  to  finance  such 
a  development. 

In  John  Miller's  family,  we  see 
an  Old  Order  Amish  group,  until 
recently  relatively  prosperous,  liv- 
ing on  good  farms,  in  an  environ- 
ment in  which  expansion  of  the 
community  to  accommodate  popu- 
lation growth  was  possible,  which 
suddenly  finds  itself  up  against  a 
crisis  that  is  reducing  its  stand- 
ard of  living  and  threatening  its 
whole  way  of  life. 

The  United  States  Congress  re- 
cently stumbled  upon  another  of 
the  problems  that  this  family  and 
other  Amish  families  face.  Eec- 
ognizing  that  the  Amish  do  take 
care  of  their  own  aged  and  in- 
digent, regardless  of  the  burden 
it  may  impose,  the  Senate  con- 
sidered an  amendment  that  would 
exempt  them  from  compulsory  par- 
ticipation in  Social  Security.  The 
solons  would  have  exempted  them 
from  the  self -employment  tax  for 
Social  Security  which  farmers  pay 
— only  to  learn  that  many  young 
Amish  men  have  taken  jobs  in  the 
villages  and  cities,  working  in  saw- 
mills, feed  mills,  grain  elevators, 
or  harness  shops,  usually  trying  to 
find  something  closely  related  to 
agriculture.  But  this  makes  them 
industrial  workers  and  raised  the 
question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
employer's    contribution    to    their 
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Social  Security  tax,  a  problem  as 
yet  unresolved  by  Congress. 

In  John  Miller's  own  Geauga 
County  community,  Amish  boys 
have  recently  begun  working  for 
the  first  time  in  the  nearby  rubber 
factories  of  Akron  and   Chardou. 

These  Amish  youths  are  prized 
by  industry  because  they  are 
steady  workers,  faithful  and  hon- 
est, who  do  not  drink  or  smoke, 
and  rarely  miss  a  day  of  work.  But 
the  elders  of  the  Amish  faith  know 
well  enough  that  their  conservative 
way  of  life  does  not  mix  with  city 
living  and  jobs  in  modern  indus- 
try. They  are  heartsick  over  the 
development,  and  are  trying  hard 
to  find  jobs  for  these  young  men 
as  hired  hands  on  other  Amish 
farms,  or  to  find  money  with  which 
to  set  them  up  in  farming  before 
they  become  too  accustomed  to  an 
8-to-5  job  at  good  wages  with  time- 
and-a-half  overtime. 

AMISH  MARRY  EARLY;  START 
FAMIUES  EARLY 

John  Miller's  family  is  up  against 
a  difficult  problem.  Like  other 
Amish,  they  encourage  their  young 
people  to  marry  early.  It  is  the 
young  single  men  who  tend  to  break 
away  from  the  Old  Order  and 
"turn  Yankee,"  as  the  Amish  say. 
If  a  boy  falls  in  love  with  a  nice 
Amish  girl  of  good  family,  how- 
ever, and  gets  married,  the'chances 
are  good  they  will  settle  down  in 
the  traditional  pattern  and  start 
raising  a  family. 

The  Amish  elders,  strict  in  other 
regards,  are  quite  liberal  when  it 
comes  to  encouraging  teen-age  ro- 


mance. The  wife  of  an  editor  of  a 
national  news  magazine  who  last 
summer  accompanied  her  husband 
on  an  assignment  to  investigate  the 
Social  Security  revolt  among  the 
Amish  remarked,  "They  literally 
throw  the  young  people  at  each 
other!"  This  is  true.  Stories  about 
bundling  among  the  Amish  are 
numerous.  Although  bundling  it- 
self is  no  longer  practiced  (and 
didn't  really  deserve  its  bad  name), 
the  underlying  social  attitude 
which  it  typified  is  still  present. 
For  valid  reasons  of  preserving  the 
faith,  courtship  and  early  marri- 
age are  warmly  encouraged.  Parents 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  their 
son  or  daughter  is  married  to  a 
good  Amish  girl  or  boy. 

Amish  weddings  are  still  their 
most  festive  occasions,  but  under- 
lying them  all  these  days  is  the 
question  where  the  young  couple 
is  going  to  live.  Often,  nowadays, 
the  answer  is  at  the  home  of  the 
parents  or  a  relative,  even  as  it  is 
with  youthful  marriages  in  the  out- 
side world.  A  major  topic  of  con- 
versation at  the  weddings  is  the 
relative  merits  of  moving  to  Cana- 
da or  to  Georgia  or  of  trying  to 
find  still  more  farms  in  the  area 
where  the  couple  is  being  married. 

ONCE  UNKNOWN,  POVERTY 
NOW  WIDESPREAD 

The  Amish  encourage  the  young 
people  to  marry  but  find  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  help  them  estab- 
lish the  homes  that  follow  marri- 
age. It  is  not  difficult  at  this  point 
to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
Amish   community  in  the  United 
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States  and  overcrowded  countries 
abroad.  The  nations  of  the  Orient 
were  once  rich.  Marco  Polo  and 
other  early  writers  spoke  in  awe  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Asian  people. 
Only  in  the  last  century  has  the 
predominant  description  of  Asia 
become  its  teeming  slums,  its  fam- 
ines, poverty,  and  misery.  Right 
here  and  now  in  America  we  can 
see  the  Amish  struggling  as  hard 
as  they  can  with  honest  toil  and 
good  farming  methods  to  keep 
abreast  of  their  population  growth. 
"We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
the  race.  A  recent  visit  with  one 
of  John  Miller's  granddaughters 
who  lived  near  him  disclosed  a 
hard-working  young  Amish  couple 
with  four  children,  all  under  the 
age  of  five,  living  in  what  can  only 
be  described  as  poverty.  They  had 
broken-down,  second-hand  furni- 
ture, second-hand  farm  machinery, 
and  rented  three  upstairs  rooms  of 
a  run-down  old  farmhouse.  Once 
poverty  was  unknown  among  the 
Amish,  or  was  a  sign  of  laziness  or 
indifference.  Today  it  is  becoming 
commonplace.  The  image  of  the 
prosperous  Amish  farmer  dies 
hard.  There  are  still  many  who  live 
comfortably.  But  their  numbers 
become  fewer.  The  struggle  to  buy 
more  land  is  impoverishing  the 
Amish.  Once  they  are  poor,  it  is 
harder  than  ever  to  acquire  capital. 
Poverty  begets  poverty.  The  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents  will  them- 
selves be  poor  unless  some  good  for- 
tune comes  to  them. 

John  Miller's  family  presents  an 
example  of  a  society  impoverishing 


itself  because  it  is  unable  to  raise 
the  capital  or  find  the  resources 
which  could  enable  its  expanding 
population  to  maintain  its  standard 
of  living.  John  Miller  needed  to 
look  no  farther  than  a  mile  down 
his  own  road  to  see  some  of  his 
grandchildren  having  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  raise  their  families. 

RELIGIOUS  CODE 
SHUNS  BIRTH  CONTROL 

What  of  birth  control  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  the  Amish, 
a  step  which  would  at  least  slow 
down  growth  to  a  point  where  it 
could  more  easily  be  assimilated? 
The  Amish  oppose  it  on  religious 
grounds,  pointing  with  simple  res- 
ignation to  the  command  in  Gene- 
sis :  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply." 

If  this  is  God's  command,  the 
Amish  feel  they  must  follow  it. 
They  drive  horses  and  buggies  in 
the  age  of  the  automobile  because 
they  feel  God  requires  a  simple  life 
and  this  is  the  best  way  to  keep  it 
simple.  .  They  accept  what  they 
deem  to  be  God's  commandments 
with  meekness. 

The  Amish  have  no  specific  teach- 
ing against  birth  control,  as  do 
other  religious  groups.  If  a  doctor 
recommends  it  for  the  health  of  a 
mother,  she  accepts  it.  She  re- 
ceives the  sympathy  of  her  family 
and  friends  who  regret  that  she 
cannot  know  the  pleasure  of  having 
more  children,  but  it  is  accepted  as 
God's  will.  They  would  not  need- 
lessly risk  any  mother's  life  be- 
cause of  a  doctrinaire  position  on 
contraception  or  childbirth. 

In  keeping  with  Amish  culture, 
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a  new  bride  is  anxious  to  prove  she 
is  fertile.  Birth  of  the  first  child 
in  the  first  year  of  marriage  or 
shortly  thereafter  is  common.  Even 
so,  it  could  well  be  that  social  pres- 
sure is  causing  a  certain  amount 
of  family  limitation  among  the 
Amish.  Otherwise,  the  average 
children  per  family  would  hardly 
be  as  low  as  8.4. 

All  of  the  Amish  in  the  United 
States  are  descended  from  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  ancestors, 
since  they  have  made  few  converts 
to  their  conservative  sect.  These 
ancestors  appear  to  have  been  very 
fertile.  Sterility  is  rare  among  the 
Amish,  childless  marriages  almost 
unknown  and,  when  they  do  occur, 
the  couple  make  every  effort  to 
adopt  orphaned  children  or  care 
for  children  whose  mothers  are  ill. 

Amish  families  can  run  to  ex- 
traordinary size.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will 
D.  Yoder  of  Topeka,  Indiana,  for 
example,  had  22  children,  19  of 
whom  are  living.  They  had  only 
one  set  of  twins.  Mrs.  Yoder  went 
through  21  deliveries  and  is  in  fine 
health  today  at  the  age  of  62.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  D.  Stoltzfus  of 
Kinzers,  Pennsylvania,  have  18 
children,  all  living,  ranging  in  age 
from  ten  years  to  31.  Both  parents 
are  in  good  health  at  53  and,  ap- 
propriately, they  have,  at  last 
count,  53  grandchildren. 

John  E.  Miller  showed  how  rap- 
idly a  family  that  started  with 
seven  children  could  multiply.  His 
son,  Bishop  Eli  Miller  of  Dover, 
Delaware,  who  had  11  children,  ten 
living,  now  at  the  age  of  70  has  115 
grandchildren.       His    first    great- 


grandchild recently  arrived.  He's 
just  getting  started.  If  he  lives 
to  his  father's  age,  he  could  easily 
have  more  than  1,000  living  de- 
scendants !  One  can  only  speculate 
as  to  how  many  descendants  the 
Will  Yoders  or  Jacob  Stoltzfuses 
may  have. 

CAN  AMISH  CULTURE  SURVIVE? 

Can  the  Old  Order  Amish  main- 
tain their  traditional  way  of  life 
as  they  increase  in  numbers,  as 
their  once  small,  isolated  group 
spreads  out  into  dozens  of  new 
communities  ? 

We  raised  this  question  with  Bish- 
op Neil  I.  Hershberger  of  Bur- 
ton, Ohio,  the  most  respected  elder 
of  John  E.  Miller's  community.  He 
said  that  in  the  sermon  at  John  E. 
Miller's  funeral  he  cited  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, basing  it  on  two  scriptural 
passages.  In  Genesis  46 :  26-27,  we 
read,  "All  the  persons  belonging 
to  Jacob,  who  were  his  own  off- 
spring, not  including  Jacob's  sons' 
wives  were  sixty-six  persons  in  all ; 
and  the  sons  of  Joseph  who  were 
born  to  him  in  Egypt  were  two; 
and  all  the  persons  of  the  House  of 
Jacob  that  came  into  Egypt  were 
seventy." 

In  Exodus  12  :37,  we  read,  "And 
the  people  of  Israel  journeyed  from 
Rameses  to  Succoth,  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men  on  foot,  be- 
sides the  women  and  children.  .  .  . 
The  time  that  the  people  of  Israel 
dwelt  in  Egypt  was  430  years  and 
on  that  very  day  all  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  went  out  from  Egypt." 

From  this.  Bishop  Hershberger 
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concludes   that   only  70   Israelites  continue  to  do  so  regardless  of  the 

were  taken  into  bondage  in  Egypt  sacrifice  that  may  be  involved, 

and  that  in  430  years  their  num-  in  their  sermons,  Amish  bishops 

ber  increased  to  more  than  2,000,-  often  predict  ruin  for  the  sinful, 

000,  counting  the  women  and  chil.  worldly  civilization  beyond  the  bor- 

dren  who  accompanied  the  600,000  ders  of  their  communities.  They  f  re- 

iJien.  quently  refer  to  the  dreadful  possi- 

In  the  225  years  that  the   Old  bility  of  atomic  warfare  with  its 

Order   Amish    have    lived    in    the  decimation  of  the  human  race.  Liv- 

United  States,  their  numbers  have  ing  in  their  simple  way  in  rural 

increased    from    the    small    group  environments,  away  from  the  cities 

that  came  to  Pennsylvania— Bish-  and  military  bases  that  would  be 

op  Hershberger  believes  less  than  targets    for   such    an    attack,    the 

200  persons;  others  would  put  the  ^^lish  (conscientous  objectors  who 

number  as  high  as  500— to  an  es-  ^^^^y  resist  any  participation  in 

timated  17,760  baptized  adults  in  ^^'^r)  may  have  a  larger  chance  of 

1961  who,  with  their  children,  make  surviving  such  a  debacle  than  any 

a  community  of  about  47,000.  (No  ^^^^^  group. 

church  statistics  are  kept  by  the  I^  mankind  averts  the  calamity 

Amish  who  have  no  central  church  of  suicidal  war,  and  they  join  us 

authority,  but  the  editors  of  the  in  prayer  that  we  do,  the  Amish 

Mennonite  Yearbook  annually  make  face  severe  pressures  for  land  and 

an  estimate.)  resources  with  which  to  cope  with 

Estimated  Amish  population  in  ^^^^^  growing  numbers,  as  weU  as 

1900  was  5,500;  in  1938,  15,000;  in  ^^^   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^h   m   size 

1953,  it  was  30,000;  and  in  1961,  itself  poses  to  such  a  community. 

47,000.    The  index  provided  by  the  ^^^^'^,    isolated,    and    persecuted, 

circulation  of  the  Sugarcreek  Bud-  ^^^7  form  strong  bonds  of  faith, 

get  confirms  this,  as  does  the  in-  but  large  and  scattered  the  bonds 

creasing   numbers   of   church   dis-  of  fellowship  may  become  loose  and 

tricts  that  can  be  counted  among  the  sense  of  uniqueness  lost, 

the  Amish,   each  averaging  30  to  One  hopeful  aspect  of  the  future 

40  families.  may  be  that  if  the  Amish  continue 

Bishop  Hershberger  believes  that  multiplying  and  can  keep  on  buy- 

if  the  number  of  Amish  increases  ing  farmland,  sooner  or  later  they 
to  2,000,000,  they  will  be  only  du-  -  will  own  most  of  the  farms  in  the 

plicating  the  Biblical  story  of  the  Nation.    They  resist  all  forms  of 

Israelites.    "What  purpose  God  has  government  aid  or  subsidy,  so  we 

in  mind  in  this,  he  does  not  know,  can  simply  abolish  the  Department 

As  father  of  15  children  himself  of   Agriculture  and   forget   about 

and  grandfather  of  nearly  100,  he  the  farm  problem.    And  the  buggy 

feels  the   Amish   are   merely   ful-  industry,  as  well  as  harness  shops 

filling  God's  commands  and  should  and  blacksmiths'  forges,  will  enjoy 
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a  comeback.  Five  shops  are  now 
kept  busy  producing  buggies  for 
the  Old  Order  trade.  These  indus- 
tries, long  depressed,  will  enjoy  an 
economic  boom. 

Still,  when  their  numbers  do 
reach  2,000,000  or  20,000,000,  the 
Amish  will  eventually  run  out  of 
land.  Ultimately,  the  Old  Order 
way  of  life  will  collapse,  even  as 
it  is  now  crumbling  in  places,  as 
young  men  go  to  work  in  factories 
in  town  and  some  bearded  farmers 


turn  to  tractors  and  mechanization 
despite  a  lifelong  love  of  horses. 

Some  day,  at  some  point,  John 
Miller's  plaintive  question,  "Where 
will  they  all  find  farms?"  will  have 
to  be  answered  in  the  bleak  nega- 
tive. They  can  continue  now  only 
by  buying  farms  others  will  sell 
them.  Some  day  no  more  farms 
anywhere  will  be  for  sale.  A  finite 
world  is  of  limited  size.  So,  ulti- 
mately, at  some  point,  is  the  popu- 
lation it  can  hold. 
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In  1888,  when  the  John  Millers  set  up  housekeeping,  the  country's 
rate  of  population  growth  was  about  2  percent  a  year.  Had  that  rate 
remained  unchanged,  the  63  million  Americans  of  1890  would  have 
increased  to  252  million  by  1960.  Actually,  the  population  was  then 
180  million. 

John  and  Sarah  Miller  had  a  total  of  410  living  descendants  in  1960 — 
a  two-hundredfold  increase.  Official  records  indicate  that  there  were 
about  535,000  marriages  in  1888.  Had  all  of  these  followed  the  Miller 
fertility  and  mortality  patterns,  they  would  have  produced  more  than 
219  million  living  descendants  by  1960. 

The  small-family  trend  has  continued  for  more  than  a  century  in 
the  United  States.  The  crude  birth  rate  fell  from  about  55  during 
1798-1802,  to  about  40  in  1880  and  to  19  during  1928-1932.  It  started 
to  rise  again  during  World  War  II,  reaching  a  postwar  high  of  27  in 
1947 ;  it  levelled  off  at  about  25  during  the  prosperous  1950's ;  and  it  is 
around  24  today. — Editor 
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America  is  in  the  midst  of  a  population  crisis  that  threatens  our  traditional  way  of 
life.  It  is  a  crisis  that  becomes  more  severe  with  every  day  of  the  1960's.  It  promises 
to  become  a  national  catastrophe  and  is  already  costing  us  heavily  in  money,  terrible 
social  problems  and  lost  liberty. 

Until  now,  most  Americans  have  assumed  that  the  worst  of  the  world  population 
explosion  was  bypassing  us.  Of  course,  we  have  noted  that  our  schools  have  been 
swamped  and  that  our  highways  are  jammed,  but  we  regard  these  as  relatively  minor 
penalties.  "We  look  for  the  "real"  problems  of  the  population  crisis  in  such  far-off 
and  teeming  places  as  India  and  China.  .  . 

*  «         • 

The  population  crisis  is  felt  right  now  in  our  metropolitan  centers.  In  1950,  less 
than  85  million  persons  lived  in  168  metropolitan  areas.  In  1960,  about  113  million — 
63  per  cent  of  the  total — lived  in  212  such  areas.  Population  concentrated  in  metro- 
politan areas  increased  over  32  per  cent  between  1950  and  1960,  somewhat  less  than 
twice  the  national  growth. 

Most  of  this  new  growth  has  been  in  the  new  suburbs  that  ring  our  cities.  The 
growth  is  often  tmplanned  and  uncontrolled.  Some  new  suburbs  are  slums  virtually 
before  the  concrete  is  dry.  These  are  communities  developed  without  regard  for  water 
supply,  drainage,  sanitation  and  other  urban  services.  Sometimes  this  lack  is  due  to 
a  deliberate  effort  to  evade  zoning  and  code  requirements. 

It  took  16,000  governmental  units,  each  with  the  power  to  tax  and  spend,  to  see 
to  the  diverse  needs  of  the  168  metropolitan  areas  that  existed  in  1950.  Today,  there 
are  still  about  100  government  units,  on  the  average,  in  each  metropolitan  area. 
New  York  and  Chicago  have  a  thousand  such  units.  The  duties  of  this  hodgepodge 
of  governmental  oinits  overlap,  taxes  are  high,  and  efficiency  and  effectiveness  are 
doubtful.  Police  have  greater  difficulty  crossing  suburban  boundaries  than  do  criminals. 

With  the  vastness  and  complexity  of  local  government,  many  vital  needs  go 
unfilled,  and  new  governmental  units  are  constantly  being  created.  Sanitary  districts 
are  formed,  mosquito-abatement  boards  are  set  up,  and  water  commissions  go  into 
action,  creating  even  more  confusion.  .  . 

*  •         « 

The  dollar  cost  of  the  population  boom  is  high.  Part  of  the  cost  is  the  $33  billion 
we  must  raise  this  decade  to  pay  for  urban  services,  such  as  schools,  fire  engines  and 
sewers  that  our  cities  will  need  for  their  added  population.  Experts  estimate  that  we 
must  invest  about  $1,100  per  capita  to  assure  urban  services. 

Other  costs  will  be  hidden,  but  just  as  real.  Juvenile  delinquency  today  costs  us 
a  vast  fortune  in  stolen  and  damaged  property,  lost  incomes  and  maintenance  of 
courts  and  social  agencies.  Even  if  the  rate  of  delinquency  remains  constant,  the 
problem  will  increase  by  44  per  cent  during  this  decade,  just  because  of  the  increased 
size  of  the  age  group  between  15  and  19,  where  delinquency  is  concentrated. 

There  is  no  estimating  the  countless  biDions  of  dollars  needed  to  build  public 
transportation  systems  throughout  the  country.  ,  . 

*  •         • 

The  quality  of  education  in  the  1960's  is  bound  to  be  reduced  by  the  population 
boom,  just  as  it  was  in  the  '50's.  .  .  Elementary  schools  in  the  1950's  were  forced  to 
make  room  for  about  50  per  cent  more  students.   It  was  impossible  to  maintain  the 
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quality  of  education  in  the  face  of  such  a  deluge.  During  the  1960's,  these  postwar 
babies  will  tax  our  high  schools  with  a  48  per  cent  enrollment  increase.  Our  colleges 
must  accommodate  92  per  cent  more  enrollments. 

»         »         ^ 

.  .  .  One  by-product  of  the  changing  age  structure  is  the  accelerating  rate  of  new 
workers  entering  the  labor  force.  In  1960,  the  first  postwar  babies  reached  working 
age.  Some  200,000  young  workers  a  year  were  added  to  the  job  force  in  the  last  half 
of  the  1950's.  In  the  '60's,  this  number  is  tripling,  and  there  is  serious  doubt  whether 
our  economy  can  expand  fast  enough  to  absorb  such  numbers  in  the  face  of  new 
unemployment  caused  by  automation. 


Another  Man's  Family 

by  Trumax  Twill 

The  following  column  appeared  in  The  Review,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  November  15, 
1961.  Sylvia  Porter's  column,  which  inspired  Mr.  Twill's,  carried  information  from 
the  June  Population  Bulletin,  "Spotlight  on  Marriage." 

I'm  glad  Sylvia  Porter,  the  syndicated  lady  writer  with  the  extra  oomph,  has  tied 
down  the  whistle  on  the  teen-age  marriage  scandal.  Maybe  people  will  take  Miss 
Porter  seriously. 

I  never  mentioned  the  matter  because  I  figured  no  one  would  pay  attention  to  me. 
Correction:  I  mentioned  it  twice,  neither  time  for  publication. 

When  our  first-born  son  was  showing  signs  of  going  off  his  rocker  over  the  other 
sex  when  he  was  in  high  school  and  one  other  time  when  he  was  talking  foolishness  in 
college,  I  mentioned  it. 

I  told  him  if  he  had  any  fuzzy  notions  about  playing  house  I  wanted  to  clear  up 
a  few  things. 

First,  his  mother  and  I  were  absolutely  and  adamantly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  his 
playing  house  until  he  knew  which  end  of  him  was  up  and,  second,  we  had  no  intention 
whatsoever  of  adding  any  more  dependents,  educational  or  otherwise,  to  our  family. 
He  would  be  on  his  own,  period  and  paragraph. 

He  was  informed  if  he  did  anything  so  nutsy  as  to  get  married,  or  as  to  let 
himself  become  involved  to  the  point  where  marriage  would  be  involuntary,  he  could 
kiss  his  chances  at  a  first-class  life  goodbye. 

He  would  face  the  prospect  of  grubbing  out  a  scratch-as-scratch-can  existence  as 
an  unskilled  worker,  with  all  the  shine  rubbed  off  romance  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  cast  his  first  vote  to  boot. 

He  was  told  that  not  getting  married  until  the  logical  time  to  get  hooked  up 
permanently  was  a  personal  demonstration  of  discipline  and  that  kids  who  showed 
contempt  for  discipline  were  cutting  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces. 

Sylvia  Porter  pins  this  down  with  information  from  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau.  Teen-age  marriages  are  increasing.  Most  kids  drop  out  of  school  after  they 
blunder  into  premature  marriages.    They  kiss  off  their  chance  to  live  first  class. 

They  scuttle  with  one  headstrong,  irresponsible  act  their  right  to  collect  a  fair 
share  of  the  civilization  they  live  in.  The  way  it  has  shaped  up,  civilization  demands 
a  price.  No  one  gets  anywhere  with  a  strong  back  and  a  weak  mind,  not  even  in 
football.  It  takes  education  to  learn  the  score — and  there's  more  to  it  than  dollar  signs. 

Self-made  men  and  diamonds  in  the  rough  have  had  their  day  in  the  United  States. 
Guys  and  dolls  who  drop  out  of  school  because  they  can't  wait  to  play  house  are 
dropping  out  of  the  running.   That's  the  size  of  it. 
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Mr.  Cook.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  U.S.  birth 
rates  stood  at  about  55  which  is  as  high  as  any  birth  rate  in  the  world 
today.  The  transition  to  the  present  birth  rate  in  the  low  20's  was 
achieved  by  1920.  And  it  is  paradoxical  indeed  that  birth  control 
did  not  become  an  issue  in  the  United  States  until  after  the  job  of 
fertility  transition  was  almost  complete.  A  majority  of  the  U.S. 
citizens  practiced  effective  fertility  control,  but  the  subject  was  still 
taboo.  This  is  not  to  say  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done.  Between 
one-fifth  to  a  quarter  of  U.S.  citizens  still  were  in  slavery  as  far  as  the 
right  to  decide  the  number  of  their  children  was  concerned.  Even 
now,  the  question  of  policy  in  connection  with  the  war  on  poverty 
is  still  not  clearly  defined. 

But  the  important  point  I  think  in  considering  the  situation  in  the 
world  today  is  that  these  transitions  in  the  past  occured  spontaneously 
with  no  nudging  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Variation  of  the 
basic  pattern  of  transition  occurred  in  all  of  the  countries  which  have 
brought  their  fertility  to  the  modern  level.  This  is  true  of  the  most 
recent  nation  which  has  achieved  this  transition,  Japan,  where  in  a 
period  of  10  years  the  birth  rate  was  halved.  This  was  done  without 
any  overt  plan  or  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  was  done 
by  the  will  of  the  Japanese  people.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese  people 
utilized  a  law  enacted  for  a  somewhat  different  purpose  does  not  change 
this  situation.  This  story  is  detailed  in  the  Population  Bulletin  of 
November  1959. 

Senator  Gruening.  There  being  no  objection,  I  order  that  that  issue 
be  included  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  at  this  point. 

(The  issue  referred  to  follows :) 
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Exhibit  55 
Japan's  Population  Miracle 

AN    ASIAN    SOLUTION    TO    ASIa's   GREATEST    PROBLEM 
(Population  Reference  Bureau.  Population  Bulletin,  November   1959) 

This  issue  pays  tribute  to  the  invaltiahle  work  of  the  Popula- 
tion Problems  Research  Council  of  Japan  which  marked  its  10th 
anniversary  in  October.  Founded  by  the  Mainichi  Press,  this 
organization  has  been  a  powerful  force  in  Japan's  successful 
effort  to  reduce  her  birth  rate  and  check  population  growth. 


The  most  rapid  decline  of  a  birth 
rate  in  history  occurred  in  Japan 
during  the  decade  1947-1956.  Obvi- 
ously alarmed  by  population  pres- 
sure on  their  tiny  islands,  the 
Japanese  people  turned  to  abortion 
as  an  effective  way  to  check  runa- 
way population  growth. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  an  inten- 
sive effort  to  spread  contraceptive 
practice,  Japan's  birth  rate  fell 
from  34.3*  in  1947  to  18.5  in  1956. 
It  inched  down  to  17.2  in  1957,  but 
rose  to  18.0  in  1958. 

Japan's  annual  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  was  1.2  percent  during 
the  period  1953-58,  the  lowest  rate 
for  any  Asian  country.  India's  rate 
for  the  same  period  is  believed  to 
be  about  2  percent  per  year ;  Cey- 


•Birth  rates,  death  rates  and  rates 
of  natural  increase  are  in  terms  of  1,000 
of  the  population  per  year. 


Ion's  is  2.5  percent;  and  Taiwan's, 
3.6  percent.  The  United  States  rate 
was  1.8  percent. 

About  92  million  people  now  live 
on  the  Japanese  islands,  on  a  land 
area  approximately  the  size  of  the 
state  of  Montana.  Japan's  popula- 
tion density  is  more  than  640  per- 
sons per  square  mile.  This  com- 
pares with  58  people  per  square 
mile  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  current  trend  in  births 
persists,  population  will  continue 
to  increase  until  about  1980  because 
of  the  age  structure  of  the  popula- 
tion :  the  large  numbers  of  young 
people  who  were  born  between  1930 
and  1950  will  be  at  their  reproduc- 
tive peak  during  the  next  20  years. 
After  1980,  growth  should  stabilize. 

During  the  next  two  decades,  the 
Japanese  labor  force  will  continue 
to  expand.  Tightly  compressed, 
pconomicallv,   in   their  small   land 
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area,  where  will  these  workers  find 
employment  ? 

Japan  is  unique  among  Asian 
nations  in  several  respects.  She  is 
the  only  industrialized  country  in 
all  Asia.  Japan  alone  in  Asia  has 
a  high  degree  of  literacy.  Univer- 
sal compulsory  education  has  been 
in  force  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  Her  advanced  educational 
and  research  institutions  are  com- 
parable to  those  in  the  "Western 
nations. 

Japan's  economic  recovery  since 
the  end  of  World  "War  II  is  a  last- 
ing tribute  to  her  thrifty,  industri- 
ous, intelligent  people.  Their  suc- 
cess in  controlling  explosive  popu- 
lation growth  is  the  miracle  of  Asia. 
The  fact  that  some  nations  do  not 
condone  Japan's  widespread  use  of 
abortion  is  quite  beside  the  point. 

"While  the  "Western  world  has 
officially  sat  on  its  hands  and  ig- 
nored the  population  crisis,  the 
Japanese  people,  long  aware  of  the 
misery  and  hunger  which  accom- 
pany intense  population  pressure, 
looked  straight  at  it  as  their  per- 
sonal problem.  They  made  rational, 
difficult  decisions.  They  set  their 
own  course  and  they  have  followed 
it  unflinchingly.  It  seems  that 
their  objective  of  a  stabilized  pop- 
ulation will  be  achieved. 

The  story  of  Japan 's  demograph- 
ic history  through  the  ages  is  mean- 
ingful to  all  countries  struggling 
to  check  over-rapid  population 
growth.  It  is  a  story  which  should 
be  known  in  detail  to  all  nations 
eager  to  help  the  underdeveloped 


countries  help  themselves  in  moving 
toward  a  solution.  It  should  be 
known  to  all  people  who  wish  to 
be  informed  concerning  the  cen- 
tury 's  gravest  problem  —  the  un- 
precedented acceleration  in  the 
multiplication  of  people. 

For  complete  orientation  on  Ja- 
pan's demographic  history,  readers 
are  referred  to  a  unique  scholarly 
monograph,  The  Population  of 
Japan  by  Irene  Taeuber,  pub- 
lished in  1958  by  the  Princeton 
University  Press  under  the  edito- 
rial sponsorship  of  the  Office  of 
Population  Research  of  Princeton 
University.  A  complete  translation 
into  Japanese  is  being  issued  by  the 
Population  Problems  Research 
Council  of  the  Mainichi  Press. 

"While  much  of  the  book  is  highly 
technical,  the  lay  reader  will  find 
the  main  theme  clearly  set  forth, 
and  fascinating.  The  concluding 
chapters — *  *  Problems,  Projections 
and  Policies"  and  "The  Past  and 
the  Future ' ' — are  required  reading 
for  all  who  wish  insight  into  causes 
and  effects  of  too-rapid  population 
growth. 

To  mark  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Population  Problems  Research 
Council,  the  Bulletin  presents  an 
essay  by  David  Cushman  Coyle 
which  was  inspired  by  Dr.  Taeu- 
ber's  book.  Mr.  Coyle  began  his  il- 
lustrious career  as  a  writer  on  pub- 
lic affairs  in  1931.  He  has  written 
several  books,  he  regularly  contrib- 
utes articles  to  magazines,  and  he 
has  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. — R.C.C. 
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JAPAN'S  POPULATION 
Past  Achievements  and  New  Problems 

David  Cushman  Coyle 


Before  World  War  II  the  grow- 
ing pressure  of  population  in  Japan 
was  widely  recognized  as  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  Jap- 
anese people  were  not  emigrating 
in  large  numbers  even  to  the  terri- 
tories under  their  control,  but  were 
pushing  their  military  and  political 
influence  into  other  parts  of  Asia 
so  as  to  assure  themselves  of  ex- 
panding markets  and  supplies  of 
raw  materials. 

The  growing  population  not  only 
demanded  economic  expansion  but 
was  generally  believed  to  be  a 
source  of  military  strength  through 
which  the  needed  expansion  could 
be  secured.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment, and  conservatives  generally, 
tended  to  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  Japan  needed  more  man- 
power to  back  up  her  military  and 
imperial  policies.  They  worried 
about  the  vast  number  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  their  military  po- 
tentialities if  China  should  develop 
without  Japanese  control.  Thus  the 
conservative  position  retained  its 
traditional  opposition  to  limitation 
of  population. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  people 
were  managing  their  family  affairs 
to  suit  themselves.  In  Japan  there 
is  a  long  tradition  of  fertility  con- 
trol by  the  people,  usually  opposed 
ineffectually  by  the  government. 
The  family  faces  the  immediate 
question  of  the  economic  effect  of 
another  baby,  and  usually  acts  ac- 


cordingly. Since  the  defeat  in 
World  War  II  the  effect  of  these 
family  actions  has  been  a  precipi- 
tous fall  in  the  country's  birth  rate 
and  in  the  net  rate  of  increase.  This 
phenomenon  raises  questions  as  to 
what  it  will  mean  for  Japanese 
prosperity  and  for  peace  in  Asia, 
and  as  a  possible  example  for  other 
overcrowded  countries. 

After  the  War,  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment and  the  American  Occupa- 
tion evaded  direct  action  on  the 
population  problem,  but  the  Diet 
backed  into  it  by  passing  a  series  of 
laws  that  in  effect  reduced  the  ob- 
stacles to  birth  control  and  abortion 
on  grounds  of  "health."  Health 
was  soon  realistically  defined  as  re- 
lated to  economic  welfare,  which 
left  a  wide  discretion  to  the  medical 
profession. 

The  drastic  fall  in  the  birth  rate 
is  already  reducing  the  number  of 
children,  but  those  born  between 
1930  and  1950  still  constitute  a 
wave  of  young  people  who  will 
swell  the  labor  force  for  several 
decades  to  come.  With  the  limited 
supplies  of  raw  materials  and  lim- 
ited markets  now  available  to  the 
Japanese,  how  are  these  workers  to 
be  employed  ?  Evidently  an  expan- 
sion of  the  service  industries,  with 
their  relative  independence  of  for- 
eign materials  and  markets,  will  be 
necessary.  But  there  may  still  be 
danjrer  that  labor  pressure  may 
lead    to    unrest    and    Communism 
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Modified  from  "The  New  Japan"  Maiuichi  Press,  1959. 

Figure  1 :   Population  Distribution 

With  a  land  area  about  that  of  the  state  of  Montana,  only  a  fifth  is  arable.  This, 
plus  intensive  industrialization,  makes  for  a  very  uneven  distribution  of  population. 
For   the   entire   country,   the   population  per   square   mile   of   arable   land   is    4,500. 
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among  the  workers,  and  an  irra- 
tional reaction  toward  natalist  poli- 
cies in  conservative  quarters. 

The  danger  of  a  reaction  toward 
governmental  efforts  to  increase  the 
birth  rate  may  be  lessened  if  the  ex- 
perience of  recent  wars  is  reviewed. 
Japan  overran  populous  China  by- 
superior  organization  and  economic 
power,  while  she  in  turn  was  de- 
feated by  the  superior  economic 
power  of  the  Allies,  although  five 
million  of  her  seven  million  men 
under  arms  could  never  be  brought 
into  action.  Even  in  * '  conventional ' ' 
war  as  it  is  now  fought  the  weight 
of  hordes  of  charging  w^arriors  has 
not  been  the  dominant  force  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Tamerlane ;  and 
with  nuclear  warfare  as  a  possibil- 
ity it  is  even  more  obvious  that 
mere  size  of  population  is  not  the 
measure  of  power.  This  considera- 
tion may  in  time  have  an  effect  in 
modifying  the  typical  conservative 
opposition  to  fertility  limitation. 

Japan's  recent  experience  in  fer- 
tility reduction  seems  to  indicate 
that  if  she  can  get  safely  past  the 
bulge  of  population  born  before 
1950  she  may  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibility of  population  control  under 
certain  conditions,  and  of  national 
strength  and  prosperity  based  on  a 
limited  number  of  people,  well 
trained  and  using  their  resources 
with  maximum  efficiency. 

IMPERIALISM  VS.  ECONOMIC 
WELFARE 

For  nearly  150  years  before  1852, 
the  Japanese  population  remained 
stable  at  about  30  million  people, 
and  Japanese  policy  was  untrou- 
bled by  dreams  of  imperial  adven- 


ture. Then  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury, as  the  number  of  people  in 
Japan  began  to  increase,  the  official 
position  was  that  growth  in  num- 
bers indicated  vitality  and  would 
be  a  means  to  growing  power.  Con- 
servative thought  was  subject  to 
the  common  fallacy  that  not  to  ex- 
pand is  to  decline.  In  a  vigorous 
people,  this  idea  is  likely  to  mean 
trouble  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  1927  the  Tanaka  Cabinet  set 
up  a  Commission  on  Population 
and  Food,  which  recommended  not 
only  the  promotion  of  industry  and 
migration,  but  also  a  drastic  redis- 
tribution of  income  and  a  "reason- 
able" amount  of  birth  control.  The 
Commission 's  advice  was  disregard- 
ed by  the  government.  Japan  still 
had  to  make  her  try  for  imperial 
control  in  Asia,  which  was  thought 
to  offer  opportunities  for  all  avail- 
able manpower. 

The  feeling  that  manifest  destiny 
pointed  toward  empire  had  been 
reinforced  by  victories  over  the 
Chinese  and  the  Russians.  The  rec- 
ognition of  Japan  as  a  world  power 
and  as  one  of  the  victorious  Allies 
in  World  War  I  led  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  expanding  em- 
pire. The  co-prosperity  venture  be- 
gan in  1931  when  Japan  moved 
into  Manchuria.  By  1940,  there 
were  three-quarters  of  a  million  ci- 
vilian Japanese  in  Manchoukuo. 

Then  came  a  reaction.  Manchou- 
kuo, though  valuable  as  a  source  of 
food,  was  disappointing  as  a  field 
for  mass  emigration,  for  already  the 
Chinese  and  Koreans  were  in  the 
country,  setting  a  living  standard 
so  low  that  Japanese  farmers  were 
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unwilling  to  settle  there.  Educated 
Japanese  could  find  a  limited  num- 
ber of  administrative  positions  in 
territory  where  Japan  was  domi- 
nant, but  they  were  reluctant  to 
emigrate  to  foreign  countries  where 
they  would  not  be  treated  as  first- 
class  citizens.  Population  pressure 
in  Japan  built  up  and  led  to  argu- 
ments on  whether  to  encourage  fer- 
tility limitation  on  the  one  hand  or 
to  rely  on  industrialization  and 
emigration  on  the  other. 

For  a  time,  the  imperialist  poli- 
cies seemed  to  be  the  answer  to  the 
population  problem.  The  military 
establishment  called  great  numbers 
of  young  men  away  from  home, 
which  in  itself  tended  to  reduce  the 
birth  rate.  The  government,  look- 
ing ahead  to  the  success  of  its  * '  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere, ' '  worried  about 
a  shortage  of  qualified  men  to  take 
up  the  master  race's  burden  of 
managing  the  conquered  peoples  of 
Asia.  Meanwhile  the  armed  forces, 
still  convinced  of  the  need  for  mass 
armies,  demanded  millions  of  men, 
so  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  use 
for  the  common  man  as  well  as  for 
the  college  graduate.  In  1941  the 
government  was  making  direct  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  the  birth  rate,  but 
the  effect  was  slight.  The  typical 
Japanese  family  was  fully  con- 
scious of  the  cost  of  superfluous 
children  and  did  not  readily  re- 
spond to  calls  for  more  future  can- 
non fodder. 

POSTWAR  DISCUSSION 

Defeat  took  the  heart  out  of  the 
policy  of  expansion.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Japanese  people  had  no 
place  to  go,  and  in  addition  some 


3.5  million  who  had  been  living 
abroad  in  Japanese-controlled  areas 
were  thrown  back  into  the  home 
country  to  look  for  jobs  among  the 
millions  of  returning  soldiers. 
Moreover,  the  raw  materials  and 
markets  that  Japan  desperately 
needed  were  henceforth  to  be  under 
foreign  control  and  subject  to  com- 
petition in  world  trade.  Conserva- 
tives still  clung  to  their  dislike  of  a 
policy  of  birth  control,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  could  see  that 
their  own  circumstances  called  for 
smaller  families  than  had  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  past.  After  the  nor- 
mal postwar  baby  boom,  fertility 
fell  off  rapidly. 

The  American  Occupation  was 
not  in  a  position  to  take  a  positive 
attitude  on  Japanese  population 
policy.  American  tradition  in  this 
field  is  conservative,  resting  mainly 
on  the  prohibition  of  abortion  and 
restriction  of  birth-control  facili- 
ties, with  some  slight  gestures  to- 
ward subsidizing  children.  Even 
though  Japanese  imperialism  had 
been  recognized  as  an  effect  of  pop- 
ulation pressure,  the  Americans, 
with  their  background,  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  prescribe  a  treat- 
ment to  reduce  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth. 

But  the  Americans  could  not 
avoid  studying  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  country  which  they  had 
undertaken  to  govern.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Scientific  Section  of 
SCAP  (Supreme  Commander  Al- 
lied Powers)  made  estimates  of  the 
future  population,  and  the  National 
Resources  Section  analyzed  future 
requirements  in  the  light  of  the 
population  projections.    In  its  re- 
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port,  the  National  Resources  Sec- 
tion came  to  the  natural  conclusion 
that  the  discrepancies  between  pop- 
ulation and  resources  could  hardly 
be  met  in  any  "humane"  way  ex- 
cept by  a  reduction  of  the  birth 
rate. 

Under  protest  from  the  Catholic 
Women's  Club  of  Tokyo- Yoko- 
hama, SCAP  recalled  the  report, 
cut  out  the  offending  sentences,  and 
gave  the  book  to  a  private  concern 
for  publication.  The  Japanese  got 
the  point  that  Americans  in  general 
favored  birth  control  as  a  means  of 
economic  protection  for  the  family. 
They  did  not  fail  to  observe  that 
personally  most  Americans  were 
evidently  limiting  their  families, 
and  under  far  less  economic  pres- 
sure than  was  felt  by  the  Japanese. 
The  whole  episode  was  probably 
salutary,  particularly  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  report,  by  which  the 
Occupation  avoided  an  official 
policy  that  might  have  backfired 
as  attempted  genocide.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  advice  to  any  group 
on  how  to  limit  its  numbers  comes 
with  best  grace  from  within  the 
membership. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  discussion  among  the 
Japanese,  as  was  reported  in  this 
Bulletin  in  April  1953.  The  gov- 
ernment organized  a  Population 
Problems  Council  within  th?  Cabi- 
net in  1949,  and  this  Council  im- 
mediately defined  the  main  issues 
as  first  how  to  feed  and  employ 
the  inevitably  larger  population  of 
1965,  and  secondly  how  to  stop  the 
expansion  within  that  short  time. 
With  evident  reluctance  it  offered 
a  recommendation  for  government 


encouragement  <of  family  limitation, 
which  the  government  ignored. 

The  Ministry  of  Welfare  had  two 
agencies  studying  various  aspects 
of  the  question:  the  Institute  of 
Population  Problems,  with  a  staff 
of  50,  and  the  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  which  had  been  set  up  in 
1938  with  help  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  to  train  public 
health  personnel.  After  1950  this 
latter  Institute  began  a  pilot  proj- 
ect for  population  control  in  three 
rural  villages,  and  also  gave 
courses  in  contraception  proce- 
dures. In  the  villages  studied  it 
found  that  nine-tenths  of  the  wom- 
en wanted  to  limit  the  size  of  their 
families,  and  within  three  years 
the  crude  birth  rate  in  those  three 
villages  had  actually  declined  by 
more  than  half.  The  Institute  of 
Population  Problems  —  reorgan- 
ized as  the  Foundation  Institute 
for  Population  Research — in  1954 
recommended  family  planning,  not 
only  to  improve  living  levels  and 
education  but  also  as  a  definite  pol- 
icy to  limit  population  growth. 

Outside  the  government,  the  Pop- 
ulation Association  of  Japan  has 
held  several  meetings.  The  Popu- 
lation Problems  Research  Council, 
founded  in  1949  by  the  Mainiehi 
Press,  a  great  newspaper  chain, 
conducted  attitude  studies  and 
helped  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
problem.  Direct  propaganda  has 
been  supplied  by  the  Japanese 
Birth  Control  Institute  and  the 
Japan  Birth  Control  League.  The 
UNESCO  bibliography  of  material 
on  the  population  problem  pub- 
lished in  Japan  between  1945  and 
1952  shows  over  2,500  titles. 
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Figure  2:  A  Century  of  Population  Growth 

At  the  time  of  Commodore  Perry's  visit  to  Japan,  population  was  stabilized  at 
about  30  million.  As  Japan  shifted  from  a  feudal  to  an  urban-industrial  culture, 
population  tripled.    Now  a  new  stabilization  begins  to  emerge. 


The  government,  under  conserva- 
tive pressures,  refused  to  accept 
any  of  the  official  or  unofficial  rec- 
ommendations for  a  policy  of  en- 
couraging fertility  control.  But  the 
Diet  responded  to  public  opinion 
by  passing  various  measures  from 
1948  on,  relaxing  the  restrictions 
on  contraception,  abortion,  and 
sterilization.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  discussion  since  the  War, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  govern- 
ment, has  tended  toward  leniency 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  remain- 
ing legal  restrictions.  The  people, 
for  their  part,  have  expressed  their 
judgment  of  the  matter  by  the 
recent  spectacular  reduction  in 
birth  rates. 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  extent  to  which  Japanese 
success  with  population  control  can 
be  taken  as  indicating  the  prospects 
for  other  overcrowded  countries 
must  be  viewed  with  some  caution 
because  of  special  features  in  the 
case  of  Japan,  especially  the  long 
experience  of  the  Japanese  people 
in  handling  such  problems. 

An  early  interest  in  population 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
248  A.D.  the  Emperor  Sujin-tenno 
ordered  a  census,  and  other  cen- 
suses followed  from  time  to  time. 
The  results  were  kept  secret  for 
governmental  use,  and  the  records 
were  destroyed,  but  the  tradition 
of  interest  in  population  was  estab- 
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lished.  One  estimate  by  Japanese 
students  shows  a  probable  popula- 
tion of  about  3.7  million  in  823 
A.D.,  increasing  to  9.7  million  by 
the  year  1300.  The  early  history 
indicates  the  frequent  appearance 
of  excessive  numbers  in  the  settled 
areas,  and  expansion  on  the  fron- 
tiers to  the  north  and  east  in  search 
of  new  rice  lauds. 

In  the  early  1600 's,  the  Japanese 
were  trading  extensively  in  South- 
east Asia  and  even  in  Europe;  the 
first  contact  with  Europe  was  in 
1542.  In  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies Japanese  armies  were  invad- 
ing the  mainland.  If  the  Japanese 
of  that  era  had  been  as  ready  to 
adopt  the  current  methods  of  West- 
ern arms  as  they  proved  themselves 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  it  is 
conceivable  that  Japan  might  have 
become  the  England  of  Asia  and 
might  even  have  settled  the  west 
coast  of  North  America.  But  their 
observation  of  the  aggressive  pro- 
pensities of  the  colonizing  Powers 
led  them  to  take  the  precaution  of 
expelling  the  Europeans  from  Ja- 
pan, and  after  1624  Japanese  sub- 
jects were  forbidden  to  travel  over- 
seas. They  remained  shut  in  for 
about  250  years  with  no  room  for 
expansion  except  in  a  small  re- 
maining frontier  region  in  the 
Northeast. 

The  fact  that  from  about  1700  to 
the  opening  of  communications 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  1852 
the  population  seems  to  have  re- 
mained stable  may  indicate  some 
artificial  limitation,  though  no 
doubt  famine  and  epidemics  tended 
to    impose    a    Malthusian    ceiling 


whenever  the  number  of  people 
grew  beyond  what  the  country 
could  support  in  a  poor  year. 

Rice  culture,  once  a  territory  is 
fully  settled,  tends  to  lead  to  fam- 
ine, as  it  has  repeatedly  done  in 
China.  The  engineering  works  re- 
quired for  rice  growing  call  for  a 
high  degree  of  civic  order  and  fa- 
vor conservative  family  customs. 
Such  a  system  tends  to  support  a 
high  birth  rate,  as  insurance  for  the 
continuance  of  the  family  heritage 
in  face  of  the  high  death  rate  from 
epidemics  and  crop  shortages. 
Family  policy  centers  on  building 
up  the  eldest  son  as  future  head 
of  the  family;  the  younger  sons 
stand  by  as  replacements  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  heir,  but  while  he 
lives  they  do  not  share  in  the  in- 
heritance. 

Under  these  conditions,  when  a 
new  baby  is  on  the  way,  the  family 
considers  whether,  if  a  boy,  he  will 
be  needed  to  replace  one  that  has 
died,  or  whether  he  is  only  a  sur- 
plus mouth  to  feed  and  liable  to 
weaken  the  position  of  the  heir. 
In  former  centuries  birth  control 
was  limited  to  superstitious  prac- 
tices; the  babies  came  along  and 
had  to  be  disposed  of  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  unwanted  ones 
among  the  upper  classes  were  gen- 
erally dealt  with  by  abortion;  the 
peasants  resorted  to  infanticide. 

The  over-all  effect  of  the  system 
was  that  normally  the  people  pro- 
duced a  surplus  of  children  to  pro- 
vide for  contingencies,  and  man- 
aged the  death  rate  whenever  it 
failed  to  remove  the  surplus. 

This  history  gave  the  Japanese 
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a   tradition   of   individual   family  that  the  sum  of  all  the  private  fam- 

planning  and  of  drastic  action  by  ily  plans  should  have  come  out  in 

the  family  council  to  make  the  out-  a  sharp  downturn  of  the  birth  rate, 

come  fit  the  plans.    The  tradition  Other  conditions,  particularly  the 

also  included  the  usual  conserva-  growth  of  cities  and  of  industry, 

tive  belief  among  the  ruling  class  had  long  been  tending  in  the  same 

in  the  value  of  having  plenty  of  direction. 

hands  in  the  working  classes,  and  Japan  strongly  resembles  the  ad- 
consequent  disapproval  of  family  vanced  "Western  countries  in  the 
planning  practiced  by  the  peasants,  relation  between  city  and  rural 
The  Japanese  family  at  both  birth  rates,  which  we  have  come  to 
upper-class  and  working-class  lev-  regard  as  normal  for  an  industrial 
els  has  long  been  strongly  patri-  society.  High  fertility  in  the  rural 
archal.  The  family  arranges  mar-  areas  is  associated  especially  with 
riages,  finances  the  migration  of  backwardness,  poverty,  and  poor 
younger  sons  to  the  cities,  finds  jobs  education.  Fertility  is  lower  on 
for  the  daughters  until  they  are  the  farms  that  are  near  the  city, 
ready  to  be  married.  To  avoid  the  where  farm  income  is  often  supple- 
burden  of  supporting  unneeded  mented  by  other  jobs.  The  lowest 
grandchildren,  the  family  often  birth  rates  are  found  in  the  largest 
postpones  the  marriage  of  a  son  in  cities  and  in  the  industrial  areas, 
the  city  until  he  is  established  and  as  is  usual  in  the  Western  world, 
able  to  support  a  family  of  his  Moreover,  the  migration  to  the  city 
own.  By  1920  the  custom  of  late  brings  an  increasing  proportion  of 
marriage  had  spread  widely.  In  the  people  under  the  influence  of 
1925  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  the  low  city  birth  rate.  The  farm 
girls  under  twenty  in  Tokyo  were  population  has  remained  about  the 
married.  On  the  other  hand,  few  same  for  many  decades,  since  the 
girls  are  left  stranded  as  old  maids,  eldest  son  inherited  the  farm  while 
The  family  marries  most  of  them  the  rest  of  the  sons  went  to  the 
off  in  their  twenties,  usually  to  men  city.  The  strong  family  ties  have 
a  few  years  older  than  themselves,  drawn  many  of  them  back  to  work 
Nearly  all  Japanese  women  of  45  on  the  family  farm  after  about  the 
are,  or  have  been,  married — even  age  of  forty,  with  the  result  that 
though  there  is  a  surplus  of  worn-  the  farm  population  contains  a  dis- 
en,  since  men  who  are  widowed  or  proportionate  number  of  children 
divorced  are  apt  to  remarry.  .  and  old  people,  while  most  of  the 

FALLING  BIRTH  RATES  SINCE  ^o^n?    People    of    child-producing 

THE  WAR  age  are  in  town  where  the  cultural 

With  the  long  Japanese  tradition  P^"^^^  ^^^°^«  ^  ^^^^^  ^^«^^^>^- 

of  family  management  and  the  di-  The  over-all  birth  rate  in  Japan 

minished  expectations  after  defeat  was  36  per  thousand  in  1920,  and 

well  understood  by  the  elders  in  drifted  slowly  down  to  27  in  1939. 

each   family,  it  is  not  surprising  In  1940  there  was  a  rise  that  cor- 
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Figure  3:  The  Declining  Japanese  Birth  Rate 

Between  1947  and  1957,  the  Japanese  birth  rate  declined  from  34.3  to  17.2 — the 
most  rapid  decline  in  history.  During  the  same  decade,  the  U.  S.  birth  rate 
remained  near  25.  With  the  exception  of  Canada,  this  is  the  highest  birth  rate  of  a 
Western  nation. 


responded  with  general  optimism 
about  the  Empire  and  the  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere  as  offering  new 
fields  of  opportunity.  When  the 
soldiers  came  home  after  the  War 
there  was  the  usual  baby  boom,  but 
after  1949  the  birth  rate  plunged 
from  33  to  19.3  in  1955  and  con- 
tinued down  to  17.2  in  1957.  Plain- 
ly something  has  happened  to 
births  in  the  last  ten  years. 

As  to  death  rates,  Japanese  ex- 
perience has  been  closely  similar 
to  that  in  the  advanced  nations  of 
the  West.  With  the  introduction 
of  Western  medicine  came  also  new 
Western  diseases  that  for  a  time 
retarded  the  advance,  but  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  for  women  is  now 
over  65  years,  ranking  above  that 
in  many  European  countries.    In 


1920  the  death  rate  was  25.4  per 
thousand;  by  1940  it  had  fallen  to 
16.4.  After  the  War  the  death  rate 
fell  from  14.6  in  1947  to  8.3  in 
1957.  Because  of  the  dispropor- 
tionately large  number  of  young 
people  it  is  likely  to  stay  at  this 
low  level  for  some  years  to  come, 
and  may  even  go  lower. 

Taking  all  factors  together,  in- 
cluding the  age  distribution  of  the 
people,  population  growth  will  be 
stabilized  in  about  a  generation. 

METHODS  OF  FAMILY 
LIMITATION 

The  speed  with  which  the  birth 
rate  has  fallen  in  recent  years  sug- 
gests that  more  and  more  Japanese 
families  are  limiting  the  number  of 
their  children  in  one  way  or  an- 
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other.  The  total  number  of  births 
seems  to  have  diminished  more 
than  might  be  expected  solely  from 
the  postponement  of  marriage  and 
the  usual  effects  of  industrializa- 
tion and  city  life.  At  the  same 
time  the  rate  of  stillbirths  and  in- 
fant deaths  has  fallen  substantially 
since  1920.  In  part  this  is  the  nat- 
ural result  of  health  programs, 
education,  and  improved  living 
conditions;  in  part  it  apparently 
marks  a  decrease  in  late  abortion 
and  infanticide.  It  would  seem 
that  the  people  are  making  an  in- 
creased use  of  modern  contracep- 
tion, early  abortion,  and  steriliza- 
tion. These  developments  have 
been  aided  by  the  postwar  changes 
in  the  law. 

Before  1948  the  law  forbade 
abortion  except  in  cases  of  medical 
emergency.  But  in  1948  the  Diet 
passed  the  Eugenic  Protection 
Law,  which  stated  as  its  objective 
the  protection  of  women  whose 
health  would  be  endangered  by 
childbirth,  and  also  the  prevention 
of  inferior  progeny  that  might  be 
expected  if  children  were  born  to 
unhealthy  mothers.  There  was  no 
outward  recognition  of  the  need  for 
limiting  population  growth,  though 
some  members  of  the  Diet  regarded 
the  law  as  likely  to  operate  in  that 
way. 

The  Eugenic  Protection  Law  also 
permitted  the  extension  of  birth- 
control  facilities,  and  allowed  ster- 
ilization for  health  reasons  in  cer- 
tain cases.  In  1949  the  law  was 
amended  to  allow  a  doctor  to  take 
economic  factors  into  consideration 
as  indicating  that  a  woman 's  health 


might  be  endangered  by  further 
childbearing. 

The  1948  law  and  its  later  modi- 
fications were  definitely  centered 
on  health  rather  than  on  popula- 
tion control.  Abortions  had  to  be 
performed  by  a  physician,  and 
originally  most  of  them  required 
the  approval  of  a  local  Eugenic 
Protection  Committee.  As  revised 
in  1952,  the  law  allows  certain  ap- 
proved doctors  to  perform  an  abor- 
tion without  consultation,  requir- 
ing only  the  consent  of  the  two 
persons  chiefly  concerned.  Nomi- 
nally the  operation  must  be  justi- 
fied on  grounds  of  health,  but  the 
inclusion  of  economic  considerations 
leaves  wide  latitude  for  discretion. 

Sterilization  was  allowed  under 
the  original  1948  law  only  for  cer- 
tain specified  reasons,  such  as  in- 
fectious leprosy  or  a  known  heredi- 
tary disease.  Later  amendments  re- 
laxed these  specifications,  but  the 
health  standard  was  maintained  by 
still  requiring  the  authorization  of 
an  approved  physician.  In  the  same 
way  assistance  in  birth  control  was 
kept  in  the  hands  of  technically 
trained  people — doctors  and  later 
licensed  midwives  and  nurses. 

The  effects  of  the  American  Oc- 
cupation were  generally  favorable 
to  family  limitation.  The  land  re- 
distribution, by  relieving  rural  dis- 
tress, might  have  made  room  for 
the  production  of  more  children, 
other  things  being  equal — which 
they  were  not.  The  abolition  of 
primogeniture,  equal  rights  for 
women,  wider  education,  and  in 
particular  the  contacts  with  Amer- 
icans and  their  movies  and  other 
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productions,  tended  to   encourage 
birth  control. 

A  number  of  studies  made  in  the 
early  1950 's  showed  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  widespread  use  of  con- 
traceptives. In  1950  a  survey 
found  that  nearly  one  in  five 
couples  reported  that  they  were 
practicing  birth  control  and  nearly 
half  as  many  more  had  used  it  at 
some  time.  By  1955  more  than  a 
third  reported  the  current  use  of 
birth  control  and  52  percent  had 
used  it.  A  remarkable  feature  was 
the  rapid  increase  of  birth  control 
in  the  country  districts,  where  some 
experience  with  contraceptives  was 
reported  by  about  one-quarter  of 
the  couples  in  1950  and  by  over  50 
percent  in  1955.  Even  among  farm- 
ers and  fishermen,  by  1955  more 
than  a  quarter  were  currently 
using  some  form  of  birth  control, 
and  another  fifth  had  done  so  at 
some  time  in  the  past. 

In  1952  the  Institute  of  Public 
Health  began  active  promotion  of 
birth  control  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  abortions  and  in 
less  than  two  years  36,000  contra- 
ception workers  had  been  trained. 

Another  indication  of  the  drift 
of  public  opinion  was  that  in  1955 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  in- 
terviewed were  in  favor  of  family 
limitation,  and  43  percent  of  the 
couples  with  two  children  said 
they  wanted  no  more;  only  one 
couple  in  five  wanted  as  many  as 
four  children. 

The  fact  that  abortions  are  per- 
mitted under  a  fairly  wide  range 
of  conditions,  and  the  Japanese 
habit  of  collecting  statistics,  have 


resulted  in  the  production  of  offi- 
cial reports  on  legal  abortions 
which  shed  some  light  on  the  prev- 
alence of  this  practice.  The  num- 
ber of  induced  abortions  was  re- 
ported as  246,000  in  1949,  and  as 
1,170,000  in  1955.*  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  number  actually  per- 
formed may  have  been  about  twice 
the  number  reported,  amounting  to 
more  than  half  of  all  the  preg- 
nancies. An  important  feature  has 
been  the  introduction  of  penicillin, 
which  has  greatly  reduced  the  dan- 
ger of  the  operation.  To  a  large 
extent  it  seems  that  more  and  more 
people  are  relying  on  birth  control, 
with  abortion  as  a  backstop  in  case 
of  a  failure. 

Sterilization  of  42,000  women 
was  reported  for  1955;  it  is  com- 
monly believed  that  the  unreported 
cases  were  about  ten  times  as  many. 
Often  these  represent  the  failure 
of  attempts  at  contraception  and 
the  desire  to  avoid  further  abor- 
tions. The  Japanese  choose  more 
readily  than  we  do  between  contra- 
ception and  abortion,  since  abor- 
tion is  an  old  custom  and  is  rela- 
tively cheap  and  easily  accessible. 
But  even  in  Japan  abortion  often 
means  concealment  as  something 
"not  quite  proper,"  and  it  involves 
pain  and  inconvenience,  and  some 
danger.  Contraception,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  its  inconveniences, 
including  the  purchase  of  supplies 
and  the  risks  of  failure.  More  and 
more  people,  after  having  a  couple 


*The  number  of  abortions  is  given  by 
M.  Muramatsu  {Family  Planning,  Vol.  7, 
No.  3,  October  1958)  as  1.2  million  in 
1956  and  1.1  million  in  1957.— Ed. 
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of  children,  and  in  view  of  the 
present  low  death  rates  and  small 
danger  of  being  left  childless,  are 
resorting  to  sterilization  as  a  per- 
manent solution  to  their  problem, 

POPULATION  AND  NATURAL 
INCREASE 

The  population  of  Japan  in- 
creased from  55.4  million  in  1920 
to  73.3  million  in  1943.  The  rate 
of  increase  never  went  much  above 
1.5  percent  a  year,  which  is  not 
high  as  the  world  goes,  but  the  ab- 
solute numbers  were  dramatic  in  so 
small  a  country.  The  population 
increased  by  over  a  million  in  1932 
at  the  bottom  of  the  depression, 
and  again  in  the  war  years  of  1941, 
1942,  and  1943,  the  births  exceeded 
the  civilian  deaths  by  more  than  a 
million. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  total 
population  of  Japan  was  small. 
Repatriation  of  Japanese  living 
abroad  made  up  for  all  but  a  mil- 
lion of  the  men  killed  in  the  War, 
and  increased  the  female  popula- 
tion by  more  than  400,000.  The 
losses  did  not  prevent  the  normal 
postwar  rise  in  the  birth  rate.  What 
little  reduction  in  the  expected 
population  may  have  been  caused 
by  casualties  and  the  separation  of 
families  was  not  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve the  economic  pressures  in 
1945,  since  the  economic  base  was 
temporarily  disorganized. 

After  1945  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  far  higher  than 
before  the  War.  The  Americans 
pressed  hard  for  public  health 
measures  that  cut  down  the  death 
rate.  This  combined  with  the  tem- 
porarily high  birth  rate  to  yield  a 


natural  increase  of  1.5  million  in 
1947,  running  up  to  1.8  million  in 
1949.  The  total  natural  increase 
of  those  three  years  added  up  to 
more  than  all  the  Japanese  who 
had  emigrated  from  the  country 
during  her  years  of  foreign  ad- 
venture in  empire  building. 

Even  in  1955,  long  after  the 
birth  rate  had  started  to  tumble, 
the  population  grew  by  over  a  mil- 
lion, owing  to  the  large  number  of 
young  people.  The  decline  in  the 
natural  increase  has  been  going  on 
since  the  peak  year  of  1947,  when 
it  reached  2  percent,  but  it  lags 
far  behind  the  fall  in  the  birth 
rate,  since  the  high  birth  rates  of 
previous  years  have  produced  a 
wave  of  young  people  who  are  still 
crowding  the  marriage  market. 

An  effect  of  this  unavoidable  lag 
is  that  although  the  pressure  of 
overpopulation  has  led  the  present 
generation  of  parents  to  take  re- 
medial action  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  their  own  children  the  pres- 
sure will  still  go  on  increasing  for 
another  generation  while  the  excess 
of  babies  bom  before  1950  works 
itself  through  and  off  the  scene. 
This  fact,  that  the  remedy  cannot 
cure  the  disease  until  thirty  years 
after  it  is  applied,  poses  the  main 
problem  with  which  the  nation  is 
now  faced. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

A  growing  population,  even  in 
a  small  country,  need  not  necessar- 
ily run  into  any  immediate  embar- 
rassment merely  because  it  has 
more  mouths  to  feed.  Over  a  long 
period  the  Malthusian  catastrophe 
may  be  warded  off  by  technical  ad- 
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FiQUEE  4 :   Fewer  Young  People  in  the  Future 

The  sharp  decline  in  the  Japanese  birth  rate  in  recent  years  means  that  young 
people  will  be  less  numerous  in  1980  than  they  were  in  1956. 


varices  that  permit  better  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
further  by  trade  that  makes  for- 
eign resources  available.  Such  a 
development  is  most  likely  among 
a  highly  intelligent  and  vigorous 
people  such  as  the  Japanese,  and 
it  has  in  fact  occurred  in  Japan's 
modem  history.  For  the  past  hun- 
dred years  physical  production  has 
grown  faster  than  population,  and 
it  continued  to  do  so  both  before 
and  after  World  "War  II. 

But  there  are  limits  to  natural 
resources  that  technology  cannot 
overpass.  Rice  production,  for  in- 
stance, increased  faster  than  the 
growth   of  the   population   in   the 


late  19th  century  with  a  substan- 
tial extension  of  the  cultivated 
acreage,  and  improved  techniques 
continued  the  progress  well  into 
the  20th  century.  But  only  16 
percent  of  Japan's  area  is  culti- 
vable, and  there  are  limits  to  the 
biological  improvement  of  any 
crop.  After  these  limits  were 
reached  the  Japanese  had  to  look 
abroad.  With  other  forms  of  activ- 
ity it  is  even  more  usual  for  ad- 
vancing technology  to  demand  raw 
materials  that  can  be  found  only  in 
foreign  markets.  With  the  collapse 
of  her  imperial  dream,  Japan  must 
depend  on  competitive  trade  in  a 
world  much  of  which  is  hostile.  The 
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Figure  5 :  Japan  's  Changing  Age  Distribution 

In  sixty  years,  the  age  distribution  of  the  Japanese  people  will  shift  from  a 
broad-based  pattern,  typical  of  countries  with  controlled  mortality  and  relatively  un- 
controlled fertility,  to  the  aging-population  pattern  characteristic  of  the  industrial 
nations  of  the  Western  world. 


trade  of  India,  for  instance,  is 
closed  to  Japanese  businessmen. 
It  is  apparent  that  such  a  world 
does  not  have  room  for  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  Japanese  or  of  any 
other  race.  Certainly  the  crowding 
of  the  Japanese  people  in  their 
own  land  is  becoming  more  and 
more  serious.  Counting  the  whole 
largely  mountainous  area  of  Japan, 
in  1940  there  were  already  almost 
400  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  by 
1955  there  were  more  than  600. 
These  densities  compare  with  the 
crowding  in  the  rich  alluvial  lands 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile.  But  if 
only  the  arable  land  of  Japan  is 
counted,  in  1920  there  were  2,800 


people  per  square  mile  of  cultivable 
land,  and  by  1955  there  were  more 
than  4,500,  or  7  to  the  acre.  This 
is  not  as  crowded  as  Manhattan 
Island,  but  Manhattan  eats  from 
a  vast  hinterland  with  which  it  has 
politically  protected  trade  rela- 
tions. Japan  has  no  such  hinter- 
land. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the 
Japanese  people  appear  to  have 
solved  their  problem  of  explosive 
natural  increase.  If  they  continue 
to  hold  down  their  birth  rate,  the 
population  may  be  expected  to  level 
off  before  the  year  2000,  and  may 
even  show  signs  of  reduction. 

The   government    is   almost    in- 
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t'vitubly  hoiuul  to  ilisapprovo  ou 
politicul  {^rounds  of  any  way  of  life 
that  clearly  points  to  a  cessation 
of  populutiou  growtii,  and  even  to 
the  possibility  of  a  reduction  in 
numbers,  which  would  alarniin{?ly 
be  called  a  "decline."  Hut  times 
iiiul  o|)inions  may  change  before 
the  year  2000. 

The  fact  that  Japan  lost  the  War 
with  inoic  than  half  her  armed  men 
unused  is  bound  to  be  noted  in 
flapan  even  if  it  is  overlooked  in 
other  countries.  It  was  industrial 
power  that  failed  to  match  the  in- 
dustrial power  of  the  Allies.  In 
the  future,  if  military  stren<»th 
continues  to  be  a  serious  factor  in 
international  relations,  it  will  ap- 
parently rest  maiidy  on  scientific 
and  technical  brainpower,  backed 
by  material  resources  and  a  well- 
educated  and  wcll-e(iuii)ped  popu- 
lation. Before  the  year  'JOOO  it  may 
be  thought  that  100  million  people, 
highly  schooled  and  in  good  health 
antl  spirit,  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  survival  than  120  nullion 
on  the  same  territory  carrying 
some  millions  of  ill-fed,  ill-housed, 
and  poorly  educated  slum-dwellers. 

Acro.ss  the  narrow  seas  Japan  is 
observing  the  experience  of  China 
struggling  to  moderni/e  it.self  while 
in  theory  clinging  to  the  Marxian 
doctrine  that  no  nation  can  ever 
have  too  many  workers.  Despite 
Marx,  however,  in  1956  Chou  En- 
lai  and  the  Chinese  Minister  of 
Health,  ii'cogni/.ing  that  overpopu- 
lation might  well  be  China's 
Achilles'  heel,  expressed  a{)proval 
of  the  developments  in  Jaj)an  as  a 
valuabU'  lesson  on  how  to  avoid  a 


l)opulation  explosion  in  China. 
Quite  suddenly,  late  in  1957  and 
early  in  1958,  the  propaganda  line 
reversed  itself  in  typical  Commu- 
nist fashion.  The  Marxist  position 
was  rcaflirmed,  and  during  the  era 
of  "the  great  leap  forward"  the 
constant  complaint  has  been  of  lim- 
itations and  inadequacies  of  man- 
I>ower,  not  its  surplus.  That  the 
rulers  of  Communist  China  are 
unaware  of  the  danger  of  over- 
jjopulation  can  hardly  be  believed, 
whatever  the  ofllcial  line  of  the 
moment  may  be. 

THE  buix;k  of  the  seventies 

The  principal  obstacle  now  visi- 
ble in  the  path  of  Japanese  develop- 
ment is  the  embarrassing  surplus 
of  workers  who  were  already  born 
before  the  recent  drop  in  the  birth 
rate,  and  who  are  due  to  come  of  age 
in  the  next  twenty  years.  How  can 
industry  hope  to  expand  enough 
to  provide  jobs  for  them  all? 

In  Japan,  industry  of  the  West- 
ern type  has  j)rodnced  mainly  war 
goods  and  other  hardware,  with 
high  mechanization  and  few  work- 
ers. The  world  nuirkt't  for  this 
kind  of  production  is  already  well 
occupied,  and  automation  is  likely 
to  reduce  still  further  its  employ- 
ment possibilities.  Meanwhile,  most 
of  the  other  industry  in  Japan  has 
been  confined  to  handicrafts,  which 
em|)l()y  numy  hands  but  inctlicicnt- 
ly  and  at  poor  pay.  Mechanizing 
these  crafts,  where  it  is  possible, 
would  not  create  employment. 

The  most  obvious  way  out  would 
be  for  the  Japanese  to  ui^grade 
their  industries  into  more  highly 
paid  technical  speeialties,  nnich  as 
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New  England  has  done  since  it  lost 
its  low-grade  textile  industries  to 
the  South.  The  less-advanced  areas 
of  Asia,  as  they  develop,  will  take 
over  the  low-grade  forms  of  manu- 
facture, but  they  will  not  soon 
catch  up  with  the  scientific  and 
technical  superiority  of  the  Japa- 
nese. Standing  in  the  way  of  this 
natural  line  of  progress  for  Japan, 
however,  are  the  many  obstacles  to 
trade,  including  hatreds  remaining 
from  the  "War. 

Full  employment  will  probably 
require  special  efforts  to  expand 
service  industries,  through  which 
the  Japanese  people  can  improve 
their  living  conditions  with  a  mini- 
mum drain  on  natural  resources; 
and  possibly  some  Japanese  techni- 
cians may  also  find  employment  in 
less-developed  countries  as  advisers. 
Development  of  services  follows 
naturally  the  growth  of  technology, 
with  its  capacity  to  produce  more 
and  more  material  goods  with  few- 
er workers.  The  successful  opera- 
tion of  high  technology  itself  re- 
quires a  growing  body  of  auxiliary 
work  in  education,  health,  and  rec- 
reation, as  well  as  in  such  fields  as 
research,  scientific  management, 
and  law.  Labor  is  shifted  from  the 
obviously  productive  work  in  field 
and  shop  to  the  office  and  to  per- 
sonal services  the  value  of  which  is 
often  intangible  and  not  clear  to 
unthinking  observation.  Thence 
comes  the  political  difficulty  that 
was  experienced  in  the  New  Deal, 
when  growth  of  services  had  lagged 
and  had  to  be  accelerated  by  gov- 
ernmental action,  as  it  may  have  to 
be  in  Japan.    When  workers  who 


had  formerly  been  employed  in 
"production"  were  set  to  building 
parkways  on  which  the  cars  of  the 
future  would  operate,  the  unthink- 
ing called  the  jobs  "made  work" 
and  "leaf  raking."  There  is  al- 
ways danger  that  along  the  border 
where  workers  are  unemployed  and 
new  service  jobs  are  being  sup- 
plied, the  jobs  will  be  ill-paid, 
tainted  with  charity,  and  treated 
by  the  public  with  the  contempt 
that  in  America  was  visited  on  the 
WPA. 

The  factor  of  morale  in  artifi- 
cially created  service  jobs  may  be 
the  crucial  point  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  Japanese  efforts  to  ab- 
sorb the  wave  of  new  labor  that 
impends.  Something  in  the  nature 
of  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
without  the  means  test,  to  groom 
the  countryside  for  the  highest  pa- 
triotic motives,  might  seem  to  be  in- 
dicated, and  in  fact  there  has  been 
a  strong  interest  in  Japan  in  the 
history  of  Roosevelt's  CCC.  What- 
ever the  system,  in  a  country  so 
close  to  the  Communist  borders,  it 
would  seem  most  essential  to  avoid 
developing  a  beat  generation 
among  the  young.  The  quality  of 
life  is  the  essence.  Man  cannot  live 
intelligently  on  bread  and  algae 
alone,  or  even  on  soap  opera  and 
tailfins,  and  the  intangible  values 
that  make  life  seem  worth  living 
are  created  mainly  in  the  service 
industries.  The  remarkable  intelli- 
gence with  which  the  Japanese 
as  individuals  have  tackled  their 
population  problem  may  indicate 
a  capacity  to  handle  the  service  in- 
dustry problem  with  more  success 
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than  has  been  shown  recently  in 
the  United  States. 

As  Irene  Taeuber  has  well  sum- 
marized the  Japanese  situation  at 
the  end  of  her  comprehensive  re- 
port on  population  in  Japan : 

The  Japanese  have  the  great  strength 
of  their  characteristics.  They  are  more 
educated  than  any  other  Asian  group, 
and  they  are  disciplined  to  the  require- 
ments of  life  and  labor  in  the  industrial 
society.  They  are  an  Asian  people  with 
knowledge  of  the  folkways  of  peasant 
agriculture  but  they  are  also  a  modern 
people  with  the  productive  techniques 
needed  to  continue  industrialization  at 
minimum  cost.  Japan's  increasing  popu- 
lation in  the  productive  ages  could  be  a 
major  asset  in  the  modernization  of  other 
countries  in  the  Pacific  region. 

These  optimistic  posibilities  exist,  but 
80  do  the  pessimistic  ones.  Economic 
development  and  political  stability  re- 
quire increases  in  production  that  will 
yield  rising  levels  of  living.  There  must 
be  adequate  employment  for  the  popula- 
tion in  the  productive  ages,  and  it  must 
be  employment  that  uses  available  skills 
and  yields  wages  that  are  reasonably 
high.  These  are  difficult  requirements  for 
an  economy  such  as  that  of  Japan.  The 
condition  of  the  economy  and  the  state 
would  be  difficult  even  if  there  were  no 
increases  in  population.  The  continuing 
increase  in  the  productive  ages  makes  the 
situation  both  difficult  and  critical.  And 
it  is  faced  by  a  people  who  are  not  likely 
to  remain  quiescent  in  depression.  The 
alternatives  for  Japan  do  not  include 
a  continuation  of  the  low  levels  of  living 
that  existed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
They  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  of  rapid 
economic  development  producing  higher 
levels  of  living  for  an  increasing  popula- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a 
failure  to  achieve  such  development,  with 
a  resultant  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
future.  In  the  latter  case,  there  might  be 
radical  changes  in  social  structure  and 
political  alignments  with  serious  conse- 
quences for  Japan,  the  Pacific  region, 
and  the  West. 


HOW  ABOUT  ASIA? 

How  much  will  the  Japanese  ex- 
perience help  to  guide  other  Asians 
who  suffer  from  overcrowding? 
Japanese  culture  is  of  Chinese  ori- 
gin but  Japan's  progress  for  the 
past  hundred  years  has  been  so 
largely  based  on  the  absorption  of 
Western  techniques  as  to  separate 
its  ways  of  thinking  from  those  of 
many  other  Asian  peoples.  More- 
over, the  example  of  Japan's  prog- 
ress in  the  19th  century  is  no  long- 
er open  to  imitation,  for  Japan  de- 
veloped its  modern  economy  in  a 
world  full  of  backward  peoples 
eager  to  sell  their  raw  materials 
for  cheap  cottons  and  glass  beads. 
Now  the  world  is  full  of  "under- 
developed" countries  longing  to 
build  their  own  steel  plants  but 
not  having  any  such  naive  custom- 
ers for  their  manufactures  as  those 
of  the  19th  century. 

In  Japan,  the  population  prob- 
lem is  apparently  being  solved  by 
the  people  themselves.  The  people 
are  intelligent,  literate,  and  tra- 
ditionally accustomed  to  making 
their  plans  to  suit  the  situation 
in  which  they  find  themselves. 
In  contrast,  many  Asian  peoples 
are  largely  illiterate,  and  their 
traditions  often  emphasize  con- 
formity to  customs  that  are  not 
favorable  to  family  limitation.  In 
most  of  Asia,  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  Japanese  experience  will  en- 
ter the  nation  at  high  and  often 
conservative  levels  rather  than  at 
the  grass  roots  where  decisions 
about  the  fate  of  the  next  baby  are 
ordinarily  made.  If  the  high  levels 
want  to  persuade  their  people  to 
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follow  a  policy  of  family  limita-  that  an  intelligent  people  on  the 

tion,  and  are  able  to  do  so,  the  other  side  of  the  world  is  having  a 

Japanese    example    may   have    an  preliminary  success  with  this  prob- 

effect,  but  that  possibility  remains  lem — a  problem  that  before  many 

to  be  seen.    In  any  case  there  is  years  must  be  seriously  faced  in 

encouragement    in   the   knowledge  our  own  country. 
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Mr.  Cook.  The  2  billion  people  who  today  are  living  in  the  area  of 
traditional  high  fertility  are  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that 
which  occurred  in  the  Western  World  during  the  past  century.  The 
populations  are  much  larger,  levels  of  living  are  lower,  the  change  in 
patterns  of  mortality  have  come  with  great  rapidity.  The  adjustment 
m  the  West  was  gradual.  The  death  rate  fell  from  20  to  14  in  Sweden 
in  about  80  years.  During  that  period  of  leisurely  adjustment  the 
birth  rate  of  Sweden  moved  down  into  balance.  The  death  rate  in  the 
countries  which  are  now  being  caught  in  the  demographic  trap  have 
declined  much  more  rapidly.  In  Ceylon,  for  example,  the  transition 
which  took  80  years  in  Sweden  occurred  in  1  year.  There  was  no 
time  for  the  people  of  Ceylon  to  move  to  fit  the  birth  rate  to  the  new 
situation. 

Statistics  in  many  of  these  countries  are  inadequate.  Fortunately 
there  are  a  few  classical  examples  of  what  has  happened.  One  of  them 
is  concerned  with  the  Mauritius,  an  island  controlled  by  the  British, 
with  good  statistics,  and  you  see  here  the  sudden  transition  in  the 
mid-1 940's  where  the  death  rate  nosedived,  the  birth  rate  actually 
went  up,  and  the  gap  between — which  represents  the  rate  of  natural 
increase — rose  phenomenally.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  crisis  in  the 
world  today. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  would  like  to  see  your  chart  on  the  population 
growth  in  Mauritius  entitled  "The  Balance  of  Births  and  Deaths" 
entered  in  the  record  of  these  hearings,  if  you  have  no  objections. 

Mr.  Cook.  That  would  be  fine.  Senator. 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows :) 
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Exhibit  56 

Mauritius:  The  Balance  of  Births  and  Deaths 
(Population  Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  Population  Bulletin,  August   1962) 

Because  deaths  almost  balanced  births,  Mauritius'  rate  of  natural  increase  was 
low  until  1946.  Since  then,  death  rates  have  declined  rapidly;  birth  rates  have 
risen;  and  population  has  increased  by  over  50  percent. 
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Mr.  Cook.  Today  the  world  confronts  an  unprecedented  situation. 
Tlie  developing  nations  are  one  by  one  discovering  that  their  economic 
advancement,  their  social  advancement,  is  gravely  endangered  by  this 
rapid  population  growth,  and  a  dozen  or  more  governments  are  now 
in  the  process  of  evolving  or  beginning  to  operate  plans  to  take  steps 
to  check  population  growth.  Since  no  historical  precedent  exists  as 
to  how  governments  can  check  human  fertility,  this  is  all  highly 
exploratory.     It  is  breaking  new  ground. 

It  is  also  clear,  I  think,  that  the  population  problem  can't  possibly 
be  solved  by  legislative  fiat  alone.  What  is  needed  is  legislation  that 
will  affect  decisions  on  the  part  of  individual  couples.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  post  800  policemen  in  the  subways  of  New  York  and 
stop  people  from  being  mugged,  but  you  can't  put  a  policeman  in 
every  bedroom.  That  there  is  a  limit  in  that  direction  is  obvious. 
What  we  face  is  an  enormous  problem  in  education  and  of  an  extension 
of  understanding  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  It  is  kind  of  an 
education  whose  scope  and  content  we  have  only  the  vaguest  notion 
of  at  the  moment.  The  will  of  the  people  involved,  their  willingness 
to  use  the  coils  or  the  pill,  will  be  the  ultimate  determining  factor. 

ENCOURAGING   BEGINNINGS 

There  are  encouraging  beginnings,  however.  The  work  of  the  Popu- 
lation Council  in  Taiwan  and  in  South  Korea  is  notable.  There,  highly 
sophisticated  teams  of  experts  are  experimenting  as  to  how  the  minds 
of  simple  people  in  Asian  villages  are  to  be  challenged,  illuminated, 
and  led  to  the  kind  of  decisions  the  individual  people  of  the  West 
made  on  their  own.  This  and  other  experiments  now  in  progress 
represent  good  beginnings.     They  represent  nothing  more  than  that. 

There  seems  to  be  a  notion  abroad,  around  the  world — and  perhaps 
some  of  us  believe  it  ourselves — that  we  in  the  United  States  are  sitting 
on  some  kind  of  a  classified  secret  which  if  we  are  prepared  to  divulge 
to  the  world  will  result  in  miraculous  reduction  in  the  birth  rate.  The 
difficulty  with  this  fine  idea  is  that  no  such  secret  exists.  We  know 
no  more  about  how  this  problem  will  be  solved  than  any  other  people. 

If  we  imagine  that  we  do  indeed  have  "pat  answers"  to  this  gar- 
gantuan problem  we  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  We  can  only  co- 
operate to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to  the  best  of  our  \vill  to  bring 
about  those  changes  in  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  people  which  in 
the  end  will  resolve  this  problem. 

Senator  Yarborough  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  needed  to  organize 
an  army  to  wdn  this  war.  How  true  this  is.  This  is  not  a  brush  fire 
operation.  It  is  enormous  in  scope.  The  objective  is  easy  enough 
to  define.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  130  million  birtns 
each  year  in  the  world  and  about  60  million  deaths.  The  net  gain 
in  population — the  difference  between  these  figures — amounts  to  about 
70  million.     It  can  be  expected  to  increase,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Anything  effective  in  dealing  with  this  crisis  involves  and  implies 
the  prevention  of  something  like  30  million  births  a  year.  That 
would  reduce  by  half  the  present  rate  of  increase,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  births  in  the  world  by  30  million  a  year  is  an  enormous 
undertaking.  To  state  the  objective  in  this  form  gives  us  a  shocked 
sense  of  how  vast  a  venture  we  are  moving  into. 

The  problem  is  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  with  persisting 
high  birth  rates  and  declining  death  rates,  the  age  structure  of  the 
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population  in  the  countries  caught  in  the  demographic  crisis  has 
changed  drastically  in  the  last  generation.  In  Europe  20  percent  of 
the  population  is  under  15  years  of  age;  in  the  United  States  30  per- 
cent; and  in  less  developed  countries  between  40  and  45  percent. 
This  heavy  burden  of  children  puts  an  enormous  load  on  the  economy 
of  these  nations  strugghng  to  emerge  into  the  modern,  urban-industrial 
world.  The  drain  on  limited  capital  resources  to  meet  even  the  basic 
needs  of  essential  social  service  is  tremendous.  This  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  capital  necessary  to  modernize  agriculture  and 
industry. 

This  very  large  proportion  of  children  has  another  alarming  aspect : 
in  the  enormous  fertility  potential  which  this  age  distribution  repre- 
sents. As  these  children  grow  to  maturity,  the  number  of  women  in 
the  high  fertility  ages  20-29  is  destined  to  increase  very  rapidly. 
Between  1965  and  1980  the  number  of  young  women  at  the  height  of 
their  fertility  will  approximately  double.  This  is  a  firm  prediction 
barring  major  disaster  because  the  children  who  will  be  moving  into 
early  adulthood  by  1980  are  already  born.  The  only  limiting  factor 
here  would  be  a  sharp  increase  in  mortality. 

If  present  birth  rates  were  to  continue  to  1980  the  increase  in 
population  during  the  next  generation  would  far  exceed  that  experi- 
enced up  to  this  time.  The  time  in  which  we  must  begin  somehow 
to  move  is  now,  not  next  year  or  1970.  Unless  births  can  be  reduced 
by  a  figure  approximating  30  milHon  a  year,  the  crisis  will  not  be 
averted. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  private  foundations,  what  is  being 
done  by  some  of  the  governments,  makes  a  fine  beginning.  But 
these  are  only  pilot  exploratory  reconnoiterings  on  the  edge  of  the 
main  battle,  the  size  of  which  and  the  scope  of  which  nobody  knows 
today.  Should  winning  this  war  for  a  good  Hfe  for  all  people  prove  to 
be  an  expensive  as  putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  it  would  rate  as  one 
of  the  best  investments  the  human  race  had  ever  made. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cook.  Your 
testimony  is  very  helpful.  I  hope  that  you  will  attend  the  other 
hearings  and  that  we  may  caU  on  you  from  time  to  time  for  comments 
and  clarification  of  matters  that  come  before  the  subcommittee. 

Senator  Simpson,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Senator  Simpson.  No,  with  that  understanding  that  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  ask  other  questions,  I  have  none  at  present. 

Senator  Gruening.  When  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
released  its  report  on  the  growth  of  population  in  the  United  States, 
a  penetrating  radio  commentary  was  given  by  Commentator  Edward 
P.  Morgan.  I  am  placing  his  May  25,  1965,  remarks  in  the  hearing 
record  at  this  time. 

(The  broadcast  referred  to  follows :) 

Exhibit  57 

Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News,  May  25,  1965 

[Sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO,  American  Broadcasting  Co.  Radio  Network] 

Why  in  the  world  would  a  Member  of  Congress  be  interested  in  a  proposition 
that  potentially  would  limit  the  number  of  voters  in  his  constituency?  The 
answer  is  that  politicians  are  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the 
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population  problem  and  are  beginning  to  realize  that  indiscriminate  family  growth 
propagates  poverty  and  ignorance  and  undermines  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
health  of  the  electorate.  This  rising  concern  was  demonstrated  this  morning  at  a 
breakfast  on  Capitol  Hill  where,  instead  of  an  expected  handful,  four  Senators 
and  more  than  a  score  of  Representatives  showed  up  for  a  briefing  on  the  new 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  on  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  population,  which 
threatens  to  burst  the  seams  of  our  society  in  some  places. 

This  brief  and  readable  report,  prepared  by  an  expert  committee  headed  by 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Biology  Prof.  William  D.  McElroy,  stressed  the 
necessity  for  action  in  three  areas:  more  research,  especially  into  reproductive 
physiology  and  the  problems  of  family  planning;  more  education  and  training 
in  the  techniques  of  birth  control,  and  more  public  services  topped  with  a  central 
Federal  office  with  "specific  lesponsibility  for  leadership  in  implementing  popula- 
tion programs." 

More  attention  needs  to  be  concentrated.  Biologist  McElroy  said,  on  the  high 
fertility  of  the  impoverished  and  uneducated  segments  of  the  population.  People 
simply  don't  know  where  to  go  to  get  reliable  facts  about  family  limitation  and, 
ironically  enough,  the  medical  profession  itself  is  inadequately  informed  to  a 
woeful  degree.  Yet  doctors  must  be  the  key  to  the  dissemination  of  this  knowl- 
edge. Indeed  one  of  the  most  hopeful  developments  has  been  the  birth  control 
information  that  doctors  and  nurses  have  been  able  to  impart  to  the  willingly 
"captive  audiences"  of  mothers  in  hospital  confinement  and  this  kind  of  service 
needs  to  be  expanded. 

Scientists  themselves  need  to  reassess  their  values.  "The  scientific  commu- 
nity," another  Johns  Hopkins  biologist.  Prof.  Clement  L.  Markert,  said,  "doesn't 
spend  enough  time  and  money  on  population  research.  Thousands  of  biologists 
and  medical  researchers  are  working  on  cancer  but  only  a  negligible  number  are 
researching  human  reproduction."  The  Federal  Government,  for  example,  has 
earmarked  only  about  $7  million — a  comparative  pittance — for  population  re- 
search. 

Congressmen  showed  an  understandable  edginess  in  their  breakfast  questions 
about  resistance  of  religious  and  other  groups  to  these  programs  but  they  were 
told  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American  couples  approve  and  practice 
family  planning  and  that  90  percent  of  Roman  Catholic  couples  in  the  United 
States  approve  limiting  family  size  and  80  percent  have  either  used  or  plan  to 
use  some  sort  of  family  planning,  though  Catholics  frequently  specify  that  the 
so-called  rhythm  method  is  their  only  acceptable  means. 

One  of  the  breakfast  planners.  Congressman  Morris  Udall  of  Arizona  noted 
that  the  problem  of  population  growth  was  central  to  almost  every  major  issue 
from  education  to  foreign  aid.  If  the  world's  population  continues  to  explode, 
economics  and  education  cannot  keep  up  with  it.  He  said  he  told  conserva- 
tionists here  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  they  should 
plug  themselves  into  the  population  problem  or  even  their  most  ambitious  hopes 
for  more  beaches  and  woods  and  other  playgrounds  for  public  enjoyment  would 
be  overrun  by  too  many  people.  Udall,  younger  brother  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  also  observed  businessmen  were  finding  it  necessary  to  adjust  their 
vahie  judgments.  They  are  beginning  to  realize,  he  said,  they  have  a  stake  in 
stabilized  growth,  that  the  old  chamber  of  commerce  slogans  of  the  "fastest 
growing  community"  or  "the  biggest  little  town"  in  the  county  have  their  price 
tags,  beyond  a  certain  point,  in  inadequate  housing,  overburdened  sewer  systems, 
overcrowded  schools — and  skyrocketing  taxes. 

Udall,  the  father  of  six  children,  conceded  he  might  have  questionable  creden- 
tials in  population  control,  but  he,  along  with  Senator  Gruening  of  Alaska,  is 
sponsoring  legislation  to  create  two  sub-Cabinet  posts  on  population:  one  in  the 
State  Department,  dealing  with  the  subject  abroad;  and  one  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  coordinate  the  Government's  domestic 
programs.  Udall  and  Gruening  happen  to  be  Democrats  but  congressional 
interest  in  birth  control  is  encouragingly  bipartisan.  A  prominent  participant  in 
the  population  breakfast  was  Republican  Paul  J.  Fannin,  ex-Governor  of  Arizona, 
who  now  occupies  Barry  Goldwater's  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Controversy  continues  not  over  whether  but  how  the  Federal  Government 
should  expand  its  efforts  to  grapple  with  the  population  problem,  but  the  fact  the 
discussion  is  now  earnest,  respectable,  and  out  in  the  open  is  enormously  im- 
portant. As  far  as  another  participant  in  today's  meeting  is  concerned,  the 
population  explosion  is  worse  than  the  atomic  bomb.  "After  all,"  said  Congress- 
man James  A.  Mackay  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  "the  bomb  is  relatively  painless,  but 
overpopulation  involves  great  and  interminable  suffering." 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good  night  from  Washington. 
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Senator  Gruening.  Also,  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Public  In- 
formation issued  a  press  release  today  concerning  the  U.N.  World 
Population  Conference  to  be  held  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  August  30 
to  September  10,  1965.  We  hope  to  hear  testimony  from  persons  con- 
tributing to  this  conference  after  it  has  taken  place.  I  direct  that  the 
U.N.  press  release  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  time. 

(The  press  release  referred  to  follows:) 

Exhibit  58 

Final  Program  for  World   Population   Conference  To  Include  Item   on 

"Family  Planning" 

(Press  release  from  U.N.  Office  of  Public  Information,  June  23, 1965] 
MEETINGS   TO    BE    HELD    IN    BELGRADE,    YUGOSLAVIA,    AUGUST    30   TO     SEPTEMBER   10 

All  the  principal  aspects  of  the  world  population  problem — ^including,  for  the 
first  time  at  a  United  Nations-sponsored  conference,  studies  relevant  to  family 
planning — ^will  be  considered  by  about  700  demographic  experts  from  more  than 
100  countries  when  they  meet  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  from  August  30  to  Sep- 
tember 10  for  the  World  Population  Conference. 

The  program  for  the  2-week  meeting,  published  in  a  Conference  Information 
Bulletin,'  reflects  sharpened  international  concern  with  population  questions 
especially  as  they  affect  economic  and  social  development.  Topics  such  as 
fertility  trends,  mortality  rates,  the  movement  of  urban  and  rural  populations, 
population  prospects,  and  the  demographic  aspects  of  labor  supply  and  employ- 
ment, educational  development,  and  food  supply  are  listed  among  the  10  major 
subject  headings  to  be  discussed  in  individual  plenary  meetings.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  13  meetings  in  which  the  more  specialized  aspects  of  these  and  other 
subjects  will  be  considered. 

Inclusion  of  the  question  of  family  planning  was  decided  by  a  Conference 
Preparatory  Committee  in  recognition  of  the  "considerable  increase"  in  interest 
in  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  subject  and  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Governments 
have  instituted  programs  for  making  knowledge  and  means  of  family  planning 
available  to  the  people.  There  is  also  a  growing  interest  in  the  scientific  problem 
of  evaluating  the  efifectiveness  of  such  programs  and  improving  knowledge  of  the 
pertinent  customs,  attitudes,  and  motivations. 

Scientific  gathering 

The  Conference  is  planned  as  a  scientific  gathering  of  experts  with  participants 
nominated  by  states  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  United  Nations- 
related  agencies,  by  about  20  nongovernmental  organizations  with  special  interest 
in  population  problems,  and  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies. 
They  will  attend  in  their  individual  capacity,  and  no  resolutions  or  recommenda- 
tions will  be  adopted. 

Experts  have  submitted,  to  date,  about  470  individual  scientific  papers  2  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  Conference  work.  The  papers  are  being  circulated  to 
participants  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  Conference.  No  individual  papers 
will  be  read  during  the  meetings,  but  moderators  for  each  topical  session  will 
present  a  digest  of  papers  on  the  subject  concerned  as  an  introduction  to  the  dis- 
cussion. In  addition,  for  each  session  there  will  be  a  rapporteur,  who  will  pre- 
pare a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  discussion  and  the  main  points  brought  out 
in  the  papers  submitted.  The  rapporteurs'  summaries  will  then  be  presented 
orally  at  one  of  the  two  plenary  summary  meetings. 

Preparatory  Committee  to  hold  final  session 

Immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  World  Population  Conference,  the  Con- 
ference Preparatory  Committee  will  meet  in  Belgrade  on  August  27  and  28. 
The  Committee  is  expected  to  conclude  final  arrangements  for  the  Conference 
program,  appoint  a  steering  committee  which  will  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Conference,  review  individual  papers  for  possible  later  pubhcation,  and  other 
matters. 

The  Conference  is  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Population, 

'  World  Population  Conference,  1966,  Information  Bulletin  No.  2  (document  E/CONF.41/INF.2). 
2  A  reference  set  of  papers  may  be  consulted  at  the  Economic  and  Social  Information  Unit,  room  250. 
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the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

It  will  be  the  second  of  its  kind  convened  by  the  United  Nations.  The  first 
World  Population  Conference  was  held  in  Rome  in  1954. 

Following  is  the  program  of  the  Conference  as  contained  in  Information  Bulle- 
tin No.  2.     ("A"  indicates  plenary  meetings,  "B,"  discussion  group  meetings): 

PROGRAM    OF    THE    CONFERENCE 

Monday,  Aug.  30 Opening  of  the  Conference. 

Morning A-1.  Fertility. 

Afternoon B-I.  Factors  and  patterns  of  fertility  in  areas  where 

fertiUty  is  relatively  high. 
B-7.  New  developments  in  measurement  and  analysis 
of  factors  of  population  growth  and  structure. 
Tuesday,  Aug.  31: 

Morning B-2.  Factors  and  patterns  of  fertility  in  areas  where 

fertility  is  relatively  low. 
B-6.   Methods  of  obtaining  basic  demographic  measures 
where  data  are  lacking  or  defective. 

Afternoon B-12.  Population  genetics. 

B-13.  Studies  relevant  to  family  planning. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  I: 

Morning A-2.   Mortality. 

Afternoon B-3.   Mortality,  morbidity,  and  causes  of  death. 

B-9.  International    migration   as   related   to   economic 
and  demographic  problems  of  developing  countries. 
Thursday,  Sept.  2: 

Morning A-3.  Internal  migration  (with  special  reference  to  rural- 
urban  movements). 

Afternoon A-8.  Demographic  aspects  of  urban  development  and 

housing. 
B-8.  Promotion  of  demographic  research  and  training 
in  developing  countries. 
Friday,  Sept.  3: 

Morning A-4.  Future  population  trends  and  prospects. 

Afternoon A-6.  Demographic  aspects  of  educational  development 

Monday,  Sept.  6: 

Morning A-5.  Demographic  aspects  of  labor  supply  and  employ- 
ment. 

Afternoon B-11.  Definition    and    measurement    of    economically 

active  population,  employment,  unemployment,  and 
underemployment. 
B-4.  Projections  of  population  size  and  age-sex  struc- 
ture. 
Tuesday,  Sept.  7: 

Morning B-10.  Population  and  natural  resources. 

B-5.  Projections  of  urban  and  rural  population,   eco- 
nomically active  population,  households  and  families. 

Afternoon A-7.  Demographic  aspects  of  agricultural  development 

and  food  supply. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  8: 

Morning A-9.  Demographic    aspects    of    savings,    investments, 

technological  development  and  industrialization. 
Afternoon  A-10.   Demographic  aspects  of  economic  growth. 

Thursday,  Sept.  9: 

Morning A-11.  Summary  and  discussion  of  principal  results  of 

topical  meetings  A-1,  A-2,  A-3,  A-4,  B-1,  B-2,  B-3, 
B-4,  B-5,  B-6,  B-7,  B-8,  B-9,  B-12. 
Friday,  Sept.  10: 

Morning A-12.  Sumnfiary  and  discussion  of  principal  results  of 

topical  meetings,   A-5,   A-6,   A-7,   A-8,   A-9,   A-10, 
B-10,  B-U,  B-13. 
Afternoon Closing  of  the  Conference. 

Note.— For  further  background  on  the  World  Population  Conference,  see  press  release  SOC/3366  issued 
on  May  14. 
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Senator  Gruening.  We  will  now  stand  in  recess,  and  the  sub- 
committee will  reconvene  next  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock  to  hear  other 
witnesses. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10 
a.m.,  Tuesday,  June  29,  1965.) 
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